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ERRATUM. 


A  friendly  reader  hai  pointed  out  to  me  an  error  which  haa  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  Vol.  II.  p.  256.,  where  (in  contradiction  to  Herodotus,  ti.  90.) 
Nicodromus  U  said  to  have  fSdlen  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.  The  passage 
should  have  run  thus : 

** the    Athenian  succours  did  not  arrive  in  time.     Nicodromus  with 

lome  of  his  party  escaped  from  the  island,  and  at  a  later  period  sallying  forth 
from  Sunium,  where  a  settlement  was  assigned  to  them  liy  the  Athenian  go- 
Temment,  made  frequent  descents  for  booty  on  ^gina.  But  seven  hundred  of 
bis  adherents  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.** 
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THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS,  AND  THE  RE- 
STORATION OF  ALCIBIADES. 

Q^arrel  hettceen  Agis  and  Alcibiades. — AlcUnades  the  counsel"  chap. 
lor  of  Tissaphemes,  —  Alcibiades  negotiates  with  the  Athe^  XXVHL 
Tiians  at  Samos,  —  Phrgnichus.  —  JPisander^s  Intrigues  at 
Athens. — Political  Associations. —  Conference  between  Pi' 
Sander  and  Tissaphemes.  —  Third  Treaty  between  Persia 
and  Sparta.  —  Chios  relieved.  —  Oligarchical  Movements  of 
Pisander :  and  of  his  Party  at  Athens. — Antiphon. — 
Theramenes.  —  The  Pour  Hundred.  — Expulsion  of  the 
Five  Hundred. —  The  Four  Hundred  negotiate  with  Sparta. — 
Oligarchical  Conspiracy  defeated  at  Samos. —  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus. — Proceedings  of  Astyochus. — Alcibiades 
at  Samos. —  Tumult  at  Miletus. — Injfluence  of  Alcibiades 
at  Samos. — Reaction  against  the  Oligarchy  at  Athens. — 
Theramenes. — Fortifications  at  Eetionea. — Murder  ofPhry^ 
nichus. — Insurrection  at  Athens. — Destruction  of  Eetionea. 
— Revolt  of  Eubcea. — Revolution  at  Athens. — Fate  of  the 
leading  Oligarchs. — Recall  of  Alcibiades. 

In  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Miletus  and 
the  interview  of  Tissaphemes  with  the  Spartan 
commissioners  at  Cnidus,  some  transactions  had 
taken  place,  which  were  pregnant  with  very  import- 
ant changes,  and  gave  a  singular  complexity  to  the 
affairs  of  the  contending  parties.  Alcibiades,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  only  fought  against  his  countrymen 
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CHAP,     at  Miletus,  but  exerted  himself  with  great  apparent 
.  earnestness  and  activity  to  deprive  them  of  the  fruits 

of  their  victory.     Up  to  this  moment  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  seriously  bent  on  serving 
the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  that  which  was  the 
sole  foundation  of  his  ambitious  or  vindictive  hopes. 
But  henceforth  his  conduct  was  entirely  changed,  and 
his  views  appear  to  have  taken  an  opposite  direction. 
Quarrel  be-       Thouffh   hc   had    attracted    great    admiration    at 
and  Aicibu   Sparta  by  his  talents  and  address,  and  especially  by 
^^  the  flexibility  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the 

national  character  and  habits,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  gained  any  friends,  and  he  made  at  least  one 
implacable  enemy,  in  king  Agis.  Thucydides  only 
mentions  the  fact,  without  explaining  the  cause  of  his 
animosity.  One  quite  adequate,  and  perfectly  pro- 
bable, is  assigned  by  later  writers  ^ ,  who  relate  that 
Agis  suspected  Alcibiades  of  having  dishonoured  his 
queen  TimaBa.  The  silence  of  Thucydides,  on  a  point 
of  this  nature,  cannot  cast  any  doubt  on  the  story, 
and  since  it  is  certain  that  Agis  was  convinced  of  his 
wife's  infidelity,  it  would  be  an  absurd  stretch  of 
incredulity  to  doubt  that  he  believed  Alcibiades  to  be 
her  paramour.  Whether  his  jealousy  was  well 
founded,  is  a  different  question ;  but  the  character 
of  Alcibiades  renders  it  very  credible  that  he  should 
have  engaged  in  such  an  intrigue,  less,  perhaps,  under 
the  impulse  of  passion  than  of  vanity  ^,  ambitious,  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  avowed,  of  giving  a  king  to 
Sparta.  Tinuca's  fondness  for  him  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that,  in  her  private 
apartments,  among  her  female  attendants,  she  called 
her  infant  son  Leotychides  by  his  name.     Agis  had 

1  Justin,  V.  2.     Plutarch,  Ale.  23. 

'  So  our  Buckingham  —  whose  character  in  many  points  resembled  that  of 
Alcibiades  —  during  his  embassy  in  France,  as  Clarendon  says,  had  the  ambition, 
to  fix  hit  eyet  upoHf  and  to  dedicate  hi*  mott  violent  affection  to  a  lady  of  a  very 
sublime  quality. 
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no  difficulty  in  finding  instruments  for  his  revenge,  chap. 
The  success  and  influence  of  Alcibiades  among  the  ^^^^^ 
Asiatic  Greeks,  though  immediately  subservient  to 
the  interest  of  Sparta,  were  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
the  envy  of  many  leading  individuals.  The  sugges- 
tions of  Agis  probably  contributed  toward  repre- 
senting him  as  a  dangerous  person,  whom  it  was 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  to  put  out  of  the  way. 
The  great  armament  under  Theramenes  seemed  to 
afford  full  security ;  and  orders  were  sent  either  with 
it,  or  soon  after,  to  Astyochus,  to  despatch  Alcibiades. 
According  to  one  account  he  was  warned  of  his 
danger  by  Timaea ;  he  at  least  received  timely  notice 
of  it,  and  henceforth  did  not  again  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  Spartans,  but  attached  himself  wholly 
to  the  court  of  Tissaphemes. 

The  treachery  of  the  Spartan  government,  if  it  did 
not  strongly  rouse  his  resentment,  so  altered  his 
position  as  to  compel  him  to  adopt  a  new  course.  It 
was  no  longer  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  but  in  spite  of 
her  hostility,  that  he  could  hope  to  overthrow  his 
enemies,  and  to  recover  his  station  at  Athens ;  and 
the  safety  of  his  country  became  indissolubly  linked 
with  his  own.  But  though  the  same  motive  now 
induced  him  to  thwart  the  Peloponnesians,  which  had 
hitherto  engaged  him  in  their  service,  he  was  also 
desirous  that  the  Athenians,  before  they  received  his 
assistance,  should  feel  their  need  of  him,  and  should 
look  up  to  him  as  a  powerful  benefactor.  Both  these 
objects  he  hoped  to  accomplish  through  the  favour 
of  Tissaphernes.  He  easily  insinuated  himself  into 
the  satrap's  good  graces,  by  those  arts  of  flattery  in 
which  he  was  so  consimmiate  a  master,  as  not  to  fear 
competition  even  with  an  oriental  courtier.  Tissa- 
phemes was  so  much  delighted  with  his  society,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to 
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XXVIIL 


Alcibiades 
the  couD- 
sellor  of 
Tlnapber- 
net. 


his  favourite  park.  But  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
his  patron's  confidence,  so  as  to  make  him  the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  designs,  Alcibiades  well  knew  that 
something  more  was  requisite  than  to  minister  to  the 
amusements  of  his  leisure  hours.  It  was  not  a  con- 
formity of  taste  and  habits,  but  of  interests,  that 
could  effect  a  solid  union  between  them.  It  was 
therefore  his  aim  to  draw  Tissaphemes  into  the  train 
of  measures  which  he  had  planned  for  his  own  ends, 
by  representing  it  as  indispensable  to  his  safety  and 
prosperity. 

The  first  step  was  not  difficult.  He  counselled 
Tissaphemes  to  contract  the  supplies  which  he  had 
hitherto  furnished  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet ;  and  this  advice  was  too  congenial  to 
the  satrap's  avarice  not  to  be  readily  adopted.  It 
was  at  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades  that  he  reduced 
the  pay  of  the  seamen  from  a  drachma  a  day,  first  to 
three  fifths  and  then  to  one  half  of  that  amount,  and 
became  gradually  less  and  less  punctual  in  his  disburse- 
ments.^ His  counsellor  likewise  prompted  him  with 
arguments  to  meet  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  instructing  him  to  plead  the  example  of  the 
Athenians,  who  from  motives  not  of  parsimony  but 
of  policy,  for  the  preservation  of  temperance  and 
discipline  in  their  fleets,  allowed  their  sailors  only 
half  a  drachma  a  day :  and  he  suggested  to  him  that 
a  small  sum  of  money,  judiciously  distributed  among 
the  commanders  of  the  allied  forces,  would  silence 
their  complaints ;  and  in  fact  none  but  Hermocrates 
was  able  to  withstand  this  bait.     He  himself  under- 


1  Krueger  (Comment  ad  Dionya.  p.  354.)  seems  to  have  quite  bewildered  him- 
self in  bis  account  of  these  transactiomi.  He  has  not  observed  that  Thucy- 
dides,  c  46.,  clearly  ascribes  the  first  reduction  of  the  pay  to  the  influence  of 
Alcibiades.  He  therefore  resorts  to  coi\jectures  equally  unnecessary  and  iropro* 
bable :  that  Tissaphemes  made  an  addition  out  of  his  own  coffers  to  the  pay 
allowed  by  the  king,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  a  drachma  a  day,  which  he  then  cut  down 
to  one  half  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades ;  or  that  the  words  iarrt  ^paxMV^  *AmKns 
are  an  interpolation. 
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took  in  the  satrap's  name  to  answer  the  applications  chap. 
which  were  made  to  him  by  the  revolted  cities  for  ,  ^^^^^^- 
pecuniary  aid.  The  Chians  he  dismissed  with  a 
sharp  rebuke:  wealthy  as  they  were^  they  ought  to 
be  ashained  of  calling  upon  others^  not  only  to  risk 
their  lives,  but  to  spend  their  resources,  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberty.  The  others  he  admonished 
that  it  was  only  reasonable  they  should  contri- 
bute as  much  at  least,  if  not  more,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  independence,  as  they  had  heretofore 
paid  to  the  Athenians,  For  all,  there  was  one 
specious  pretext  to  cover  the  rejection  of  their 
demands.  Tissaphemes  was  obliged  to  use  a  strict 
economy,  so  long  as  he  carried  on  the  war  unth  his  pri- 
vate funds ;  he  would  be  both  just  and  liberal,  when- 
ever he  received  a  sufficient  supply  of  treasure  from  the 
King. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
Tissaphemes  with  a  view  of  the  war,  and  of  his  own 
relation  to  the  belligerents,  diflferent  from  that  which 
he  had  hitherto  taken.  Tissaphemes  had  hitherto  been 
sincerely  anxious  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Athens, 
which  he  had  been  used  to  consider  as  the  only  enemy 
that  his  master  had  to  fear  in  the  west,  and  he  had  been 
preparing  to  bring  a  great  armament  from  Phoenicia  to 
aid  the  Peloponnesians.  Alcibiades  now  moderated 
his  eagerness  by  pointing  out  to  him  a  new  and  greater 
danger,  with  which  the  King  would  be  threatened,  if 
the  same  state  should  acquire  the  ascendancy  in  Greece 
both  by  sea  and  land.  So  long  as  Greece  was  divided 
between  two  rival  powers,  neither  could  ever  be  for- 
midable to  the  King,  who  might  always  turn  the  arms 
of  the  one  against  the  other.  But  if  the  empire  of  the 
sea  should  be  united  to  that  of  the  land,  he  might  be 
brought  into  an  immediate  and  hazardous  struggle 
with  the  single  mistress  of  Greece.  It  was  both 
cheaper  and  safer  to  let  the  Greeks  grind  each  other 
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CHAP,     down  in  a  protracted  conflict.      If  however  it  was 
^  _  necessary  to  side  with  either  party,  the  King's  interests 

were  less  at  variance  with  those  of  Athens  than  with 
her  rival's.  Her  views  were  mainly  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  her  maritime  dominion ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  securing  it,  she  would  probably  be  willing  to 
resign  the  sovereignty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  King ; 
whereas  the  Spartans  professed  themselves  the  cham- 
pions of  Grecian  liberty  and  independence,  and  there- 
fore, if  they  were  victorious  in  their  contest  with  Athens, 
could  not  consistently  suflfer  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
to  remain  subject  to  the  Persian  empire.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  object  of  Tissaphemes,  first  to  extort 
what  concessions  he  could  from  the  Athenians,  and 
then  to  rid  himself  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

These  suggestions  sank  deep  in  the  mind  of  Tissa- 
phemes, whose  temper  and  capacity  they  exactly  suited. 
He  appears  to  have  dismissed  all  intentions  of  bringing 
his  Phoenician  fleet  into  the  jEgcan,  and  to  have  re- 
solved to  use  it  only  as  a  pretext  for  keeping  the 
Peloponnesians  inactive  by  the  constant  expectation 
of  being  soon  joined  by  a  force  which  would  overwhelm 
the  enemy,  until  the  strength  of  their  navy  was  wasted, 
whilst  the  most  favourable  opportunities  were  lost. 
He  admitted  Alcibiades  to  his  moSt  confidential  in- 
timacy, and  Alcibiades,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  fail 
to  make  the  most  public  display  of  the  footing  which 
he  had  gained  in  the  satrap's  favour.  The  report  of 
his  potent  influence,  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated, 
reached  the  Athenian  camp  at  Samos,  and  produced 
such  an  efffect  there,  that  he  now  thought  it  time  to 
intimate  to  some  of  the  leading  men  that  his  resent- 
ment was  not  implacable,  and  that  he  would  be  no  less 
willing  than  able  to  render  the  most  important  services 
to  his  country,  if  he  might  depend  on  returning  to  it 
with  safety ;  but  that  he  could  not  feel  secure  so  long 
as  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  vio- 
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lent  democratical  party  which  had  driven  him  into  chap. 
exile.  The  persons  to  whom  this  message  was  sent  > 
eagerly  caught  at  the  prospect  which  it  held  out,  that 
Alcibiades  would  lend  his  aid  toward  overthrowing 
the  constitution,  and  establishing  an  oligarchy,  in  which 
they  would  be  among  the  principal  members.  The 
burdens  to  which  the  wealthier  citizens  were  subjected 
since  the  Sicilian  disaster,  added  to  their  ordinary 
causes  of  discontent,  had  worn  out  the  patience  of 
many,  and  disposed  them  to  desire  a  revolution  at  any 
cost,  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  independence  of 
the  state.  They  were  therefore  delighted  with  over- 
tures which  promised  to  gratify  their  chief  wish,  and 
by  means  wUch  at  the  same  time  might  enable  them 
to  overcome  their  foreign  enemies.  Some  of  them  Aicibiades 
crossed  over  to  the  continent,  and  had  an  interview  ^S  ttw* 
with  Alcibiades,  which  confirmed  their  hopes,  and  Athenians 
quickened  their  resolution.  Let  democracy  be  abo- 
lished at  Athens,  and  he  engaged  to  put  them  upon 
good  terms  first  with  Tissaphemes  and  then  with  the 
King,  who  would  be  more  inclined  to  trust  them  under 
a  different  government.  On  their  return  to  Samos, 
they  mustered  their  friends  and  concerted  their 
measures,  which  embraced  not  only  Athens,  but  the 
subject  states,  in  which  they  proposed  to  bring  about 
a  similar  revolution  ;  and  they  now  ventured  publicly 
to  announce  the  offers  of  Alcibiades,  with  the  condition 
annexed  to  them.  The  great  body  of  the  citizens  in 
the  fleet,  startled  by  the  sacrifice  required  from  them, 
but  attracted  by  the  advantages  of  the  Persian  alliance, 
which  would  supply  the  -deficiencies  of  their  own  ex- 
hausted treasury,  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
which  was  interpreted  by  the  authors  of  the  project  as 
acquiescence.  Having  made  this  first  and  most  cri- 
tical step,  they  again  held  a  private  meeting  of  their 
adherents,  and  took  the  proposals  of  Alcibiades  into 
more  mature  consideration.     No  objection  was  offered 
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CHAP,     by  any  one  present,  except  by  Phrynichus  the  general, 
t  an  unprincipled  but  sharpsighted  adventurer,  who  de- 

phrynichut.  clapcd  that  he  placed  no  confidence,  either  in  the 
intentions  of  Alcibiades,  or  in  his  ability  to  fulfil  his 
promises,  and  that  their  whole  scheme  appeared  to 
him  big  with  dangers  which  they  had  not  sufficiently 
weighed.  He  could  not  believe  that  Alcibiades  was 
at  heart  more  friendly  to  oligarchy  than  to  democracy, 
or  that  he  desired  any  other  revolution  than  one  which 
would  enable  his  partizans  to  bring  him  back  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  they  must  be  on  their  guard  that  he  did 
not  involve  them  in  a  civil  war.  On  the  other  hand 
it  seemed  incredible  that  the  King  could  ever  be  per- 
suaded to  expose  himself  to  the  enmity  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  who  were  now  formidable  at  sea  and  masters 
of  several  important  cities  in  his  dominions,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Athenians,  whom  he  could  not  trust.  Their 
plan  of  establishing  oligarchical  government  in  the 
subject  states,  would,  he  was  convinced,  be  attended 
with  consequences  which  they  did  not  expect.  Instead 
of  inducing  the  revolted  towns  to  submit  to  their  au- 
thority, it  would  encourage  the  others  to  rebel.  What 
their  subjects  wanted  was  not  a  change  in  their  consti- 
tution, but  independence ;  and  if  they  were  forced  to 
continue  under  Athenian  sovereignty,  they  would 
prefer  the  rule  of  the  Athenian  people  to  that  of  an 
oligarchy,  which  they  knew  by  experience  to  be  far 
more  oppressive.  It  was  by  the  very  persons  who 
would  take  the  lead  in  an  oligarchical  government  that 
they  were  plundered  and  trampled  on,  and  it  was  to 
the  people  alone  that  they  looked  for  protection,  when 
their  property  or  their  persons  were  threatened  with 
violence.  If  the  supreme  power  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors,  they  would  have  no  refuge 
left. 

These  reflections  do  indeed  give  us  a  still  higher 
opinion  of  the  sagacity  and  judgment  of  Phrynichus, 
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than  the  circumspection  which  he  displayed  on  a  for-  chap. 
mer  occasion  in  his  military  character.  Thucydides 
adds  the  sanction  of  his  own  authority  to  the  conjecture 
of  Phi^ynichus  as  to  the  designs  of  Alcibiades ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  preferred 
any  form  of  democracy  to  the  kind  of  oligarchy  which 
his  new  friends  wished  to  establish.  But  he  seems 
to  have  had  two  motives  for  professing  himself  hostile 
to  the  existing  constitution.  He  might  expect  that 
the  first  attempt  made  to  subvert  it  would  involve  the 
ruin  of  Androcles  and  other  demagogues,  his  personal 
enemies,  who,  as  long  as  they  retained  their  influence, 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  recall ;  and  he  might 
think  that  the  condition  which  he  attached  to  his 
ofl^ers,  whUe  it  rendered  them  the  more  plausible,  might 
serve  as  a  colour  for  evasion  and  delay.  Perhaps,  as 
the  final  result,  he  anticipated  a  contest  between  two 
factions,  in  which  he  might  be  umpire,  and  might 
cany  away  the  stake. 

But  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samos,  making  their 
wishes  the  measure  of  probability,  slighted  the  warn- 
ings of  Phrynichus,  adhered  to  their  first  resolution, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens  headed  by  Pisander, 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  most  active  in 
keeping  up  the  public  alarm  in  the  affair  of  the 
Hermes-busts,  to  negotiate  for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades, 
the  abolition  of  democratical  institutions,  and  alliance 
with  Persia.  Phrynichus  now  began  to  think  his 
own  position  dangerous ;  he  foresaw  that,  if  Alcibiades 
should  be  restored,  he  should  be  exposed  to  his  fiercest 
resentment,  as  the  man  who  alone  had  endeavoured 
to  thwart  his  views  ;  he  therefore  determined  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  He  sent  a  letter  to  Astyochus,  in- 
forming him  of  the  injury  Alcibiades  was  doing  to  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  of  the  attempts  he 
was  making  to  gain  Tissaphemes  for  Athens,  adding 
an  excuse  or  explanation  of  his  own  treachery.     But 
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x^^n.    -A^tyo^'^^s  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  will  to 
*  serve  the  wishes  of  Phrynichus.     Alcibiades,  after 

the  warning  he  had  received,  no  longer  put  himself 
in  the  power  of  the  Spartans,  and  Astyochus,  as 
clea.rly  appears  from  the  sequel,  had  sold  himself  to 
Tissaphemes.  He  repaired  to  Magnesia,  where  the 
satrap  was  residing,  and  communicated  the  contents 
of  the  letter  to  him  and  Alcibiades-  Alcibiades  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  principal  officers  at  Samos, 
complaining  of  the  treason  of  Phrynichus,  and  de- 
manding  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  On  this 
occasion  Phrynichus,  blinded  perhaps  by  his  fears, 
seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  his  wonted  sagacity ; 
unless  we  should  suppose  his  conduct  the  result  of  a 
very  bold  as  well  as  subtle  artifice.  He  again  wrote 
to  Astyochus,  intimating  no  suspicion  of  his  breach 
of  secrecy,  but  only  complaining  of  his  want  of 
caution,  and  offered  to  betray  the  Athenian  armament 
into  his  hands,  with  the  town  of  Samos,  which  like 
most  of  the  others  in  Ionia  was  unfortified,  minutely 
describing  all  the  particulars  of  the  plan.  Astyochus 
betrayed  this  letter  also  to  Alcibiades,  who  sent  a 
fresh  charge  against  Phrynichus  to  Samos.  But  be- 
fore his  despatch  arrived  there,  Phrynichus — who 
had  either  discovered  or  foreseen  the  behaviour  of 
Astyochus — announced  that  the  enemy,  as  he  had 
been  informed  on  good  authority,  was  preparing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  town  and  of 
the  absence  of  a  part  of  the  fleet,  and  to  surprise  their 
encampment,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
fortifying  Samos,  and  taking  other  precautions ;  and 
he  immediately  gave  his  orders,  as  general,  to  the 
same  effect.  After  this  the  letter  of  Alcibiades, 
which  confirmed  his  information  as  to  the  enemy's 
designs,  was  not  only  harmless,  but  seemed  to  prove 
that  both  the  charges  were  malicious  fabrications. 
Alcibiades  now  laboured  still  more  earnestly  to  con- 
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vince   Tissaphemes   of   the  policy  of   sidinff  with     chap. 
Athens ;  and  the  conference  at  Cnidus,  which  showed  t 


that  he  had  judged  rightly  of  the  temper  and  views 
of  Sparta,  added  fresh  weight  to  his  arguments.  The 
satrap's  inclination  now  tended  this  way;  and  he 
was  only  restrained  from  yielding  to  it  by  his  fear 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  whose  naval  superiority  made 
it  dangerous  to  provoke  them.^ 

In  the  mean  while,  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  Pisander*! 
executed  their  commission  at  Athens  with  great  AthemT'* 
success.  In  the  popular  assembly  he  exhibited  the 
prospect  which  wWnow  opened  of  overcombg  the 
Peloponnesians  with  the  aid  of  Persia,  and  stated  the 
terms  on  which  this  benefit  was  to  be  purchased: 
that  the  decree  against  Alcibiades  must  first  be 
repealed,  and  that  some  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
constitution.  Pisander  had  to  encounter  a  vehement 
opposition  both  from  the  ardent  friends  of  democracy, 
and  from  the  personal  enemies  of  Alcibiades.  He 
probably  had  some  in  the  great  priestly  families,  the 
Eumolpids  and  Ceryces,  which  filled  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  They  en- 
deavoured to  alarm  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
while  others  appealed  to  its  pride,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  indignity  of  making  a  way  for  the  return 
of  Alcibiades  on  the  ruin  of  the  laws.  But  the  main 
point  had  been  already  gained,  when  the  public  spirit 
was  brought  down  to  a  state  in  which  it  could  tolerate 
such  a  proposal,  though  cautipusly  worded,  so  as  to 
leave  it  doubtful  what  parts  of  its  institutions  the 
people  would  be  required  to  sacrifice.  Pisander  felt 
the  strong  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  was  not 


'  TbJt  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Ttaucydides,  viu.  62.,  and  not  to  be  im- 
properly or  harshly  expressed  according  to  the  reading  wturBrjtfat.  According  to 
the  reading  iriffrtv^qnu,  which  Rrueger  prefers,  the  views  attributed  to  Tissa- 
phemes, whether  it  was  the  confidence  of  Alcibiades  or  that  of  the  Athenians  that 
he  Is  SQpposed  to  desire  to  gain,  woald,  even  if  in  themselves  probable,  be  mnch 
mora  obtcurely  intimated. 
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moved  either  by  the  indignant  protestations  of  the 
demagogues,  or  by  the  solemn  adjurations  of  the 
priests,  but  calmly  called  on  his  opponents  to  answer 
a  plain  question.  He  successively  interrogated  each 
of  them,  whether  he  saw  any  hope  of  safety  for  the 
commonwealth,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians  had 
raised  a  navy,  at  least  as  powerful  as  their  own, 
which  was  maintained  by  Persian  gold,  and  were 
masters  of  more  cities  than  remained  attached  to  the 
Athenian  confederacy,  imless  the  King  could  be 
brought  over  to  their  side.  None  ventured  to  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  and  Pisander  triumphantly  con- 
cluded :  The  only  way  of  gaining  this  ally  is  to  temper 
our  constitution^  and  to  JiU  the  chief  offices  of  the  state^ 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be  able  to  trust  us ;  this 
is  not  a  time  to  discuss  forms  of  government^  but  to 
provide  for  the  public  safety.  If  the  innovations  thai 
may  be  expedient  for  the  present  should  not  satisfy  us^ 
they  may  be  hereafter  revised.  Alcibiades  must  be 
restored ;  for  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  accomplish 
the  object  for  which  these  changes  are  to  be  made. 
Urged  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
soothed  by  the  hope  of  resuming  its  concessions,  the 
people  yielded,  and  passed  a  decree,  by  which  Pi- 
sander and  ten  other  commissioners  were  invested 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  with  Tissaphernes  and 
Alcibiades.  Pisander  at  the  same  time,  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  Phrynichus,  imputed  the  fall  of  lasus  to 
his  treachery.  He  and  Scironides,  one  of  his  col- 
logues, were  recalled,  and  Leon  and  Diomedon  were 
sent  to  supply  their  place. 

Pisander  neither  had  fully  disclosed  the  nature  of 
the  political  changes  which  he  had  in  view,  nor  did 
he  mean  to  rely  on  the  consent  of  the  people  for 
bringing  them  about.  He  had  more  convenient  in- 
struments at  his  conmiand.  In  most  of  the  Greek 
states  the  ambition  of  individuals,  or  the  conflict  of 
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parties,  had  given  rise  to  a  number  of  private  associa-  chap. 
tions,  for  purposes  either  wholly  or  mainly  political,  ^^"^^"^ 
some  attached  to  a  single  leader,  others  united  by  the 
common  interests  of  the  members.  These  clubs  were 
of  long  standing  at  Athens.  Cimon  had  formed  one, 
which  rallied  round  him  as  its  centre,  attracted  not 
more  perhaps  by  his  fortime  and  abilities  than  by  his 
principles,  shared  the  reproach  which  he  incurred  by 
his  partiality  for  Sparta,  and  proved  its  devotedness 
to  his  person  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra.  It  seems  to 
have  been  by  means  of  a  similar  imion  that  Thucy- 
dides,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  endeavoured  to  collect 
and  guide  the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  party. 
It  was  so  perhaps  that  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  had 
been  enabled  to  defeat  the  attempt  of  Hyperbolus. 
It  was  on  his  command  over  such  associations,  that 
Alcibiades  relied  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  am- 
bitious designs.  But  there  appear  to  have  been  many 
political  clubs  at  Athens,  which  did  not  acknowledge 
any  chief,  but  merely  aimed  at  certain  objects  in 
which  all  the  members  were  equally  concerned.  The 
defective  administration  of  justice  exposed  improtected 
individuals  to  vexation  and  wrong,  but  enabled  a 
number,  who  combined  their  fortunes  and  credit,  the 
more  easily  to  shield  each  other,  or  to  strike  a  common 
enemy.  Another  end  for  which  such  coalitions 
were  formed,  was  to  control  the  elections  for  offices 
of  trust  and  power,  either  with  a  view  to  self-defence, 
or  to  the  extension  of  their  influence.  In  every 
case  both  the  object  and  the  means,  if  not  positively 
illegal,  were  such  as  the  law  did  not  recognise ;  the 
mutual  attachment  of  the  associates  was  stronger 
than  the  ties  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the  state, 
and  even  than  those  of  blood  ;  and  the  law  of  honour 
which  generally  prevailed  among  them  required  that 
they  should  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  and  from  no 
crime,  which  the  common  interest  might  demand. 
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These  associations  therefore  were  hotbeds  of  seditious 
and  revolutionary  projects ;  and  Phiynichus  found 
it  easy  to  engage  them  on  his  side;  and  before  he 
left  Athens,  he  had  organised  an  extensive  conspiracy 
among  them  for  the  immediate  subversion  of  the 
democratical  government. 

Leon  and  Diomedon  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
before  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  soon 
after  sailed  to  Rhodes  to  inspect  the  enemy's  condition. 
They  found  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  still  laid  up,  but 
made  a  landing  on  the  island  and  gained  a  victory  over 
the  troops  which  marched  against  them,  and  then  sta- 
tioned themselves  at  Chalce  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  seize  all  occasions  of  annoying 
him.  While  they  were  here,  Pedaritus  sent  to  Rhodes 
to  announce  that  the  Athenians  had  completed  their 
works,  and  that  Chios  could  only  be  saved  by  the  im- 
mediate succour  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  armament. 
But  before  it  could  move  to  his  relief,  collecting  all 
his  land  forces,  he  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  enemy's 
naval  camp,  and  succeeded  in  storming  it,  and  in  taking 
some  of  their  galleys  which  were  hauled  up  there ; 
but  the  Athenians  soon  brought  up  their  main  body, 
and  an  action  ensued  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  siege  now  became  closer  than  before,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  the  Chians  began  to  suffer  greatly 
from  hunger. 

About  the  same  time  Pisander  and  his  colleagues 
arrived,  and  opened  the  negotiation  with  which  they 
were  entrusted,  and  which  Alcibiades  conducted  on 
behalf  of  Tissaphemes.  But  affairs  were  no  longer  in 
the  state  in  which  Pisander  had  left  them,  when  he 
was  deputed  by  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samos  to 
Athens.  Tissaphemes  was  then,  in  appearance  at 
least,  wavering  between  the  two  belligerents,  but  in- 
clined to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Athenians.  His 
however  was  a  character,  in  which  fear  predominated 
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over  every  other  impulse,  and  he  had  soon  abandoned  chap. 
all  thoughts  of  the  more  hazardous  course  which  had 
been  last  suggested  by  Alcibiades,  which  would  have 
involved  him  in  a  contest  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  recurred  to  the  plan,  which,  when  it  was  first 
proposed  to  him,  he  had  adopted  with  entire  approba- 
tion, of  letting  both  powers  waste  themselves  in  a  pro- 
tracted conflict  with  each  other.  Alcibiades  saw  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  lead  the  satrap  beyond  the  line 
of  neutrality,  and  had  therefore  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
saving  his  credit  and  extricating  himself  from  his  en- 
gagements. He  determined  to  force  the  Athenians 
themselves  to  break  off  the  negotiations,  by  making 
demands  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  grant ; 
and  Tissaphemes  thought  it  prudent  to  mask  his  in- 
tentions, and  to  leave  a  door  open  for  a  future  accom- 
modation, and  was  therefore  willing  that  they  should 
seem  to  have  rejected  his  overtures.  The  confidences 
were  held  in  his  presence,  and  Alcibiades,  who  spoke 
for  him,  advanced  in  his  demands,  as  the  Athenian 
commissioners  gave  way.  He  was  hardly  prepared 
for  the  full  extent  of  their  compliance.  Even  when 
he  exacted  the  cession  of  all  Ionia  and  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  he  found  them  still  yielding.  But  when,  in  a 
third  interview,  he  required  that  the  King  should  be  at 
Uberty  to  keep  as  many  ships  as  he  would  \m  the  sea, 
and  to  send  them  in  any  direction  along  his  own  coasts, 
the  patience  of  the  commissioners  was  exhausted. 
This  seemed  equivalent  to  an  abdication  of  the  mari- 
time sovereignty  of  Athens ;  and  being  now  convinced 

:  that  Alcibiades  was  trifling  with  them,  they  indig- 
nantly put  an  end  to  the  negotiation,  and  returned  to 
Samos. 

Having  thus  broken  with  the  Athenians,  Tissa- 
phemes made  it  his  next  care  to  sooth  the  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  and  he  inmiediately  proceeded  to  Caunus,  and 

I    invited  their  conunanders  to  an  interview.     He  saw 
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that  the  policy  he  had  adopted  required  that  he  should 
open  his  coffers  to  them ;  that  without  a  supply  of 
money  they  could  not  maintain  their  fleet,  or  would 
be  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle  on  disadvantageous 
terms  with  the  Athenians ;  in  either  case  the  balance 
which  he  wished  to  preserve  would  be  lost.  There  was 
however  beside  a  danger  to  apprehend,  which  still 
more  nearly  concerned  him.  Urged  by  their  need, 
and  irritated  by  his  conduct,  they  might  easily  be 
tempted  to  seize  by  force  what  he  withheld  from  them, 
and  at  once  to  satisfy  their  wants  and  their  revenge, 
by  plundering  and  ravaging  his  province.  Yet,  after 
the  conference  at  Cnidus,  they  could  not  accept  his 
subsidies  until  a  new  treaty  had  been  concluded,  on 
terms  which  would  remove  the  objections  of  Lichas. 
All  therefore  he  could  attempt  was  to  save  his  master's 
dignity  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  elude  the  jealousy  of 
Sparta*  by  vague  and  ambiguous  language. 

These  objects  he  seems  to  have  accomplished  in  a 
third  treaty,  dated  from  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  but 
ratified,  it  would  appear,  by  the  governors  of  all  the 
western  maritime  provinces  of  Persia.  For,  beside 
Tissaphemes,  the  sons  of  Phamaces,  the  father  of 
Phamabazus,  are  mentioned  as  parties,  with  a  per- 
sonage named  Hieramenes,  probably  the  same  who 'is 
elsewhere  said  to  have  married  a  sister  of  Darius.  In 
this  treaty  the  article  which  had  before  given  offence 
was  so  limited,  as  to  imply  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  of  the  European  Greeks,  but  yet  so 
as  not  to  renounce  any  claim  that  the  Persian  king 
had  ever  advanced,  and  distinctly  enough,  though  in 
a  singular  form,  to  recognise  his  right  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Asiatic  colonies.  It  declared,  that  the  King's 
country,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  Asia,  belonged  to  the  King^: 
language  which  could  have  no  meaning,  imless  it  re- 


'  lUpw  T^r  fiaffi\4wst  Z<ni  rijs  *AffUu  tari^  fiuJiKitts  §b^au    Thuc  tui.  68. 
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ferred  to  districts  which  had  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  chap. 
subject  to  him  in  fact :  and  in  this  sense  it  seems  to  ^^^"'• 
have  been  understood  by  all  parties.  A  more  explicit 
stipulation  than  was  contained  in  either  of  the  preced- 
ing treaties  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  was  introduced  into  this,  though  with  reference 
to  a  previous  compact  the  terms  of  which  are  not 
stated.  Tissaphemes  engages  to  furnish  pay  for  the 
ships  which  had  been  sent  from  Peloponnesus,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  contract^,  until  those  which  the 
King  was  fitting  out  should  arrive.  After  that,  the 
Peloponnesians  must  either  maintain  their  own  arma- 
ment, or  consider  all  the  supplies  which  they  receive 
for  that  purpose  from  Tissaphemes  — though  he  bound 
himself  to  advance  them — as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  to  be  carried  on  in 
concert  by  the  two  allied  fleets.  As  soon  as  this 
treaty  was  concluded,  Tissaphemes  executed  one  part 
of  its  conditions,  by  an  immediate  payment,  and  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  actively  preparing  to  bring 
up  the  great  Phoenician  fleet,  to  which  the  two  con- 
tending parties  had  long  been  looking  forward  with 
anxious  expectation. 

The  Peloponnesians  now  determined  to  return,  as 
Tissaphemes  himself  wished  them  to  do,  to  Miletus. 
But  before  they  had  left  Rhodes,  they  were  invited  by 
an  embassy  from  Eretria  to  lend  their  aid  toward 
eff^ecting  the  revolt  which  had  been  long  meditated  in 
Eubcea.  One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  execution 
of  that  design  had  been  recently  removed.  The  town 
of  Oropus,  which,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  afforded  them  the  means  of  con- 

'  Karit  rh  ^vyxttfuya.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  rate  of  pay,  or 
only  to  the  general  undertaking  mentioned  viii  5.,  inrurx'^'tTo  rpo^v  •Kopi^tiv, 
The  rate  of  pay  ppecifled  at  Sparta  appears,  from  viii.  29.,  to  have  been  a  drachma 
a  day.  But  it  teems  that  after  the  third  treaty  with  Tissaphemes  the  Peloponne- 
sians contented  themselves  with  the  ordinary  allowance ;  for  Xenophon,  Hell.  1. 
6.  5.,  ^penks  of  a  contract  by  which  the  King  had  engaged  to  give  half  a  drachma 
a  day.  Krueger,  p.  356.,  supposes  that  this  was  the  rate  always  implied  when  no 
particular  sum  was  expressed. 

VOL.  IV.  0 
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CHAP,  tinually  annoying  the  island,  and  especially  its  opposite 
neighbour  Eretria,  had  been  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  an  Athenian  garrison, 
by  a  party  of  the  citizens,  aided  by  some  Eretrians, 
who  were  now  eager  to»  shake  off  the  authority  of 
Chios  re-  Athens.  But  the  Pcloponnesian  commanders  con- 
sidered the  relief  of  Chios  as  an  object  of  superior  im- 
portance, and  toward  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of 
411  set  sail  from  Rhodes  with  their  whole  armament. 
In  their  passage,  off  the  Triopian  foreland,  they  saw 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  just  left  its  station  at 
Chalce.  There  was  no  disposition  on  either  side  to 
risk  an  immediate  attack ;  but  this  movement  of  the 
Athenians,  who  arrived  at  Samos  about  the  same  time 
that  the  enemy  reached  Miletus,  convinced  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  relieve 
Chios  without  a  battle.  But  while  they  remained  in 
suspense,  the  Chians,  hard  pressed  by  the  siege,  made 
a  vigorous  effort  for  their  own  deliverance.  A  Spartan 
named  Leon,  who  accompanied  Antisthenes  to  Miletus, 
had  taken  the  command  in  the  room  of  Pedaritus,  and 
had  brought  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys,  which  had 
been  left  to  guard  Miletus  while  the  fleet  lay  at  Rhodes. 
AVith  this  reinforcement  the  Chians  were  able  to  man 
thirty-six  galleys  ^ ;  the  Athenians  only  numbered 
thirty-two.  The  besieged  drew  out  their  whole  mili- 
tary force,  and  occupied  a  strong  position,  while  their 
fleet  advanced  against  the  enemy.  A  warm  engage- 
ment ensued,  which  lasted  till  late  in  the  evening; 
and  the  Chians,  if  not  victorious,  were  at  least  not 
worsted;  and  this,  in  an  action  vnih  an  Athenian 
fleet  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  was  still  a  triumph. 
This  success  was  immediately  followed  by  a  happy 
change  in  the  state  of  their  affairs.    Early  in  the  spring 

'  Nothing,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  can  be  clearer  than  the  statement  of 
Thucydides,  viii.  61.,  that  the  Chians  had  received  the  reinforcement  brought  to 
them  by  Leon,  bffore  they  went  out  to  flght  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  go  out  to 
meet  him,     Perhai>8  some  Latin  translator  has  obscured  the  author's  meaning. 
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Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan,  marched  from  Miletus  with  a  chap. 
small  body  of  troops  toward  the  Hellespont,  to  excite  > 
the  cities  in  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus  to  revolt  from 
Athens.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there  Abydos  opened 
her  gates  to  him,  and  Lampsacus  imitated  the  example 
two  days  after.  On  hearing  of  these  events  Strombi- 
chides  sailed  from  Chios  with  twenty-four  ships,  includ- 
ing some  transports,  and  took  Lampsacus,  an  unwaUed 
city,  by  storm,  after  defeating  its  troops  ;  but  content- 
ed himself  with  the  pillage,  and  permitted  the  citizens 
to  return  to  their  dwellings.  He  then  marched  against 
Abydos,  but  could  not  succeed  there  either  by  force 
or  persuasion,  and  therefore  crossed  over  to  Sestus, 
which  he  made  his  station  for  the  protection  of  the 
Hellespont.  After  his  departure  the  Chians  became 
decidedly  superior  to  the  enemy  by  sea,  and  Astyochus 
ventured  to  sail  along  the  coast  with  two  galleys  to 
Chios,  and  to  bring  away  the  squadron  with  which 
they  had  been  last  reinforced  to  Miletus.^  The  arma- 
ment under  his  conunand  now  amounted  to  upwards 
of  a  hundred  sail,  and  he  soon  after  appeared  with  it 
before  Samos  to  offer  battle  to  the  Athenians.  But 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Samos  which  he  was  probably 
acquainted  with,  did  not  permit  them  to  accept  his 
challenge,  and  he  sailed  back  to  Miletus. 

Pisander  and  his  colleagues  were  not  disheartened 
by  the  issue  of  their  negotiation  with  Tissaphemes ; 
and  on  their  return  to  Samos,  they  both  strengthened 
the  resolutions  of  the  oligarchical  faction  in  the  fleet, 
and  found  means  to  form  a  new  oligarchical  party 
among  the  Samions,  who  had  so  lately  overpowered 
and  persecuted  their  own  nobility.  Their  Athenian 
partizans,  though  sensible  of  their  weakness  and  danger, 

'  ▼HI.  63.  «co/i{^ei  oJn6S9v  rc^f  vovi.  Not  certainly  all  the  ships  —  which  the 
Chians  would  not  have  parted  with  —  and  therefore  it  seems  that  Leon's  squadron 
must  be  referred  to.  Yet  the  Chians  might  have  added  some  of  their  own,  so  as 
to  raise  the  number  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  94  to  1 12.  Krurger,  p.  303., 
supposes  that  the  galleys  not  accounted  for  may  have  been  fUmished  by  the  Bho« 
dlans. 

C   2 
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xxvnr     ^^™^  *^  *^^  determination  of  renouncing  all  depend- 
ence on  Alcibiades,  who,  they  began  to  see,  could 
never  become  a  cordial  adherent  to  such  a  cause  as 
theirs,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts  and  sacrifices,    to   which   they   en- 
couraged  one  another  by  the  reflection,  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  labouring  for  any  end  but  their 
own   private   advantage.     With   this  purpose    they 
sent  Pisander  home,mth  five  of  his  colleagues,  to  prose- 
cute the  work  which  he  had  begun  there,  and  instructed 
them  to  establish  oligarchical  government  in  all  the 
subject  cities  at  which  they  might  stop  in  their  voyage ; 
and  the  remaining  five  were  despatched  on  the  like  mis- 
sion to  other  quarters.     Diotrephes,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  command  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  was 
sent  from  Chios  with  instructions  of  the  same  kind. 
Accordingly  on  his  arrival  at  Thasos  he  abolished  the 
democratical   constitution.     But  the  result  of  this 
change  was  very  different  from  that  which  its  authors 
expected,  though  Phrynichus  had  predicted  it.   Within 
two    months   after,   when   Diotrephes  had  left  the 
island,  the  Thasians  began  to  fortify  their  city,  and 
prepared  to  resume  their  independence ;  and  a  party 
of  refugees  who,  from  their  places  of  exile  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, had  long  been  concerting  measures  with  their 
friends  at  home  for  this  end,  unexpectedly  found  the 
principal   obstacle   to   the   accomplishment   of  their 
designs — the  opposition  of  the  commonalty — removed 
by  the  Athenians  themselves.     And  such,  Thucydides 
observes,  were  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  in 
most  of  the  states  where  it  was  effected.     Instead  of 
reconciling  them  to  the  rule  of  Athens,  it  was  viewed 
not  as  an  equivalent  for  independence,  but  as  a  step 
toward  it ;  and  the  sober,  wary  spirit  of  the  oligarchical 
governments^  rendered  their  success  the  more  certain. 

«  %ot<ppoavirn,  viii.  64.  This  quality  seems  to  be  mentioned  here  with  referenee 
not  to  the  motives  for  desiring  the  change,  but  to  the  means  of  effecting  It.  But 
the  expression  (rtn^potrinniv  KaSovtrou  is  very  singular  and  obscure. 
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Pisander,  while  he  executed  his  commission,  drew     chap. 

.  XXVIIL 

some  reinforcements  of  armed  followers  from  several  > 
of  the  cities  where  he  established  oligarchical  ascen-  oiigarcWcai 
dency  on  his  voyao:e  to  Athens.     On  his  arrival  he  movemenu 
found  that  during  his  absence   great  progress  had  t^^ 
been  made  there  toward  the  completion  of  the  work 
which  he  had  set  on  foot.     His  associates,  by  the  ■"**  °^  ^^ 
language  which  they  openly  held,  had  prepared  the  Athens. 
public  mind  for  various  changes   in   the   laws   and 
constitution,  some  of  which   were  clearly  desirable, 
and  none  very  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  moderate 
men.    They  contended  that  no  pay  ouffht  to  be  allowed 
for   any   but    military    service :    a   reform    levelled 
against  the  abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
popular  assembly,  but  which  was  also  strongly  recom- 
mended by  grounds  of  economy.     It  was  intimately 
connected  with  another  measure,  which  they  suggested 
at  the  same  time  as  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution 
for  limiting  the  enjoyment  of  all  political  rights  to  a 
body  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  citizens,  who 
were  to  be  chosen  with  regard  both  to  property  and 
to   personal   qualifications.     Thucydides   justly    ad- 
mires the  ingenuity  of  this  proposal.     The  number 
was  large  enough  to  conciliate  those  who  had  appre- 
hended that  the  oligarchy  to  be  prescribed  to  them 
was  to  be  formed  on  a  much  narrower  foundation, 
and   who   did  not   perceive  the   hollowness  of  this 
seeming  liberality;  and  it  secured  the  good- will  of 
all  who  might  hope  to  be  included  in  the  privileged 
class,  and  who  were  not  aware  that  its  privileges 
would  be  merely  nominal,  and  that  the  authors  of 
the  revolution  would  reserve  the  substance  of  power 
to  themselves.  ^     But  while  the  leaders  of  the  party 

*  Thuc  ▼III.  66.  hn\  t^tiv  7c  r^y  t6\iv  oTvcp  /rod  fitBiarcuray  I/acXAof.  The 
manner  in  which  these  words  have  sometimes  been  interpreted  proves  that  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Greek  authors  may  be  as  useful  a 
quallflcation  fur  a  historian  of  Greece,  as  the  art  of  handling  an  oar  or  of  shouldering 
a  firduck. 

c    3 
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CHAP,     covered  their  desifms  with  these  specious  professions, 

XXVIIT  •  • 

some  of  their  younger  associates  were  serving  their 
cause  in  a  different  manner,  by  ridding  themselves  of 
their  most  obnoxious  and  fonnidable  adversaries. 
Androcles  was  first  marked  out,  both  as  a  powerful 
demagogue,  interested  in  upholding  democracy,  and  as 
a  victim  the  most  agreeable  to  his  enemy  Alcibiades, 
on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  oligarchs  at  Athens  still 
rested.  He  was  removed  by  secret  assassination,  and 
some  other  persons  who  were  deemed  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  their  plans  shared  his  fate.  These  proofs 
of  reckless  daring  and  determined  resolution  struck 
all  classes  of  the  citizens  with  terror,  and  prepared 
them  passively  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  party 
which  wielded  such  instruments.  No  formal  change 
indeed  -was  yet  made  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
constitution ;  the  popular  assembly  and  the  council 
of  Five  Hundred  stiU  met,  as  usual,  for  the  transaction 
of  public  business;  but  they  deliberated  under  fear 
of  the  oligarchical  dagger,  which  was  sure  to  reach 
every  one  who  thwarted  the  wishes  of  the  conspira- 
tors. And  thus  by  degrees  they  usurped  the  entire 
management  of  affairs,  were  the  only  speakers  in  every 
debate,  and  no  proposition  was  brought  forward  either 
in  the  council  or  the  assembly,  which  had  not  been 
previously  discussed  in  their  private  meetings.  Their 
boldness  created  an  exaggerated  persuasion  of  their 
strength.  As  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  could  not  be 
ascertained,  none  could  know  that  any  man  he  met, 
whether  friend  or  stranger,  was  not  privy  to  it ;  and 
some  notorious  cases,  in  which  men  who  were  believed 
most  adverse  to  oligarchy  were  discovered  to  have 
taken  a  part  in  it,  contributed  to  destroy  all  mutual 
confidence  among  the  patriotic  citizens,  and  to  stifle 
every  murmur  of  indignation,  and  all  counsels  of 
resistance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Pisander  arrived  ; 
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and  though  he  had  totally  failed  in  the  principal  object  chap. 
of  his  mission,  the  undertaking  had  advanced  too  far,  , 
and  his  associates  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  it,  to 
be  affected  by  this  disappointment.  The  aid  of 
Alcibiades  was  only  important  with  a  view  to  the 
foreign  war ;  the  domestic  revolution  now  stood  in  no 
need  of  him,  and  in  some  respects  even  gained  strength 
by  his  estrangement  from  it.  Neither  Pisander  nor 
any  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  personally 
attached  to  him ;  most  of  them  perhaps  Avere  secretly 
jealous  of  him,  and  their  rupture  with  him  procured 
one  very  useful  accession  to  their  party.  Phrynichus, 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  establishment  of 
oligarchy,  instead  of  furthering  the  restoration  of 
Alcibiades,  would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  it,  became 
one  of  their  warmest  abettors.  Among  the  rest 
there  was  probably  a  great  diversity  of  views  and 
motives.  Antiphon,  the  man  whom  Thucydides  re-  Anuphon. 
presents  as  the  soul  of  the  plot,  and  whose  character 
and  abilities  he  describes  with  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  a  friend  and  a  scholar  ^,  was  a  person  qualified 
perhaps  for  filling  a  station  like  that  of  Pericles,  but 
neither  capable  of  reaching  such  an  eminence,  nor 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  lower  sphere ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  disappointed  ambition  that  made  him 
hostile  to  the  democratical  institutions  under  which 
he  felt  himself  depressed  below  his  proper  level. 
Thucydides  extols  his  eloquence,  which  he  had  culti- 
vated with  extraordinary  care — undoubtedly  as  an 
instrument  for  acquiring  reputation  and  power — and 
believes  that  he  was  only  prevented  from  displaying 
it  in  the  popular  assembly  by  the  jealousy  which  the 

'  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  testimony  to  the  fiict,  that  Thucydides  was 
the  disciple  of  Antiphon,  is  decisive,  though  I  know  of  no  reason  for  questioning 
Its  truth.  But  even  if  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  speaks  of  him  was  the 
sole  ground  of  the  tradition,  it  will  be  not  the  less  true  that  ftrom  some  cause  or 
other  the  historian  does  use  language  which  naturally  suggests  the  thought  of  such 
a  relatkxD.    See  the  disiertatioD  De  Antiphonte,  in  Ruhnkens  Opuscula,  pp.  9,  10. 

c   4 
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c:iiAP.     people  conceived  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  and 
.  that  finding  himself  thus  excluded  from  public  life, 

he  aided  those  who  were  unable  to  plead  their  o'wn 
cause  in  the  assembly  or  the  courts  of  justice  with 
his  counsels.  Antiphon  indeed  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  orator  who  wrote  speeches  for  his  clients^, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric.  But  that  he  was  driven  to  this  occupation 
by  the  cause  which  Thucydides  mentions  is  a  view  of 
the  matter  which  we  can  hardly  adopt  even  on  this 
authority.  Athens  had  surely  been  too  long  inured 
to  the  presence  of  great  men  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
genius  of  Antiphon,  even  if  he  had  had  ampler  means 
of  displaying  it,  and  though  it  may  have  been  much 
more  powerful  than  the  literary  remains  attributed 
to  him  would  have  led  us  to  suppose.  But  the  elo- 
quence which  Thucydides  admired,  and  which  perhaps 
contributed  to  form  his  own,  may  not  have  been  of 
the  kind  best  adapted  to  sway  the  popular  assembly, 
Avhere,  we  venture  to  believe,  even  Thucydides  himself 
would  never  have  produced  any  great  effect.  But  if 
by  this  or  any  other  cause  Antiphon  was  prevented 
from  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs,  we  could  under- 
stand both  why  he  was  discontented  with  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  how  he  might  incur  the  suspicion 
of  disaffection,  which  naturally  fell  on  a  man  of 
eminent  talents,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  political 
pursuits.  It  seems  that  he  had  harboured  the  project 
of  a  revolution  long  before  circumstances  were  ripe 
for  carrying  it  into  effect* ;  he  had  probably  never 
ceased  to  direct  his  thoughts  toward  this  object, 
since  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  opened  a 
clearer  prospect  of  success ;  and  it  would  not  be  a 
groundless  conjecture,  if  we  ascribed  the  institution 
of  the  extraordinary  council  already  mentioned^  to 

'  Sec  the  dissertation  dc  Antiph.  p.  1 8. 

*  *Ek  vActWov  hrtfuKriefls,  vui.  68.  '  See  Vol  III.  p.  404. 


nes. 
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his  suggestion ;  it  at  least  shows  a  close  affinity  to  chap. 
measures  Avhich  were  undoubtedly  his.  It  was  he  who  ^^^^^ 
had  concerted  the  whole  plan  which  was  now  about 
to  be  put  into  immediate  execution ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  a  very  distinct  conception  of  his  own  ultimate 
aims.  But  it  is  probable  that  these  were  still  a  secret 
to  many  of  his  associates,  who  may  have  been  no 
less  deceived  by  his  professions,  than  those  who  were 
entirely  strangers  to  his  schemes.  In  the  number  of  Thenune- 
those  who  had  thus  been  drawn  into  an  undertaking 
the  precise  nature  of  which  they  did  not  understand, 
we  may  reckon  Theramenes  son  of  Hagnon,  a  person 
whose  character  will  be  more  clearly  unfolded  in  the 
progress  of  the  history  by  his  actions,  than  it  would 
be  by  words.  He  is  coupled  by  Thucydides  with 
Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  Pisander,  as  a  prime 
leader  in  the  conspiracy.  But  it  seems  evident  that, 
though  he  was  one  of  their  most  active  instruments, 
he  never  was  admitted  to  their  inmost  councils. 

After  the  return  of  Pisander  it  only  remained  to  give 
a  legal  form  to  that  supreme  authority  which  he  and 
his  associates  had  already  in  substance  usurped.  The 
first  step  was  to  hold  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
which  ten  commissioners  were  appointed,  under  the 
title  of  Compilers',  with  fxill  powers  to  frame  any 
measure  Avhich  they  might  judge  expedient  for  the 
better  government  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  laid 
before  the  people  on  a  certain  day.  When  the  day 
came,  the  assembly  was  held,  not  at  Athens,  but  in 
a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Poseidon,  at  Colonus,  a 
village  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city:  a  precaution 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  select 
and  subservient.  The  commissioners  however  only 
brought  in  a  proposal  for  a  decree,  which  made  it 
lawful  for  every  Athenian  to  propose  any  measure 

*  Biryypeu^ias  ainoKpdropas,     lliuc.  yui,  67. 
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CHAP,     he  miojht  think  fit,  -without  fear  cither  of  the  prose- 
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cution  to  which  the  movers  of  illegal  propositions 
were  liable,  or  of  any  other  ill  consequence,  and 
threatening  all  who  should  attempt  to  restrain  this 
freedom  with  severe  penalties.  As  soon  as  this  decree 
was  passed,  the  principal  articles  of  the  new  consti- 
tution were  openly  brought  fonvard.  They  included 
an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  filling  public  offices, 
the  nature  of  which  Thucydides  does  not  explain. 
It  may  have  related  both  to  the  term  for  which  they 
were  held,  and  to  the  process  of  appointment,  which 
was  probably  no  longer  subjected  to  chance.  The 
principle  was  laid  down  that  no  pay  should  be  granted 
for  any  but  military  service.  The  limitation  of  the 
highest  franchise  to  five  thousand  citizens,  would 
seem  only  to  have  been  declared  in  general  terms,  as 
a  measure  the  details  of  which  were  reserved  to 
The  Four  another  time.  But  the  most  important  of  the  proposed 
institutions  was  a  new  council,  which  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Five  Hundred.  Five  presidents^ 
were  to  be  fibrst  appointed,  who  were  to  elect  a  hundred 
persons,  and  each  of  these  three  others,  so  as  to  make 
up  a  body  of  Four  Hundred,  which  was  to  be  invested 
with  unlimited  power.  What  limit  was  assigned  to 
the  duration  of  their  office,  whether  it  depended  in 
any  way  on  the  five  original  electors,  and  whether 
these  had  any  further  share  in  the  government,  are 
points  on  which  Thucydides  has  not  gratified  our 
curiosity.  The  Four  Hundred  were  to  have  the 
power  of  assembling  the  Five  Thousand  as  often  as 
they  thought  proper.  Whether  these  assemblies  were 
in  theory  to  possess  equal  authority  with  those  held 
under  the  old  constitution,  we  do  not  learn.  But 
the  clause  which  left  their  meetings  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  Four  Hundred  seems  to  have 


Hundred. 
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been  so  worded  as  to  cherish  the  persuasion  that  the     chap. 
Five  Thousand  were  to  be  a  real  and  effective  body. 


All  the  articles  were  adopted  without  opposition,  Expuwon 
and  the  mock  assembly  was  dismissed.  The  Four  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  as  soon  as  they  were  elected,  proceeded  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  But  they  did  not 
feel  sure  that  the  Five  Hundred  would  quietly  resign 
their  places,  and  apprehended  that  their  resistance 
might  rouse  a  general  insurrection.  Against  this 
danger  they  throught  it  necessary  to  take  extra- 
ordinary .precautions.  Ever  since  the  enemy  had 
occupied  Decelea,  aU  Athenians  capable  of  military 
service  had  been  kept  on  duty,  with  no  intermission 
but  for  needful  refreshment,  either  on  the  walls,  or 
at  their  arms,  which  were  piled  in  constant  readiness 
for  action  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  old  council,  the 
adherents  of  the  oligarchs  were  directed,  when  they 
withdrew  with  their  comrades  from  their  posts,  to 
let  the  rest  disperse,  but  themselves  to  remain  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  arms,  to  wait  for  the  turn  of 
events;  and  they  were  reinforced  with  some  troops 
which  were  brought  over  for  the  purpose — perhaps 
the  same  which  accompanied  Pisander — from  Andros, 
Tenos,  Carystus,  and  -^gina.  The  Four  Himdred 
then  armed  themselves  each  with  a  short  sword, 
which  they  probably  did  not  take  great  care  to  con- 
ceal, and,  escorted  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
younger  conspirators,  whom  they  selected  as  a  per- 
manent guard,  proceeded  to  the  council-chamber, 
where  the  Five  Hundred  appear  to  have  been  all 
assembled.  But  as  they  were  unarmed,  a  less  for- 
midable display  of  force  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
overawe  them.  When  they  were  commanded  to  leave 
the  room  they  silently  obeyed,  and  at  the  door  each 
received  his  pay  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
rest  of  the  citizens  were  equally  passive ;  and  the 
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CHAP.     Four  Hundred  quietly  installed  themselves  with  the 

XXVIIL  V    .  •  1  I  •  1 

..  religious  ceremonies  usual   on  such  occasions,    and 

drew  lots  for  their  presiding  members  under  the  con- 
stitutional title  of  Prytanes. 

There  were  perhaps  not  wanting  advocates  of  the 
oligarchy,  who  represented  the  erection  of  the  new 
council  as  a  return  to  Solon's  institutions.  But  the 
spirit  of  a  government,  hostile  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  which  could  only  reign,  as  it  had  usurped 
its  authority,  by  terror,  soon  made  itself  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  administration.  Obnoxious  citizens  were 
removed,  a  few  by  executions,  others  by  imprisonment 
or  exile.  Only  one  of  the  measures  which  commonly 
accompanied  a  revolution  in  a  Greek  city  was  wanting 
on  this  occasion.  The  refugees,  many  of  whom  might 
have  been  useful  auxiliaries,  were  not  recalled,  througli 
fear  of  Alcibiades,  whom  it  was  probably  deemed  im- 
prudent to  provoke,  by  excepting  him  from  a  general 
The  Four  act  of  indulgence.  But  still  the  government  Avas 
negotiate  awarc  that  it  had  no  chance  of  permanently  keeping 
with  Sparta,  j^g  ground  without  foreign  support ;  and  one  of  its 
first  objects  was  to  make  peace  with  Sparta.  It 
addressed  its  overtures  to  Agis,  and  urged  its  claims 
to  the  confidence  of  an  oligarchical  power.  But  the 
Spartan  king,  believing  these  proposals  to  be  the 
effect  of  conscious  weakness,  and  thinking  it  impos- 
sible that  so  great  a  revolution  could  have  been 
quietly  brought  about,  gave  no  encouragement  to  the 
envoys,  but  sent  for  a  strong  reinforcement  from 
Peloponnesus,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  it, 
marched  down  from  Decelea  toward  Athens.  He 
hoped  either  to  find  disorder  prevailing  -svithin  the 
city,  or  to  create  it  by  the  approach  of  his  army ;  and 
expected  that,  even  if  the  gates  were  not  thro^vn  open 
to  him  on  his  own  terms,  he  should  at  least  be  able  to 
carry  the  Long  Walls,  which  in  a  time  of  general 
confusion   would   be   left   unprotected,   at   the   first 
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assault.  But  he  was  disappointed  by  the  unanimity  chap. 
with  which  the  Athenians  were  inspired  by  the  presence  ^^^  ^''* 
of  the  invaders.  All  remained  tranquil  within,  and 
as  he  came  near  to  the  city,  the  foremost  of  his  troops 
were  charged  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  supported  by 
heavy  and  light  infantry,  Avho  cut  down  some,  and 
kept  possession  of  the  slain.  This  repulse  convinced 
him  of  his  error ;  he  gave  orders  for  retreat,  and  a 
few  days  after  dismissed  the  newly  arrived  troops. 
He  now  listened  more  favourably  to  the  Athenian 
oligarchs,  who,  not  discouraged  by  their  failure  or  by 
the  recent  display  of  his  hosUUe  designs,  renewed 
their  application  to  him,  and  by  his  advice  sent  an 
embassy  to  treat  for  peace  at  Sparta. 

They  had  likewise,  as  soon  as  the  revolution  was 
accomplished,  deputed  ten  of  their  number  to  Samos 
— where  they  foresaw  that  their  proceedings  would 
probably  give  great  offence  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
in  the  fleet,  and  might  provoke  a  dangerous  opposition 
—to  vindicate  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  and  to 
exhibit  the  changes  which  had  just  taken  place  in  the 
fairest  light.  The  seamen  were  to  be  informed  that 
the  government  was  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  Four 
Hundred  only,  but  of  five  thousand  citizens,  a  greater 
number  than  the  calls  of  foreign  service  in  war-time 
had  ever  permitted  to  assemble  at  Athens  for  deli- 
beration on  any  subject,  however  important.^  The 
sound  of  this  argument  was  probably  designed  to 
catch  the  unthinking,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the 
new  institutions  were  really  more  popular  than  those 
which  had  been  abolished.^  In  substance  it  seems  to 
turn  upon  the  fallacy,  that  a  right  which  can  be  but 

'  Ttaff,  Dr.  Arnold  oliservcs,  cannot  have  been  literally  true,  since  there  were 
i»-*ca.sions  which  requin*d  the  presence  of  six  thousand  citizens  in  the  assembly. 
But  the  asAsertion  is  clearly  limited  to  times  of  war ;  and  it  could  hardly  have 
ljei-n  ventured  upon,  even  by  so  impudent  a  faction,  if  it  had  not  bei>n  at  least 
c^'nerally  well  founded.  The  learned  reader  needs  not  to  be  informed  that  Thu* 
c)  (tides  does  not  make  this  assertion  himself. 

*  This  is  ft  remark  of  the  Greek  scholiast  on  Thuc.  viu.  72. 
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seldom  exercised  is  therefore  of  little  value.  But  the 
effect  which  it  would  have  produced  at  this  time  on 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  cannot  be  estimated.  For 
the  deputation  was  stopt  on  its  way  by  intelligence  of 
some  untoward  events,  which  had  occurred  at  Samos 
during  the  time  that  the  Four  Hundred  were  esta- 
blishing their  dominion  at  Athens,  and  was  induced 
to  wait  at  Delos  until  it  should  find  an  opportunity 
of  executing  its  commission  with  a  fairer  prospect  of 
success. 

Pisander,  as  we  have  seen,  before  his  departure 
from  Samos,  had  fonned  a  new  oligarchical  faction 
there  in  the  bosom  of  the  commonalty  itself,  composed 
of  persons  who  were  averse  not  to  the  principles,  but 
only  to  the  power  of  the  defeated  party,  or  who  had 
been  forced  to  dissemble  their  sentiments.  They  soon 
grew  into  a  band  of  about  300  conspirators,  and 
thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the 
democratical  government;  a  design  in  which  they 
were  warmly  encouraged  by  their  Athenian  friends, 
whom,  to  prove  their  zeal,  they  abetted  in  several  acts 
of  violence,  similar  to  those  by  which  the  partizans 
of  oligarchy  had  silenced  opposition  at  Athens.  Hy- 
perbolus  was  at  this  time  living  at  Samos ;  whether 
he  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  transactions  does 
not  appear.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  several 
enemies  in  the  fleet;  and  among  them  Charminus, 
one  of  the  generals.  The  Samian  conspirators  aided 
them  in  assassinating  him,  and  it  seems  that  their 
hatred  was  not  satiated  by  his  death,  but  that  they 
put  his  body  into  a  sack,  and  sank  it  in  the  sea.^ 


>  Theopompus,  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Lucian,  Timon,  c.  30.  and  Scliol. 
Arist.  Pax.  680.  It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  readers  who  do  not  understand  the 
language  of  Thucydides  we  need  observe,  that  he  does  not  mean  that  Cbarminos 
woM,  with  tome  oihert,  unfortuntaely  hiUtdt  but  that  the  Samians,  in  coAJunctioo 
with  Chanfiinus  and  some  other  Athenians,  killed  Hypcrbolus,  and  committed 
other  like  acts.  But  it  required  no  common  effVontery,  first  to  omit  all  mention 
of  Hyperbolus,  and  then  to  represent  the  death  of  Charminus  as  an  unfortumU 
accident  —  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  oligctrckical  murder. 
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The  impunity  with  which  they  perpetrated  this  and     chap. 
other  like  deeds  animated  the  Samians  to  the  greater  ,^"^^^  \ 
enterprise  which  they  were  meditating  ;  but  it  seems 
also  to  have  rendered  them  so  confident  of  success, 
that  they  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  conceal  their 
purpose.      The   commonalty,   having  discovered  its 
danger,  applied  to  some  of  the  Athenian  conunanders 
and  other  leading  men,  who  were  known  to  be  adverse 
to  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs,  for  assistance  to  ward 
off  the  blow,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  alienate 
Samos,  hitherto  the  main  support  of  the  shaken  power 
of  Athens,  from  the  Athenian  democracy.     Among 
the  generals,   Leon  and  Diomedon   were  sincerely 
attached  to  the  institutions  under  which  they  had 
risen  to  a  station  which  satisfied  their  honourable 
ambition ;  and,  among  the  persons  of  chief  note  in  an 
inferior  rank,  Thrasybulus,  son  of  Lycus,  who  com-  Thmy- 
manded  a  galley,  and  Thrasyllus,  who  was  serving  in  xh^Til. 
the  army,  shared  their  sentiments,  and  exerted  their 
influence  with  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  to  engage  them 
to  resist  the  threatened  attack.     The   crew  of  the 
state-galley,  the  Paralus,  which  was  entirely  manned 
by  Athenian  citizens,  were  especially  ready  to  comply 
with  their  call ;  and  with  their  aid  the  conspirators, 
when  they  made  their  attempt,  were  repulsed  and 
overpowered.     Thirty  were  killed  in  the  affray ;  but 
the  survivors  were  treated  with  extraordinary  Iciiity. 
Three  only — the  principal  ringleaders — were  punished 
with  banishment ;  the  rest  received  a  free  pardon  and 
amnesty. 

This  event  decided  the  triumph  of  the  democratical 
cause  in  the  Athenian  armament ;  and  as  the  revolu- 
tion which  took  place  about  the  same  time  at  Athens 
was  not  yet  known  at  Samos,  Chaereas,  one  of  the 
persons  who  had  taken  the  most  active  part  in  the 
late  proceedings,  was  despatched  on  board  the  Pa- 
ralus, to  announce  what  it  was  supposed  would  be 
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CHAP,     agreeable  news  to  the  government.     But  on  its  arrival 
.  ^  the  Four  Hundred  threw  two  or  three  of  the  most 

obnoxious  among  the  ship's  company  into  prison; 
and  transferred  the  rest  to  another  galley,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  station  on  the  coast  of  EubcBa.  Chsereas 
himself  made  his  escape,  and,  returning  to  Samos, 
spread  an  exaggerated  report  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
new  government,  charging  it  with  wanton  outrages  on 
the  persons  and  families  of  the  citizens,  and  with  the 
design  of  arresting  the  relatives  of  those  who  were 
serving  at  Samos,  and  of  keeping  them  as  hostages,  to 
be  put  to  death  if  the  fleet  should  hold  out  against 
the  oligarchy.  These  calumnies  so  irritated  the  multi- 
tude, that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  restrained 
by  the  remonstrances  of  their  more  discreet  friends, 
who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  tumult  in  the  camp 
while  the  enemy  was  so  near  at  hand,  from  falling  on 
the  chief  authors  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy.  But 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  took  this  opportunity  to 
bind  them  by  a  solemn  oath,  which  was  exacted  even 
from  those  who  were  known  to  entertain  opposite 
sentiments,  to  maintain  democratical  government  and 
mutual  concord,  and  to  persevere  in  the  war  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  in  implacable  enmity  toward  the 
Four  Hundred.  All  the  Samians  of  ripe  age  took  the 
same  oath,  and  were  henceforth  indissolubly  united 
with  the  Athenians  of  the  fleet  by  a  sense  of  common 
interests  and  dangers. 

After  this  an  assembly  was  held  in  the  camp,  in 
which  the  generals  and  some  of  the  captains  who 
were  suspected  of  disaffection  were  removed,  and 
their  places  filled  with  more  trustworthy  men;  among 
the  new  generals  were  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus. 
The  speakers  who  came  forward  in  this  assembly 
animated  their  hearers  boldly  to  maintain  their  rights 
against  the  oligarchical  usurpers.  The  city,  they 
observed,  had  revolted  from  them,  who,  as  they  were 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  and  strength,  might 
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properly  regard  themselves  as  representing  the  state,  chap. 
Their  means  of  collecting  supplies  from  their  subjects,  ^^^"^ 
and  of  carrying  on  the  war,  were  just  the  same  as 
ever,  though  Samos — once  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
Athenian  power — was  now  to  them  what  Athens  had 
hitherto  been.  The  navy  had  not  only  provided  for 
its  own  subsistence,  but  had  secured  that  of  the  city, 
which  without  the  protection  which  they  afforded  to 
its  commerce  would  soon  be  reduced  to  distress,  and 
might  thus  be  compelled  to  respect  the  claims  of  so 
numerous  a  body  of  citizens,  whom  the  oligarchs  had 
disfranchised.  They  might  very  well  dispense  with 
all  the  assistance  they  could  hope  to  receive  from 
Athens  in  their  contest  with  the  enemy.  Its  treasury 
was  empty,  and  it  could  not  even  pretend  to  direct 
them  with  its  counsels ;  for  in  upholding  their  here- 
ditary constitution,  they  had  shown  as  great  a  supe- 
riority in  wisdom  over  those  who  abolished  it,  as 
they  possessed  in  power  to  restore  it.  The  name  of 
Alcibiades  was  also  held  out  as  an  encouragement. 
It  was  still  assumed  that  he  was  able  to  transfer  the 
alliance  of  Persia  from  the  enemy  to  them,  and  that 
he  would  gladly  purchase  his  own  recall  at  this  price. 
Should  all  other  resources  fail,  with  such  a  naval 
force  as  they  possessed,  they  had  their  choice  of  many 
cities  and  territories,  where  they  might  find  a  new 
home. 

Before  these  disturbances  had  subsided,  the  rumour  Proceeding* 
of  them  reached  Miletus,  and  contributed  to  irritate  chu^*^*^ 
the  discontent  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in 
the  armament  at  the  conduct  of  Astyochus  and  Tissa- 
phemes.  The  satrap,  after  he  had  gained  his  point 
by  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  winter,  had  become  as 
remiss  as  before  in  making  the  stipulated  payments,* 
and  the  Spartan  admiral  not  only  connived  at  this 
breach  of  faith,  and  omitted  to  second  the  remon- 
strances  of   Hermocrates  and    others    who   loudly 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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cFiAP.  complained  of  it,  but,  affecting  to  place  entire  con- 
.  ^'^^"^  ^  fidence  in  the  professions  of  Tissaphernes,  under 
pretence  of  waiting  for  the  Phoenician  galleys,  kept 
the  fleet  in  a  state  of  inaction  in  which  its  strength 
was  continually  wearing  away.  Even  when  the  re- 
port of  the  intestine  dissensions  which  were  agitating 
the  camp  at  Samos,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Athenian  forces  was  in  the  Hellespont,  seemed  to 
offer  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  attacking 
the  remainder,  Astyochus  showed  no  disposition  to 
take  advantage  of  it ;  till  at  length  the  murmurs  of 
the  men,  especially  of  the  Syracusans,  grew  so  loud, 
that  he  no  longer  ventured  to  neglect  them,  but  held 
a  coimcil  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. Accordingly  the  fleet,  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  reinforcements  last  received  from  Chios,  to 
112  galleys,  moved  toward  Mycal^,  while  the  Mile- 
sian troops  were  ordered  to  march  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  support  it.  The  Athenians  with  82  galleys 
were  at  this  time  lying  off  Glauc^,  a  point  on  the 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Mycal^  divided  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  Samos;  and  perceiving  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  approaching  with  a  force  which  they  thought 
it  imprudent  to  encounter,  they  sailed  across  to  their 
own  camp.  No  measures,  it  seems,  had  been  precon- 
certed for  the  event,  though  it  was  one  which  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected,  of  their  declining  a 
battle;  and  Astyochus  did  not  desire  one.  He 
however  formed  an  encampment,  both  for  his  naval 
and  land  forces,  on  the  coast  of  Mycal^,  and  the  next 
day  prepared  to  sail  up  to  Samos.  But  he  was  stopt 
by  the  intelligence  that  Strombichides  had  arrived 
with  his  squadron  from  the  Hellespont.  He  had 
been  sent  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  meditating  a  hostile  movement ;  and 
the  ships  which  he  brought  with  him  raised  the 
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numbers  of  the  Athenians  to  108,     Astyochus  imme-     chap. 
diately  led  his  armament  back  to  Miletus ;  and  when 
the  Athenians  came  up  and  challenged  him  in  their 
turn,  he  kept  within  the  harbour. 

His  judgment  in  avoiding  a  battle  with  an  enemy 
so  little  inferior  in  numerical  strength,  seems  not  to 
have  been  questioned;  but  as  oflPensive  movements 
were  held  to  be  no  longer  practicable  in  this  quarter, 
and  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
armament  became  more  pressing,  while  the  supplies 
of  Tissaphemcs  grew  every  day  scantier,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  embrace  the  offers  of  Phama- 
bazus,  who  had  sent  repeated  invitations  with  the 
promise  of  furnishing  pay  for  as  many  ships  as  should 
come  to  him,  and  to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  operations  which  related  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. Overtures  which  were  received  at  the  same 
time  from  Byzantium  enforced  these  motives,  and 
Clearchus  was  despatched  with  a  squadron  of  forty 
galleys ;  it  was,  however,  dispersed  by  a  storm  which 
overtook  it  on  the  open  sea,  into  which  he  ventured 
out,  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Athenians,  and  only 
ten  galleys,  under  the  command  of  Helixus  the 
Megarian,  held  on  their  course  to  the  Hellespont. 
Their  arrival  however  gave  the  Byzantians  courage 
to  revolt.  Clearchus  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his 
squadron,  after  having  put  into  Delos  for  shelter, 
returned  to  Miletus,  and  thence  proceeded  by  land  to 
the  Hellespont.  The  Athenians  also  despatched  a 
small  force  to  the  same  quarter  from  Samos. 

In  the  mean  while  Thrasybulus  and  his  colleagues,  Aidbiwiei 
who  had  always  looked  to  Alcibiades  as  the  chief  **  ^*™^ 
hope  of  their  cause,  in  the  contest  which  they  had 
to  maintain  against  his  and  their  common  enemies, 
at  length  procured  a  decree  from  the  camp-assembly, 
by  which  he  was  pardoned  and  recalled.  Thrasy- 
bulus, who  was  the  principal  author  of  the  measure, 

x>   2 
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CHAP,     himself  sailed  to  fetch  him  from  the  court  of  Tissa- 

XXVIII 

phemes,  and  brought  him  to  Samos,  where  an   as- 
sembly was  held  to  receive  him.     He  addressed  it 
iti   language  fitted  to  move  its  sympathy  with  his 
personal  misfortunes,  and  to  cheer  it  with  brighter 
prospects  of  public  aflPairs.     He  magnified  the  influ- 
ence which  he  pretended  to  possess  over  Tissaphemes 
to  an  extravagant  degree ;  and  his  object,  Thucydides 
observes,  in  this  exaggeration,  was  not  merely  to 
dazzle  and  encourage  his  hearers :  he  knew  that  an 
account  of  his  speech  would  find  its  way  both  to 
Athens  and  to  the   Peloponnesian   camp ;   and  he 
hoped  that  his  assertions  would  inspire  the  oligarchical 
faction  with  terror,  and  the  Peloponnesians  with  such 
distrust  of  Tissaphernes  as  might  lead  to  an  open 
rupture.     He  therefore  did  not  scruple  to  pretend 
that  the  satrap  had  assured  him,  that,  if  he  could 
only  rely  on  the  Athenians,  they  should  not  want 
pay  for  their  seamen ;  no,  not  if  he  should  be  forced 
to  turn  the  furniture  of  his  palace  into  money  for 
them ;  and  that  he  would  bring  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
which  had  already  come  westward  as  far  as  Aspendus, 
to  their  aid,  instead  of  the  enemy's;  but  that  he 
could  rely  upon  them  only  when  he  saw  Alcibiades 
recalled,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  might 
engage   for  the   steadiness   of  their  conduct.     The 
success  of  these  boasts  was  greater  perhaps  than  he 
hoped  or  even  desired;  for  the  assembly  not  only 
created  him   general,  and  entrusted  him  with   the 
whole  management  of  the   negotiation  with  Tissa- 
phemes, but,  passing  at  once  to  an  excess  of  confi- 
dence, as  if  there  was  no  longer  any  thing  to   fear 
from  the   Peloponnesian  armament,   was   eager    to 
turn  its   arms  against  the  Four  Hundred;  and  a 
proposition  was  formally  made,   and   found  many 
warm    supporters,   for   sailing   forthwith    to   attack 
Piraeus.     Alcibijides  however  checked  this  temerity^ 
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and  declared  that  the  first  duty  which  his  new  oflSce  chap. 
imposed  on  him  was  to  treat  with  Tissaphemes  on  ,  ^^^^^ 
the  means  of  finishing  the  war.  And  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  assembly  broke  up,  he  set  off  for  the 
satrap's  court,  at  once  to  make  a  display  of  their 
intimacy,  which  would  raise  his  own  credit  with  the 
Athenians,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  his  new  dignity 
to  exalt  the  importance  of  his  friendship  in  the  eyes 
of  Tissaphemes. 

The  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  means  by  which  Tumult  at 
it  was  accomplished,  were  soon  known  in  the  Pelo- 
ponesian  camp ;  and  the  news  produced  much  of  the 
effect  which  he  had  expected.  It  strengthened  the 
suspicions  which  had  long  prevailed  against  Tissa- 
phemes, and  revived  the  murmurs  which  had  before 
broken  out  against  Astyochus.  Not  only  the  common 
seamen,  but  persons  of  higher  station  in  the  fleet, 
charged  the  admiral  with  having  sold  the  interests 
of  the  service  to  Tissaphemes;  and  his  imprudence 
aggravated  the  popular  discontent  into  an  uproar, 
which  threatened  his  life.     The  Syracusan  and  Thu- 

rianseamen,  accompanied  by  their  commander  Dorieus, 
came  in  a  body  to  him,  and,  with  the  plainness  of 

men  who  were  not  used  to  restraints  on  their  free- 
dom of  speech,  demanded  the  arrears  of  their  pay. 
Astyochus  answered  haughtily,  threatened  the  claim- 
ants, and  at  last  raised  his  staff,  as  if  to  strike  Dorieus, 
who  was  foremost  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  men. 
The  insolent  gesture  kindled  the  indignation  of  the 
crowd ;  they  rushed  upon  the  admiral  with  a  fierce 
outcry,  and  he  only  escaped  their  violence  by  flying 
to  an  altar,  where  he  remained  till  the  tumult  was 
appeased.  The  temper  thus  displayed  encouraged 
the  people  of  Miletus  to  make  an  attack  upon  a 
fortress  which  Tissaphemes  had  built  in  their  city, 
and  to  expel  the  garrison  which  he  had  placed  there  ; 
and  their  proceedings  were  viewed  with  approbation 
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CHAP,  by  their  allies,  especially  by  the  Syracusans.  Lichas 
^^^^^  however  condemned  them,  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
general  principle,  that  the  Greeks  within  the  province 
of  Tissaphemes  must  submit  to  his  authority,  if 
moderately  exercised ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
intimated,  that  their  subjection  was  only  to  last 
until  the  war  should  have  been  happily  terminated. 
Yet  even  this  hint  did  not  sooth  the  anger  he  excited 
by  his  resistance  to  the  popular  will  on  this  and 
some  similar  occasions ;  and  it  showed  itself  even 
after  his  death,  which  happened  at  Miletus,  when  the 
Milesians  interfered  to  deprive  him  of  the  honours 
which  his  countrymen  wished  to  pay  to  his  remains. 
Just  at  this  juncture,  by  a  seasonable  coincidence,  a  new 
admiral,  named  Mindarus,  arrived  from  Sparta  to  take 
the  place  of  Astyochus,  who  sailed  home.  He  was  ac* 
comjanied  by  L  agent  of  TUsaphem«,  a  Carian, 
named  Gaulites,  who  was  equally  familiar  with  the 
Greek  as  with  his  own  tongue,  and  who  was  instructed 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Milesians,  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Persian  garrison,  and  to  vindicate  his 
master  from  the  charges  with  which  he  knew  himself 
to  be  threatened ;  for  Milesian  envoys  were  on  their 
way  to  Sparta  with  Hermocrates,  to  expose  the  satrap's 
duplicity,  his  connection  with  Alcibiades,  and  the 
injury  which  the  cause  of  the  Peloponesians  had 
suffered  from  it. 

AidbSa^*^      In  the  mean  while  Alcibiades  had  returned  to  Samos. 

tt  SuDos.  His  presence  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  ministers 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
stopt  at  Delos,  to  continue  their  voyage  to  the  camp. 
There  they  were  introduced  into  the  military  assembly, 
and  executed  their  commission.  It  was  some  time 
before  they  could  gain  a  hearing ;  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  cries  which  threatened  the  subverters 
of  the  constitution  with  death.  But  when  the  tumult 
was  hushed,  they  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Four 
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Hundred,  and  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  chap. 
at  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  impres-  .  ^^^"^, 
sion  which  had  been  made  by  the  exaggerations  and 
fictions  of  Chaereas.  They  contended  that  if  the 
government  had  ever  harboured  the  design  which 
had  been  imputed  to  it,  of  betraying  the  city  to  the 
enemy,  it  would  have  seized  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  appearance  of  Agis  before  the  walls.  It  had 
proved  on  that  occasion,  that  it  had  no  views  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  political  privileges  bestowed  by  the 
new  order  of  things  were  not  appropriated  to  a 
narrow  oligarchy,  but  were  to  be  shared  by  five 
thousand  citizens.  All  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
ill  treatment  of  their  relatives,  was  a  groundless 
calumny ;  none  were  molested  either  in  their  persons 
or  their  property. — But  the  assembly  either  did  not 
believe  this  assertion,  or  was  not  satisfied  with  their 
explanations,  and  seemed  to  be  only  irritated  by  the 
attempts  made  to  conciliate  it.  Among  various 
proposals  suggested  by  its  resentment,  that  of  sailing 
to  Piraeus  was  renewed,  and  was  recommended  with 
great  vehemence  by  many  voices.  But  Alcibiades 
again  interposed  to  prevent  a  step  which  would  have 
left  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  in  the  enemy's  power ; 
and,  manifest  as  the  danger  was,  Thucydides  believes 
that  no  other  man  possessed  influence  enough  to 
have  averted  it.  It  was  the  first  great  service  which 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country.  He  silenced  those 
who  would  have  indulged  in  personal  invectives 
against  the  envoys  with  a  severe  reproof,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  a  firm  but  mild  answer,  which 
however  was  designed  to  conciliate,  not  the  Four 
Hundred,  but  the  great  mass  of  their  partizans.  As 
to  the  Five  Thousand,  he  did  not  mean  to  deprive  them 
of  their  franchise ;  but  he  required  that  the  Four  Hun- 
dred should  be  deposed,  and  the  old  council  of  Five 
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CHAP.  Hundred  reinstated  in  its  legitimate  authority.  All 
measures  of  retrenchment  by  which  a  greater  part 
of  the  public  revenue  was  spared  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  troops  should  have  his  hearty  approbation. 
And  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  at  home  to  per- 
severe in  resisting  the  enemy.  As  long  as  they 
all  continued  to  defend  themselves  against  attacks 
from  without,  there  was  good  hope  that  they  would 
be  able  to  compose  their  domestic  quarrels ;  but 
the  disposition  for  reconciliation  would  come  too  late, 
if  any  fatal  blow  should  be  struck  either  against  Athens 
or  against  the  armament  at  Samos.  The  assembly 
was  likcAvise  attended  by  an  embassy  which  brought 
offers  of  assistance  from  Argos.  The  Argive  envoys 
came  along  with  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  whom  the 
Athenian  government  had  first  degraded  by  transfer- 
ring them  to  another  vessel,  and  had  then  incautiously 
entrusted  them  with  the  charge  of  conveying  three 
ambassadors  to  Sparta.  But  in  their  passage  they 
stopt  at  Argos,  where  they  left  their  oligarchical 
companions  in  custody,  and  sailed  with  the  Argive 
ministers  to  Samos.  Alcibiades  in  the  name  of  the 
assembly  thanked  the  Argives  for  their  offers,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Athenians  would  find 
them  equally  prompt  on  future  occasions  when  their 
aid  might  be  needed. 

Though  Tissaphemes  had  adopted  the  policy 
suggested  to  him  by  Alcibiades  toward  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  so  far  as  to  determine  that  he  would  never 
grant  them  any  effectual  succours,  he  was  still  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  avoid  an  open  breach  with  them, 
into  which  it  was  the  aim  of  his  counsellor  to  draw 
him.  He  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  when  the 
suspicions  of  his  allies  had  '  been  raised  to  their 
greatest  height  by  the  restoration  of  Alcibiades,  to 
make  some  attempt  to  recover  their  confidence  or 
at  least  to  revive  their  hopes.     For  this  purpose  he 
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proceeded  in  person  to  Aspendas  with  the  avowed  chap. 
object  of  bringing  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  join  the  ^^^^™- 
Peloponnesians.  He  desired  that  Lichas  might 
accompany  him,  and  appointed  Tamos  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  Peloponnesian  armament  in  his 
absence.  The  forethought  of  Tissaphemes  never 
went  beyond  an  expedient  for  gaining  time ;  and  he 
trusted  to  his  ingenuity  for  inventing  a  new  one 
when  that  which  served  his  immediate  purpose  was 
worn  out.  The  journey  to  Aspendus,  which  seemed 
to  oflFer  a  decisive  test  of  his  sincerity,  appeased  the 
allies,  and  probably  persuaded  many  that  he  was  at 
last  in  earnest.  This  belief  was  confirmed  when, 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  sent  for  a  Lacedaemonian 
officer  to  take  charge  of  the  Phcenician  fleet;  and 
Philippus  was  despatched  with  two  galleys  for  this 
purpose.  But  Alcibiades  knew  his  mind  better, 
and,  when  the  news  reached  Samos,  declared  his 
intention  of  following  him  to  Aspendus,  and  engaged 
either  to  return  with  the  Phcenician  fleet,  or  to 
prevent  it  from  being  employed  in  the  enemy's 
service.  He  was  probably  aware  that  the  Athenians 
had  as  little  to  hope  as  to  fear  from  the  satrap's 
journey ;  but  he  thought  that  his  own  might  serve  to 
embroil  him  the  sooner  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
so  to  force  him  into  alliance  with  Athens.  He  there- 
fore set  sail  with  a  squadron  of  thirteen  galleys  for 
Aspendus. 

The  answer  which    the   deputies  of   the    Four  J^J^'J^^ 
Hundred  brought  home  from  Samos  produced  an  oligarchy 
impression  at  Athens  very  unfavourable  to  the  interest  **  ^^«°* 
of  the  oligarchical  leaders.     It  was  however  only  the 
occasion  which  drew  forth  the  expression  of  feelings 
that  had  for  some  time  been  secretly  gaining  ground 
among  their  subordinate  associates.     Most  of  them 
were  already  disappointed,  or  offended,  or  alarmed, 
by  the  course  which  affairs  had  taken.     Many  had 
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CHAP,     engaged  in  the  revolution  with  views  of  personal 
1  aggrandisement  or  distinction,  and  found  that  they 

were  only  the  instruments  of  others.     Some   had 
sincerely  desired  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  had 
hoped   to  effect  it  by  moderately  contracting  the 
popular  basis  on  which  the  old  constitution  rested ; 
but  they  found  that  they  had  lodged  absolute  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  body  of  men,  which  was 
itself  perhaps  secretly  governed  by  a  still  smaller 
number  of  unseen  directors.     Others  had  perhaps 
been  chiefly  impelled  by  the  belief,  that  a  change  in 
the  constitution,  whether  desirable  or  not  for  its  own 
sake,  was  necessary  to  procure  them  the  means  of 
withstanding  their  foreign  enemies ;  and  they  found 
that  they  had  nearly  involved  themselves  in  a  civil 
war  with  their  own  navy,  which  must  either  over- 
power them   or    leave    them    helpless.      This    last 
reflection  not  only  operated  powerfully  with  many, 
but  served  as  a  pretext  for  some  who  could  not 
Thenme-     decently   avow    their    real    motives.      Among    the 
ambitious  and  disappointed  men  who  covered  their 
selfish  ends  under  a  show  of  zeal  for  the  public  good 
were   Theramenes,   who  was   one   of  the  generals, 
and  Aristocrates,  who  also  held  a  high  military  office.^ 
They  took  the  lead  among  the  discontented  of  their 
party,  who  began  to  cabal  against  the  oligarchy,  as 
before    against    the    democracy.      They    professed 
indeed  not  to  have  changed  their  opinions,  but  only 
to  desire  that  the  Five  Thousand  should  be  no  longer 
a  mere  name,  but  a  real  and  active  body.     They 
affected  to  fear  that  the  embassy  which  had  been 
lately  sent  to  Sparta  had  been  secretly  instructed  to 
concert  measures  for  betrapng  the   city  into   the 
enemy's  hands.     They  urged  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  terms  with  Alcibiades  and  the  fleet.     But  they 

I  That  ot  To^lapxos. 
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illy  dissatisfied  with  the  subordinate  places  chap. 
ley  occupied  in  the  new  system ;  they  were 
abandon  a  cause  which  they  perceived  to  be 
and  to  seize  the  foremost  station  m  the 
of  the  commonalty  which  appeared  to  be 
land. 

wading  oligarchs  however,  the  men,  who,  like 
bus,  dreaded  above  all  the  return  of  Alcibi- 
who  were  implacably  hostile  to  democratical 
icy,  as  Antiphon  and  Aristarchus,  one  of 
irals  most  congenial  to  him  in  his  political 
js,  or  who,  like  Pisander,  were  conscious  of 
taken  too  active  a  part  in  the  revolution  to 
ven,  or  who  thought  the  power  they  wielded 
:eeping  at  any  risk  and  cost,  could  not  be 
by  the  arguments  and  motives  which  swayed 
tiieir  adherents.  They  determined  neither 
I  nor  to  relax  their  authority,  but  sooner,  if 
to  extremities,  to  sacrifice  the  independence 
jtate.  They  had  already  begun  to  provide 
»  own  security  under  the  pretext  of  guarding 
against  the  attack  with  which  it  was  threat- 
•■  the  armament  at  Samos.     With  this  view  Fortiflc»- 

I  begun  to  fortify  the  mole  called  Eetionea,  EeSoneiL 
>rmed  one  side  of  the  outer  entrance  of  Piraeus, 
X)wer  at  its  extreme  point  by  the  harbour's 
and  a  wall,  which  ran  from  this  point  along 
e  of  the  harbour.     The  tower  connected  this 

II  with  the  old  one,  which  protected  Piraeus 
and  side,  and  thus  enabled  a  handful  of  men 
Qfiand  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  new 
tion  also  took  in  a  large  building,  which  was 
jd  into  a  public  granary,  where  all  the  corn- 
were  compelled  to   deposit   their  stock  of 

ud  the  masters  of  the  comships  which  came 
8DUS  to  house  their  cargoes.  But  when,  on 
im  of  their  ministers  from  Samos,  they  saw 
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CHAP,     themselves  not  only  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  the 
.  fleet,  but  deserted  by  several  of  their  most  active 

partizans,  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  setting  in 
fast  against  them,  they  began  to  look  to  an  accom- 
modation with  Sparta  as  their  only  sure  ground 
of  hope ;  and  the  first  embassy  having  miscarried, 
as  we  have  seen,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  them- 
selves, with  ten  colleagues,  set  out  to  negotiate  a 
peace  on  the  best  terms  they  could  procure.  Thucy- 
dides  expresses  his  conviction,  that,  though  they 
would  have  wished  to  rule  Athens  as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  state,  they  would  have  consented  if 
they  could  obtain  no  better  conditions,  to  cede,  not 
only  her  tributary  cities,  but  her  ships  and  her  walls. 
It  was  therefore  not  without  good  ground,  though 
perhaps  without  any  certain  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
Theramenes  and  his  party  laboured  to  excite  a  sus- 
picion in  the  public  mind,  that  the  works  of  Eetionea 
were  designed  not  to  exclude  their  political  adver- 
saries, but  to  enable  them  to  admit  the  enemy  into 
Piraeus;  and  when  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues 
returned  without  having  concluded  any  publicly 
acknowledged  treaty,  their  seeming  failure  was  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  some  secret  agreement  to  betray 
the  city  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

These  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
intelligence  which  was  received  about  the  same  time, 
that  a  squadron  of  forty-two  galleys,  including  some 
from  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  collected  on  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Hegesan- 
dridas,  avowedly  destined  to  act  against  Euboea, 
where  in  truth  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  had 
been  solicited.  But  Theramenes  represented  it  as 
much  more  probable  that  the  real  object  of  this 
expedition  was  connected  with  the  works  which  were 
proceeding  at  Eetionea,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
only  waiting  for  their  completion  to  enter  Piraeus 
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unresisted.  And  the  aspect  of  the  fortifications  chap. 
themselves,  which  were  provided  with  posterns  and  pas- 
sages adapted  for  the  clandestine  admission  of  troops, 
seemed  to  attest  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
constructed.  Still  these  surmises  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  private  circles ;  not  a  breath  of  opposition 
had  yet  been  publicly  vented  against  the  authority 
of  the  government,  and  the  first  intimation  which  it 
received  of  an  immediate  danger  was  given  not  by 
words  but  by  a  deed  of  blood.  Soon  after  his  return  Murder  of 
from  Sparta  Phrynichus  was  assassinated,  in  broad  fhuT**^ 
day,  in  the  agora  while  it  was  thronged  with  people, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  council-chamber  which 
he  had  just  quitted.  The  person  who  struck  the 
blow  escaped  through  the  crowd,  and  was  not  imme- 
diately discovered ;  he  was  known  however  to  be  one 
of  the  young  citizens  employed  in  the  home  service^ ; 
but  his  accomplice  was  arrested,  and  put  to  the 
torture.  He  proved  to  be  an  Argive ;  but  no  con- 
fession could  be  wrung  from  him  as  to  the  authors 
of  the  plot,  except  that  he  knew  of  sundry  meetings 
which  had  been  held,  and  numerously  attended,  in 
private  houses,  and  among  the  rest  in  that  of  the 
commander  of  the  home  troops.  ^  Though  it  seems 
probable,  from  the  various  accounts  which  have  been 
left  of  this  occurrence,  that  some  other  persons  were 
thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  having  been  privy 
to  it,  it  appears  that  the  government  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  follow  the  clue  which  the  disclosures 
of  the  Argive  put  into  its  hands.  It  might  have  led 
to  discoveries  which  it  was  safest  to  suppress,  as  they 

>  *Ap9p^  rwf  9*pnt6Xmw  ripos.  One  might  be  inclined  to  conjecture  flrom  this 
ezprearioo,  that  the  body  of  the  wtplwoXot  at  this  time  included  some  citisens  of 
matnrer  age  than  the  youths  of  whom  it  was  regularly  composed.  Indeed,  if  we 
would  attempt  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  Thucydides  and  Lysias,  who  (c  Agorat. 
p.  136.)  states  the  person  who  struck  the  blow  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  residentaliens  were  admitted  into  it* 

'  Tov  vtpnrokipxov.  Is  this  the  same  person  as  the  Hermon  who  if  afterward! 
described  as  *EpfM0r  ru  r&v  w9piw6hMW  rmv  VLowntx^^  rrrvcyfUimif  %fxm9  F 
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CHAP,     might  reveal  the  numbers  and  increase  the  confidence 
t  of  the  disaffected.     No  further  steps  therefore  were 


taken  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Phrynichus.  This 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  results  anticipated  by  those 
who  planned  the  deed,  in  which  they  followed  the 
example  of  his  own  party.  It  served  to  sound  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  to  detect  the  weakness 
of  the  oligarchs,  and  encouraged  Theramenes,  and 
his  partizans — though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  had 
any  share  in  it — to  engage  in  a  bolder  and  more 
important  enterprise. 

Their  proceedings  were  quickened  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  Peloponnesian  squadron,  which  soon 
after  appeared  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  directly  in  face 
of  Piraeus,  off  Mgrnn,.  The  troops  were  landed  to 
ravage  the  island,  and  it  then  proceeded  to  anchor 
at  Epidaurus.  This  Theramenes  treated  as  a  clear 
proof  of  a  secret  correspondence  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  enemy,  who,  if  EubcBa  had  been  his 
real  destination,  would  not  have  turned  so  far  aside 
out  of  his  course ;  and  he  urged  his  friends  no  longer 
to  remain  passive.  After  long  debate  the  plans  of 
his  party  were  settled  and  were  promptly  executed, 
insumo-  A  body  of  heavy  infantry  was  employed  in  building 
A^em.  8**  Eetionea;  it  included  the  corps  commanded  by 
Aristocrates,  but  Alexicles,  one  of  the  generals  devoted 
to  the  oligarchical  cause,  superintended  the  work. 
The  men  were  generally  ill  affected  toward  the 
government,  and  were  now  induced  to  break  out  into 
open  mutiny :  they  seized  Alexicles,  and  kept  him 
in  custody ;  and  they  were  encouraged  by  the  appro- 
bation, not  only  of  Aristocrates,  but  of  Hermon,  the 
commander  of  the  young  militia  on  duty  at  Mimychia. 
The  Four  Hundred  were  sitting  in  council  when  this 
news  was  brought  to  them,  and  Theramenes  was 
present.  As  his  colleagues  were  acquainted  with  his 
sentiments,  they  at  once  imputed  the  act  of  the  troops 
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to  his  instigation,  and  threatened  him  with  their  chap. 
vengeance ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  arming  . 
their  followers  immediately  to  quell  the  mutiny. 
Theramenes  however  asserted  his  innocence,  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  with  another  general,  one  of  his 
own  partizans^  to  rescue  Alexicles.  Aristarchus  also 
set  out  for  the  same  purpose,  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  yoimger  citizens  of  the  equestrian  order.  But 
their  departure  did  not  pacify  the  adherents  of  the 
oligarchy,  who  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that 
Alexicles  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  the  insur- 
gents had  taken  entire  possession  of  Piraeus ;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
elder  citizens,  and  of  Thucydides,  a  Thessalian  of 
Pharsalus,  proxenus  of  the  city,  who  represented 
the  fatal  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  a 
civil  war  while  the  enemy  was  so  near  at  hand,  they 
were  restrained  from  taking  up  arms,  and  marching 
down  to  attack  their  adversaries.  Theramenes  found 
Piraeus  in  a  state  of  equal  agitation,  every  moment 
expecting  some  hostile  movement  from  the  city. 
His  presence  raised  the  confidence  of  the  troops, 
which  was  not  checked  by  the  language  and  tone  in 
which  he  affected  to  condemn  their  conduct,  and 
they  as  little  regarded  the  sincere  indignation  of 
Aristarchus.  They  appealed  to  Theramenes  to  pro- 
nounce, whether  the  fortress  was  designed  for  the 
public  good,  and  whether  it  was  better  it  should 
stand  or  fall ;  and  he  then  so  far  laid  aside  the  mask, 
as  to  leave  the  question  to  their  own  judgment,  and 
to  give  his  consent  if  they  thought  it  best  to  demolish 
their  work.  On  this  permission  they  immediately  Destruction 
began  to  pull  down  the  buildings  at  Eetionea,  and  ^  ^^^^ 
they  were  aided  by  a  great  part  of  the  population 
of  Pineus.  The  cry  however  by  which  they  invited 
the  multitude  to  join  them,  was  only  a  call  upon 
those  who  preferred  the  rule  of  the  Five  Thousand 
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CHAP,     to  that  of  the  Four  Hundred.     Yet  those  who  used 
.  this  language  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  restoration 

of  democracy.  But  as  it  was  possible  that  the  list 
of  the  Five  Thousand  had  been  formed,  and  commu- 
nicated to  all  who  were  included  in  it,  there  was 
still  room  to  apprehend  that  every  citizen  whose  aid 
they  sought  might  be  a  member  of  this  invisible  body, 
and  interested  in  securing  its  privileges. 

By  the  next  day  the  destruction  of  the  fortress  was 
completed ;  Alexicles  was  now  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
troops,  after  a  public  meeting  in  the  theatre  at  Muny- 
chia,  marched  up  to  the  city,  and  posted  themselves  in 
the  Anaceum,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Twins.  The  Four 
Hundred,  who  were  assembled  in  great  alarm,  sent  a 
deputation  to  sooth  them  with  promises  and  entreaties. 
The  deputies  addressed  themselves  individually  to 
those  who  discovered  a  spirit  of  moderation,  assured 
them  that  the  list  of  the  Five  Thousand  would  shortly 
be  published,  and  that  to  this  body  the  election  of  the 
Four  Hundred  would  be  committed  according  to  such 
rules  as  it  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  and  exhorted 
them  to  wait  patiently  for  this  satisfaction  of  their 
doubts,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  exert  their  influence 
to  prevent  a  tumult,  which  would  endanger  the 
public  safety.  The  troops,  calmed  perhaps  as  much 
by  the  consciousness  of  their  strength,  as  by  the 
arguments  addressed  to  them,  but  sincerely  concerned 
for  the  commonwealth,  declared  themselves  willing  to 
accede  to  an  amicable  compromise,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  an  assembly  to  be  held  for  this  purpose  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus.  But  when  the  day  came, 
and  just  as  the  assembly  was  on  the  point  of  meeting, 
news  was  brought  that  the  Peloponnesian  squadron 
was  advancing  along  the  coast  of  Salamis.  The 
suspicion  which  Theramenes  had  so  often  expressed 
now  appeared  to  be  fully  confirmed ;  and  his  party 
congratulated  themselves  that  the  fortress,  which  was 
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80  clearly  the  mark  of  the  enemy's  movements,  had  chap. 
fallen  in  time.  Thucydides  himself,  though  he 
observes  that  the  disturbed  state  of  Athens  might 
have  been  sufficient,  without  any  invitation  from 
within,  to  induce  the  Spartan  admiral  to  shape  his 
course  this  way,  does  not  think  it  improbable  that  he 
acted  in  concert  with  the  oligarchs.  For  the  time 
however  all  reflections  were  absorbed  by  the  care  of 
defending  the  city.  All  the  serviceable  population  of 
Athens  rushed  down  with  one  accord  to  Piraeus,  to 
man  the  ships,  guard  the  walls,  and  secure  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour. 

The  Peloponnesians  however  quietly  pursued  their 
course  past  the  town,  and  did  not  stop  until  they  had 
doubled  Sunium,  and,  after  a  short  stay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  proceeded  to  Oropus.  The  danger 
which  now  appeared  to  threaten  Euboea,  created  almost 
as  great  alarm  at  Athens  as  that  which  had  been  just 
felt  for  the  city  itself.  A  squadron,  the  largest  that 
could  be  immediately  fitted  out,  was  manned  with  all 
the  haste  that  the  exigency  demanded,  and  was  sent 
under  the  command  of  Thymochares  to  Eretria,  where 
it  joined  that  which  had  before  been  stationed  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea.  But  together  they  amounted  to  no 
more  than  thirty-six  galleys,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  but  iU  prepared  for  action ;  and  they  had 
scarcely  reached  Eretria  before  they  were  forced  into 
a  combat  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
The  Eretrians,  who  were  in  correspondence  with  the 
Spartan  admiral,  took  measures  to  prevent  the  Athe- 
nian seamen  from  finding  provisions  in  the  ordinary 
market,  and  compelled  them  to  go  in  quest  of  them  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  at  a  great  distance  from  their 
ships.  A  signal  was  then  made  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  immediately  pushed  across  the  channel  from 
Oropus.  The  Athenians  had  time  indeed  to  embark, 
but  in  disorder,  and  meeting  with  the  enemy  near  the 
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CHAP,  mouth  of  the  harbour,  before  they  had  recovered  from 
the  confusion  of  the  first  alarm,  and  before  all  were 
collected  and  disposed  in  any  order  of  battle,  were  soon 
put  to  flight.  Those  who  took  refuge  in  Eretria  itself, 
trusting  to  the  loyalty  of  their  allies,  were  attacked  by 
the  Eretrians,  and  ahnost  all  slain.  A  part  of  the  rest 
found  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  fort,  which  was  held 
by  an  Athenian  garrison.  Fourteen  galleys  escaped 
to  Chalcis  ;  but  twenty-two  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  the  crews  were  all  either  killed  or 
n^^jt  Qf  made  prisoners.  This  blow  was  very  soon  followed  by 
Euboea.  the  rcvolt  of  Euboea,  where  Oreus  alone  remained  at- 
tached to  the  parent  state. 

The  consternation  excited  by  this  intelligence  at 
Athens  was  even  greater  than  that  which  followed  the 
Sicilian  disaster;  and  indeed  the  state  had  never  before 
seemed  so  near  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  city,  at  enmity 
with  its  fleet,  divided  between  two  parties  which  had 
been  very  lately  on  the  point  of  turning  their  arms 
against  each  other,  deprived  of  almost  all  its  remaining 
naval  force,  and  of  the  island  on  which  it  chiefly  de- 
pended for  subsistence,  had  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  hope 
left,  and  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  victorious 
enemy  would  shortly  appear  to  attack  or  to  blockade 
Piraeus.  The  timidity  of  the  Spartan  commander, 
which  prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  so  fair 
an  opportunity,  when  he  might  either  have  forced 
Athens  to  surrender,  or,  by  drawing  the  armament 
from  Samos  to  its  relief,  have  deprived  it  of  all  its 
foreign  possessions,  provokes  Thucydides  himself  to  an 
unusually  sarcastic  remark :  that  it  was  not  on  this 
occasion  only,  but  on  many  others,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians showed  themselves  most  convenient  enemies 
to  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians  however  merited 
the  praise  of  exerting  a  degree  of  prudence  and  energy 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  imbecility  and  inertness  of  their 
antagonists.      They  were  still  able  to  man  twenty 
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galleys,  with  which  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves  chap. 
as  they  could ;  and  they  immediately  applied  them-  ^^^^^ 
selves  to  the  no  less  important  task  of  healing  their 
civil  discord.  An  assembly  was  called  in  the  Pnyx,  Bevoiution 
the  old  place  of  meeting,  which  had  been  used  ever  '*  ^^^^ 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  and  a  decree  was 
passed,  by  which  the  Four  Hundred  were  deposed, 
and  the  supreme  power  was  committed  to  Five  Thou- 
sand citizens.  All  that  was  done  on  this  occasion  was 
to  abolish  the  oligarchy,  and  to  lay  down  the  basis  of 
a  new  constitution  in  very  general  terms.  In  subse- 
quent assemblies  legislative  committees  were  appointed, 
which  defined  the  particulars  of  the  new  institutions. 
Unfortunately  Thucydides  has  left  no  more  than  a 
very  short  and  slight  description  of  them,  in  which 
there  are  only  two  or  three  points  clearly  discernible. 
There  was  a  sovereign  body  of  Five  Thousand  into 
which  none  were  admissible  but  citizens  who  served 
in  the  heavy-armed  infantry ;  but  all  who  belonged  to 
this  class  had  a  share  of  some  kind  in  the  privileges  of 
the  Five  Thousand.  How  this  participation  was  regu- 
lated, we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  were 
changed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  a  fixed  order 
of  succession,  so  that  none  were  excluded  from  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  highest  franchise  except  the 
citizens  whose  means  did  not  enable  them  to  support 
the  expense  of  serving  in  the  regular  infantry.  The 
pay  of  all  civil  offices  was  abolished  with  a  solemn 
imprecation  against  its  revival ;  a  measure,  which,  as 
it  included  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  popular  assem- 
bly\  would  of  itself  have  limited  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical rights  to  a  class  not  much  larger  than  that  which 
was  formerly  invested  with  them,  and  tended  to  recon- 

'  Thoc  viu.  97.  M«r0^  firfiipa  ^ip^uf  fiti^fitf  ^xS*  where  kpxh  must  be 
Intirpreted  by  the  obeermtions  of  Aristotle,  PoL  in.  1.  on  the  definition  of  a  citixen 
Twr  (Vx^)  ^  f^^  *^'  inipfifjJpai  Korit  XP^*^  —  4  8*  h6pwros,  iXov  6  9uuurHis 
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CHAP,     cile  the  poorer  citizens  to  their  loss  of  power;  especially 

.  as  no  bar  was  fixed  to  prevent  them  from  gaining  a 

place  in  the  privileged  class,  which  might  be  considered 

as  a  reward  held  out  to  their  industry,  at  a  distance 

not  so  high  as  to  discourage  their  ambition. 

The  Athenian  constitution  thus  assumed  the  form 
to  which  Aristotle  assigned  the  name  of  a  polity ;  it 
differed  but  slightly  in  substance  from  that  which 
existed  before  the  time  of  Pericles ;  though  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  belonging  to  the  class  now  disfranchised 
was  then  probably  much  smaller.      Thucydides  ex- 
presses the  highest  approbation  of  the  new  constitution, 
as  a  happy  mean  between  democracy  and  oligarchy, 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  which  promised  a  return 
of  prosperity  to  the  commonwealth.     Perhaps  its  most 
beneficial  effect  was,  that  it  united  the  citizens  of  the 
middle  class,  the  largest,  the  most  [>owerful,  and  the 
most  enlightened,  more  closely  together,  and  took  away 
most   of  the   pretexts   and  motives   by  which    the 
oligarchs  had  been  able  to  divide,  overpower,  and 
oppress  them.     The  great  advantage  which  it  imme- 
diately yielded,  was  that  it  afforded  a  basis  for  a 
reconciliation  mth  the  fleet.     A  decree  was  passed  for 
recalling  Alcibiades  and  other   exiles — probably  all 
those  who  had  been  involved  in  his  sentence — and  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  camp,  to  announce  the 
recent  revolution,  and  to  exhort  the  troops  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  vigour.     And  though  the  limita- 
tion of  the  old  democracy  cannot  have  been  equally 
acceptable  to  all  the  citizens  who  were  serving  in  the 
fleet,  it  probably  met  the  wishes  of  the  greater  number. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  universally 
agreeable;  and  the  appearance  at  least  of  unanimity 
was  at  once  completely  restored. 
Fate  of  the        Xhc  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  as  soon  as 
ougarchi.     they  saw  themselves  deprived  of  power,  secretly  with- 
drew from  the  city,  and  sought  shelter  among  their 
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friends  at  Decelea.  Thucydides  only  names  Pisander,  chap. 
Alexicles,  and  Aristarchus,  among  the  fugitives.  . 
Aristarchus  had  the  consolation  of  inflicting  a  con- 
siderable injury  on  his  country  while  he  abandoned  it. 
\\Tien  the  cause  of  his  party  had  become  hopeless,  he 
quitted  the  city  with  a  few  bowmen  taken  from  among 
the  rudest  of  the  barbarians  who  were  employed  in 
the  public  service,  and  proceeded  to  the  border  fortress 
of  (Enoe,  which  happened  at  this  time  to  be  besieged 
by  a  force  consisting  of  Corinthians  and  of  Bceotian 
volunteers.  The  Corinthians  had  come  to  revenge  a 
blow  which  a  body  of  their  troops,  on  its  way  home 
from  Decelea,  had  suffered  from  the  Athenian  garrison ; 
and  they  had  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians  who 
were  always  desirous  to  get  possession  of  the  place. 
Aristarchus,  in  concert  with  the  besiegers,  deceived 
the  garrison  by  a  story  for  which  his  office  gained 
credit,  of  an  agreement  lately  concluded  at  Athens 
^yiih  the  enemy,  and  induced  it  to  surrender  the  for- 
tress to  the  Boeotians.  We  do  not  know  through  what 
means  he  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  justice ;  but 
we  find  that  within  four  or  five  years  he  was  put  to 
death^  and  Alexicles  appears  to  have  suffered  at  the 
same  time,  though  on  a  difierent  charge.^  Antiphon 
probably  remained  at  Athens,  either  trusting  to  his 
eloquence  and  influence,  or  because  he  was  prevented 
from  escaping ;  for  not  long  after  he  was  brought  to 
trial  ^,  with  Archeptolemus  and  Onomacles,  two  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  Theramenes, 
lately  his  intimate  friend,  became  his  accuser.*  The 
main  charge  was  that  they  had  gone  on  a  treasonable 

'  Not  later  than  406.     Xenophon  Hell.  i.  7.  29. 

*  Lycurgus  c.  Leorr.  p.  164.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  orator  should  not  men- 
tion the  real  offence  of  Aristarchus,  though  so  much  to  his  purpose,  but  represent 
him  and  Alexicles  as  suflRpring  for  their  participation  in  the  guilt  of  Phrynichus. 

*  That  it  was  §ooh  after  the  reTolution,  is  implied  in  the  expression  of  Thn- 
cjdidea,  dwtiH^  rd  r&¥  rrrpaicoaUtw  iicaicovTo. 

*  Lyalas  c  Entosth.  p.  126. 
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CHAP,  embassy,  had  sailed  in  an  enemy's  ship*,  and  had  passed 
through  Decelea — perhaps  on  theirretumfrom  Sparta, 
when  they  had  no  longer  any  pretext  for  visiting  the 
enemy's  camp — but  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
establishment  of  the  oligarchy  was,  as  we  leam  from 
Thucydides,  their  real  offence,  though  it  might  have 
seemed  incredible  that  Theramenes  should  have 
impeached  them  on  this  ground,  if  his  subsequent  con- 
duct did  not  prove  that  he  was  capable,  if  not  of  every 
crime,  yet  of  any  baseness.  Antiphon's  defence  was 
considered  by  Thucydides  as  the  ablest  he  had  ever 
met  with.  But  he  and  Archeptolemus — Onomacles 
seems  to  have  escaped  or  to  have  died  before  sentence 
was  passed — were  condemned  to  death,  their  property 
confiscated,  their  houses  rased  to  the  ground,  and  the 
site  marked  >vith  a  memorial  of  their  crimes,  their 
bodies  cast  to  the  dogs  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica, 
and  their  descendants  doomed  to  perpetual  infamy. 

But  it  does  not  seem  that  a  very  rigorous  investiga- 
tion was  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred ;  and  those  who  had  not  taken  a  conspicuous 
part  in  their  proceedings,  and  who  might  therefore 
be  considered  as  reluctant  instruments  of  the  leading 
men,  were  permitted  to  remain  unmolested  at  Athens. 
Among  them  were  some  who  were  perhaps  not  less 
implacably  hostile  to  popular  government  than  Anti- 
phon  himself,  and  who  only  waited  for  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  their  power.  In  the  mean  while  they  seem 
to  have  assumed  the  mask  of  patriotic  zeal  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  oligarchy.  So  not  only  Theramenes, 
but  Andron,  who  proposed  the  rigorous  ordinance  for 
the  impeachment  of  Antiphon  and  his  two  colleagues, 
was  himself  one  of  the  Four  Hundred.*     And  such  un- 

*  Cffcilius  In  Plutarch,  X.  Orat  Vit  Antipho,  where  the  ordinance  of  the  coun- 
cil (which  wai  perhaps  empowered  to  direct  the  form  of  proceeding  as  in  the  case 
of  the  victorious  generals*  Xen.  HelL  i.  7.  7. )  and  the  judgment,  are  given  at  Aill 
length.     But  the  words  Ik  roO  crrpcerow&icv  irAciy  want  eiplanation. 

'  Uarpocratio,  *  AyHpiiy. 
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doubtecQy  was  the  policy  adopted  by  Critias  son  of     chap. 
Callaeschrus,  a  man  whom  we  shall  hereafter  fincji  taking  ,  ^^^^^  ^ 
the  lead  among  the  enemies  of  liberty,  but  who  now 
distinguished  himself  by  the  ardour  with  which  he 
embraced  the  prevailing  cause.     It  was  he  who  pro-  Readi  of 
posed  the  recall  of  Alcibiades.*     To  this  step  he  may  ^*^"^*'- 
have  been  led  by  personal  friendship,  or  by  the  wish 
to  conciliate  a  powerful  political  associate.    But  it  was 
likewise  at  his  motion  that,  after  the  ceremony  of  a 
judicial  investigation,  the  remains  of  Phrynichus  were 
disinterred,  and  carried,  as  those  of  a  traitor,  out  of 
Attica,  while  ApoUodorus,  a  Megarian,  and  Thrasy- 
bulus,  an  JEtolian  of  Calydon,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
as  privy  to  his  murder,  were  released,  and  rewarded 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.^ 

■  Plutarch  Ale.  32.  quotes  some  lines  of  a  poem  addressed — how  long  after  the 
erent  we  do  not  know  —  by  Critlas  to  Alcibiades,  in  which  he  claims  this  merit 
rnfi^  I*  ff  ire  KvHiyor/,  iyi^  raCniv  iv  tarcurw  Elvor,  koI  ypApas  rvfyyov  IBpcura 

*  Lysias  c  Agorat,  p.  136.  where  Thrasybulus  is  said  to  have  struck  the  blow, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  statement  of  Thucydides,  in  a  frequented  part  of  the  city. 
The  singular  variation  as  to  the  time  and  place  in  Lycurgus  c  Leocr.  p.  164. — 
where  the  murder  is  said  to  have  been  committed  by  night,  and  near  a  fountain  among 
osiers,  therefore,  it  might  be  supposed,  outside  the  city  —  may  have  arisen  fh>m 
some  confusion  between  this  and  some  other  event  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  Lycur- 
gus who  informs  us  that  Critias  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  for  the  investigation 
which  terminated  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text  But  to  suppose  that  these 
proceedingi  took  place  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  a  somewhat 
gron  mistake. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

FBOM  THE  OVERTHROW  OP  THE  POUR  HUI^RED  TO 

THE   BATTLE   OP  NOTIUM. 

Operations  of  Mindarus  in  the  Hellespont, — Battle  of  Cynos- 
sema.  — Journey  of  Tissaphemes. — Beginning  of  Xenophon^s 
History.  —  Loss  of  a  Peloponnesian  Fleet.  — Fortification  of 
Chalcis. — Actions  in  the  Hellespont.  — Alcibiades  arrested  by 
Tissaphemes.  — Battle  of  Cyzicus. — Distress  of  the  Pelopon" 
nesians. —  Sparta  makes  Overtures  for  Peace. — Hermocrates. 
— Athenian  Armament  under  Thrasyllus. — Battle  of  Ephe- 
sus. — Capitulation  ofPylus.  — -  Siege  of  Chalcedon. — Athenian 
Embassy  to  Persia^  —  The  Athenians  recover  Byzantium.  — 
Cyrus  Satrap  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  — 
Return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens. — His  expedition  to  Eleusis. 
Lysander — At  the  Court  of  Cyrus. — Battle  of  Notium. — 
Alcibiades  deposed.  —  Conon  and  his  nine  Colleagues. — Foun^ 
dation  of  Rhodes. 

CHAP.     While  the  revolution  just  described  was  taking  place, 
.  the  operations  of  the  hostile  fleets,  which  had  hitherto 

been  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  south  coast  of  Ionia, 
were  transferred  to  a  new  theatre  of  war.     The  Pelo- 
ponnesians  found  Tamos  no  more  attentive  to  their 
wants  than  Tissaphemes  had  been  ;  and  at  length  even 
the  scanty  and  irregular  supplies  which  they  at  first 
operatioD«    reccivcd,  wholly  ceased.     At  the  same  time  Mindarus 
in  toe  ^*  was  informed  by  despatches  both  from  Philippus,  and 
*««»°t'       from  another  Spartan  named  Hippocrates,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Phaselis,  that  it  was  now  evident  Tissa- 
phemes had  no  intention  of  fiilfilling  his  promise  with 
regard  to  the  Phoenician  fleet.     He  therefore  resolved 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  Phamabazus,  who  continued 
to  urge  him  to  bring  up  his  whole  force  to  the  HeUes- 
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pont,  and  effect  the  revolt  of  all  the  other  towns  which  chap. 
remained  subject  to  Athens  in  the  satrap's  province.  .  ^^"^  . 
Having  first  despatched  Dorieus  with  thirteen  galleys 
to  R  hodes  *,  where  some  movements  were  apprehended 
from  the  party  adverse  to  the  Peloponnesian  or  aris- 
tocratical  interest,  he  set  sail  from  Miletus  with 
seventy-three  galleys.  His  orders  for  sailing  were 
given  so  suddenly  as  to  prevent  any  notice  of  his  design 
fix)m  being  conveyed  to  the  enemy.  But  having,  like 
Clearchus,  put  out  into  the  open  sea  to  escape  observ- 
ation, he  was  driven  by  a  gale  to  the  Isle  of  Icarus,  and 
detained  there  five  or  six  days,  but  at  length  arrived 
safe  at  Chios. 

In  the  mean  while  Thrasyllus,  who  in  the  absence 
of  Alcibiades  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  on  discovering  the  departure  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  immediately  set  sail  with  fifty-five  galleys 
in  pursuit  of  them.  Finding  however  that  they  were 
lying  at  Chios,  he  proceeded  to  Lesbos,  both  to  take 
precautions  for  stopping  their  progress,  and  to  recover 
Eresus,  which  had  been  recently  induced  to  revolt  by 
a  body  of  exiled  Methymnaeans,  who  had  crossed  over 
with  some  political  volunteers  from  Cuma,  and  after 
having  been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  on  their  own  town, 
gained  admission  at  Eresus.  Thrasyllus  prepared  to 
assault  the  place  with  his  whole  force,  which  was 
raised  to  sixty-seven  galleys  by  the  addition  of  five, 
with  which  Thrasybulus  had  been  sent  forward  on  the 
first  news  of  the  danger,  but  arrived  too  late  before 
Eresus,  five  belonging  to  Methymna,  and  two  which 
happened  to  be  returning  from  the  Hellespont.  It 
was  the  design  of  Thrasyllus,  as  soon  as  he  had  reduced 
Eresus,  to  advance  against  the  Peloponnesians  at 
Chios ;  and  he  had  ordered  a  supply  of  provisions  to 
be  laid  in  at  Methymna  for  this  expedition.  But  in 
the  mean  while  he  stationed  scouts  both  on  the  coast 

'  Diodorus,  uu.  38. 
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CHAP,     of  Lesbos  and  on  that  of  the  opposite  continent,  that 


XXIX. 


the  enemy  might  not  pass  unobserved  through  the 
channel  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island.  Mindarus  however,  having 
staid  only  two  days  at  Chios,  where  he  victualled  his 
fleet,  and  obtained  a  small  subsidy  from  the  Chians 
for  the  pay  of  his  men,  by  dint  of  extraordinary  speed, 
contrived  to  effect  his  passage  between  Lesbos  and  the 
main,  and  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  before 
Thrasyllus  received  any  advice  of  his  movements. 
An  Athenian  squadron  of  eighteen  galleys  was  at  this 
time  lying  at  Sestus,  and  sixteen  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  Peloponnesians  after  Clearchus,  were  at 
Abydus.  They  had  received  notice  of  the  approach 
of  their  friends,  and  were  charged  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron ;  but  though  Mindarus 
arrived  in  the  straits  a  little  before  midnight,  the 
Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  his  presence  by  the 
fires  which  they  saw  suddenly  kindled  on  the  hostile 
coast,  as  well  as  by  fire  signals,  which  were  raised  from 
their  own,  and  they  instantly  set  sail  to  gain  the  open 
sea.  They  were  not  observed  by  the  squadron  at 
Abydus ;  but  at  daybreak  they  found  themselves  in 
view  of  the  Peloponnesian  armament,  which  chased 
them  as  they  made  for  Imbrus  and  Lemnos,  and  took 
or  destroyed  four  galleys.  Thrasyllus  on  this  intelli- 
gence immediately  raised  the  siege  of  Eresus,  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  Hellespont  with  such  rapidity,  that 
he  fell  in  with  two  of  the  Peloponnesian  galleys,  which 
had  been  carried  out  beyond  the  rest  in  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit  after  the  Athenian  squadron.  The  next  day  he 
came  to  anchor  at  Elaeus,  and  was  joined  by  the  four- 
teen fugitive  galleys,  which,  the  five  Methymiiaeans 
having  been  left  behind  at  Lesbos,  raised  his  forces  to 
seventy-six  sail. 
Battle  of  The  Peloponnesians  numbered  ten  more  ;  an  advan- 

cynowema.  ^^^  which  made  Mindarus,  now  no  longer  hampered 
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by  the  intrigues  of  Tisssaphemes,  willing  to  try  the     chap. 

event  of  a  battle.     On  the  other  hand  the  Athenian  , *, 

commanders  were  no  less  desirous  of  striking  a  blow 
which  would  raise  the  spirits  of  their  men,  and  thought 
themselves  not  too  unequally  matched.  Five  days 
were  spent  in  preparation,  and  the  Athenians  then 
moved  in  a  single  column  along  the  shore  toward 
Sestus,  and  were  met  by  the  Peloponnesians,  who 
perceived  their  approach  from  Abydus.  Their  right 
was  commanded  by  Thrasybulus ;  their  left,  which 
was  parted  from  the  centre  by  the  headland  of  Cynos- 
sema,  by  Thrasyllus.  The  Peloponnesians  had  two 
main  objects  in  view ;  to  break  the  Athenian  centre, 
and  to  outflank  their  right  wing,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  issuing  out  of  the  straits.  And  accordingly 
Mindarus  himself,  with  his  fastest  galleys,  commanded 
the  left  of  his  line  against  Thrasybulus,  while  Thra- 
syllus was  opposed  to  the  Syracusans.  The  attack  on 
the  Athenian  centre  succeeded,  it  was  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  several  galleys  were  driven 
aground,  and  the  Peloponnesians  landed  to  follow  up 
their  victory  on  shore.  In  the  mean  while  Thra- 
syllus was  engaged  in  a  warm  combat  with  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  was  prevented  by  the  intervening  headland 
from  seeing  the  distress  of  his  centre ;  and  Thrasybulus 
was  employed  in  endeavouring  to  baffle  the  manauvres 
of  Mindarus.  But,  according  to  Thucydides,  the 
partial  success  of  the  Peloponnesians  threw  them  into 
confusion,  which  spread  through  theirwhole  line,  when 
Thrasybulus  suddenly  turned  upon  the  enemy  who 
were  striving  to  outflank  him,  and  having  put  them 
to  flight,  attacked  their  victorious  but  disordered  cen- 
tre. The  Syracusans,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
their  station,  though  with  difficulty,  against  Thrasyllus, 
were  involved  in  the  general  defeat.  The  narrowness 
of  the  channel,  as  the  vanquished  found  shelter  near 
at  hand,  prevented  the  Athenians  from  making  many 
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CHAP      captures.    They  took  only  one  and  twenty  galleys,  and 
>  lost  fifteen  of  their  otnti.     But  the  value  of  their  vic- 

tory was  not  to  be  measured  by  these  visible  fruits. 
This  was  the  first  great  battle  they  had  fought  since 
their  disasters  in  Sicily;  their  success  restored  the 
confidence  of  their  seamen,  and  the  news,  which  was 
immediately  carried  to  Athens,  lightened  the  dark 
cloud  which  had  hitherto  hung  over  the  prospects  of 
the  state,  consoled  the  people  for  the  recent  losses 
in  Euboea,  and  animated  it  with  the  hope  that  it  might 
still  conquer,  even  without  any  other  resources  than 
those  of  its  own  energy  and  courage. 

The  victors,  having  left  their  prizes  at  EIsbus,  and 
having  staid  three  days  at  Sestus  to  refit,  sailed 
northward  to  reduce  Cyzicus,  which  had  lately  re- 
volted. In  their  way  they  fell  in  with  eight  galleys 
—  part  of  the  squadron  with  which  Helixus  the 
Megarian  had  taken  possession  of  Byzantium — and 
after  a  battle  on  shore,  captured  them  all.  Cyzicus 
being  unfortified  made  no  resistance,  and  was  forced 
to  pay  for  its  rebellion.  But  in  the  mean  while  the 
Peloponnesians  sailed  to  Elaeus,  and  recovered  those 
of  their  galleys  left  there  which  were  in  serviceable 
condition :  the  rest  had  been  burnt  by  the  people 
of  Elajus.  They  also  despatched  Hippocrates  and 
Epicles  to  Euboea,  to  bring  away  the  squadron  of 
Hegesandridas. 

About  the  same  time  Alcibiades  returned  with  his 
thirteen  galleys  to  Samos,  to  claim  the  merit  of 
having  withheld  Tissaphemes  from  sending  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet  to  assist  the  enemy,  and  of  having  biassed 
him  in  favour  of  the  Athenians ;  and,  having  manned 
nine  additional  galleys,  he  proceeded  to  Halicamassus 
where  he  levied  large  contributions,  fortified  Cos,  and 
Journey  of  appointed  a  governor  there.  While  he  was  thus 
^1^  "  employed,  Tissaphemes  also  left  Aspendus  to  return 
to  Ionia.     He  had  been  startled  by  the  intelligence 
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that  the  Peloponnesian  armament  had  wholly  with-  chap. 
drawn  from  his  province,  and  was  much  displeased  . 
at  seeing  ita  services  transferred  to  Phamabazus. 
He  was  also  alarmed  by  an  occurence  which  took 
place  soon  after  Mindarus  arrived  in  the  Hellespont, 
and  which  he  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  animosity  of 
the  Peloponnesians  toward  himself.  The  iEolians  of 
Antandrus,  which  was  included  in  his  satrapy,  found 
themselves  oppressed  by  Arsaces  his  lieutenant,  and 
dn^ed  some  deeper  injury  from  his  perfidy  and 
cruelty,  of  which  he  had  given  a  signal  proof  on  a 
former  occasion  toward  the  Delians,  during  their 
sojourn  at  Adramyttium,  when,  without  any  apparent 
provocation,  having  drawn  many  of  their  best  troops 
into  his  service,  as  auxiliaries  in  a  pretended  expedition, 
he  had  massacred  them  in  cold  blood.  The  Antan- 
drians  therefore  availed  themselves  of  the  presence 
of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Abydus,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  body  of  heavy  infantry  which  Mindarus  sent  over 
to  them  through  the  passes  of  Mount  Ida,  dislodged 
the  Persian  garrison  from  their  citadel.  Tissa- 
phemes,  coupling  this  transaction  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus  and  at  Cnidus, 
where  his  garrison  had  likewise  been  'expelled,  began 
to  apprehend  further  detriment  from  their  hostility, 
and  was  again  anxious  to  propitiate  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  assurances  which  Alcibiades  professed 
to  have  received  from  him — by  which  it  is  possible 
that  the  Athenian  may  have  been  himself  deceived — 
he  had  neither  authority  from  his  master  to  declare 
himself  in  favour  of  Athens,  nor  any  intention  to 
serve  her  cause.  He  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to 
find  excuses  which  would  appease  the  Peloponnesians 
even  with  regard  to  the  delay  of  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
and  would  give  him  a  fair  colour  for  expostulating  with 
them  on  their  proceedings  at  Antandrus.  With  this 
view  he  proceeded  toward  the  Hellespont,  and  on  his 
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Beginning 
of  Xeno- 
phon*8 
History. 


journey  stopt  at  Ephesus  to  sacrifice  to  the  great 
goddess  of  the  Ephesians :  a  fact  chiefly  remarkable 
as  the  last  which  Thucydides  records ;  for  with  it  his 
history  abruptly  terminates ;  and  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture in  what  point  of  view — whether  as  indicating 
a  desire  of  conciliating  the  lonians,  or  in  any  other 
way  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  satrap's  journey 
— it  appeared  to  him  worth  mentioning.  ^ 

Xenophon's  Greek  History — in  which  he  has  re- 
lated the  events  of  the  forty-eight  years  following  the 
period  described  by  Thucydides — opens  as  abruptly 
as  that  of  Thucydides  breaks  oflp,  and  with  a  manifest 
reference  to  some  occurrences  which  his  predecessor 
had  not  mentioned.  It  seems  clear  that  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  has  been  lost,  and  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  an  interval  of  five  or  six  weeks  must 
have  intervened  between  the  last  event  related  by 
Thucydides,  and  that  with  which  Xenophon's  narra- 
tive at  present  opens.  It  is  to  Diodorus  that  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  means  we  have  of  filling  up  this 
blank ;  and  as  we  know  that  he  had  Ephorus  before 
him  in  this  part  of  his  compilation,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  transactions  of  any  great  importance 
that  occurred  during  this  interval  have  been  buried 
in  oblivion.  Still  Diodorus  has  elsewhere  given  such 
flagrant  proofs  of  his  want  of  diligence  and  judgment, 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  even  what  he  relates  on 
the  authority  of  Ephorus  has  been  accurately  reported. 
Unless  however  he  has  been  more  than  usually 
negligent  or  bewildered,  he  cannot  have   misrepre- 

>  But  anuredly  Thucydides  was  not  so  ignorant  or  forgetful  as  to  suppose  that 
this  act  of  Tlssaphernes  was  inconsistent  with  the  Pernan  religious  belief  which 
prevailed  both  at  this  and  at  an  earlier  period.  He  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
motive  assigned  by  Datls  for  the  honours  which  he  paid  to  the  Delians.  (SeefVoL  IL 
p.  258.)  He  must  have  known  that  the  Persians  were  commonly  believed  to  have 
burnt  the  Greek  temples  in  revenge  for  the  conflagration  of  the  temple  of  Cybebe 
(YoL  U.  p.  240.  See  Herod,  v.  102.),  even  if  he  was  not  aware  that  the  many- 
dded  divinity  of  Ephesus  was  much  less  a  Oreek  than  an  Asiatic  goddess,  inti- 
mately allied  with  the  leading  personages  of  the  Persian  theology.  See  Creuier, 
Mfytk€l.  u.    p.  187.     Baur,  S^mboUk,  ii.   p.  221. 
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sented  the  main  facts  contained  in  this  part  of  his  chap. 
narrative,  and  as  they  are  consistent  enough  with  all  , 
that  we  find  in  Xenophon,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  calling  them  in  question.  Mindarus,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  sent  Epicles  and  Hippocrates  to 
Euboea  for  the  ships  which  were  stationed  there  under 
Hegesandridas.  It  seems  that  Hegesandridas,  after 
his  victory,  with  the  aid  of  his  Euboean  allies,  was 
able  to  send  a  squadron  of  fifty  galleys  to  the  aid 
of  ]^Iindarus,  and  yet  to  retain  a  considerable  force 
on  his  own  station.  Hippocrates  appears  to  have  lo*©^* 
remained  in  Eubcea,  waiting  perhaps  for  fresh  reinforce-  nesian  " 
ments,  while  Epicles  sailed  with  the  squadron  toward  the  ^^^ 
Hellespont.  But  off  Mount  Athos  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  terrible  storm,  which  destroyed  every  galley, 
and  all  their  crews  except  twelve  men.  An  inscrip- 
tion, dedicated  by  the  twelve  survivors  in  the  temple 
of  Athene  Itonia  at  Coronea,  was  quoted  and  most 
probably  seen  by  Ephorus^ ;  and  it  affords  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  fact ;  nor  is  there  sufficient 
ground  for  suspecting  that  Diodorus  so  grossly  mis- 
understood his  author,  as  to  refer  the  event  to  a 
wrong  epoch,  especially  as  no  other  can  be  found  for 
so  memorable  a  disaster.  There  can  therefore  be 
little  doubt  that  Epicles — for  he  is  never  again  men- 
tioned— really  perished  with  his  whole  squadron. 

Yet  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  event  do 
not  appear  in  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  and  can  only 
be  collected  from  the  state  of  affairs  which  Xenophon 
represents  at  the  beginning  of  his  history,  where  we 
find  Hegesandridas  still  in  command  of  a  squadron, 
and  Hipgocrates  again  serving  under  Mindarus  in  the 
Hellespont.  But  hence  it  seems  clear  that,  when 
the  news  of  the  shipwreck  reached  Euboea,  Hegesandri- 
das sailed,  with  as  many  galleys  as  he  could  collect  or  as 

*  Diodor.  JUL  41. 
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could  be  spared,  accompanied  by  Hippocrates,  towa 

the  north.     He  would  feel  the  less  scruple  in  wi 

drawins:  his  forces  from  Euboea,  as  a  work  had  be 

lately  begun  which   promised   to  secure  the  isla 

from  the  attacks  of  the  Athenians.  ^     For  it  was  p 

bably  before  his  departure,    and  with  his   sancti 

and  assistance,  that  the  Euboeans  had  set  about 

undertaking  which  they  had  planned  as  soon  as  th 

revolted  from  Athens,   though  Diodorus   places 

execution  a  little  later.     Their  main  object  was 

connect  their  island  with  the  main  land  by  a  brid 

over  the  Euripus,  so  as  to  insure  the  introducti 

of  supplies  and  succours  from  Boeotia,  and  to  preve 

the  Athenians,  even  though  masters  of  the  sea,  frc 

besieging  them  on   that   side.     For  this  purpose 

mole  was  carried  out  from  Chalcis,  and  another  frc 

the  opposite  Bceotian  town  of  Aulis,  leaving  a  passa 

between  them  for  only  one  ship.     A  tower  was  bu 

at  the  end  of  each  mole,  commanding  the  passaj 

which  was  covered  by  a  wooden,  perhaps  a  moveab 

bridge.     The  Boeotians  zealously  co-operated  in  tl 

work,   which   tended  to  strengthen  their   influen 

in   Euboea,    while    it    subjected   the    Athenians 

a  great  permanent  inconvenience,  as  it  barred  tl 

channel  against  all  vessels  bound  for  Athens  fro 

the  north,  and  compelled  them   to  make  the  dif 

cult   and   dangerous   circuit    of  the    eastern  coas 

the  dreaded  scene  of  many  calamitous  shipwrecks 

After  the  departure  of  Hegesandridas,  Theramen 

was  sent  from  Athens  with  thirty  galleys,  to  obstru 

the  work :  but  he  found  too  strong  a  force  collected  ft 

the   protection   of  the  workmen,  and  probably  tl 

work  itself  too  far  advanced,  to  offer  any  effectu 

interruption.     But  having  no  enemy  to  fear  on  tl 

*  Diodor.  xui.  47. 

'  Se«  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Hawkins  in  Walpole  i.  p.  545.,  where,  howeyer,  one  c 
hardly  help  suspecting  that  he  somewhat  underrates  the  ancient  productlvenesi 
Euboea  itself. 
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sea,  he  proceeded  on  a  cruise  among  the  islands,  to  chap. 
levy  contributions  both  from  friends  and  foes.  Besides  ,  ^^'^  , 
exacting  heavy  penalties  from  those  who  had  incurred 
the  charge  of  treasonable  attempts  or  designs  against 
the  majesty  of  the  commonwealth,  he  appears  now  to 
have  undone  some  part  of  the  political  changes  which 
had  been  effected  by  Pisander  and  his  oligarchical 
associates  among  the  subjects  of  Athens.  In  most 
cases  perhaps  the  revolution  at  Athens  was  attended 
by  a  similar  one  in  the  states  which  had  before 
followed  her  example. ,  But  at  Paros  Theramenes 
found  oligarchy  still  established ;  and  while  he  restored 
the  democratical  government,  he  forced  the  defeated 
party  to  pay  dearly  for  its  brief  enjojmient  of  power. 

Not  long  after  Hegesandridas  quitted  Euba?a,  Thy-  acUmw  in 
mochares,  whom  he  had  defeated  at  Eretria,  was  ^n^*"^ 
sent  with  a  small  squadron  in  the  same  direction: 
and  the  first  event  related  in  Xenophon's  History  is 
an  action  which  took  place  between  the  squadron 
commanded  by  Hegesandridas  and  a  part  of  th 
Athenian  navy  reinforced  by  Thymochares.  The 
battle  appears  to  have  been  the  second  that  was  fought 
within  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  it  was  won  by  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  but  as  no  further  results  are  men- 
tioned we  may  conclude  that  both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding one  were  of  slight  importance.  Hegesandridas 
was  perhaps  on  his  way  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where 
not  long  after  we  find  him  stationed ;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  it  was  off  this  coast  that  the 
actions  took  place,  and  that  the  main  squadron  opposed 
to  him  on  both  occasions  was  that  of  Theramenes. 
The  hostile  fleets  in  the  Hellespont  were  still  watching 
each  other's  movements,  waiting  perhaps  for  supplies 
and  reinforcements,  toward  the  end  of  September, 
when  Dorieus,  having  executed  his  commission  at 
Rhodes,  sailed  in  with  fourteen  galleys.  Information 
was  immediately  given' of  his  approach  to  the  Athenian 
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CHAP,  commanders,  who  were  encamped  at  Madytus  on  the 
.  ^"^^^  .  coast  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  they  put  out  with 
twenty  galleys  to  attack  him.  But  he  ran  his  squadron 
aground  near  the  headland  of  Rhoeteum,  and  defended 
himself  so  vigorously,  that  his  assailants  were  forced 
to  retire,  baffled,  to  their  camp.  This  action  was 
observed  by  Mindarus,  who  was  sacrificing  to  Athene 
in  the  citadel  of  Ilium,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  coast,  and  he  hastened  to  embark  and  join  Dorieus 
with  his  whole  fleet.  The  Athenians  now  came  out 
from  Madytus  to  meet  them,  and  an  engagement 
ensued  near  Abydus,  which  lasted  with  fluctuating 
success  nearly  the  whole  day.  Toward  evening  Alci- 
biades  was  seen  entering  the  straits  Avith  eighteen 
galleys,  and  on  the  appearance  of  this  squadron  the 
Peloponnesians  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  and 
driven  ashore,  where  however  they  maintained  the 
combat  in  defence  of  their  ships,  and  were  supported 
by  Phamabazus,  who  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of 
troops.  He  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  in  their  behalf, 
animated  his  men  not  only  by  his  exhortations  but  by 
his  example,  pushing  forward  with  his  horse  into  the 
sea,  and  persevering  as  long  as  there  was  an  enemy  to 
oppose.  The  Athenians  however  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  thirty  of  the  Peloponnesian  galleys,  and  in 
recovering  those  which  they  had  themselves  lost,  with 
which  they  retired  to  Sestus. 

Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the  want  of  money 
was  so  pressing,  that  while  Thrasyllus  sailed  to 
Athens  to  bear  the  good  tidings,  and  to  procure  rein- 
forcements, other  ofiicers  were  despatched  in  various 
directions  to  collect  pecuniary  supplies ;  no  more 
than  forty  galleys  were  left  at  Sestus.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Tissaphernes,  who  perhaps  had 
not  only  travelled  slowly,  after  the  fashion  of  ah 
Eastern  grandee,  but  had  taken  time  to  watch  the 
turn  of  events,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Hellespont,  bent  perhaps  the  more  on  conciliating  chap. 
.the  Peloponnesians  on  account  of  their  recent  losses,  ^*^'^' 
which  may  have  led  him  to  fear  lest  the  balance 
which  he  wished  to  preserve  should  be  destroyed,  and 
he  himself  might  incur  his  master's  displeasure  as 
having  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  old  enemies 
the  Athenians.  When  therefore  Alcibiades  went  to  AicibUdw 
greet  him  on  his  arrival  with  presents  which  were  ^^^ 
at  once  offerings  of  friendship  and  a  tribute  of  homage,  net. 
not  perhaps  without  hope  of  obtaining  some  supplies 
for  the  necessities  of  the  fleet,  instead  of  the  usual 
gracious  reception  he  was  arrested  and  sent  prisoner 
to  Sardis.  Tissaphemes  at  the  same  time  professed 
that  he  had  orders  from  the  King  to  treat  the  Athe- 
nians as  enemies ;  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  this 
opportunity  of  opening  a  fresh  correspondence  with 
the  Peloponnesian  commanders,  and  of  apologising 
for  the  breach  of  his  promise  with  regard  to  the 
Phoenician  fleet.  At  Aspendus  it  appears  he  had 
pleaded  as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that  the  numbers  of 
the  fleet  fell  so  far  short  of  the  force  which  he  had 
been  commanded  to  raise,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
run  the  risk  of  offending  his  master  by  sending  such 
inadequate  succours.  Now,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Diodorus  \  he  offered  a  new  excuse :  alleging  that 
news  which  had  been  received  of  certain  designs 
formed  by  the  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  ruler 
of  the  revolted  Egyptians,  which  threatened  the 
safety  of  Phoenicia,  had  prevented  him  from  parting 
with  a  force  which  was  needed  to  protect  the  King's 
dominions.  But,  as  his  character  was  now  generally 
understood,  his  assertions  appear  to  have  gained 
Uttle  credit ;  and  when,  after  a  month's  imprisonment, 

'  Diodor.  xni.  46«     Though  Diodorus  here  and  elsewhere,  by  a  blander  which 
akme  might  senre  to  stamp  his  character  as  a  historian,  has  confounded  Tissapher- 
oci  with  Fhjunabaius,  the  apokgj  which  he  pats  into  the  mouth  of  Phamabarus 
for  the  conduct  of  Tissaphemes  is  too  characteristic  of  its  real  author  not  to  be 
genuine. 
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CHAP.  Alcibiades  contrived  to  eflTect  his  escape  from  Sardis 
to  Clazomenaj,  he  easily  made  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
had  been  released  by  the  satrap's  orders.^  In  the  mean 
while  Mindarus,  who  had  still  sixty  galleys  left,  or 
had  received  reinforcements  which  raised  his  fleet  to 
that  number^,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enemy's  temporary  weakness ;  and  the  Athenians, 
having  been  apprised  of  the  attack  which  he  meditated, 
withdrew  under  cover  of  night*  from  Sestus  to  Cardia, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Alcibiades,  who  brought  with  him  five 
galleys  and  a  smaller  vessel,  which  he  had  found  at 
Clazomenae.  But  hearing  that  the  Peloponnesians 
had  left  Abydus  for  Cyzicus,  he  crossed  over  by  land 
to  Sestus,  and  ordered  the  fleet  to  sail  round  and  meet 
him  there ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  great  inferiority 
in  numbers,  he  was  resolved  to  seek  an  engagement. 
But  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  Thrasybulus 
and  Theramenes  arrived,  each  with  a  squadron  of 
twenty  galleys ;  for  Theramenes  had  j  oined  Thrasybulus 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  they  had  been  engaged  in 
levying  contributions  till  they  were  called  away  by  a 
despatch  from  the  fleet  at  Cardia.  The  object  of 
Alcibiades  now  was  to  overtake  the  enemy  before 
this  augmentation  of  his  force  should  have  been  heard 
of.  Making  all  speed  he  arrived  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  next  day  at  the  island  of  Proconnesus,  where  he 
learnt  that  Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicus  with  Pharna- 
bazus  and  his  troops.  He  remained  the  rest  of  the 
day  at  Proconnesus,  taking  the  most  rigorous  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  intelligence  of  his  coming  from 
reaching  the  enemy.  Early  the  next  morning  he  assem- 
bled the  men,  and  told  them  that  they  must  be  prepared 

*  Plutarch  Ale.  28. 

'  Dlodorus«  xuL  49.  speaks  of  great  accessions  from  Peloponnesus  and  other 
quarters,  as  to  which  Xenophon  is  silent  Yet  as  Biindarus  lost  twenty-one  gal- 
leys out  of  eighty-six  at  the  battle  of  Cynosseraa,  though  he  afterwards  recovered 
a  part  of  them,  he  must  have  been  strongly  reinforced  either  before  or  after  his 
luss  at  Abydus.  And  it  is  probable  that  a  part  at  least  of  these  reiuforcemeuts 
came  from  Eubosa. 
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to  fight  not  only  on  the  wat^r  but  on  land,  and  even  chap. 
against  walled  towns  ;  for  it  was  by  their  arms  alone  x-^'^- 
they  could  hope  to  provide  themselves  with  those 
supplies  which  the  enemy  received  in  abundance  from 
the  Persian  treasury.  He  then  set  sail  in  a  heavy  ^^*°' 
rain  and  a  thick  mist  for  Cyzicus.  As  he  approached 
the  harbour  the  weather  suddenly  cleared  up,  and,  as 
the  sun  broke  the  mist,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was 
discovered  exercising  a  great  way  off  at  sea.  When 
the  Peloponnesians  saw  the  Athenians  with  so  large 
a  force  between  them  and  the  harbour,  they  made 
for  the  nearest  land,  and  laying  their  ships  together 
in  a  compact  mass  defended  themselves  awhile  from 
the  decks.  But  at  length  Alcibiades,  having  sailed 
round  with  20  galleys  to  another  point  of  the  coast, 
landed  his  men,  and  came  up  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear.  Mindarus  himself  now  landed  to  repel  -the 
assailants,  but  fell  in  the  battle,  and  his  men  were 
put  to  flight.  The  whole  fleet,  except  the  galleys  of 
the  Syracusans,  which  they  fired,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  carried  them  away  to  Proconnesus. 
The  next  day  they  sailed  to  Cyzicus,  which  *  being 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  was  forced  to  receive  them, 
and  was  laid  under  heavy  contributions  by  Alcibiades 
during  a  stay  of  twenty  days  which  he  made  there. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  Bosporus ;  in  his  way  he 
was  admitted  into  Perinthus;  and  at  Selymbria, 
though  the  gates  were  closed  against  him,  he  obtained 
money.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Bosporus  he  fortified 
the  town  of  Chrysopolis  on  the  eastern  coast  opposite 
Byzantium,  and  established  a  custom-house  there, 
where  he  compelled  all  vessels  which  passed  from  the 
Euxine  to  pay  a  tithe  on  their  cargoes.  Then  leaving 
thirty  galleys  under  Theramenes  and  Eubulus  to  col- 
lect these  duties,  with  general  instructions  to  do  what- 
ever harm  they  could  to  the  enemy,  he  returned  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  the  Hellespont.     While  he  was 
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CHAP,  reaping  these  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Cyzicus,  it  had 
__;  for  a  time  reduced  the  Peloponnesians  to  great  dis- 
Dutress  of  trcss,  which  was  described  by  Hippocrates,  who  took 
the  command  after  the  death  of  Mindarus,  in  a  des- 
patch— copied  by  Xenophon  from  the  original  which 
was  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens — consisting 
of  four  Laconic  sentences.  The  tide  has  tuimed; 
Mmdarus  has  perished;  the  men  are  hungering ;  we 
are  in  a  strait.^  But  their  embarrassment  did  not 
last  long,  for  Phamabazus,  who  was  as  true  and 
generous  as  Tissaphemes  was  faithless  and  selfish, 
came  forward  of  his  own  accord  to  their  relief.  He 
bade  them  take  heart ;  for  so  long  as  their  lives  were 
saved,  they  would  find  timber  enough  in  the  King's 
forests  to  replace  their  lost  ships.  In  the  mean  while 
he  clothed  and  armed  the  men,  gave  them  pay  for 
two  months,  and  stationed  them  to  guard  the  coasts 
of  his  province.  He  then  called  the  officers  together, 
and  bade  them  set  about  building  new  galleys  at 
Antandrus,  equal  in  number  to  those  which  they  had 
lost ;  advanced  the  money  required,  and  gave  them 
leave  to  take  the  timber  from  the  woods  of  Ida. 
While  the  ships  were  on  the  stocks,  the  Syracusans 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Antandrians  by  helping 
them  to  fortify  and  guard  their  town,  and  were 
requited  with  the  title  of  Benefactors  and  with  the 
freedom  of  Antandrus. 
Sparta  Still  the  ncws  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet   on 

wer^ret  which  the  Pcloponnesians  had  hitherto  relied  for 
for  peace,  carrying  on  the  war  created  so  much  alarm  at  Sparta, 
that  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens,  with  Endius  at 
its  head,  to  make  overtures  for  peace.  The  fact, 
not^vithstanding  Xenophon's  silence,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  doubted,  and  the  account  which  Diodorus 

'  '^/3^«  T^  kolXA'  MlyHoftos  iiiri<r<rova'  irtiviiimi  r&ySpts*  iaropwftts  8  n  XP^ 
Zpw,  The  strangest  circumstance  about  this  despatch  is,  that  it  runs  so  very 
nearly  in  two  Hipponactean  iambics.  But  the  anxiety  of  some  learned  men  to 
complete  the  first  line  by  inserting  a  8i  or  a  7e  (see  Valckenaer,  Theoc.  p.  964.) — 
as  if  the  Spartans  had  consoled  themselves  under  their  misfortunes  by  putting  them 
in  verse  —  is  a  ludicrous  example  of  misapplied  eruditioD. 
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gives  of  the  terms  proposed  by  Endius  is  at  least  chap. 
perfectly  probable.  Each  party  was  to  retain  the  ^^^^ 
places  which  it  possessed,  but  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  the  other's  territory,  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
prisoners  were  to  be  exchanged  against  as  many 
Athenians.  But  Cleophon,  one  of  the  upstart  dema- 
gogues who  from  time  to  time  pushed  themselves 
forward  into  a  disgraceful  notoriety  and  a  pernicious 
influence,  now  took  the  same  course  which  Cleon  had 
pursued  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  prevailed  on  the 
assembly  to  reject  an  oflFer  which  a  few  w^eks  before 
would  probably  have  been  hailed  as  an  unexpected 
deliverance.  Cleophon's  sway  over  the  public  mind 
might  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  the  polity  which 
Thucydides  applauded  had  already  given  way  to  the 
old  democracy.  But  all  classes  were  alike  capable  of 
being  elated  by  sudden  prosperity,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  may  have  been  the  demands  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  which  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 

While  the  building  of  the  new  fleet  was  going  on 
at  Antandrus,  news  was  brought  to  Hermocrates  and 
his  colleagues,  that  they  had  been  condemned  to 
banishment  by  the  people  at  home,  where  an  adverse 
faction  was  now  predominant.  They  immediately  as- 
sembled their  men,  and  after  protesting  against  the 
illegal  proceedings  by  which  they  had  been  sentenced 
unheard  and  in  a  mass,  they  e^orted  them  not  to 
relax  their  zeal  or  their  discipline,  and  deaired  them 
to  elect  commanders  in  their  room,  until  their  suc- 
cessors should  have  arrived  from  Syracuse.  This 
request  was  received  with  a  general  acclamation, 
especially  from  the  officers  and  the  soldiers,  bidding 
them  retain  their  office.  But  the  generals  deprecated 
all  resistance  to  legal  authority,  however  unjustly 
exercised,  though  at  the  same  time  they  declared 
themselves  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their  adminis- 
tration,   if    any  one  present  had  aught  to  allege 
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against  them,  and  reminded  their  hearers  of  the 
victories  they  had  gained  and  of  the  distinctions  with 
which  they  had  been  honoured  by  their  allies.  This 
appeal  was  attended  with  an  effect  which  they  pro- 
bably expected.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  except  to 
renew  the  former  acclamations,  and  they  accordingly 
consented  to  remain  in  command  until  they  were 
superseded  by  the  new  generals.  Hermocrates  had 
especially  endeared  himself  to  his  inferior  officers  by 
the  affability  with  which  he  had  been  used  to  com- 
municate his  plans,  and  to  listen  to  their  suggestions, 
collecting  those  of  the  captains,  and  masters,  and 
even  the  soldiers  whom  he  found  the  aptest  learners, 
every  morning  and  evening  in  his  tent  for  consulta- 
tion and  discourse.  When  he  took  his  leave,  most  of 
the  captains  pledged  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  as 
soon  as  they  returned  to  Syracuse,  to  exert  their 
utmost  efforts  for  his  recall.  He  appears  to  have 
proceeded  to  Sparta  before  the  arrival  of  his  succes- 
sors, leaving  his  colleagues  at  Miletus  with  a  newly 
built  squadron  of  20  galleys.  His  main  object  at 
Sparta  was  apparently  to  counteract  the  machinations 
of  Tissaphernes,  who  was  perhaps  endeavouring  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  emissaries  to  supplant  Phama- 
bazus  in  the  confidence  of  the  Spartans.  The  satrap's 
agents  were  instructed  to  meet  the  charges  of  Her- 
mocrates with  a  calumnious  allegation,  that  he  had 
applied  to  Tissaphernes  for  money,  and  that  the 
refusal  he  met  with  was  the  motive  of  his  resent- 
ment.^ But  this  story  was  not  believed,  and  the 
statements  of  Hermocrates  were  supported  by  As- 
tyochus,  who  seems  no  longer  to  have  had  any  thing 
to  gain  by  falsehood.  And  the  public  opinion  at 
Sparta  turned  so  strongly  against  Tissaphernes,  that 


*  Tbucyd.  viii.  S5.  An  intelligent  reader  of  the  original  will  not  require  a 
proof,  that  this  is  the  epoch  to  which  Thucydldes  refers,  and  consequently  that 
Hermocrates  had  not  been  before  superseded. 
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he  was  suspected  of  having  concerted  a  revolution  chap. 
which  took  place  about  this  time  at  Thasos,  in  which  ^"^^ 
the  partisans  of  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  governor 
Eteonicus  were  expelled.  Hermocrates,  after  thus 
defeating  the  artifices  of  Tissaphemes,  returned  to 
Asia,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  Phama- 
bazus,  who  supplied  him  liberally  with  money  to  fit 
out  ships  and  engage  mercenaries  for  his  return  to 
Syracuse.  In  the  mean  while  the  new  Syracusan 
generals,  Demarchus,  Myscon,  and  Potamis,  arrived 
at  Miletus,  and  the  troops,  notwithstanding  their 
regret  for  the  loss  of  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues, 
quietly  submitted  to  their  command. 

Aft^r  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  Pasippidas,  a  Spartan, 
had  been  collecting  as  many  ships  as  he  could  from 
the  allies  of  Sparta  in  the  north.  He  was  probably 
at  Thasos  when  the  revolution  took  place  there ;  for 
he  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  Tissaphemes  to 
bring  it  about,  and  was  condemned  to  banishment,  or 
remained  in  voluntary  exile  to  escape  a  more  rigorous 
sentence.  Cratesippidas  was  sent  out  as  admiral  in 
the  room  gf  Mindarus,  and  found  the  galleys  which 
had  been  collected  by  Pasippidas  in  Chios.  While  Athenian 
the  Peloponnesians  were  thus  forming  a  new  navy,  u^^*"* 
Thrasyllus  was  raising  a  powerful  armament  at  ThmyUui. 
Athens.  A  slight  advantage  which  he  gained  over 
Agis,  who  had  incautiously  advanced  in  a  marauding 
inroad  too  near  the  city  walls,  animated  the  people 
the  morfe  readily  to  entrust  him  with  the  forces  he 
applied  for,  and  they  voted  1000  heavy  infantry,  100 
horse,  and  50  galleys.  While  he  was  busied  with  his 
preparations,  Agis  was  one  day  struck  by  the  sight 
of  the  corn-ships  which  he  observed  from  the  heights 
of  Decelea  sailing  into  Piraeus,  and  complained  that 
he  and  his  troops  were  only  wasting  their  time  in 
the  occupation  of  Attica,  so  long  as  com  was  per- 
mitted to  be  poured  into  Athens  by  sea;  and  he 
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advised  that  Clearchus — who  it  seems  had  by  this 
time  returned  from  his  first  mission — should  again 
be  sent  to  the  Bosporus  to  use  all  his  influence  at 
Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
rupting the  Athenian  commerce  in  that  its  most  im- 
portant quarter.  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and 
fifteen  vessels  were  fitted  out,  from  Megara,  and  some 
other  of  the  confederate  cities,  and  filled  with  troops. 
Three  of  these  transports  were  intercepted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont  by  an  Athenian  squadron  of 
nine  galleys  which  was  stationed  there;  the  rest 
made  their  way  to  Byzantium,  Avhere  Clearchus  seems 
to  have  taken  up  his  residence  as  governor. 

In  the  spring  of  409  Thrasyllus,  having  completed 
his  preparations  during  the  winter,  and  having  armed 
5000  of  the  seamen  to  serve  as  targeteers,  sailed  to 
Samos,  and  after  staying  there  three  days,  crossed 
over  to  the  main  land,  and  landed  his  troops  near  the 
small  town  of  Pygela,  which  he  attacked  without 
success.  But  he  ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  and 
almost  entirely  destroyed  a  body  of  troops  which 
came  from  Miletus  to  its  relief.  The  next  day  he 
sailed  to  Notium,  and  thence  led  his  troops  against 
Colophon,  which  inounediately  surrendered.  He  staid 
there  but  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  resumed  his  march,  and  made  an  inroad  into 
the  interior  of  Lydia,  where  the  corn  was  just  ripe. 
Here  he  burnt  several  villages,  and  returned  to  the 
coast  laden  with  plunder,  having  only  experienced 
one  very  slight  interruption  from  a  troop  of  cavalry 
commanded  by  Stages,  a  Persian,  who  happened  to 
be  near  the  scene  of  his  devastation.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Ephesus ;  but  Tissaphemes  had 
received  intelligence  of  his  design,  and  had  made 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  which  was 
of  peculiar  importance  on  account  of  its  wealth  and 
and  of  its  numerous  Persian  residents.     He  had  taken 
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advantage  of  the  reverence  with  which  the  temple  ^"^p- 
was  regarded  by  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  had  sent 
horsemen  round  to  raise  the  population  of  the  adja- 
cent region  for  the  defence  of  the  goddess.  Besides 
the  auxiliaries  thus  collected,  the  Ephesians  were  suc- 
coured by  the  troops  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  which 
had  been  reinforced  by  five  others  from  Syracuse 
which  brought  two  new  generals,  and  by  two  from 
Seliniis.  Thrasyllus  landed  his  forces  during  the 
night  in  two  divisions,  on  opposite  sides  of  Ephesus ; 
the  heavy  infantry  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Coressus,  the 
light  troops  and  the  cavalry  on  a  marshy  level  to  the 
north,  and  at  daybreak  began  his  march  toward  the 
city.  But  the  Ephesians  and  their  allies  fell  upon 
the  two  divisions  separately  and  defeated  them  both, 
and  the  Athenians  fled  to  their  ships  with  the  loss  of 
about  400  lives.  The  Sicilian  troops  were  acknow- 
ledged to  have  contributed  most  to  the  victory,  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  Ephesians  with  public  and 
private  honours  and  immunities,  and  those  of  Selinus, 
who  had  just  been  deprived  of  their  own  city  by  the 
Carthaginian  invasion,  were  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  Ephesus.  Thrasyllus,  after  burying  his  dead  at 
Notium,  sailed  away  to  Lesbos.  While  he  was  at 
anchor  at  Methymne,  seeing  the  Syracusan  squadron, 
now  twenty-five  galleys,  sailing  by,  he  attacked  them, 
captured  four,  and  chased  the  rest  back  to  Ephesus. 
The  Syracusan  prisoners  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  by 
way  of  retaliation  they  were  confined  in  the  quarries 
of  Munychia,  but  contrived  in  the  course  of  the  next 
winter  to  dig  through  the  rock,  and  escaped  to  Dece- 
lea  and  thence  to  Megara.  In  one  of  the  prizes  was 
a  remarkable  person,  the  cousin  and  namesake  of 
Alcibiades,  who  had  been  involved  in  his  kinsman's 
misfortune  by  the  information — probably  the  calumny 
— of  Dioclides.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  not  been 
included  in  the  decree  which  reversed  his  cousin's 
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CHAP,  sentence;  but  that  Thrasyllus  notwithstanding  ven- 
tured to  set  him  at  liberty.  *  He  then  pursued  his 
voyage  northward,  and  joined  the  squadron  which 
was  lying  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades  at  Sestus, 
from  whence  the  whole  fleet  soon  after  crossed  over 
to  Lampsacus,  which  they  fortified,  designing  to  make 
it  their  head-quarters  for  the  winter.  But  the  troops 
who  had  been  serving  with  uninterrupted  success 
under  Alcibiades  refused  for  some  time  to  mingle  in 
the  same  ranks  with  those  of  Thrasyllus,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  dishonoured  by  their  defeat  at  Ephe- 
sus.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  however  Alcibiades 
made  an  expedition  against  Abydus,  and  routed  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry  which  Phamabazus  brought 

'  This  has  been  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commentators  on  Xeno- 
phon»  I.  2.  13.,  who  have  therefore  agreed  in  considering  his  text  in  this  passage 
as  corrupt,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  correcting  it  The  text  actually 
expresses  a  very  different  fact:  That  Thrasyllus  caused  Alcibiades  to  be  ttoned : 
KariKdHrw,  The  emendation  KoriKwrtv  is  indeed  very  simple  and  easy,  but 
unfortunately  does  not  give  the  sense  required.  Wolfs  conjecture  &WXvo-ev  would 
not  be  liable  to  this  olyection  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  should 
have  been  corrupted  into  icarc\€U(rcv.  Still  if  it  was  certain  that  Alcibiades  the 
Phegusian  was  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  kinsman  of  the  son  of  Clinias,  it  would  be 
improbable  that  Thrasyllus  should  have  made  him  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
But  it  remains  to  be  more  attentively  considered  whetber  this  ought  to  be  assumed 
as  indisputable.  If  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  charge  of  Dioclides  ( VoL  IIL 
p.  392. ),  if  Alcibiades  the  Phegusian  was  one  of  the  persons  who  openly  or  secretly 
fostered  the  popular  delusion  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Hermes-breakers,  we 
should  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  could  not  have  been  on  good  terms  with  his 
kinsman,  who  might  have  been  gratified  instead  of  being  displeased  with  his 
punishment. 

[Droysen  (on  the  Hermokop.  in  Rh.  Mus.  iv.  p.  32.)  contends  for  the  reading 
KariKfWTfVt  observing,  that  If  Thrasyllus  set  Alcibiades  the  Phegusian  at  liberty, 
this  must  clearly  have  been  done  on  account  of  his  relation  to  his  celebrated  name- 
sake, and  then  it  would  follow  that  the  Phegusian  had  suborned  Dioclides  with  a 
view  to  serve  his  cousin.  But  this  Droysen  conceives  to  be  impossible,  for  several 
reasons.  In  that  case  the  Phegusian  would  have  been  already  restored  to  his 
country,  and  would  not  have  been  found  on  board  the  enemy's  fleet.  Some  of  the 
persons  denounced  by  Dioclides  were  friends  of  the  elder  Alcibiades ;  unless  the 
Phegusian  had  been  notoriously  among  his  adversaries,  he  would  have  been  an 
otaject  of  suspicion,  and  have  been  arrested  as  his  friend.  Buttner  ( Gtachichie 
der  polititchen  Hetdrien  in  Athen,  p.  68.)  remarks  that  in  the  list  of  persons 
denounced  by  Dioclides,  there  is  only  one  (Critias)  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  thb  depends  on  a  mere  surmise,  that  this  Critias 
was  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Thirty.  He  also  observes,  that  if  Thrasyllus  put 
his  prisoner  to  death,  it  might  have  been  from  some  motive  with  which  Alcibi- 
ades had  nothing  to  do,  and  that  the  two  cousins  might  have  been  good  friends  in 
415,  and  yet  enemies  in  40S.  Both  these  writers  assume  that  the  statement  of 
Dioclides  as  to  the  Phegusian  was  unquestionably  true,  and  that  his  denunciations 
were  principally  directed  against  either  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades.] 
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up  to  protect  it ;  and  after  this  common  victory  the     chap. 
troops  of  Thrasyllus  were  greeted  and  recognised  by  , 
their  comrades.     Several  inroads    were    afterwards 
made  from  Lampsacus  into  the  interior,  to  ravage 
the  province  of  Phamabazus. 

During  the  same  winter  Sparta  at  length  relieved  capituia- 
herself  from  the  thorn  which  Demosthenes  had  planted  pyi,  *^ 
in  her  side.  The  garrison  of  Pylus,  besieged  by  a 
great  land  force,  and  blockaded  by  a  squadron  of 
eleven  galleys,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  permitted 
to  withdraw.  The  Athenians  had  sent  thirty  galleys 
to  relieve  it,  under  the  conmiand  of  Anytus,  a  name 
which  afterwards  became  unhappily  notorious.  But 
he  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  doubling 
Malea,  and  returned,  after  a  bootless  voyage,  to 
Athens.  The  people,  indignant  as  usual  at  the  disap- 
pointment, imputed  it  to  the  treachery  of  Anytus,  and 
he  was  brought  to  trial.  According  to  Diodorus  he 
saved  his  life  by  bribing  his  judges,  and  this  was  the 
first  case  in  which  such  corruption  was  practised  at 
Athens.  This  last  opinion  is  indeed  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  \  yet  we  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  state  of  the  Athenian  tribunals  at  this  period, 
to  be  sure  that  the  verdict,  which  was  apparently  so 
just,  was  not  honestly  given.  The  success  of  the 
Spartans  at  Pylus  was  in  some  degree  balanced  by  a 
disaster  which  they  experienced  about  the  same  time 
in  their  ill-fiated  colony  of  Heraclea,  where  the  Spartan 
harmost  Labotas  was  slain  with  700  men  in  a  battle 
with  the  implacable  (Etaeans,  through  the  treachery  of 
their  Achaean  comrades,  who  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted— against  the  spirit  of  the  original  institutions 
—  to  the  franchise.  ^     On  the  other  hand  the  Athenians 

I  Harpocratio  AfKd(te¥.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  Aristotle  alluded  to  this  trial, 
nor  eyen  that  he  meant  the  same  person.  This  Anytus  was  the  son  of  Anthemia 
He  mapf  as  Duker  shows,  Ohs.  Misc.  v.  p.  187.  have  been  the  accuser  of  Socrates. 

'  This  is  one  way  of  accounting  fDr  their  presence.  Xenophon  does  not  explain 
either  how  they  came  to  be  engaged  in  battle,  or  who  they  were.    But  perhapa 
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CHAP,  suffered  another  loss  this  winter,  which  they  perhaps 
^^^^  felt  not  less  keenly  than  that  of  Pylus.  The  Mega- 
rians,  who  were  now  reinforced  by  the  Syracusan 
prisoners  who  had  escaped  from  Munychia,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Nisaea.  The  Athenians  sent 
Leotrophides  and  Timarchus  with  1000  infantry  and 
400  cavalry,  to  revenge  this  blow.  They  were  met 
near  the  border  by  the  whole  force  of  Megara,  sup- 
ported by  the  Syracusans^  and  a  small  body  of 
Lacedaemonians,  but  completely  defeated  it,  and  pur- 
sued the  Megarians  with  great  slaughter  to  the  town. 
But  Nisaea  was  not  recovered. 
R  c.  4oa  Early  in  the  spring  of  408  the  Athenian  fleet  moved 
from  Lampsacus  toward  the  Bosporus,  which  now 
became  the  principal  theatre  of  war,  as  it  was  generally 
felt,  according  to  the  observation  of  Agis,  that  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  mainly  turned  on  the  command  of  this 
Siege  of  great  thoroughfare  of  Greek  commerce.  The  generals 
began  their  operations  with  the  siege  of  Chalcedon, 
where  Hippocrates  was  harmost.  On  the  approach  of 
the  Athenian  armament,  the  Chalcedonians  removed 
all  their  rural  property  of  a  moveable  kind  out  of  the 
country,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Bithynian  Thracians.  Hearing  this,  Alci- 
biades  advanced  with  a  small  body  of  troops  to  the 
Bithynian  border  while  the  fleet  sailed  along  the  coast, 
and  demanded  that  the  deposit  should  be  given  up  to 
him.  The  Thracians  were  perhaps  honest,  but  they 
were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
Greek  allies ;  they  surrendered  their  charge,  and  gave 
pledges  of  submission.  On  his  return  to  Chalcedon 
he  began  to  invest  it  with  an  intrenchment  surmounted 
with  a  palisade  which  he  carried  from  sea  to  sea,  inter- 

«re  ought  to  connect  this  transaction  with  the  proceedings  of  Agis  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  tiii.  16.,  and  YoL  UL  p.  466.  These  may  have  been  Achaeans  of  Phthia, 
who  were  engaged  reluctantly  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heradeans. 

'  For  it  is  most  probably  they  who  are  tlgnifled  by  the  words  of  Diodoni8»  zifL 
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rapted  only  by  the  bed  of  a  river  which  flowed  by  the  chap. 
town.  The  works  seem  to  have  been  nearly  finished,  ,  ^^^^'  , 
when  Phamabazus  came  up  with  an  army  strong  in 
cavalry,  and  encamped  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hercules 
near  the  town.  Hippocrates  now  made  a  saUy,  while 
Phamabazus  attempted  to  join  him,  by  forcing  his 
way  through  the  opening  with  which  the  circumvalla- 
tion  was  broken  by  the  river.  Thrasyllus,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  Athenian  infantry,  sustained  for  a  long 
time,  without  repelling,  the  charge  of  Hippocrates ; 
but  at  .length  Alcibiades,  who  had  probably  been  en- 
gaged in  taking  precautions  against  the  movements  of 
Phamabazus,  came  up  with  the  cavalry,  and  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Hippocrates  fell ;  his  troops 
were  driven  back  into  the  town,  and  Phamabazus,  un- 
able to  effect  a  passage,  retreated  to  his  encampment. 
ITie  low  state  of  the  military  chest  forced  Alcibiades, 
as  soon  as  he  had  invested  Chalcedon,  to  set  off  on  an 
expedition  to  the  Hellespont,  to  raise  money.  In  his 
absence  his  colleagues  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
Phamabazus,  who,  finding  that  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  were  not  able  to  protect  his  province  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  their  affairs  were 
declining,  was  probably  desirous  of  peace.  It  was  Athenian 
now  agreed  that  he  should  pay  the  Athenians  twenty  p^^^  *** 
talents,  and  should  give  safe  conduct  to  an  embassy 
which  they  were  to  send  to  the  Persian  court ;  and 
that  until  these  ambassadors  returned  they  should 
suspend  their  operations  against  Chalcedon;  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Chalcedonianswere  to  pay  their  ancient 
tribute  and  the  arrears  which  had  become  due  since 
they  revolted  from  Athens. 

This  convention  was  ratified  by  all  the  generals  ex- 
cept Alcibiades,  who,  having  collected  all  the  forces  of 
the  Greek  towns  in  the  Chersonesus,  together  vdth  a 
body  of  Thracians  and  about  300  horse,  had  taken  Se- 
lymbria,  and  thence  proceeded  to  reduce  Byzantium. 
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CHAP.  Phamabazus  required  that  he  should  ratify  the  treaty ; 
^^^^  and  Alcibiades — as  if  he  had  been  a  distinct  party — 
demanded  that  the  like  ceremony  should  be  executed 
on  the  part  of  the  satrap  to  himself.  Accordingly  two 
commissioners  appointed  by  Pharnabazus  received  the 
oath  of  Alcibiades  at  Chrysopolis,  while  he  took  that 
which  was  tendered  to  him  by  two  agents  of  Alcibiades 
at  Chalcedon.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  importxmce  of 
Alcibiades  more  conspicuous,  he  and  the  satrap,  beside 
the  oath  taken  by  all  the  generals,  interchanged  se- 
parate and  personal  pledges  of  faith.  Phamabazus  then 
left  Chalcedon,  directing  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to 
repair  to  Cyzicus.  They  were  accompanied  by  two 
Argives ;  but  at  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  interests  of  Sparta  and  her  allies  ; 
and  it  was  headed — notwithstanding  the  charge 
under  which  he  had  been  recently  labouring — by 
Pasippidas.  Hermocrates  and  his  brother  Proxenus 
— how  authorised  and  for  what  purposes  we  are  not 
informed — accompanied  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys. 
Phamabazus  himself  undertook  to  conduct  them  to 
court. 
The  Athe-  In  the  mean  while  Alcibiades  prosecuted  the  siege  of 
Jlj^  5^.  Byzantium,  carried  a  circumvallation  across  the  land 
lantium.  side  of  the  town,  and  made  several  attempts  to  take 
it  by  assault.  These  were  all  baffled ;  but  the  provi- 
sions of  the  besieged — whose  supplies  had  perhaps 
been  much  straitened  by  the  enemy  before  the  siege 
was  regularly  formed — soon  began  to  fail;  and  the 
evils  of  famine  were  aggravated  among  the  inhabitants 
by  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of  Clearchus,  who,  when 
food  gi'ew  scarce,  reserved  all  that  he  found  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison,  while  the  Byzantians  and  their  families 
were  starving.  Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  provided 
for  the  immediate  security  of  the  place,  reckless  of  the 
suflferings  by  which  it  was  purchased,  he  crossed  over 
to  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  subsidy  from 
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Phamabazus,  and  of  collecting  an  armament  strong  chap. 
enough  to  draw  off  the  Athenians  from  the  siege,  com-  , 
mitting  the  defence  of  the  town  to  the  Megarian 
Helixus,  and  to  Coeratadas,  who  commanded  the 
Boeotian  division  of  the  garrison.  But  he  had  relied 
too  much  on  the  patience  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
already  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  besiegers, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  gon^,  concerted  a  plan  for  ad- 
mitting them  within  the  walls.  One  night  they  opened 
the  gates  on  the  land  side  to  Alcibiades  and  his  troops, 
while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was  engaged  by  the 
movements  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  feigned  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  harbour.  The  stratagem  was 
completely  successful;  and  Helixus  and  Coeratadas 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  with 
300  of  the  garrison.  As  it  was  necessity,  rather  than 
good- will  toward  the  Athenians,  that  urged  the  authors 
of  the  plot,  they  stipulated  with  Alcibiades  that  none 
of  their  fellow-citizens  should  be  punished  for  their 
previous  political  offences ;  and  this  condition  was  ob- 
served. This  was  the  only  reward  they  asked  for ;  and 
their  conduct  was  so  manifestly  dictated  by  disin- 
terested patriotism,  that  when  they  were  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  as  traitors  they  were  acquitted  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Spartans  themselves. 

In  the  spring  of  407,  Pharnabazus  and  the  rival   b,c.  407. 
ambassadors,  who  had  stopt  during  the  most  inclement 
part  of  the  winter  at  the  Phrygian  town  of  Gordium, 
were  pursuing  their  journey,  when  they  met  another 
Lacedaemonian  embassy  headed  by  Boeotius,  which 
was  returning  from  the  Persian  court.     They  an- 
nounced that  they  had  been  completely  successful  in 
their  application  to  the  King;  and  their  assertions  cyrus 
were  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  Cyrus,  a  younger  JJe'^H. 
son  of  Darius,  who  was  sent  down  with  instructions  «"»«  p^ 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  Asia  Bfinor. 
with  a  commission  which  invested  him  with  supreme 
VOL.  rv.  o 
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CHAP,  authority  over  the  whole  maritime  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  or,  as  the  royal  letter  described  it,  over  all 
who  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Castolus.^  The  Athe- 
nian envoys  were  nevertheless  desirous  of  continuing 
their  journey;  if  this  was  not  permitted,  they  demanded 
leave  to  return  home.  But  Cjrus,  who  entered  with 
ardour  on  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  desired  Pliar- 
nal^^azus  either  to  place  tfcem  in  his  hands,  or  to  de- 
tain them  for  a  time,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  be 
warned  of  their  danger ;  and  Phamabazus,  to  gratify 
the  prince,  kept  them  in  custody,  amusing  them  with 
promises,  sometimes  of  conducting  them  to  court, 
sometimes  of  sending  them  back  to  the  coast ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  had  been  imprisoned  three  years, 
that  he  obtained  leave  from  Cyrus  to  release  them. 

Alcibiades,  having  achieved  so  many  brilliant  and 
important  conquests,  having  rescued  the  state  from 
the  dangers  of  intestine  discord,  made  the  name  of 
Athens  once  more  formidable  to  her  revolted  subjects, 
and  enabled  her  to  cope  with  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  supported  by  the  power  of  Persia,  now 
thought  it  time  to  show  himself  at  home.  Soon  after 
the  reduction  of  Byzantium  he  sailed  to  Samos  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  and  thence  proceeded 
with  twenty  galleys  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  where  he  collected  100  talents. 
Thrasybulus  was  sent  with  eighty  galleys  to  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  restored  the  Athenian 
sovereignty  in  most  of  the  revolted  cities,  and  among 
the  rest  in  Thasos,  which,  since  it  threw  off  its  obe- 
dience to  Athens,  had  been  reduced  to  great  distress 
by  war  and  civil  broils  and  their  attendant  famine. 

*  Kdpea^v  r&y  is  Kaortokhif  itBpoi(ofAihmif,  Castolos  It  appears  fh>m  Steph.  Byi; 
was  in  Lydla.  Its  connection  with  the  Dorians  which  Stephanus  there  intimates 
is  ineiplicable.  Nor  do  we  know  what  were  the  provinces  lucluded  in  this  de- 
scription. The  word  Ka^whs  is  also  an  enigma.  But  Xenophon  does  not  give  the 
slightest  hint  to  warrant  the  fimcy,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Darius  to  dismem- 
ber his  empire  in  fsrour  of  Cyms,  who  on  the  contrary  always  speaks  as  his  fiah«r*s 
officer. 
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Thrasyllus  conducted  the  rest  of  the  armament  to  chap. 
Athens,  where  he  found  that  Alcibiades  had  been  ^^^^ 
elected  one  of  the  new  generals  with  Thrasybulus 
and  Conon.  Alcibiades,  having  returned  with  his 
treasure  to  Samos,  sailed  first  to  Paros,  and  then 
made  for  Gythium,  under  pretext  of  observing  the 
preparations  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  said  to  be 
fitting  out  a  squadron  of  thirty  galleys  there,  but 
really  to  gather  information  as  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling  toward  himself;  and — all  his  doubts  having 
been  removed  by  his  recent  appointment,  and  by 
private  assurances  from  his  friends — he  at  length 
sailed  into  Piraeus. 

It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  that  he  made  Betnm  of 
his  entry  with  the  pomp  of  a  naval  triumph,  though  toAthenI 
its  circumstances  are  wholly  omitted  in  Xenophon's 
dry  narrative,  and  were  probably  much  exaggerated 
by  later  ^\Titers.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  he 
may  have  ventured  to  indulge  his  natural  love  of 
ostentation  with  the  splendour  which  some  of  these 
writers  described  him  to  have  displayed  on  this  oc- 
casion.^ But  it  appears  that  he  reserved  for  himself 
the  privilege  of  bringing  home  the  prizes  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  late  campaigns — which  amounted 
according  to  Diodorus  to  no  less  than  200  vessels^ — 
and  that  his  squadron  was  both  richly  adorned  with 
the  most  glittering  spoils,  and  attended  by  transports 
laden  with  prisoners  and  booty.  The  crowd  which 
flocked  to  the  shores  of  Piraeus  to  witness  his  landing 
was  perhaps  as  great  as  that  which  saw  him  embark 
for  Sicily,  and  now  he  was  the  exclusive  object  of 

*  Af  the  Samlan  DuxiB,  who  prided  himielf  on  being  a  descendant  of  Alcibiades, 
Tint  Ale.  32.,  Athencus  zxi.  p.  636.,  and  related  that  the  galley  of  Alcibiades 
was  adonwd  with  purple  sails,  and  that  the  rowers,  as  they  entered  the  harkwur, 
were  kept  to  time  by  the  flute  of  Chrysogonus,  and  the  voice  of  Callippides,  a 
tBgic  actor,  both  in  sacred  or  theatrical  attire. 

*  But  Plutarch,  Ale  32.,  more  Judiciously  supposes  that  this  number  included 
those  which  hftd  bttn  destroyed,  and  of  which  he  carried  away  the  ornaments  of 
the  prows. 
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CHAP,  the  public  curiosity.  The  sentiments  which  he  ex- 
cited  in  the  breasts  of  the  spectators  were  various  as 
the  view  they  took  of  the  events  which  had  caused  so 
great  a  change  in  the  state  of  Athens  since  his  last 
departure.  The  majority  however  regarded  him  as 
an  injured  man,  the  victim  of  the  envy  and  animosity 
of  his  ambitious  and  turbulent  rivals,  who  had  first 
denied  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  inno- 
cence, and  then  had  misled  the  people  to  drive  him 
into  exile.  It  was  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  faulty 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  enemies 
of  his  country^  who  had  shown  by  their  treatment  of 
him  how  little  they  believed  his  heart  to  be  vnth  them^ 
how  much  they  dreaded  his  unalterable  attachment  to 
Athens.  Great  as  his  abilities  were^  his  feUow-citizens 
had  nothing  to  fear^  but  much  to  hope  from  them.  For 
minds  like  his  the  honours  with  which  the  people  rewarded 
his  services  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  ambition ;  his 
adversaiies^  who^  conscious  of  no  real  merits  could 
only  hope  to  rise  upon  the  ruin  of  oiler  and  better 
men^  were  much  more  dangerous  to  the  common* 
wealth.  There  were  however  others  who  considered 
him  as  the  sole  author  of  their  past  calamities,  and  of 
all  the  dangers  which  were  still  impending  over 
Athens.  And  this  party  did  not  fail  to  notice  that 
the  day  of  his  return  was  one  of  evil  omen ;  for 
indeed  it  happened  to  be  that  on  which  the  image  of 
the  tutelary  goddess  was  annually  stript  of  its  orna- 
ments for  the  sake  of  the  needful  reparations  and 
ablutions^,  and  was  veiled  from  public  view;  and  it 
was  therefore  marked  in  the  Attic  calendar  as  an 
unlucky  day  ^,  and  was  one  on  which  no  religious 

'  Hence  the  holiday  was  called  llhvvrfipuu  The  house  of  the  Prailargidc  en- 
Joyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  performing  these  rites,  vrhich  were  derived  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  custom  was  the  foundation  of  a  whole  class  of  le- 
gends, such  as  that  which  was  the  sutoect  of  the  poem  of  Calliroachus,  h  Ixiva- 
era  PaUadis. 

*  'El'  reus  iJid\urra  r&v  i,wo<f>pabtay,     Piut.  Ale.  .34. 
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Athenian  would  transact  any  business.  But  there  chap. 
were  probably  few  in  whose  minds  such  reflections  ^"^^^ 
and  forebodings  were  not  at  least  for  a  time  excluded 
by  the  thought,  which  the  spectacle  more  immediately 
suggested,  of  the  victoiries  and  conquests,  by  which 
Alcibiades  had  raised  his  country,  from  the  depth  of 
humiliation  and  despondency  into  which  she  had  fallen 
when  she  had  lost  his  support,  to  her  present  lofty 
and  firm  position. 

He  did  not  however  wholly  rely  on  the  favour  of 
the  multitude,  though  he  had  neglected  no  means  of  en- 
suring it,  and  when  his  galley  came  alongside  the  quay 
he  did  not  venture  to  leave  the  deck  until  he  observed 
his  cousin  Euryptolemus  and  a  strong  body  of  kins- 
men and  fiiends  ready  to  escort  him  to  the  city. 
He  then  landed,  and  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  with 
all  the  tokens  of  that  enthusiasm  which  the  sight  of 
an  old  favourite  under  such  circumstances  could  not 
fail  to  kindle.  Garlands  were  showered  upon  his 
head,  the  air  rang  with  acclamations;  the  throng 
pressed  upon  the  circle  of  friends  thai  surrounded 
him,  to  gaze  at  him  and  salute  him.  Thus  attended 
he  went  up  to  the  city,  and  presented  himself  succes- 
sively before  the  council  and  the  assembly.  He  there 
asserted  his  innocence,  bewailed  his  misfortunes,  com- 
plained, but  with  delicate  forbearance,  of  his  wrongs, 
imputed  his  calamities  to  the  malignity  of  fortune 
and  the  envy  of  a  higher  power,  but  dwelt  at  the 
greatest  length  on  the  fair  prospects  which  were  now 
open  for  Athens.  His  hearers,  touched,  flattered, 
and  excited,  by  his  address,  testified  their  sympathy 
and  delight  by  the  extraordinary  honours  which  they 
conferred  on  him,  and  none  of  his  enemies  ventured 
to  raise  a  dissentient  voice.  The  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  were   sunk  in  the   sea^;  his 

*  Dlocioru%  XIII.  69.  rhs  iUcas  Kaemr6i^uray,     Nepos  Ale.  6.  pils  iUe  in  quibus 
derotio  tuent  icilpta. 
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CHAP,  property  was  restored  to  him ;  the  priests  were 
ordered  to  recant  their  curses  ^ ;  a  golden  crown  was 
decreed  to  him^ ;  and  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  both 
by  land  and  by  sea. 
His  expedu  The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  new  authority 
was  highly  judicious.  Since  the  enemy  had  been  in 
possession  of  Decelea,  the  sacred  procession  in  which 
certain  objects  of  a  mystic  worship  were  transported 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  attended  by  a  throng  of 
devotees,  had  been  discontinued  through  fear  of  hos- 
tile interruption ;  the  mystic  treasures  had  been 
carried  by  sea,  the  crowd  of  worshippers  had  conse- 
quently been  greatly  diminished,  and  many  ancient 
observances  and  popular  amusements,  which  were 
connected  with  certain  stations  on  the  sacred  road, 
became  impracticable.  Alcibiades  resolved  at  once 
to  display  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  his  contempt  of 
the  enemy,  and  thus  to  conciliate  the  superstitious 
prejudices  which  he  had  oflTended,  and  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  the  troops,  by  conducting  the  mystic  pro- 
cession under  a  military  escort  to  Eleusis.  Having 
taken  suitable  precautions  against  surprise,  by  securing 
the  passes  and  watching  the  enemy's  movements,  he 
led  out  the  whole  of  the  armed  force  which  was  not 
required  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and,  placing  the 
priests  and  their  mystic  train  in  the  centre,  marched 
to  Eleusis.  Agis  either  did  not  feel  himself  strong 
enough  to  offer  any  interruption,  or  was  restrained 
from  the  attempt  by  religious  scruples.  But  the 
success  of  this  military  pilgrimage  did  not  the  less 
sooth  the  pjide  as  well  as  the  piety  of  the  Athenians, 
and  heighten  their  confidence  in  their  commander-in- 

>  The  Hierophant  Theodorus  Is  said  to  have  decUned  this  recantation  as  unne- 
cessary :  for  he  had  only  cursed  Alcibiades  as  the  enemy  of  Athens.  This  ambi- 
guous language  seems  to  indicate  a  hostile  spirit 

'  Plutarch,  Ale.  33.,  speaks  in  the  plural  number.  But  neither  XgDOsthoa  nor 
Diodorus  mentions  any  crown. 
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chief,  to  whom  they  voted  an  armament  of  100  galleys,  chap. 
1500  heavy  infantry,  and  150  horse,  with  leave,  if  ,  ^^^ 
we  may  trust  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  to  nominate 
his  colleagues.^  Within  four  months  after  his  re- 
turn* he  had  completed  his  preparations  for  a  new 
expedition,  and,  with  Aristocrates  and  Adimantus^, 
sailed  from  Athens  for  the  last  time.  He  first  bent 
his  course  to  Andros,  which  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
and,  having  landed  his  troops,  defeated  those  of  the 
enemy,  who  met  him  in  the  field,  and  shut  them  up 
within  their  walls.  But  he  could  not  reduce  the 
town,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  the  time  which  a  siege 
would  have  cost,  and  in  a  few  days  set  sail  again  for 
Samos,  leaving  one  of  his  colleagues  with  a  small 
force  to  harass  the  enemy. 

The  Spartan  government  seems  to  have  felt  the  Lysandcr, 
necessity  not  only  of  making  preparations  for  facing 
the  Athenian  armament,  but  of  sending  out  a  man 
capable  of  commanding  against  Alcibiades.  And 
Sparta  happened  at  this  time  to  possess  one  better 
qualified  for  this  purpose,  and  in  all  respects  more 
suited  to  her  present  emergency,  than  any  of  her 
ancient  worthies.  This  was  Lysander,  son  of  Aristo- 
clitus.  His  father  was  a  man  of  high  birth;  for, 
though  not  of  the  royal  lineage,  he  belonged  to  a 
branch  of  the  Heracleids.  But  his  mother  seems  not  to 
have  been  a  citizen  ;  and  hence  Lysander  is  sometimes 
described  as  of  ignoble,  if  not  of  servile  origin,  and 
clearly  appears  not  to  have  been  entitled  by  birth  to  the 
full  privileges  of  the  Sfltrtan  franchise.  But  he  shared 
the  education  of  the  noblest  class  of  youths,  and  was 
not  forbidden  to  aspire  to  some  of  the  highest  dignities 

'  The  rhetoricians  invented,  is  a  topic  for  declamation,  a  law  which  Aldbladea 
was  supposed  to  have  recommended  :  that  no  general  should  be  recalled  from  his 
command  (to  be  put  upon  his  trial).  Meursius  has  carefully  inserted  this  statute 
in  his  Themis  Attica,  u  11.',  on  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast  of  Aphthonius. 

•  See  Mr.  Clinton  F.  H.  b.  c.  407. 

'  Instead  of  Aristocrates,  Diodorus,  mi.  69.,  names  Thrasybulus,  who  appeara 
not  to  have  returned  to  Athens  before  the  battle  of  Arginusae. 
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CHAP,     in  the  state.     To  these  peculiar  circumstances,  which, 

^ ,  while  they  stimulated  his  ambition,  left  him  to  depend 

on  his  industry  for  success,  he  probably  owed  much 
of  that  suppleness  which  distinguished  his  character 
beyond  that  of  any  of  his  countrymen,  whose  names 
we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  mention.  And  this 
was  a  quality  so  foreign  to  the  Spartan  nature,  that 
it  attracted  more  attention,  and  produced  a  greater 
effect,  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  Greek  of  any 
other  city.  A  Spartan  generally  found  it  the  hardest 
of  all  things  to  stoop,  and  frequently  through  the 
want  of  personal  address  lost  the  advantages  which 
he  gained  by  his  policy  or  military  talents.  So 
we  have  seen  that  Gylippus  and  Clearchus  had  dis- 
gusted their  allies  by  their  arrogant  demeanour,  and 
even  Brasidas,  though  his  manners  were  generally 
prepossessing,  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  a  breach 
with  Perdiccas,  whom  a  little  more  pliancy  would 
probably  have  conciliated  without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
public  interest.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  quality, 
more  than  his  general  reputation  for  activity  and 
abilities—  though  he  had  probably  given  proofs  of 
both — that  recommended  Lysander  as  a  successor  of 
Cratcsippidas  in  the  office  of  Admiral,  when  his  year 
expired. 
At  the  It  was  perhaps  known  at  Sparta  that  a  Persian 

^*im^  prince  was  expected  to  take  the  supreme  command  in 
the  maritime  provinces,  and  that  the  talents  of  a 
dexterous  negotiator  might  be  required  at  his  court 
to  support  the  Spartan  interes|^gainst  the  intrigues 
of  Tissaphernes.  Lysander,  having  strengthened  the 
squadron  with  which  he  was  sent  out,  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Rhodes,  Cos,  Miletus,  and  Chios,  which 
raised  its  numbers  to  seventy  galleys,  sailed  to  Ephe- 
sus,  and  there  waited,  with  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  Persian  court,  till  he 
heard  that  Cyrus  had  arrived  at  Sardis  j  and  then, 
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accompanied  by  the  envoys,  proceeded  thither  in  per-  chap. 
son.  They  found  Cyrus  well  disposed  to  listen  to  ^^^ 
their  complaints  against  Tissaphernes,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  his  enemy,  and  when  they  requested  him  to 
exert  himself  in  their  behalf,  he  assured  them  that  he 
was  prepared  to  carry  the  King's  instructions  into  full 
effect :  he  had  brought  500  talents  with  him ;  and,  if 
this  sum  should  prove  insufficient,  he  would  spend 
his  private  revenues  in  their  cause,  and  sooner  than 
let  them  want  money,  he  would  melt  down  the  pre- 
cious metals  that  adorned  the  throne  on  which  he  sat 
to  give  them  audience.  It  was  a  figure  of  speech, 
like  that  which  Tissaphernes  was  said  to  have  used  on 
a  sunilar  occasion,  but  more  sincerely  meant.  These 
friendly  professions  encouraged  Lysander  to  make  a 
more  specific  request,  and  to  represent  to  him,  that  if 
he  would  enable  them  to  pay  their  seamen  at  the  rate 
of  a  drachma  a  day,  instead  of  the  half-drachma  which 
they  now  received,  the  crews  of  the  Athenian  galleys 
would  soon  desert,  and  he  would  save  the  expense  of 
a  protracted  war.  But  Cyrus  pleaded  that  he  was 
bound  by  the  King's  orders,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  which  prescribed  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  to 
be  paid  for  every  galley  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
wished  to  maintain.  Lysander  saw  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  urge  his  request,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  he  found  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Cyrus 
entertained  the  envoys,  and  before  the  banquet  was 
over,  Lysander  had  made  such  progress  in  his  good 
graces,  that  as  he  placed  the  cup  out  of  which  he  had 
been  drinking,  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  in  his 
guest's  hands,  he  desired  to  know  how  he  might  oblige 
him.  The  Spartan  took  advantage  of  this  oflTer  to 
obtain  an  addition  of  an  obolus  to  the  daily  wages  of 
the  seamen,  and  before  he  left  Sardis  received  not  only 
the  arrears  then  due,  but  a  month's  pay  in  advance. 
The  effect  of  this  supply  soon  became  visible  in  the 
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CHAP,     spirits  of  the  men  and  the  strength  of  the  fleet,  which 
.  was  raised  to  ninety  galleys.      But  Alcibiades  had 

likewise  augmented  his  forces,  and  stationed  himself 
at  Notium,  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements.  The 
Peloponnesian  fleet  was  both  inferior  in  numbers,  and 
needed  repairs ;  and  Lysander  had  it  hauled  on  shore 
to  refit,  while  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  action. 
It  came  unexpectedly,  through  the  imprudence  of 
Alcibiades,  He  had  endeavoured,  without  eflfect,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Lysander  at  the  court  of 
Cyrus;  for  it  was  probably  he  who  induced  Tissa- 
phemes  to  apply  to  the  prince  for  leave  to  introduce 
an  Athenian  embassy  there.  Tissaphemes  instructed 
Cyrus  in  the  system  of  policy  which  he  himself  had 
learned  from  Alcibiades,  and  advised  him  to  beware 
of  making  any  of  the  Greek  states  too  powerful,  and 
to  let  them  all  waste  their  strength  in  their  intestine 
quarrels.  But  Cyrus,  beside  his  dislike  of  the  coun- 
sellor, had  good  reasons  for  rejecting  his  advice.  He 
had  probably  already  formed  views,  of  which  Tissa- 
phemes was  ignorant,  and  which  made  it  expedient 
for  him  to  connect  himself  as  closely  as  he  could,  not 
by  hollow  professions,  but  by  real  services,  with  one 
of  the  belligerents,  and,  as  the  Spartan  alliance  promised 
much  greater  advantages  than  he  could  derive  from 
the  friendship  of  Athens,  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
establishing  the  ascendency  of  Sparta,  and  of  crushing 
her  rival ;  he  therefore  refiised  to  receive  the  Athenian 
embassy.  Alcibiades  seems  now  to  have  been  much 
embarrassed,  and  to  have  been  driven  to  some  violent 
methods  of  raising  supplies,  to  prevent  his  men  from 
jrielding  to  the  attraction  of  the  Persian  gold.  An  un- 
provoked attack  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  on  the 
territory  of  Cuma\  was  apparently  suggested  by  no 
other  motive;  and  it  was  probably  Avith  alike  object  that, 

'  Dlodor.  xiiL  73.    Nepos,  Ale.  7.,  confouods  Cuma  and  Notium. 
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hearing  that  Thrasybulus  had  left  the  Hellespont,  and     chap. 
was  fortifying  PhocsBa,  he  sailed  thither  to  meet  him.     ^^'^' 
But  he  left  the  fleet  at  Notium,  under  the  command 
of  Antiochus,  the  master  of  his  own  galley,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  avoid  an  engagement,  even  if  the  enemy 
should  offer  battle  during  his  absence. 

Antiochus  is  said  to  have  been  a  skilful  seaman,  but  Batue  of 
he  had  not  been  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  °  "^^ 
Alcibiades  either  by  his  talents  or  his  virtues.  Their 
intimacy  it  appears  had  arisen  out  of  a  childish  occa- 
sion already  mentioned^,  and  had  been  cemented  chiei&y 
by  their  convivial  intercourse,  in  which  Alcibiades, 
who,  as  he  was  capable  of  the  highest  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ment, could  also  descend  to  the  lowest,  was  pleased 
with  his  companion's  boisterous  spirits  and  nautical 
buffoonery.  Antiochus,  presuming  on  his  familiarity 
with  his  commander,  seems  to  have  been  totally  heed- 
less of  the  orders  he  had  received.  He  appears  to 
have  attributed  the  inaction  in  which  Lysander  had 
kept  his  fleet,  to  timidity  or  the  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness, and  overlooking  the  difference  between  himself 
and  Alcibiades,  to  have  thought  that,  if  he  could  only 
draw  the  enemy  out,  he  should  be  certain  of  victory, 
and  at  least  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  insulting  him 
with  perfect  safety.  He  therefore  sailed  from  Notium, 
taking  only  one  galley  in  company  with  his  own,  into 
the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  as  he  passed  close  by 
the  prows  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  offered  every 
kind  of  contumely,  by  word  and  gesture,  that  could 
provoke  an  attack.  Lysander  at  length  ordered  a  few 
galleys  to  give  him  chase.  But  when  he  saw  Antio- 
chus supported  by  a  detachment  from  the  Athenian 
fleet,  he  advanced  with  the  remainder  of  his  own  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Athenians  now  also  brought  out 
their  whole  force;  but  they  came  up  in  separate 

■  Vol  m.  p.  318. 
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CHAP,  groups,  without  order  or  plan,  and  were  defeated  in 
detail.  The  galley  of  Antiochus  himself,  which  was 
among  the  foremost,  was  soon  sunk,  and  his  death 
probably  hastened  the  flight  of  the  rest.  They  took 
refuge  in  Samos,  leaving  fifteen  destroyed  or  taken ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  saved  by  the 
nearness  of  the  shore.  Alcibiades,  on  hearing  of  this 
disaster,  came  to  Samos,  and  sailed  out  with  his  whole 
force  toward  Ephesus,  to  off^er  battle.  But  even  after 
the  recent  loss,  he  was  still  superior  in  numbers,  and 
Lysander  would  not  risk  the  honour  of  his  newly 
erected  trophy.  Alcibiades  returned  to  Samos,  rather 
shamed  by  the  enemy's  caution,  than  consoled  by  the 
display  of  his  own  strength. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Notium  was  carried  to 
Athens  by  some  of  his  personal  enemies,  and  among 
the  rest  by  Thrasybulus,  son  of  Thraso,  who  did  not 
fail  to  add  every  circumstance  which  could  place  his 
conduct  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  They  found 
public  opinion  already  turned  against  him,  and  sus- 
picion and  discontent  generally  prevailing,  instead  of 
the  admiration  and  confidence  which  he  had  inspired 
a  few  months  before.  It  was  indeed  scarcely  possible 
that  the  expectations  excited  by  his  first  successes 
should  have  been  completely  fulfilled,  and  they  were 
perhaps  purposely  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his 
adversaries,  who  knew  that  his  reputation  would  suflfer 
in  proportion  from  the  first  reverse  that  might  befall 
him.  His  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Andros  was  the 
first  disappointment  that  chilled  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm. The  eyes  of  the  people  had  also  been  directed 
to  Chios,  with  lively  hopes  that  this  important  island 
and  with  it  all  the  revolted  Ionian  towns  would  soon 
be  restored  to  the  dominion  of  Athens.^  Not  only 
was  no  step  gained  toward  this  end,  but  soon  after 

*  Lysias  Aldb.  i.  p.  143. 
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the  battle  of  Notiiim  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the  chap. 
fortress  of  Delphinium,  which  the  Athenians  had  ^^^^ 
hitherto  kept,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  their  last 
footing  in  Chios.^  About  the  same  time  news  came 
that  Eion  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Alci-  Aidbudet 
biades,  as  commander-in-chief,  was  held  accountable  ***^'**^^* 
for  all  these  losses,  which  it  was  universally  believed 
he  only  wanted  the  will  to  prevent.  The  people  asked 
what  he  had  done ;  and  they  heard  from  his  enemies, 
that,  while  he  abandoned  the  charge  of  the  great  ar- 
mament which  he  commanded  to  unworthy  favourites, 
the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  he  was  enriching 
himself,  and  supplying  the  demands  of  his  luxurious 
habits,  with  the  contributions  which  he  extorted  from 
the  allies  of  the  state.  And  this  charge  appears  to 
have  been  not  altogether  unfounded ;  for  though  he 
may  not  have  sacrificed  the  public  service  to  his  plea- 
sures, it  seems  clear  that  he  indulged  without  restraint 
in  those  which  the  wealthy  and  voluptuous  cities  of 
the  Asiatic  coast  placed  within  his  reach.^  It  was 
also  discovered  that  he  had  built  a  strong-hold  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pactye  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus^; 
and  this  provision  for  a  refuge  in  distress  was  believed 
to  indicate  consciousness  of  guilt  or  of  a  treasonable 
design.  The  affair  of  Notium  confirmed  suspicions 
which  had  been  before  floating  in  the  public  mind,  and 
excited  its  resentment  to  the  utmost.  Alcibiades  was 
removed  from  his  conunand ;  and  Thrasybulus — 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
any  offence  but  that  of  receiving  his  colleague's  unfor- 
tunate visit — was  involved  in  the  same  disgrace. 
His  attachment  to  Alcibiades  was  perhaps  the  motive 

'  DIodorut  attribntM  this  conquest  to  Callicratidas,  xiii.  76. 

'  Compare  Pint  Ale.  36.,  Atheneus,  xii.  p.  535. 

*  TJk  imrrcv  r9lxv-  Xenopbon,  HelL  i.  5.  17.  They  were  near  the  coast  of 
the  Hellespont.  Xenophon,  HelL  ii.  1.  25.  IIcpl  BurMriK  Plut  Ale.  36.  Se 
Pactyen  contuUt  (Diodorus  xiii.  74. )  ibique  trU  castella  communiTit,  Bomos, 
Ebantheo,  Neontichos.    Mepos  Ale.  7. 
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his  nine 
colleagues. 


which  really  swayed  the  authors  of  these  measures ; 
,  though  they  must  have  devised  a  diflPerent  pretext  to 
cover  their  attack.  He  however  continued  to  serve 
in  the  fleet ;  but  Alcibiades,  who  found  that  even 
there  his  conduct  was  generally  condemned,  sailed 
away  to  his  fortified  domain  in  the  Chersonesus. 

Conon  was  permitted  to  remain  in  office.     He  was 
wealthy,  and  his  family  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
higher  class ;  he  had  probably  taken  no  part  in  the 
late  political  convulsions,   and  might  therefore  be 
courted  as  a  useful  ally  by  every  party.     He   had 
hitherto  met  with  few  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
talents,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  collected  from  a 
narrative  of  Diodorus — which  however  is  certainly 
much  exaggerated,  and  perhaps  fuU  of  fictitious  inci- 
dents— that  he  had  preserved  Corey ra,  when  it  was 
again  threatened  by  its  domestic  factions,  and  had 
secured  the  Athenian  interest  without  a  renewal  of 
the  old  scenes  of  bloodshed.  ^     He  had  however  pro- 
bably been  rising  in  reputation,  and  was  now  looked 
upon  as  the  man  who  was  most  capable  of  filling  the 
place  of  Alcibiades.     Nine  new  colleagues  were  asso- 
ciated with  him ;  and  the  list  of  their  names  possesses 
an  unusual  interest  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
some  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  ensuing 
history.     They  were  Diomedon,  Leon^,  Pericles,  Era- 
sinides,    Aristocrates,    Archestratus,     Protomachus, 
Thrasyllus,   Aristogenes.     Conon  was  at  this  time 
at  Andros,  prosecuting  the  siege,  with  a  squadron  of 

'  Unlets  we  suppose  hiro  to  have  done  this,  the  whole  account  of  the  sedition  in 
Diodorus,  xiii.  46.,  must  be  r^ected  as  a  mere  fiction.  But  the  observation  of 
Thucydides,  iv.  48.,  proves  that  the  description  of  Diodorus  is  at  least  greatlj 
overcharged. 

*  Xenophon,  H.  i.  5.  16.,  names  Leon,  an  officer  already  known  to  us,  as  one 
of  the  ten  ;  but  in  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Arginuss  he  omits  his  name  and 
mentions  Lysias  instead.  Schneider  would  therefore  substitute  the  name  of  Lysias 
for  that  of  Leon  in  the  list,  i.  5.  16.,  and  would  omit  the  name  of  Leon  in  the 
next  passage  where  it  occur?,  i.  6.  16.  It  is  however  just  possible  that  Leon 
was  originally  elected,  and  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Callicratidas  in  one  of  the 
galleys  which  Conon  sent  out  from  Mitylene,  and  that  Lysias  was  appointed  to 
fill  his  place. 
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twenty  galleys.  He  received  orders  to  proceed  with  chap. 
his  squadron  to  Samos,  and  to  take  the  command  of  , 
the  fleet;  and  Phanosthenes  was  sent  with  four 
galleys  to  Andros.  On  his  way  to  Andros,  Phanos- 
thenes made  a  capture,  which  enabled  the  Athenians 
to  exhibit  a  generous  feeling,  of  which  unhappily  few 
instances  occur  in  Greek  history.  Dorieus  with 
two  Thracian  galleys  fell  in  his  way,  and  was  taken 
and  sent  to  Athens.  He  had  been  outlawed,  with  his 
whole  family,  both  in  Rhodes  and  at  Athens,  as  a 
sworn  foe  to  the  Athenian  interests ;  and  the  activity 
with  which  he  had  since  served  on  the  side  of  the 
Pdoponnesians  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  extra- 
ordinary resentment  to  the  Athenians.  Yet  the 
people  were  softened  by  the  presence  of  their  invete- 
rate enemy,  when  he  was  brought  as  a  captive  before 
the  assembly;  they  rescinded  his  sentence,  and  re- 
stored him  to  liberty  without  a  ransom.^  His  majestic 
aspect,  and  the  many  victories  which  he  had  won  in 
the  national  games  ^,  pleaded  no  doubt  powerfully  for 
him,  and  detract  something  from  the  merit  of  the 
clemency  which  he  experienced.  Yet  they  did  not,  it 
seems,  prove  sufficient,  though  coupled  with  the  recol- 
lection of  many  important  services,  to  screen  him  from 
the  resentment  of  the  Spartans,  who  are  said  to  have 
put  him  to  death  some  years  afterwards  on  a  slight 
suspicion.  ^  We  do  not  know  how  far  he  may  have 
contributed  to  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  and  which  is  the  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  his  native  island,  and  not  without  moment 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  three  chief  towns  of  Foundauon 
the  island,  lalysus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus,  were  poli-  ^ 

tically  incorporated  in  a  new  capital,  which  took  the 
name  of  Rhodes,  and  contributed  each  a  share  to  its 

'  Xem^hoo  HelL  i.  6.  19.  '  P&us.  ti.  7.  4. 

'  Fkoi.  TI.  7.  6.,  on  tbe  authority  of  Androtiom 
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to  promote  democratical  ascendency,  must,  we  should 
think,  have  rendered  Sparta  averse  to  this  union, 
though  in  the  present  state  of  her  affairs  she  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  it.  And  if  Dorieus,  notwith- 
standing his  aristocratical  prejudices,  was  induced  by 
patriotic  motives  to  forward  it,  his  conduct,  on  this 
occasion,  may  have  secretly  provoked  that  displea- 
sure, which  afterwards  vented  itself  under  the  colour 
of  a  groundless  charge.  2 

*  Dlodor.  ziu.  75. 

*  Pausanias  in  his  odd  manner  obaeires  that,  if  what  Androtion  relates  as  to 
the  death  of  Dorieus  is  true,  the  Spartans  in  this  instance  showed  as  much  rash* 
ness  (irpoT^tia)  as  the  Athenians  in  their  treatment  of  the  generals  who  con- 
quered at  AiginusB;    But  rashness  was  neyer  a  Spartan  (Uling. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  NOTIUM  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Proceedings  of  Lysander.  —  Callicratidas  Admiral  —  (7fl//i- 
cratidas  at  Sardis, —  Conon  driven  into  Mitylene, — Battle  of 
Argintu<B,  —  Spartan  Overtures  for  Peace. — Proceedings 
againstthe  victorious  Generals. — Arckedemus. —  Theramenes. 

—  Callixenus.  —  Socrates.  —  Euryptolemus. — Condemnation 
of  the  Generals. — Motives  of  their  Accusers. —  State  of  the 
Atlienian  Constitution. — Plot  to  surprise  Chios.  —  Lysander 
at  JEphesus. — Journey  of  Cyrus  to  Court. — Movements  of 
Lysander. — Philocles. — ^gos-potami.  —  Interference  ofAl" 
cibiades.  —  Capture  of  the  Athenian  Fleet. — Massacre  of  the 
Prisoners. — Alleged  Corruptionof  the  Athenian  Commanders 

—  Lysander  blockades  Athens. — State  of  public  Feeling  at 
Athens.  —  Proposals  of  Capitulation.  —  Intrigues  of  the  Oli- 
garchical Faction.  —  Return  of  Critias.  —  Negotiation  with 

Sparta.  —  Embassy  of  Theramenes. —  Tumults  in  Athens.  — 
Surrender  of  Athens. — Review  of  the  War. 

When  Conon  came  to  Samos,  he  found  the  fleet  under  chap. 
his  conunand  superior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy ;  but  ^^^ 
despondency  was  prevailing  among  the  men ;  partly 
perhaps  a  consequence  of  the  recent  defeat ;  it  was 
however  probably  still  more  owing  to  the  want  of 
full  and  regular  pay,  and  to  the  contrast  which  they 
saw  in  this  respect  between  their  own  prospects  and 
those  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  provided  with 
an  ample  and  unfailing  supply  from  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  the  Persian  treasury.  The  Athenian  crews 
appear  to  have  been  thinned,  as  Lysander  predicted, 
by  frequent  desertions,  and  Conon  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  reduce  the  numbers  of  his  armament  from 
above  a  hundred  to  seventy  galleys,  that  each  might 
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CHAP,  have  its  proper  complement.  His  next  care  was  to 
provide  for  its  immediate  exigencies;  and  he  was 
compelled,  as  Alcibiades  had  been,  to  employ  it  in 
expeditions  which  had  no  other  olyect  than  tlic 
plunder  to  be  collected  in  the  descents  which  he  made 
Proceedings  on  the  cncmy's  coasts.  The  autumn  andA\dnter  passed 
der.  *"*""  without  any  more  important  operations ;  for  Lysander 
did  not  stir  from  Ephesus.  He  probably  did  not  feel 
himself  strong  enough  to  seek  an  engagement ;  but  his 
attention  was  also  deeply  engaged  by  affairs  of  a 
different  nature.  His  ambition  was  not  such  as 
commonly  animated  a  Spartan  general :  the  desire  of 
glory  earned  in  his  country's  service.  His  views  were 
directed  in  the  first  place  to  his  ovra  aggrandisement, 
and  he  wished  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  inde- 
pendent of  her  greatness.  He  was  willing  indeed  to 
be  useful ;  but  it  was  in  order  that  he  might  become 
necessary  to  her.  On  his  arrival  in  Asia  he  found 
the  Greek  cities  divided  by  the  usual  factions.  The 
partisans  of  oligarchy,  who  had  been  kept  down  under 
the  dominion  of  Athens,  were  beginning  again  to  lift 
up  their  heads;  but  they  still  generally  needed 
support  from  without.  Here  therefore  Lysander 
perceived  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  host  of  adher- 
ents and  satellites,  bound  to  himself  by  the  finnest 
ties  of  interest,  and  ready  to  forward  any  design 
for  which  he  might  employ  them.  For  the  interest 
of  Sparta  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  establish 
oligarchical  government  in  the  room  of  democracy ; 
but  for  Lysander's  purpose  something  more  was  re- 
quired. While  he  staid  at  Ephesus — where  his  naval 
preparations  were  perhaps  rather  the  pretext  than 
the  motive  for  his  protracted  sojourn — he  sent  for 
some  of  the  leading  men  from  the  principal  Greek 
cities,  the  boldest  and  most  aspiring  spirits  he  could 
find,  and  held  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  attaining  to 
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that  absolute  power  which  they  coveted  over  their  chap. 
fellow-citizens.  As  long  as  the  contest  with  Athens  .  ^"^^  . 
remained  undecided,  this  end  could  not  be  fully  accom- 
plished. The  downfall  of  Athens  therefore  was  a  b.c.406. 
necessary  condition  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes ; 
but  it  was  not  the  only  one.  They  would  still  need 
the  aid  of  a  patron  who  could  engage  the  authority 
of  Sparta  in  their  behalf,  and  they  could  only  hope 
permanently  to  triumph  over  their  enemies  and 
rivals,  if  Lysander  continued  in  a  station  which 
enabled  him  to  befriend  them.  Having  thus  prepared 
them  for  future  opportunities  of  action,  he  advised 
them  in  the  mean  while  to  collect  their  strength  in 
clubs  for  mutual  defence,  and  gradually  to  extend 
their  influence  by  all  the  means  which  were  already 
at  their  disposal;  and  he  gave  them  an  immediate 
earnest  of  his  own  good- will,  by  raising  them  to  the 
highest  offices  which  were  subject  to  his  nomination 
or  control,  and  by  abetting  them  in  every  aggres- 
sion on  the  rights  of  others  which  his  favour  could 
enable  them  to  commit  with  impunity. 

He  had  thus  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  powerful,  enterprising,  and  unscrupulous 
factions,  which  depended  entirely  on  his  support, 
when  his  year  of  office  expired  (406),  and  Callicra- 
tidas  was  sent  to  succeed  him.  The  new  admiral  was  a  ciiiicnu 
genuine  Spartan  of  the  best  stamp,  and  directly  opposite  Sfmirai. 
to  Lysander  in  the  leading  points  of  his  character : 
zealous  for  the  public  service  without  selfish  ends, 
keenly  alive  both  to  his  country's  honour  and  his 
own,  impatient  of  dissimulation  and  of  servility. 
Lysander  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  thwart,  dis- 
credit, and  dishearten  his  successor.  He  sent  all  that 
was  left  of  the  Persian  subsidy  back  to  Cyrus ;  and 
he  probably  instructed  his  partisans  in  the  allied 
cities  to  withhold  all  that  they  could  of  the  supplies 
and   succours   required  for   the   service.     They   no 
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Sll^^*     <loubt  sincerely  regretted  his  departure,  and  perhaps 
spontaneously  vented  their  dissatisfaction  in  murmurs 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  government,  ichich  .so 
imprudently  changed  its  admirals^  and  often  sent  out 
men  who  had  none  of  the  qualifications  needed  far  the 
office:  no  naval  experience^  no  knowledge  of  mankind^ 
no  acquaintance  with  the  people  among  whom  they  came 
to    command.     He   himself,   when   he   resigned    the 
fleet  to  Callicratidas  at  Ephesus,  bade  him  remember 
that  it  was  victorious,  and  in  possession  of  the  sea. 
But  Callicratidas,  in  answer  to  this  boast,  desired  him 
to  conduct  it  to  Miletus,  and  to  prove  his  assertion  by 
keeping  Samos,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  was  lying, 
on  his  left  hand.     Lysander  however  declined  this 
test,  on  pretence  that  he  did  not  choose  to  interfere 
wdth  another's  province.     After  his  departure,  Calli- 
cratidas  drew   reinforcements    amounting    to    fifty 
galleys  from  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  other  quarters ;  and 
having  thus  collected  140  sail,  prepared  to  seek  the 
enemy.     The  want  of  money  however  interrui)ted  his 
operations;   and  when  he  set  about  procuring  sup- 
plies,  he  discovered  the  machinations  of  Lysander's 
adherents,  and  the  murmurs  by  which  they  called  his 
capacity  in  question.     lie  was  anxious  in  the  first 
place   to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  his   own 
countrymen  who  were  serving  under  him,  and  for 
this  purpose   he   assembled  them  at   Ephesus  in   a 
council  of  war,  in  which  with  dignified  plainness  he 
noticed  the  complaints  which  had  gone  abroad.     He 
could  have  been  content  to  have  staid  at  home^  and  had 
no  ambition  to  dispute  the  precedence  of  naval  skill  icith 
Lysander^  or  any  one  eUe^  tvho  pretended  to  it ;  but  he 
had  been  sent  out  to  command  the  fleets  and  it  only 
remained  for  him  to  do  his  best.     But  finding  himself 
thwarted  as  he  was,  he  desired  their  advice :  whether  he 
should  stay,  or  return  home,  to  report  the  state  of  affairs 
to  the  Spartan  govei^ment. 
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To  such  an  appeal  only  one  answer  could  decently  chap. 
be  given:  all  present  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  , 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  But  the  only  expedient  ^ajji^. 
which  seemed  to  present  itself  for  the  unmediate  tiaasat 
supply  of  his  necessities  was  to  apply  to  Cyrus ;  and  ^*^^ 
Callicratidas  reluctantly  repaired  to  Sardis.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  Cyrus  had  been  prepared  by  Lysander 
to  mortify  Callicratidas,  or  merely  observed  the 
common  forms  of  the  Persian  court,  mthout  being 
conscious  that  he  was  wounding  the  Spartan's  pride. 
Callicratidas,  it  seems,  expected  an  immediate  audi- 
ence, and  was  ordered  to  wait  till  the  day  after  the 
morrow ;  and  then — either  purposely  or  because  he 
desired  to  be  admitted  at  an  inconvenient  liour — he 
was  still  repeatedly  put  off.  Plutarch  represents 
him  as  standing  at  the  prince's  gate  during  the  ban- 
quet, and,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  attendants 
that  Cyrus  was  drinking,  replying  that  he  would 
wait  till  he  had  finished  his  draught.  His  patience 
was  at  last  worn  out,  and  he  quitted  Sardis  without 
having  obtained  an  audience,  deploring  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  reduced  to  cringe 
to  barbarians  for  money,  and  declaring  that  if  ever  he 
returned  safe  home  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  bring 
a]x)ut  a  peace  between  his  country  and  Athens.  He 
then  sailed  to  Miletus,  and  thence  despatched  some 
galleys  to  Sparta  to  procure  supplies.  Miletus  was 
one  of  the  cities  in  which  Lysander  had  formed  a 
party,  which  had  hitherto  thrown  every  impediment 
it  could  in  the  way  of  Callicratidas.  He  however 
called  a  general  assembly,  stated  his  wants,  and  urged 
the  Milesians  to  relieve  them.  One  of  the  arguments 
which  Xcnophon  attributes  to  him  implies  that  he 
considered  the  war  as  a  struggle  for  the  deUverance 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians, 
no  less  than  from  that  of  the  Athenians.  He  promised, 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  supplies  which  he  expected 
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CHAP,  from  Sparta,  to  requite  the  Milesians  for  all  that 
they  advanced,  and  for  all  the  services  they  rendered 
to  him  in  the  mean  while ;  and  he  conjured  them  to 
let  the  barbarians  see  that,  without  paying  court  to 
them,  Sparta  and  her  allies  were  able  to  subdue  their 
enemies. 

It  seems  as  if  the  partisans  of  Lysander,  conscious 
of  their  own  selfish  aims,  and  knowing  how  much 
they  depended  on  Spartan  patronage,  supposed  that 
more  was  meant  by  this  language  than  met  the  ear, 
and  interpreted  it  not  as  an  appeal  to  the  generosity 
and  patriotism  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  as  a  threat 
pointed  against  themselves.  They  were  therefore 
among  the  foremost  to  propose  a  grant  of  money  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  and  even  to  offer  private 
contributions.  With  the  funds  thus  raised,  and  an 
additional  sum  furnished  by  the  Chians,  augmented, 
if  we  may  trust  Diodorus,  by  the  plunder  of  Teos  \ 
Callicratidas  was  enabled  to  exert  the  force  of  his 
superior  numbers.  It  is  probable  that  he  received 
an  invitation  from  a  party  in  Methjnnna,  which 
induced  him  to  shape  his  course  first  toward  that 
quarter.  For  Diodorus  relates,  that  the  town  was 
betrayed  to  him,  and  this  may  be  consistent  with 
Xenophon's  statement  that  the  presence  of  an  Athe- 
nian garrison,  and  the  predominance  of  Athenian 
influence,  compelled  him  to  take  it  by  storm.  The 
plunder  was  given  up  to  the  troops ;  the  captives 
only  were  reserved  as  public  property ;  but  Calli- 
cratidas, though  urged  by  his  allies,  refused  to  sell 
the  Methymnaeans,  and  declared  that,  so  far  as  rested 
with  him,  no  Greek  should  be  made  a  slave.  He 
was  perhaps  forced  to  limit  the  application  of  this 
generous  sentiment,  so  as  to  except  the  Athenian 

*  xin.  76.  All  that  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  fiict,  is,  Uiat  in  the  same  passai^ 
Diodorus  attributes  the  reduction  of  Delphinium  also  to  Callicratidas,  seemingly 
contradicting  Xcnophoa.  H.  i.  5.  15. 
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prisoners,  who  were   sold  together  with  the  slaves     chap. 
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found  in  the  place.  But  the  Methymnaeans  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  left  in  possession  of  their  pillaged 
town. 

Conon,  though  he  was  probably  aware  of  the  strong 
reinforcements  by  which  the  enemy's  numbers  had 
been  raised  to  the  double  of  his  OAvn,  made  an  attempt 
to  save  Methymna ;  but  he  arrived  too  late ;  and 
finding  that  Callicratidas  was  already  master  of  the 
town,  he  anchored  for  the  night  oif  a  group  of  small 
islands,  lying  between  the  coast  of  Lesbos  and  the 
main,  called  the  Hundred  Islands.^  The  Spartan 
admiral,  when  he  heard  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
in  the  neighbourhood,  declared  that  he  would  put  a 
stop  to  Conon's  dalliance  with  the  sea^,  and  sailed 
early  next  morning  in  quest  of  him.  He  might 
indeed  now  claim  an  absolute  mastery  over  the  sea, 
for  since  his  departure  from  Miletus,  or  during  his 
stay  there,  he  had  increased  his  armament  to  170 
galleys.  Conon  was  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his 
position,  and  had  already  got  under  way  to  effect 
his  retreat,  when  Callicratidas  appeared,  and  imme- 
diately began  a  vigorous  pursuit,  to  prevent  him 
from  reaching  Samos.  Mitylene  was  the  nearest  conon 
place  of  refuge,  and  Conon  saw  himself  compelled  to  Mi^iene. 
make  for  it.  That  he  had  any  intention  of  combating 
an  armament  which  surpassed  his  own  by  100  galleys, 
is  difficult  to  believe^;  and  Xenophon  supposes  him 
to  have  used  his  utmost  speed.  But  he  was  overtaken 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  probably  by  a  part  of 


*  N^cry  rwK  'Yxarhtf  KoKovfiiycoyf  Dlodoru%  xiii.  77.  Strabo,  xiif.  p.  61 8., 
derives  the  name  *EKar6tnrritrot  from  "KKoroSf  a  title  of  Apollo,  the  god  whose 
worship  prevailed  on  the  adjacent  coast.  By  a  strange  coincidence  In  a  strange 
oversight,  both  Wesseling  and  Schneider  describe  these  islands  as  near  Samos. 

'  Xen.  I.  6.  15.      K6ywvi  c7ircy,  Srt  ira^ti  atnhif  fioix^fTa  r^v  ^dXarrety. 

'  Diodonis,  xiif.  77,  78.,  represents  Conon  as  drawing  the  enemy  into  a  battle, 
in  which,  as  at  first  he  had  only  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers  on  his  hands,  he  was 
victorious,  until  the  rest  came  up  and  captured  thirty  of  his  galleys  which  had 
advanced  too  tu  in  pursuit     Polysnus,  i.  4S.  2.,  tells  half  the  story. 
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CHAP,  the  hostile  fleet,  and  lost  thirty  galleys  before  he  could 
■  make  his  way  into  the  to^vn,  where  he  hau'ed  the 
remaining  forty  on  shore  under  shelter  of  the  walls. 
Callicratidas  was  master  of  each  entrance  of  the 
two  harbours  formed  by  the  small  island  on  which 
Old  Mitylene  was  built,  and  which  was  parted  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  the  Euripus,  from  the  main 
land  of  Lesbos.^  He  sent  for  all  the  forces  of  Me- 
thymna,  brought  a  body  of  troops  over  from  Chios, 
and  blockaded  the  to^vn  by  sea  and  land.  A  volun- 
tary supply  of  money  from  Cyrus  was  the  first  fruits 
of  his  success.  Mitylene  was  ill  provided  for  a  siege, 
especially  after  its  population  was  increased  by  so 
many  additional  mouths ;  and  Conon  saw  tliat,  unless 
intelligence  of  his  situation  was  speedily  carried  to 
Athens,  he  might  be  forced  to  surrender  before  any 
succours  came  to  his  relief.  He  therefore  drew  do'wn 
two  of  his  fastest-sailing  galleys,  and  manned  them 
with  the  best  rowers  in  the  fleet,  who  went  on  board 
before  daybreak,  and  during  the  day  were  screened 
by  an  awning  from  the  enemy's  view,  while  the 
soldiers 'were  kept  below^;  at  night  they  went  on 
shore  again.  This  process  was  repeated  four  days  to 
lull  the  enemy's  suspicions.  On  the  fifth,  at  noon, 
while  the  crews  of  the  galleys  stationed  to  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  were  taking  their  meal  on  shore, 
the  two  Athenian  galleys  suddenly  pushed  out,  and 
issuing  from  the  harbour  made,  the  one  for  the  south 
of  the  iEgajan,  the  other  for  the  Hellespont.  The 
former  was  overtaken  after  a  day's  chase,  the  latter 
outstripped  its  pursuers,  and  finally  reached  Athens. 

*  See  Plehn  Lesbiaca,  pp.  14,  15.  Schneider's  note  on  Hell,  l  6.  15.  is  in  bis 
most  confused  style.  But  even  without  it  there  are  great  difficulties  about  the 
geography  of  Xenophon*s  narrative. 

'  *E;  KOiX^K  ycwr  fjLtraSiSdiras,  Xen.  H.  i.  6.  29.  The  ottfect  plainly  was  con- 
cealment ;  but  the  precis  nature  of  the  contrivance  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  clearer  notion  than  we  now  possess  of  the  irapa^^fwra  here  mentioned  byXeno- 
phon,  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used  on  this  occasion.  Schneider's 
note  on  the  text  is  less  obscure  than  that  in  the  Corrigenda.  How  Caesar's  account 
of  Antony's  stratagem  throws  any  light  on  Conon's,  which  was  so  completely 
different  bolh  in  the  end  and  the  means,  wc  are  unable  to  divine. 
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Xenophon  does  not  inform  us  how  Conon's  col-     chap. 

•  XXX 

leagues  were  employed  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
operations  just  described.  It  appears  that  only  two 
of  them  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to  Mitylene/ 
Diomedon  was  elsewhere  with  a  squadron  of  twelve 
galleys:  perhaps  in  the  Hellespont;  and  the  galley 
which  carried  the  news  to  Athens  may  have  apprised 
him  of  Conon's  danger.  He  hastened — apparently 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion — to  share  it;  but  was 
intercepted  by  Callicratidas,  and  narrowly  escaped, 
leaving  ten  out  of  his  twelve  galleys  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  But  the  Athenians,  as  usual,  were  roused  by 
the  new  emergency — for  the  loss  of  the  armament  at 
Mitylene  would  have  been  almost  irreparable — to 
extraordinary  efforts.  They  immediately  put  forth 
the  whole  remaining  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  by  the  end  of  thirty  days  they  had  manned  a 
fleet  of  110  sail.  Every  hand  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  defence  of  the  city  was  employed  in  this 
service.  Many  citizens  of  the  equestrian  class,  who 
were  usually  exempt  from  such  duty,  embarked  with 
the  common  freemen,  and  as  their  number  did  not 
still  suflice,  slaves  were  invited  by  the  promise  of 
freedom  to  join  the  expedition.  All  Conon's  col- 
leagues, except  Archestratus,  who  died  at  Mitylene, 
and  Leon,  for  whom  Lysias  appears  to  have  been 
substituted,  took  the  command  in  person.  They  first 
sailed  to  Samos,  and  there  strengthened  themselves 

*  These,  according  to  the  present  text  of  Xenophon,  Hell.  i.  6.  16.,  were  Leon 
and  Erasinides.  Murus  proposed  to  strike  out  both  these  names,  and  to  substitute 
that  of  Archestratus,  who,  it  appears  from  Lysias  (&iroA.  9up.  p.  162.),  died  at 
Mitylene.  Schneider  observes  that  Erasinides,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Arginwue,  cannot  have  been  blockaded  with  Conon  in  Mitylene,  unless  it  was  he 
who  commanded  the  galley  which  escaped  to  Athens.  The  like  conjecture  would, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  explain  all  that  is  obscure  about  Leon ;  so  that  the 
text  might  stand  without  any  alteration.  Schneider's  conjecture  is  confirmed  by 
the  &cts  mentioned  by  Lysias.  His  client's  ship  was  reckoned  the  best  sailer  in  the 
fleet ;  on  this  account,  after  the  death  of  Archestratus,  Erasinides  went  on  board 
of  it  This  proves  that,  if  Archestratus  accompanied  Conon  to  Mitylene,  Erasi- 
nides was  already  there :  so  that  the  difficulty  about  his  presence  at  Arginusx 
would  still  remain.  And  if  his  galley  was  accounted  the  fastest  sailer,  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  two  selected  by  Conon. 
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with  ten  Samian  galleys,  and  wth  thirty  more  from 
other  quarters ;  and  now  feeling  themselves  able  to 
cope  with  the  Peloponnesians  they  prepared  to  seek 
them.  Callicratidas  on  his  part  did  not  shrink  from 
a  decisive  conflict ;  but  leaving  Eteonicus  with  fifty 
galleys  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Mitylene,  he 
stationed  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  at  Malea,  the 
southernmost  headland  of  Lesbos.^  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  the  Athenians  arrived  at  the  Arginus®, 
three  small  islands,  near  the  JEolian  coast,  over 
against  Malea.  Their  camp-fires  first  announced  their 
presence  to  Callicratidas,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained  it,  prepared  to  surprise  them  by  a  sudden 
attack.  For  this  purpose  he  set  sail  at  midnight ; 
but  a  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain, 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  design,  and  to  wait  for 
daylight  before  he  advanced  against  them. 

The  Athenians  were  then  ready  to  meet  or  receive 
him ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  for  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  was  the  greatest  that  had  yet  been 
fought  between  two  Greek  navies.  AVe  are  informed 
by  Xenophon,  that  Callicratidas  was  dissuaded  by 
Hermon,  a  Megarian,  the  master  of  his  galley,  from 
venturing  on  an  action,  against  such  greatly  superior 
numbers  as  those  of  the  enemy.  The  Spartan's 
answer  became  very  celebraited.  It  was,  as  Xeno- 
phon  reports  it :  Sparta  would  suffer  no  hurt  from 
his  death^  but  he  should  be  dishonoured  by  flight. 
This  however  can  scarcely  have  been  said  on  the 
occasion  to  which  Xenophon  refers  it,  and  is  only 
applicable  to  the  story  told  by  Diodorus,  who  relates 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  soothsayer  interpreted  an 
accident  which  happened  before  the  battle  as  a  pre- 
sage of  the  admiral's  death.     His  reply  would  in  this 


'  Not  the  Malea  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  iii.  4.  (on  which  see  the  note  in 
Vol.  in.  p.  141.),  as  was  supposed  by  Schneider,  whose  note  on  this  sul^cct  in 
hb  Addenda,  p.  98.,  tlirows  every  thing  into  confusion. 
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case  be  both  rational  and  magnanimous.     But,   ac-     chap. 
cording  to  another  report,  he  said  that  Sparta  might 
repair  the  loss  of  a  fleet,  but  he,  if  he  fled,  should  not 
be  able  to  retrieve  his  honour.     In  this  language 
indeed  there  would  be  nothing  absurd  but  the  false 
pride  which  Cicero  condemns.  ^     But  beside  that  the 
anecdote,  in  this  form,  is  not  supported  by  suflBcient 
authority,   it  seems  clear  that  Callicratidas  entered 
into  the  action  with  fair  hopes  of  a  victory ;  and  he 
might  not  unreasonably  believe  that  this  inferiority 
iu  numbers  was  compensated  by  the  better  condition 
of  his  vessels  and  his  crews.     The  Athenian  com- 
manders were  conscious  of  their  own  disadvantage  in 
this  respect,  and  it  was  on  this  point  that  the  dispo- 
sitions made  on  both   sides  were  grounded.     The 
accounts  which    Xenophon    and   Diodorus  give   of 
the  order  of  battle  differ  from  each  other  in  most 
particulars^,  but  they  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  general 
design  of  both  parties :  that  the  aim  of  the  Pelopo- 
nesians  was  attack,  that  of  the  Athenians  defence. 
But  Diodorus  describes  the  Athenian  line  as  formed 
so  as  to  take  in  one  of  the  islands,  which  separated  it 
into  two  divisions;  to  meet  which  Callicratidas  dis- 
posed his  fleet  in  two  squadrons,  parted  from  each 
other  by  a  considerable  interval.     Xenophon  repre- 
sents the  Athenians  as  advancing  to  a  distance  from 
the  shore,  but  formed  in  a  compact  mass  of  two  lines 
in  each  wing,  and  only  a  little  weaker  in  the  centre. 
Aristocrates  commanded  fifteen  galleys  in  the  extreme 
left ;  Diomedon  was  stationed  by  his  side,  and  Pericles 
and  Erasinides  in   their  rear,   each   with  an   equal 
number.     The  centre  was  occupied  by  ten  Samian 
galleys,  under  Hippeus,  a  Samian  commander,  and  by 

*  Offic.  L  24. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  underatand  Schneider,  wben,  in  his  note  on  Hell,  l  6.  31., 
he  denies,  that  Xenophon  &nd  Diodorus  differ  on  any  point  in  their  descriptiDU  of 
the  battle,  though,  according  to  his  own  statement  in  t lie  same  note,  there  is  hardly 
a  single  point  on  which  tticy  agret'. 
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CHAP,  as  many  under  the  ten  Athenian  taxiarchs  ^  and  they 
were  supported  in  the  rear  by  a  smaller  number  of 
Athenian  or  allied  galleys.  On  the  right,  Proto- 
machus  took  the  lead,  with  Thrasyllus  by  his  side, 
and  Lysias  and  Aristogenes  behind,  each  having 
fifteen  galleys  under  his  command.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians  Xenophon  describes  as  drawn  up  in  a  single 
but  unbroken  line,  to  take  advantage  of  their  supe- 
riority in  oflFensive  manoeuvres  over  the  unpractised 
Athenian  crews.  According  to  Diodorus,  Callicra- 
tidas  himself  commanded  in  the  right  of  his  line,  and 
Thrasondas  a  Theban  in  the  left.  Neither  author 
however  gives  any  intimation  as  to  the  effect  which 
these  arrangements  produced,  nor  as  to  the  causes 
which  decided  the  battle,  except  so  far  as  its  issue 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  Spartan 
admiral,  who  was  killed  in  a  conflict  with  one  of  the 
enemy's  galleys,  according  to  Diodorus  after  he  had 
sunk  that  of  Lysias — who  however  survived — and 
had  struck  and  grappled  with  that  of  Pericles.  After 
this  event  the  Peloponnesians  were  completely  routed, 
and  fled  some  toward  Chios  some  to  Phoca^a, 
leaving  seventy  galleys  and  upwards  destroyed  or 
taken.  Among  them  were  nine  out  of  the  ten  which 
composed  the  Lacedajinonian  contingent,  and  were 
therefore  probably  under  the  immediate  orders  and 
eye  of  Callicratidas. 

The  Athenians  lost  five  and  twenty  galleys,  and 
almost  all  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore  that  the 
men  who  survived  had  no  chance  of  safety  but  in 
clinging  to  the  wrecks.  They  seem  to  have  spent 
very  little  if  any  time  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy, 
and  the  generals,  having  returned  to  their  stution  at 
the  Arginusaj,  held  a  council  on  the  course  to  be 
next  adopted.     Diomedon  thought   that  their   first 

*  Who  however  were  properly  military  officers.     But  of  the  yavopxo*  who  are 
mentioned  on  thi:;  occasion  as  three  in  number,  I  can  find  no  explanation. 
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care  should  be  to  save  as  many  as  tliey  could  of  chap. 
their  own  people  and  of  their  disabled  vessels,  and  ,  ^^^' 
that  the  whole  fleet  ought  for  this  purpose  to  sail 
immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  action.  Erasinides 
contended  that  it  was  of  greater  importance  to  proceed 
directly  with  the  utmost  speed  to  Mitylene,  that  they 
might  surprise  and  overpower  the  enemy's  squadron, 
which  was  still  blockading  it.  But  Thrasyllus  sug- 
gested, that  both  these  objects  might  be  accomplished, 
if  they  detached  a  squadron  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  wrecks,  and  sailed  with  the  rest  of  their  forces  to 
Mitylene.  This  advice  was  adopted ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  each  of  the  generals  should  detach  three 
of  the  galleys  under  his  command  to  accompany 
twenty-three  of  those  which  occupied  the  centre  in 
the  battle,  in  all  forty-seven,  to  the  scene  of  action. 
This  squadron  was  to  be  conducted  by  some  of  the 
inferior  officers,  among  whom  were  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus,  while  the  generals  led  the  rest  to  Mity- 
lene. Both  designs  however  were  frustrated.  A 
violent  storm  came  on,  which  prevented  Theramenes 
and  Thrasybulus  from  executing  the  orders  they  had 
received,  and  the  generals  themselves  from  moving 
that  day  out  of  the  Arginusaj.  In  the  mean  while 
Eteonicus  received  intelligence  of  the  event  of  the 
battle  by  means  of  a  boat  which  had  been  kept 
in  readiness  for  the  purpose.  To  deceive  Conon, 
he  directed  the  men  who  brought  the  news  to  sail 
out  again  in  the  most  private  manner,  and  pre- 
sently to  return  to  the  camp  with  garlands  on 
their  heads,  and  shouts  of  joy,  announcing  that  Calli- 
cratidas  had  conquered,  and  that  the  whole  Athenian 
armament  was  destroyed.  When  it  came  back,  he 
himself  made  a  public  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  victory;  but  he  gave  orders  to  the  captains  of 
the  fleet  to  sail  away  as  soon  as  possible  to  Chios, 
and  advised  the  merchants  who  had  been  attracted 
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CHAP,  to  his  camp  to  embark  their  property  as  secretly  and 
>  speedily  as  they  could,  and  accompany  the  retreating 
squadron.  The  wind  favoured  their  flight.  He  liini- 
self,  after  setting  fire  to  his  camp,  led  the  Lind-force 
across  the  island  to  Methymna.  Conon,  finding  the 
harbour  clear,  as  soon  as  the  gale  had  abated,  set 
sail  toward  the  Arginusae,  and  met  the  friendly  arma- 
ment, which  after  a  short  stay  at  Mitylene  proceeded 
to  Chios ;  but  being  unable  to  effect  any  thing  there 
it  took  up  the  old  station  at  Samos.  Conon  and  two 
of  his  colleagues,  Protomachus  and  Aristogenes,  re- 
mained with  it ;  but  the  other  six,  Pericles,  Diomedon, 
Lysias,  Aristocrates,  Thrasyllus,  and  Erasinides,  re- 
turned to  Athens. 

After  a  victory  as  complete  and  important  as  the 
Athenian  arms  had  ever  gained,  which  delivered  the 
state  from  a  most  pressing  danger,  when  defeat  would 
manifestly  have  been  attended  with  immediate  and 
utter  ruin  of  all  its  hopes,  they  might  well  have  ex- 
pected  an  honourable  and  grateful  reception.  But 
causes  had  been  at  work  during  their  absence  which 
led  to  a  very  different  result,  and  turned  their  triumph 
into  a  calamity,  fatal  to  themselves,  and  disgnicetui 
to  their  country.  The  news  of  the  victory  had,  as 
usual,  elated  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to  listen 
to  the  counsellors  who  most  humoured  their  pre- 
sumption. They  however  showed  one  indication  of 
a  right  feeling,  which  was  probably  the  first  impression 
produced  by  the  joyful  tidings.  They  rewarded  the 
slaves  who  had  served  in  the  battle  with  immunities 
similar  to  those  wliich  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Piataeans,  and  which  placed  them  very  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  citizens.  The  dejection  caused  at 
Sparta  by  the  blow  which  had  deprived  her  of  nearly 
half  her  navy,  was  proportioned  to  her  rival's  exul- 
tation, and  contributed  to  raise  it  to  an  inordinate 
degree.     The  party  there  which  viewed  the  war  with 
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feelings  like  those  expressed  by  Callicratidas,  when  chap. 
he  was  repulsed  at  the  gate  of  Cyrus,  took  advantage  ^^^' 
of  the  prevailing  despondency,  to  propose  another 
embassy  to  Athens,  to  renew  the  attempt  which  had 
failed  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus ;  and  envoys  were 
sent  with  overtures  of  peace.  It  seems  that  they  Sparun 
offered  no  concession  beyond  the  evacuation  of  De-  ^r^^^ 
celea^  and  the  Attic  territory,  and  required  the 
Athenians  to  resign  their  claims  upon  their  revolted 
colonies.  Cleophon  is  said  again  to  have  come  for- 
ward as  the  most  active  opponent  of  peaceful  counsels ; 
and  we  find  him  described,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, as  appearing  in  the  assembly  highly  excited 
with  wine,  and  in  armour^,  protesting  against  the 
terms  proposed,  and  declaring  that  he  would  accept 
nothing  short  of  the  iiestitution  of  all  the  cities  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  Athenian  empire.  But 
the  particulars  of  this  anecdote,  notwithstanding  the 
great  name  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned, are  somewhat  suspicious,  because  similar  inde- 
cency of  demeanour  and  language,  which  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  repeated  in  its  most  extravagant  cir- 
cumstances, is  imputed  to  Cleophon  on  another  occa-  ' 
sion  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  There  is 
however  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  groimds  on 
which  Cleophon  contended  against  the  Spartan  pro- 
posals have  been  correctly  reported.  But  he  probably 
only  expressed  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  people, 
which  nothing  but  extreme  distress  and  alarm  could 
ever  have  induced  to  renounce  its  dominion  over  the 
rebellious  subjects  whom  it  had  now  once  more  a 
prospect  of  reducing  to  obedience.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  envoys  came — though  Xenophon  has 
passed  over  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  embassy  in 
total  silence — and  that  their  overtures  were  rejected. 

*  AaJCf8ai/ioy(«r  fiov\ofi4ytoy  ix  A*K€\*ias   kwUmu  i<p>*   o?s   (x^^^^*^  iifi^Ttpot, 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Ran.  1590. 

•  M^e^if  Koi  dttpoKa  ipMvKws.    Ibid. 
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CHAP.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  joy  there  was  one 

*  ,  ground  of  regret  which  affected  the  best  feelings  of 
Proceedings  *^^  pcoplc,  and  was  soon  perverted  into  an  occasion 
against  the  of  uujust  suspicion  and  vehement  indignation.  It 
generaij.  was  cvidcnt   fpom  the   despatches   of  the   generals 

themselves,  that  a  great  number  of  lives  had  been 
lost,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  same 
kind  would  have  been  preserved ;  and  it  did  not 
clearly  appear  that  the  loss  might  not  have  been 
prevented  by  a  little  more  activity  or  attention. 
The  thought,  that  hundreds  of  the  brave  men  who  had 
contributed  most  to  the  victory  had  been  suffered  to 
perish  through  neglect  by  a  miserable  death,  and  had 
been  even  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial,  while  their 
comrades  were  near  at  hand,  and  might  have  gone 
to  their  relief,  was  of  all  the  most  fitted  to  rouse  the 
popular  resentment  against  the  persons  who  were 
chargeable  mth  such  remissness ;  and  if  the  generals 
did  not  very  distinctly  explain  their  o^vn  conduct,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  they  were 
conscious  it  would  not  bear  examination.  They 
had,  it  seems,  at  first  intended  to  state  the  whole  case 

•  in  the  despatch  which  they  sent  home  immediately 
after  the  action ;  but  Pericles  and  Diomedon,  to  save 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  and  the  other  officers 
who  had  been  appointed  to  visit  the  wrecks,  from  all 
danger  of  unmerited  reproach,  prevailed  on  their 
colleagues  not  to  mention  the  commission  they  had 
given,  but  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
unfortunate  issue  upon  themselves.  It  is  possible  that 
this  delicate  forbearance  may  have  given  an  appear- 
ance of  indistinctness  and  equivocation  to  their  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  which  would  minister  food  for 
suspicion ;  and  they  had  enemies  who  spared  no 
pains  to  prejudice  the  people  against  them.  It  seems 
to  have  been  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Samos,  that 
they  received  advice  of  a  decree  by  which  all  but 
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Conon  were  removed  from  their  office,  and  two  new  chap. 
generals,  Adimantus  and  Philocles,  created  in  their 
stead.  According  to  Diodorus  this  decree  was  passed 
as  the  first  step  toward  bringing  the  deposed  generals 
to  trial,  for  which  they  were  summoned  to  return  to 
Athens.  He  also  relates  that  before  their  recall  they 
defended  their  own  conduct  in  a  letter  to  the  people, 
in  which  they  mentioned  the  commission  with  which 
they  had  intrusted  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus, 
whom  they  suspected  of  being  their  secret  accusers, 
and  that  it  was  this  imprudent  provocation  that  made 
Theramenes  their  enemy,  and  led  to  the  decree  for 
their  impeachment  and  recall.^  But  this  account 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  Xenophon's  narrative, 
which,  meager  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  still  claims  a 
higher  authority.  It  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
decree  which  deposed  them  was  not  passed  with  a 
view  to  any  specific  criminal  proceedings  which  were 
immediately  instituted,  but  simply  as  a  mark  that 
they  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Protomachus  and  Aristogenes  remained  abroad,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  through  fear ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  neither  they  nor  their  six  colleagues  who  returned 
home  were  aware  of  their  danger.  They  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  baseness  of  Theramenes,  nor  have 
suspected  the  plots  which  were  laid  for  their  destruction. 
Their  enemies  appear  to  have  proceeded  with  great 
caution,  carefully  feeling  their  way  before  they  disclosed 
their  designs.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  a  man  Archede- 
named  Archedemus,  of  whom  Xenophon  in  his  his- 
tory gives  a  very  obscure  description,  which  has  per- 
haps come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state ;  but  in 
another  work  he  has  left  a  fuller  account  of  him^, 

*  XIII.  101. 

*  Mem.  u.  9.  It  Is  not  Indeed  perhaps  absolutely  demonstrable  that  this  Is  the 
same  person  as  the  Archedemus  of  the  Hellenics ;  but  the  two  descriptions  tally  so 
well  together  that  we  may,  with  Schneider,  assume  their  identity. 

VOL.  IV.  I 


mus. 
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CHAP,  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  transactions 
we  have  now  to  relate.  Archedemus  was  at  this  time 
a  popular  leader  of  great  influence  ;  but  he  had  risen 
to  this  eminence  from  a  very  low  station,  and  was 
commonly  believed  to  have  usurped  the  franchise,  to 
which  his  birth  did  not  entitle  him,  by  impudence  or 
fraud.  ^  His  talents  had  attracted  notice  before  he 
had  found  any  profitable  employment  for  them,  and 
they  recommended  him  to  Crito,  one  of  the  wealthier 
citizens,  and  a  friend  of  Socrates,  for  a  service  which 
unhappily  was  not  unfrequently  needed  at  Athens. 
Crito's  opulence  and  quiet  disposition  made  him  a 
mark  for  the  attacks  of  sycophants,  who  took  advantage 
of  his  aversion  for  litigation,  to  extort  a  price  for  their 
silence.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Socrates  that,  to  rid 
himself  of  this  annoyance,  he  engaged  the  assistance 
of  Archedemus,  who  intimidated  his  persecutors  by 
turning  their  o^vn  weapons  against  themselves.  He 
was  induced  to  render  the  like  service  to  several  of 
Crito's  friends ;  and  thus,  while  he  gradually  extended 
his  reputation,  and  rose  in  favour  with  the  j^eople,  he 
formed  an  intimate  connection  with  a  circle  of  persons 
who  were  probably  all  more  or  less  adverse  to  popular 
government.  ^  It  would  seem  therefore  that  Arche- 
demus had  two  characters  to  sustain ;  and  we  shall 
perhaps  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  one  which  he 
put  fonvard  on  this  occasion  served  only  to  disguise 
that  in  which  he  really  acted. 

Archedemus  at  this  time  filled  some  office,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  Xenophon's  brevity,  or  the  mu- 
tilated state  of  his  text,  renders  it  impossible  to 
ascertain.^    But  it  was  one  which  gave  him  some 

*  Arifltoph.  Ban.  419.,  and  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  this  passage  he  had 
been  before  attacked  on  the  same  ground  by  Eupolis  in  the  Bapts :  so  that  he 
must  have  become  conspicuous  before  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Compare  \6L  IIL 
p.  319.  note  6.) 

'  This  we  may  observe  is  not  at  all  Inconsistent  with  what  is  said  of  Crlto,  Mem. 
1.  2.  4a     Many  of  his  fHends  might  be  active  politicians. 

'  Ttjs  AcKcAcks  4wifu\o6fifPos,     H.  i.  7.  2.     This  Schneider  and  others  inter- 
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control   over  the  generals  with  reference   to  their     chap. 
administration  of  the  public  money,  and  it  seems  that  , 

one  of  them  had  afforded  him  a  handle  for  the  exercise 
of  his  authority.  He  first  laid  a  fine — which  some  of 
the  magistrates  were  able  to  impose  at  their  discretion 
by  virtue  of  their  office^ — on  Erasinides,  and  then 
called  him  to  account  before  a  court  of  justice,  on  a 
charge  of  malversation  with  respect  to  some  moneys 
due  to  the  treasury,  which  had  come  into  his  hands 
while  he  was  commanding  in  the  Hellespont.  In  the 
course  of  this  accusation  he  introduced — it  would 
seem  incidentally  and  by  way  of  aggravation — some 
other  charges,  relative  to  the  general's  conduct  in  his 
office ;  and  among  these  the  cruel  negligence  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  said  to  have  displayed 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  was  no  doubt  the  main 
topic.  The  immediate  result  of  the  trial  was  that 
Erasinides  was  committed  to  prison  ;  whether  by  way 
of  punishment,  or  only  that  he  might  be  brought 
before  another  tribunal,  and  on  what  ground,  Xeno- 
phon  does  not  inform  us.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
success  of  Archedemus  against  him  was  the  signal 
for  a  preconcerted  attack  on  the  rest,  and  that  his 
impeachment  had  been  purposely  made  to  precede  the 
regular  account  which  they  were  to  give  of  their 
administration  before  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  in  this  oral  report  they  went 
beyond  the  contents  of  their  first  despatch,  and 
mentioned  the  instructions  which  they  had  given  to 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus.  Their  statement  did 
not  satisfy  the  council ;  and  Timocrates,  one  of  its 

pret  demarek  of  Decelet.  The  diflBculty  about  this  Is  not  —  as  Schneider  seems 
to  think  in  his  Addenda,  p.  100.  —  how  Archedemus  could  have  held  this  office 
while  the  enemy  was  master  of  Decelea ;  but  first  why  it  is  here  mentioned,  and 
then  how  it  ooroes  to  be  so  described.  8chneider*8  attempt  to  connect  the  charge 
brought  bj  Archedemus  against  Erasinides  with  his  office  of  demarch  altogether 
misaes  the  mark,  as  Wolf  observes  in  the  Addenda,  p.  117.  Dobree's  conjectures 
(Adv.  I.  p.  126.)  Ti|s  ddc^t,  or  r^s  Ados,  or  riis  9*k^s  t^»  A.,  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, but  are  extremely  uncertain. 

*  EwtioKk,    As  demarch  he  could  not  have  done  this. 
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CHAP,  members,  moved  that  they  should  all  be  taken  into 
t  '  '  ,  custody,  and  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
Therame-  Au  asscmbly  was  soon  after  held  to  consider  their 
case ;  and  Theramenes  now  appeared  foremost  among 
their  accusers.  He  insisted  chiefly  on  their  own 
despatcli,  by  which,  as  they  did  not  pretend  to  charge 
any  one  else  with  neglect  of  duty,  they  had  admitted 
that  they  alone  were  answerable  for  the  fate  of  the 
wrecks.  Yet  he  appears  not  to  have  denied  the  com- 
mission he  received,  or  that  the  violence  of  the  stonn 
rendered  its  execution  impracticable ;  what  ground 
was  left  after  this  admission  for  his  accusation  is  a 
point  which  it  would  havebeen  desirable  to  understand, 
but  on  which  the  historian  is  silent.^  The  generals 
were  present,  and  were  allowed  to  speak ;  but  it  seems 
that  they  had  not  received  notice  of  the  charge  whicli 
they  were  to  meet^,  and  came  with  no  other  preparation 
than  the  consciousness  of  tlieir  innocence,  and  the 
testimony  which  they  were  able  to  offer.  Each  made 
a  short  defence,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  a  simple 
narrative  of  all  that  had  passed  after  the  battle ;  and 
they  now — perhaps  for  the  first  time — pleaded,  that 
if  there  was  any  blame  to  be  attached  to  any  one,  it 
could  fall  only  on  Theramenes  himself,  and  the  other 
commanders  of  the  squadron  whicli  they  had  ordered 
to  look  after  the  wrecks,  while  they  themselves  went 
to  seek  the  enemy.  But  at  the  same  time  they  frankly 
acknowledged  that  they  imputed  no  fault  to  any  of 
their  officers ;  since  the  state  of  the  weather  had  pre- 
vented them,  no  less  than  themselves,  from  proceeding 
toward  their  destination ;  and  in  proof  of  this  fact 

'  It  is  only  fVom  the  langtuige  which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Then- 
menes  just  heforv  his  death,  that  we  learn  that  he  admitted  the  commission  and 
pleaded  his  inability  to  execute  it  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  account  of  his 
own  statements  was  totally  fiUse ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  direct  contradiction  between 
the  plea  which  he  here  attributes  to  the  generals  (ii.  3.  35.  ^damirrts  oT6tf  rt 
flvm  (TMroi  rahs  tof^pas),  and  that  which  they  really  used  according  to  Xenophon*s 
own  narratiye,  i.  7.6.  It  looks  as  if  Xenophon  had  purposely  involved  the  trans* 
action  in  the  greatest  possible  obscurity. 

'  Ott  wpovT4$fi  v^ici  >Jrfot  irard  vhif  t^fioF. 
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they  were  ready  to  call  a  multitude  of  wtnesses^,  chap. 
masters  of  galleys,  and  other  competent  judges.  This  ,  ^^^'  . 
statement  produced  its  natural  eflfect  on  the  majority 
of  the  audience,  and  they  would  probably  have  been 
at  once  finally  acquitted,  if  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
liad  not  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  the  votes  of 
the  assembly;  for  there  was  not  light  sufficient  for 
counting  the  show  of  hands.  But  many  rose  to  ofier 
tkemselves  as  sureties  for  the  prisoners  ;  and  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  assembly  should  be  adjourned,  and 
that  at  its  next  sitting  the  council  should  bring  in  a 
l)roposition  for  regulating  the  form  in  which  the  gene- 
rals should  be  tried.  This  seemingly  innocent  pro- 
posal was  carried,  apparently  without  any  suspicion 
of  its  consequences,  which  clearly  show  the  intention 
with  which  it  was  made. 

In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  next  meeting 
of  the  assembly,  Theramenes  and  the  other  enemies  of 
the  accused  set  all  their  engines  at  work  to  revive  and 
inflame  the  popular  prejudices  which  their  manly 
and  candid  defence  had  nearly  extinguished.  The  day 
appointed  for  the  adjourned  deliberation  fell,  through 
chance  or  design,  in  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  which 
was  chiefly  consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  an- 
cient ties,  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  purest  blood 
were  united  as  members  of  one  family  within  the 
smaller  circles,  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
early  Attic  institutions,  included  all  the  children  of  the 
state.  On  the  last  of  the  three  days  of  the  festival  ^, 
the  members  of  the  phratries  and  of  the  houses  ^  met 
to  register  the  children  bom  Avithin  the  year  and  the 
youths  who  were  entitled  to  admission.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  day  on  which  the  assembly  was  held ; 
and  Theramenes  hired  a  great  number  of  persons  to 
attend  it,    dressed  in  black,  and  with  their  heads 

*  Mdfnvpas  vap€lxopro.     So  Diodor.  xiu.   101. 

'  The  day  called  KovptSrts*  *  ^f6.ropts  ica2  (vyytMti. 
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CHAP,  shaved,  as  mourning  for  kinsmen  whom  they  had  lost 
in  the  sea-fight.  He  no  doubt  expected  that  the 
impression  produced  by  their  appearance  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  religious  and  domestic  character 
of  the  festival,  and  that  both  would  supply  the  orators 
of  his  party  with  topics  for  much  moving  declamation. 
cidiixeDua.  In  the  council  a  man  named  Callixenus  was  induced 
to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  the  generals,  and 
move  a  proposition  for  a  decree,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  council,  and  was  brought  into  the  assembly. 
It  assumed,  in  its  preamble,  that  the  cause  had  al- 
ready been  fully  heard  in  the  previous  assembly,  and 
that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  pronounce 
the  verdict,  and  to  detennine  the  sentence ;  and  it  di- 
rected that  all  Athenians  should  vote  on  the  simple 
question,  whether  the  generals  had  done  wrong  in 
not  taking  up  their  men  who  had  been  left  in  the 
water  after  the  battle :  two  urns  were  to  be  set  for 
each  tribe,  to  receive  the  ballots  of  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation—this was  perhaps  the  most  expeditious 
mode  of  collecting  vot^s —  if  the  defendants  were 
found  guilty,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death,  their  pro- 
perty to  be  confiscated,  and  a  tenth  consecrated  to  the 
goddess  of  Athens. 

This  proposition  was  plainly  contrary  both  to  law 
and  justice.  The  prisoners  had  not  had  a  legal  trial, 
or  a  fair  hearing :  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  wit- 
nesses whom  they  oflTered  to  produce  on  the  former 
occasion  had  been  examined.  Their  cases  were  also 
confounded  together,  though  it  was  possible  that,  if 
some  were  guilty,  others  might  be  imiocent.  Their 
friends,  among  whom  Euryptolemus,  the  cousin  of 
Alcibiades,  was  the  most  zealous  and  active,  protested 
against  the  proposition,  and  declared  their  intention 
of  prosecuting  Callixenus  as  its  author.  ^     They  were 
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applauded  by  a  part  of  the  assembly ;  but  the  majority  chap. 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  what  perhaps  appeared  ,  ^^^'  . 
rather  technical  objections,  than  pleas  which  touched 
the  merits  of  the  case.  Their  passions  were  heated  by 
the  appeals  which  were  made  to  their  feelings  on  be- 
half of  the  sufferers  and  their  afflicted  relatives.  A 
man  was  brought  forward  who  pretended  he  had  been 
preserved  by  clinging  to  a  meal-barrel,  and  that  his 
comrades,  whom  he  saw  sinking  near  him,  had  charged 
him,  if  he  survived,  to  tell  the  Athenians,  that  their 
generals  had  left  the  brave  defenders  of  their  country 
to  perish.  A  loud  outcry  was  raised  against  Eury- 
ptolemus:  it  was  strange  if  the  people  was  to  be  pre- 
vented  from  doing  as  it  would ;  and  one  Lyciscus 
moved  that  the  persons  who  now  attempted  to 
control  the  assembly,  if  they  did  not  mthdraw  their 
opposition,  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  process, 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  generals.  The 
clamour  and  threats  of  the  multitude  overpowered 
Euryptolemus,  and  he  was  constrained  to  renounce 
the  design  of  prosecuting  Callixenus.^  But  a  new  im- 
pediment arose  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  Prytanes, 
who  refused  to  put  the  illegal  proposition  to  the  votes ; 
yet  their  courage  also  at  length  gave  way  before  the 
invectives  of  Callixenus,  seconded  by  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  who  demanded  that  the  magistrates  who  re- 
sisted their  pleasure  should  be  brought  to  trial.  ^  One  socratet. 
man  only,  the  Epistates,  remained  unshaken,  declaring 
that  he  would  only  act  as  the  law  permitted.  That 
man  was  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus. 

All  that  Euryptolemus  could  now  attempt  was  to  Euryptoie. 
divert  the  assembly,  by  argument  and  remonstrance, 
from  adopting  the  proposed  decree ;  and  he  made  a 
speech  which  from  Xenophon's  report  appears  to  have 
been  very  dexterously  adapted  to  his  purpose.     He 

>  *A^(^nu  T^  Kkhous.  '  KaXcty  ravt  oh  ^dtncomras, 
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CHAP,  came  forward,  he  said,  not  merely  to  defend,  but  also 
in  one  particular  to  censure  the  two  persons  among  the 
accused  in  whose  behalf  he  was  most  deeply  interested 
— his  kinsman  Pericles,  and  his  friend  Diomedon. 
But  his  chief  object  was  to  give  such  advice  as  he 
thought  most  important  for  the  public  good.  He 
admitted  that  Pericles  and  Diomedon  had  been  guilty 
of  culpable  imprudence,  in  preventing  their  colleagues 
from  stating  the  whole  truth  in  their  first  despatch, 
which  would  have  convinced  every  one  that,  if  blame 
rested  any  where,  it  could  be  only  -with  Theramenes 
and  the  other  persons  who  now  accused  them ;  and 
they  had  thus  involved  their  colleagues  and  them- 
selves in  one  common  danger.  Yet  he  trusted 
that  their  indiscretion  would  not  throw  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  malignant  and  ungrateful  men 
who  were  now  conspiring  to  destroy  them,  or  blind 
the  people  to  the  clearest  principles  of  law  and  equity. 
The  course  which  he  had  to  propose  would  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  most  rigid  justice,  would  enable 
them  to  detect  the  real  culprits,  and  to  punish  these 
with  all  the  severity  they  could  desire,  and  would 
save  them  from  the  remorse  which  they  would  suffer 
if  they  should  be  hurried  into  an  act  of  injustice, 
which  would  be  equally  injurious  to  themselves  and 
offensive  to  the  gods.  All  that  he  required  for  the 
accused  was  a  fair  hearing — he  would  be  content  if 
but  a  single  day  was  allowed  for  that  purpose — and 
he  was  willing  that  their  trial  should  be  conducted 
according  to  the  most  rigorous  form  of  proceeding 
which  any  law  prescribed.  There  was  a  decree, 
known  by  the  name  of  its  author  Cannonus,  which 
directed  that  any  one  charged  with  treason,  under 
its  most  general  description  of  wrong  done  to  the 
people^ ^  should  be  tried  by  the  popular  assembly, 
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and  held  in  fetters  even  while  pleading  his  cause  ^ ;  chap. 
that,  if  convicted,  he  should  be  put  to  death,  and  ^^^' 
deprived  of  burial,  his  property  confiscated,  and  a 
tenth  dedicated  to  the  goddess.  To  this  severe  pro- 
cess he  was  ready  to  subject  his  friends,  and  Pericles 
the  first.  Or,  if  the  people  preferred  it,  he  was 
willing  that  they  should  be  tried  by  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  under  the  law  against  the  most  heinous 
cases  of  treason  and  sacrilege^,  which  also  deprived 
the  convicted  criminal,  after  his  execution,  of  the 
rites  of  burial  in  Attica,  and  gave  all  his  property  to 
the  state.  In  either  case  he  only  asked  that  a  day 
should  be  granted  for  the  separate  trial  of  each 
prisoner,  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  for 
the  accusation,  the  defence,  and  the  judgment.  This 
was  surely  not  too  great  a  favour  for  men  who  had 
gained  so  glorious  and  important  a  victory ;  nor 
was  there  any  room  to  fear  that  justice  might  be 
frustrated  by  the  delay ;  for  it  would  be  as  much  in 
their  power  to  condemn  or  acquit  whom  they  would, 
if  each  was  tried  by  himself,  according  to  law,  as  if, 
according  to  the  illegal  proposition  of  Callixenus, 
one  vote  was  to  be  passed  upon  all ;  but  a  precipitate 
sentence  might  prove  a  source  of  bitter  and  unavailing 
regret.  He  then  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  observed  that  one  of  the  generals 
— it  was  Lysias — who  was  now  charged  with  ne- 
glecting his  duty  toward  his  sinking  comrades,  had 
been  himself  rescued  from  a  watery  grave.  He  finally 
conjured  the  people  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  ingra- 
titude and  impiety,  which  they  would  incur,  if,  instead 
of  submitting  to  the  calamity  which  had  been  sent  by 

*  AcSf^/roy  awaZiieuy  iv  r  Hn^  ;  and,  according  to  the  Scholiast  of  Aristoph. 
£cr1e«.  1069.,  «rcrrcx^M<*'<'*'  iKardpwOty,  vhich  is  Ingeniously  explained  by  Uud« 
twalclcer  Dist  p.  96.  Schneider  seems  entirely  to  have  mistaken  the  object  of 
the  decree  of  Cannonus,  on  iirhich  the  reader  may  And  some  remarks  in  the 
Appendix. 

'  *EJ»  Tts  Tj  riiy  w6Aiy  wpoM^,  fj  ra  Uoii  K\iwTp. 
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CHAP,     the  gods,  they  imputed  it  as  a  crime  to  their  victorious 

>  generals,  and,  instead  of  honouring  and  rewarding 

them,  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  punishment  which 

they  could  have  sufl\3red  if  they  had  disgraced  or 

betrayed  their  country. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Xenophon  did  not 
think  proper  to  give  some  specimen  of  the  arguments 
which  were  used  on  the  other  side ;  particulariy  as 
the  fact  mentioned  mth  respect  to  Lysias  suggests 
a  question,  whether  the  generals  were  not  really  all 
in  some  degree  culpable  in  having  neglected  to  take 
the  eariiest  opportunity,  after  the  battle  was  decided, 
of  saving  as  many  lives  as  they  could.  For  it  does 
not  appear  from  Xenophon's  narrative  that  there  was 
not  time  for  this  before  the  storm  came  on.  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  point  was  discussed,  nor  any 
of  the  grounds  on  which  Callixenus  defended  his 
motion.  Xenophon  confines  himself  to  the  most 
naked  abstract  that  could  be  given  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings.  Euryptolemus  moved  that  the  pri- 
soners should  be  brought  to  trial  under  the  decree  of 
Cannonus,  but  each  separately ;  and  this  motion  was 
carried,  probably  by  a  very  small  majority.  For 
immediately  after,  one  Menecles  having  raised  some 
legal  objection  to  the  decree  proposed  by  Euryptole- 
mus^, the  question  between  this  and  the  proposition 
of  the  council  was  again  put^;  and  now  the  majority 
proved  in  favour  of  the  latter.  After  this  it  seems 
that  the  votes  of  the  assembly  were  immediately 
collected,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  council,  on 
condemna.  the  general  issue.  The  eight  victorious  generals 
^  M^r*  were  all  condemned  to  death,  and  the  six  who  were 
present  were  executed. 

'  'TwttfjuHrlcL  According  to  Hudtwalcker,  p.  96  ,  it  was  a  protest  upon  oath  which 
Had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  force  of  the  decree  until  the  question  of  its  legality 
had  been  decided. 

'  nd\iy  iiaxfifxyrovlas  ytwfifvris,  Tet  the  connection  between  this  proceeding 
and  the  {nrw/^offla  is  not  evident 
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There  is  no  passage  in  Xenophon's  Greek  History,     chap. 
where  we  have  so  much  reason  to  lament  that  he  did  , 

not  write  a  little  more  in  the  spirit  of  Thucydides, 
and  consult  the  interest  of  posterity,  instead  of  making 
it  his  chief  care  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  his  con- 
temporaries, especially  to  his  Spartan  patrons.  That 
he  could  have  thrown,  if  not  the  fullest,  at  least  a 
much  clearer  light  on  these  transactions,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt.  He  has  left  them  for  the  most 
part  mysterious  and  unintelligible,  has  neither  pointed 
out  the  connection  of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  nor 
given  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
parties.  We  cannot  however  pass  over  so  remarkable 
an  event  without  endeavouring  to  form  a  more  dis- 
tinct notion  of  its  nature  and  causes ;  and  there  are 
a  few  important  points  on  which,  notwithstanding 
Xenophon's  silence,  it  seems  still  in  our  power  to 
arrive  at  least  at  a  probable  conclusion. 

The  first  impression  made  by  his  narrative  is  one 
quite  as  much  of  surprise  as  of  indignation.  It  looks 
as  if  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  conspiracy 
to  murder  some  of  their  most  deserving  fellow-citizens, 
who  were  entitled  to  their  warmest  gratitude,  without 
either  a  decent  pretext  or  an  assignable  motive.  This 
however  is  too  much  at  variance  with  human  nature  to 
be  believed.  A  large  part  at  least  of  the  assembly 
which  condenmed  the  generals  to  death,  must  have 
been  persuaded  that  the  sentence  was  just ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  difficult  to  explain  how  they  might  be  so  far 
deceived.  The  accusation  of  Theramenes  and  his 
brother  officers — for  it  seems  that  some  of  them  joined 
in  it — must  have  appeared  of  itself  the  strongest  of 
all  testimonies  against  their  late  commanders ;  and  the 
only  objection  which  could  have  diminished  its  weight 
was  removed  by  the  generals  themselves.  As  they 
had  said  nothing  to  implicate  Theramenes,  until  they 
found  themselves  in  danger,  and  even  then  exculpated 
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him  no  less  than  themselves,  he  could  scarcely  be 
suspected  of  calumniating  them  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  himself;  and  since  no  one  could  be  better 
informed  as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  his 
judgment  might  seem  to  many  completely  decisive. 
It  was  perhaps  the  force  of  this  evidence  that  recon- 
ciled the  consciences  of  the  majority  in  the  last 
assembly  to  that  breach  of  legal  forms  of  which 
Euryptolemus  complained.  It  was  perhaps  said  by 
some,  and  thought  by  many,  that  the  prisoners  had 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  trial  before  the  assembly,  such 
as  Eur}^ptolemus  desired  for  them:  that  the  merits 
of  the  case  were  well  understood,  and  that  the  defence 
they  had  set  up  was  not  sufficient.  And  indeed  we 
do  not  find  that  Euryptolemus  either  suggested  any 
new  plea,  or  intimated  any  ground  for  distinguishing 
one  case  from  another.  The  absent  generals  were 
probably  thought  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of 
contumacy.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  artifices 
of  Theramenes  vnU.  account  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  those  who  believed  the  prisoners  guilty  of 
sacrificing  a  great  number  of  valuable  lives,  exacted 
what  they  considered  as  no  more  than  a  just  vengeance. 
We  see  however  from  the  fluctuation  of  the  majority 
that  opinions  were  pretty  evenly  divided.  Those  who 
voted  for  the  generals  were  perhaps  more  judicious, 
more  circumspect,  more  scrupulous,  but  possibly  not 
more  honest  or  more  humane  than  those  who  con- 
demned them.  Nor  in  this  case  was  it  a  gross  measure 
of  popular  credulity  that  Theramenes  abused  ;  he  took 
advantage  of  the  uncommon  forbearance  and  candour 
of  his  victims,  and  of  his  own  reputation  which  had 
never  before  been  stained  by  any  atrocious  crime,  to 
effect  their  destruction. 

What  were  the  motives  which  impelled  Theramenes 
to  such  enormous  wickedness,  is  a  question  on  which 
we  can  only  form  conjectures ;  it  is  probable  that  he 
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was  instigated  by  more  passions  than  one.  He  him-  chap. 
self,  when  he  was  reproached  for  his  conduct  in  this  ^  ^^^' 
affair  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  is  represented  by 
Xenophon  as  alleging  in  excuse,  that  the  generals 
were  the  aggressors,  and  by  endeavouring  to  shift 
the  blame  upon  him,  compelled  him  to  attack  them 
in  self-defence.  But  this  apology,  miserable  as  it  is, 
is  not  consistent  with  Xenophon's  narrative.  ^  Never- 
theless it  is  not  improbable  that  regard  for  his  own 
safety,  which  was  most  eflfcctually  secured  when  the 
popidar  resentment  was  directed  against  other  persons, 
may  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  determining  his 
course;  as,  if  he  had  any  coadjutors  among  his 
brother  officers,  it  must  have  been  by  a  like  motive 
that  they  were  chiefly  swayed.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  seems  evident  that  Theramenes  had  other, 
and  probably  more  powerful  inducements,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  We  see  that  he  acted  in  concert  with  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  no  such  apprehensions  to 
stimulate  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
ruin  of  the  generals  had  been  planned,  before  he  and 
they  returned  to  Athens,  and  that  the  decree  by  which 
they  were  recalled  was  the  first  step  taken  toward 
this  end;  and  Euryptolemus,  in  his  speech,  asserts 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  Theramenes 
took  a  part.  Whether  he  was  drawn  into  it  by  fear, 
or  by  other  motives,  must  depend  on  its  nature  and 
objects,  which,  as  we  know  nothing  directly  of  his 
confederates,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  character 
of  the  persons  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Among 
the  accused  generals  all,  of  whom  we  know  any  thing 

1  Lachmaii  (Gt§ehichte  Grieehenlands,  i.  p.  431.)  conjectures  that  he  may  have 
taken  offence  at  the  commission  he  received  from  the  generals,  as  havhig  1>of  n 
employed  on  a  hazardous  service  fhmi  which  they  themselves  had  shrunlc.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  L.  alludes  to  the  haiard  of  incurring  popular  resentment 
in  case  of  failure,  or  to  the  danger  arising  fh>m  the  storm.  But  in  either  case  the 
coixjecture  seems  inadmisslhie.  After  he  had  been  distinctly  exculpated  by  bis 
commanders,  he  could  no  longer  suspect  them  of  a  design  to  injure  him  in  public 
estimation ;  and  the  danger  fVom  the  storm  was  equally  great  on  the  service  which 
they  selected  for  themselves. 
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XX3L*  — Pericles,  Diomedon,  Thrasyllus — were  more  or 
less  intimately  comiected  with  Alcibiades.  Aristo- 
crates  was  at  least  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  faction 
which  hated  and  feared  him.  This  defeated,  but 
active,  and  implacable,  faction  had  most  probably 
procured  the  decree  which  removed  him  from  office ; 
and  if  it  permitted  so  many  of  his  friends  to  succeed 
him,  it  was  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  like 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  them  also.  Their 
victory,  which  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
have  rendered  them  formidable  opponents,  roused  it 
to  exert  its  utmost  efforts  for  their  overthrow. 
Theramenes,  though  he  had  once  deserted  this  party, 
was  now  capable  of  becoming  a  very  useful  auxiliary, 
and  as  its  chiefs — with  whom  alone  he  had  quarrelled 
— had  been  removed,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  coalesce 
with  it  again.  His  ambition  had  been  as  little 
satisfied  since  the  last  revolution,  as  it  had  been 
under  the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred.  And  in 
fact  we  find  him  henceforth  constantly  in  league  with 
the  oligarchical  faction.  Farther  than  this  we  cannot 
safely  go  in  determining  either  his  motives  or  those 
of  his  associates,  and  must  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
they  had  already  formed  the  design  of  depriving  the 
commonwealth  of  its  best  commanders,  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  betray  it  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  ultimate  objectof  many  among 
them ;  but  perhaps  it  had  not  yet  entered  the  mind 
of  Theramenes. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Archedemus,  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  zeal  for  the  popular  interest, 
may  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  oligarchical  party. 
That  Callixenus,  and  the  other  orators  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  proceedings  against  the  generals,  were  its 
instruments,  is  rendered  nearly  certain  by  the  sequel 
of  their  history.  On  the  other  hand  Cleophon,  who 
uniformly  opposed  it,  and  in  the  end  became   the 
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victim  of  its  animosity,  notwithstanding  his  popu-  chap. 
krity,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  these 
transactions.  It  is  also  clear  that  it  must  have  secured 
the  ascendency  in  the  council  of  this  year,  as  we  shall 
find  it  did  in  that  of  the  next ;  and  though  it  could 
not  command  a  majority  in  the  assembly,  yet  the 
noisiest  advocates  of  the  most  violent  measures  were 
probably  its  retainers. 

But  here  we  are  led  to  consider  another  interesting  state  of  the 
question :  whether  the  scenes  which  have  just  been  ^^gut^ 
described  took  place  under  that  form  of  government  **°°- 
on  which  Thucydides  pronounced  a  high  eulogy,  or 
the  old  democracy  had  been  previously  restored  with 
all  its  abuses.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  strange  that, 
in  a  part  of  Athenian  history  on  which  we  have  so 
much  information,  there  should  still  be  room  for 
doubt  on  a  subject  of  such  a  nature ;  and  yet  it  is 
one  on  which  we  cannot  advance  beyond  a  probable 
opinion.  Thucydides,  though  he  distinctly  intimates 
that  the  state  of  things  which  he  applauds  was  not  of 
long  duration,  does  not  inform  us  whether  it  was 
terminated  by  a  new  change  in  the  constitution, 
which  took  off  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  or  by  the  operation  of  other  causes. 
Xenophon  is  altogether  silent  as  to  any  change  either 
in  the  form  or  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  government  in 
the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred and  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that  the  silence 
of  such  a  writer  cannot  disprove  the  existence  of  any 
fact  which  it  would  have  been  his  duty,  as  a  con- 
scientious historian,  to  have  mentioned;  but  still  it 
raises  a  presumption  which  can  only  be  repelled  by 
positive  evidence.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
influence  of  Cleophon,  through  which  the  Athenians 
were  led  to  reject  the  proposals  of  peace  after  the 
battle  of  Cyzicus,  could  not  have  been  established,  un- 
til a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  410. 
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CHAP.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  seem  improbable  that  such 
.  a  change  should  have  been  effected,  or  attempted,  so 
long  as  Alcibiades,  who  had  openly  declared  himself 
against  the  ancient  form  of  the  democracy,  retained 
his  ascendency.  After  his  fall  indeed  we  know  of  no 
external  obstacle  that  opposed  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  state  of  things.  But  the  condition  of  the 
finances  must  then  have  appeared  a  strong  objection 
against  resuming  the  payments  for  attendance  in  the 
assembly  and  the  courts  of  justice,  without  which  the 
enlargement  of  the  franchise  might  not  have  been  so 
much  coveted,  nor  have  produced  very  important 
results.  The  delusion  imder  which  the  assembly  was 
hurried  on  to  the  condemnation  of  the  generals,  was 
one,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  its  nature,  which  does 
not  imply  the  predominance  of  the  lower  classes ;  and 
the  decision  of  the  council,  which  probably  raised  a 
strong  prejudice  against  them,  was  likely  to  have 
greater  weight  with  the  citizens  of  the  higher  order. 
So  far  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
question  nearly  balance  each  other.  There  are  how- 
ever some  others,  which  incline  us  to  believe  that 
the  old  democracy  had  been  completely  restored 
before  the  return  of  Alcibiades.  ^ 

That  well-tempered  polity  which  Thucydides  praises 
had  been  adopted  only  as  ameasure  of  precaution,  when 
it  was  believed  that  the  invisible  Five  Thousand 
really  existed,  and  might  resist  the  extinction  of  their 
exclusive  privileges.  But  the  natural  tendency  of 
events,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
was  toward  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  constitution 
which  they  had  subverted.  If,  according  to  the 
professed  intentions  of  the  oligarchs,  a  body  of  Five 
Thousand  citizens  had  been  invested  with  a  permanent 

*  On  this  and  other  questions  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  see  SleTers,  De 
Xenopkontis  HeUenicu. 
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authority,  it  would  probably  have  clung  very  tena-     chap. 
ciously  to  the  institutions  from  which  it  derived  its  ' '  . 

power.  But  a  franchise  which  was  shared  by  all  the 
citizens  who  were  able  to  serve  in  the  heavy  infantry, 
though  only  to  be  exercised  by  5000  of  them  at  a 
time,  might  seem  a  distinction  hardly  worth  con- 
tending for.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  felt  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  ancient  rights  for  no  offence 
but  their  poverty,  were  no  doubt  eager  to  recover 
them,  and  were  probably  encouraged  to  resume  them, 
not  only  by  demagogues  like  Cleophon,  but  by  the 
secret  adherents  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  who  in 
the  good  government  which  promised  prosperity 
to  the  state,  saw  an  insurmountable  bar  to  their 
selfish  hopes.  The  polity  was  perhaps  already  abo- 
lished before  the  epoch  at  which  Xenophon's  history 
be^ns.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  imprecation, 
which  prohibited  the  receiving  of  pay  for  any  civil 
office,  was  so  soon  taken  off.  This  was  perhaps  a 
later  measure,  adopted  after  the  successes  of  Alcibiades 
had  restored  confidence,  and  recruited  the  public 
revenues.  If  we  might  rely  on  an  assertion  of 
^schines  ^,  that  Cleophon  had  corrupted  the  people 
by  a  distribution  of  money,  we  could  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  referred  to  this  revival  of  the  ancient  abuses. 
Alcibiades,  whatever  may  have  been  his  wishes,  would 
not  have  risked  his  popularity  for  the  sake  of  en- 
forcing economy ;  and  he  may  have  thought  that  his 
influence  was  likely  to  gain  by  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy,  which  might  be  considered  as  his  work. 
We  hardly  know  whether  any  stress  may  be  laid  on 
the  terms  of  the  decree  proposed  by  CaUixenus,  that 
all  the  Athenians  should  vote  on  the  trial  of  the 
generals,  as  an  indication  that  the  franchise  was  no 
longer  subject  to  any  restriction. 

>  De  F.  L.  p.  406.  Bek. 
VOL.  IV.  K 
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CHAP.  The  issue  of  these  proceedings  is  likewise  involved 
^^^'  in  an  obscurity  which  the  contemporary  historian  did 
not  wish  to  clear  up.  The  truth  soon  after  penetrated 
through  the  tissue  of  calumnies  with  which  the  enemies 
of  the  unfortunate  generals  had  intercepted  it ;  and 
the  indignation  of  the  people  was  roused  against  the 
men  who  liad  practised  on  its  credulity.  We  would 
willingly  believe  that  the  detection  of  their  villany 
was  principally  owing  to  Thrasybulus,  who  was  one 
of  the  persons  most  capable  of  making  known  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  of  gaining  credit  for  the  truth. 
But  Xenophon  has  contrived  to  mention  his  name  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  he  did 
not  abet  the  conspiracy  against  the  generals.  Diodo- 
rus  indeed  expressly  charges  him  with  having  been 
the  accomplice  of  Theramenes;  but  his  afterlife  renders 
it  probable  that  he  was  at  least  clear  of  this  guilt,  even 
if  he  did  not  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  proclaim- 
ing the  innocence  of  his  commanders.  When  it  was 
ascertained,  a  decree  was  passed  directing  proceedings 
to  be  instituted  against  those  who  had  deceived  the 
people,  and  that  they  should  give  sureties  for  their 
appearance  at  the  trial ;  and  among  them  Callixenus 
was  expressly  mentioned.  He  and  four  others  were 
accordingly  impeached,  and  were  kept  in  custody  by 
their  sureties.  But  it  seems  that  they  had  friends, 
who  enabled  them  both  to  evade  a  trial,  and  finally 
to  make  their  escape.  Theramenes  was  still  more 
fortunate  or  skilful.  He  not  only  avoided  a  legal 
prosecution,  but  retained  his  place  in  popular  favour; 
though  it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  as  he  had  been 
foremost  among  the  accusers  of  the  innocent,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  mark  for  the  public  resentment. 

While  these  scenes  were  passing  at  home  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  rode  the  sea  without  a  rival.  The  remains 
of  the  Peloponnesian  navy — a  shattered  dismembered 
body  without  a  head — were  confined  to  the  ports  in 
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which  they  had  taken  refuge.  Not  long  after  the  ^^^^p- 
battle  of  ArginusaB  Eteonicus  found  means  of  rejoining  i 
the  forces  at  Chios,  where  he  stayed  with  them  during 
the  autumn  and  the  following  winter.  Neither  suc- 
cours nor  supplies  came  from  Greece,  and  he  had  no 
funds  for  paying  or  maintaining  the  troops.  Till  the 
end  of  the  vintage  however  they  made  a  shift  to  sub- 
sist, partly  on  the  wages  which  were  to  be  earned  by 
field  labour,  and  partly  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
islanders,  who  permitted  them  freely  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  season.  But  when  the  winter  came  on, 
and  these  resources  failed,  they  found  themselves  not 
only  without  food  but  in  want  of  new  clothing,  and 
they  knew  that  their  commander  was  unable  to 
supply  them  with  either.  The  expedient  which 
occurred  to  them  in  this  emergency  was  one  which 
may  have  been  suggested  to  them  by  numerous  ex- 
amples of  less  excusable  treachery,  some  of  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention.  They  resolved 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Chios.  The  plot  seems  piot  to  sur- 
to  have  been  first  formed  by  a  small  number,  which  p**^  ^^^^' 
was  gradually  augmented  by  fresh  conspirators  until 
they  became  a  formidable  body ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  recognition  each  should 
carry  a  reed.  But  before  their  plans  were  matured 
Eteonicus  discovered  their  design,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  apprised  of  the  concerted  symbol,  was  ena- 
bled to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  It  was 
a  crisis  which  called  for  great  energy  and  address. 
An  attempt  to  suppress  the  conspiracy  by  violence 
would  have  been  likely  to  alarm  and  irritate  all  the 
accomplices,  and  might  have  induced  them  immediately 
to  fly  to  arms  and  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  But 
even  if  it  was  crushed  by  such  means,  this  display  of 
severity  would  not  only  cost  many  useful  lives^,  but 

*  T6  r"  nb  thro)<X6vai  Mp^ovs  (v/u^x«vf  woXXahs  Sciy^y  i^vrro  cImu.      I 
should  luKvt  Uiougbt  it  vimecetianr  to  obienre  that  those  aUies  ntnotthM 
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CHAP,     would  probably  disgust  the  surviving  comrades  of  the 
^  delinquents,  and  might  deter  the  other  Greeks  from  a 

service  in  which  it  might  be  said  men  were  put  to 
death  because  they  would  not  be  starved.  Eteonicus 
devised  a  more  politic  course  for  attaining  his  end. 
He  set  out  accompanied  by  a  band  of  fifteen  men 
armed  with  daggers,  and  as  he  passed  through  the 
town,  killed  the  first  man  he  met  with  carrying  the 
reed,  who  happened  to  be  suffering  from  ophthalmia 
and  had  just  come  out  of  a  surgeon's  house.  This 
made  the  deed  the  more  remarkable ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  instructed  to  inform  the  curious,  that 
the  man  had  been  killed  for  carrying  a  reed.  This 
report  had  no  sooner  spread,  than  the  conspirators  all 
threw  away  their  tokens.  Eteonicus  now  assembled 
the  Chians,  acquainted  them  with  the  danger  they 
had  just  escaped,  and  exhorted  them  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  his  men,  and  secure  their  own  lives  and  pro- 
perty by  a  voluntary  subsidy.  The  Chians  supplied 
him  with  a  sum  of  money  which  enabled  him  to  give 
a  month's  pay  to  the  fleet ;  and  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  cheering  the  men  with  language  which  made 
them  believp  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  plot 
he  had  stifled. 

This  adventure  served  as  a  warning  both  to  the 
Chians  and  to  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  roused  them  to  take  precautions  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  dangers  and  exactions.  A 
congress  was  held  at  Ephesus,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  send  envoys  to  Sparta,  with  a  request  that  Lysander 
might  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  na'vy. 
Cyrus  also  sent  an  embassy  to  second  this  application, 
which,  though  it  was  probably  suggested  by  Lysander's 
personal  adherents,  marks  the  confidence  which  he 
had  inspired,  chiefly,  Xenophon  conceives,  by  his 
success  at  Notium.     The  law  of  Sparta  did  not  permit 

bid  the  eotupiraiara,  if  thli  miitake  had  not  been  nuule  the  ground  of  a  misplaced 
remark  on  Greek  morality. 
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the  same  person  to  hold  the  office  of  Admiral  twice ;     chap. 


XXX. 


but  an  expedient  was  devised  for  reconciling  the  law 
with  the  wishes  of  the  allies.  The  title  of  Admiral  b.  c.  405. 
was  conferred  on  Aracus ;  but  Lysander  was  sent  out 
with  him,  in  an  inferior  rank,  but  invested  by  the 
secret  orders  of  the  government  with  the  substance  of 
supreme  authority. 

In  the  spring,  or  early  in  the  summer  of  405,  Lysander  u 
Lysander  arrived  at  Ephesus  with  a  squadron  of  ^^^^'^ 
thirty-five  galleys  which  he  had  collected  from  the 
European  allies,  and  immediately  sent  to  assemble 
those  which  were  lying  at  Chios  and  in  other  ports, 
and  while  these  were  refitting,  he  directed  new  ones 
to  be  built  at  Antandrus.  To  defray  the  expense  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  treasury  at  Sardis.  Cyrus 
complained  that  he  had  already  spent  more  than  the 
sum  which  his  father  had  assigned  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war,  but  he  nevertheless  furnished  a  fresh  sup- 
ply, which  enabled  Lysander,  on  his  return  to  Ephesus, 
to  put  all  his  ships  into  good  condition,  and  to  pay 
the  arrears  due  to  the  seamen.  He  was  still  busied 
with  his  preparations,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Sardis 
by  a  message  from  Cyrus,  to  receive  an  extraordinary 
mark  of  the  prince's  favour  and  confidence.  In  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year  Cyrus  had  given  a  pub- 
lic indication  of  his  aspiring  temper ;  whether  in  the 
heat  of  passion  or  upon  a  deliberate  calculation  of  the 
effects  it  would  produce,  we  cannot  determine.  He 
had  put  to  death  two  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  named 
Autobffisaces  and  Mitra^us,  sons  of  the  king's  sister, 
merely  because  they  did  not  in  his  presence  observe 
9,  ceremony  which  by  the  Persian  usage. was  due  to 
none  but  the  king.  In  the  royal  presence  a  custom, 
apparently  founded  on  suspicion,  compelled  every  one 
to  showhis  hands  through  the  long  sleeves  which  formed 
part  of  the  Persian  dress.  Cyrus,  it  appears,  claimed 
the  same  kind  of  homage,  and  arrogated  to  himself 
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CHAP,  the  gtiii  higher  prerogative  of  capitally  punishing  his 
cousins  because  they  refused  or  neglected  it.  Their 
parents^  complained  to  Darius,  and  endeavoured  to 
awaken  his  jealousy  against  this  arrogant  encroach- 
ment on  the  majesty  of  the  throne.  The  king,  perhaps 
foreseeing  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  the  am- 
bitious spirit  of  Cyrus,  unless  it  was  laid  under  timely 
restraint,  determined  to  call  him  to  court ;  and  the 
state  of  his  oavti  health  furnished  him  with  a  pretext, 
and  suggested  an  additional  motive.  ^  On  receiving 
this  summons,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander ;  and  having 
acquainted  him  with  the  cause  which  called  him  away 
from  his  government,  desired  him  not  to  risk  a  battle 
unless  his  forces  should  be  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  enemy.  But  he  bade  him  spare  no  expense  to 
ensure  this  superiority;  for  either  in  the  royal  treasury, 
or  in  the  prince's  private  coffers,  he  would  find  unfail- 
ing resources  ;  and  he  not  only  placed  a  sum  of  ready 
money  in  his  hands,  but  assigned  the  revenues  which 
he  drew  for  his  private  use  from  the  cities  under  his 
government,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  during  his 
absence.  It  seems  that  he  also  held  out  hopes,  that 
on  his  return  from  court  he  would  bring  with  him  a 
Phoenician  armament,  powerful  enough  to  overwhelm 
Journey  of  the  Athenians.  Then,  havinof  endeavoured  to  impress 
court.  Lysander  with  a  due  sense  of  the  obligations  he  had 
conferred  on  him  and  his  country,  he  dismissed  him, 
and  set  out  for  the  borders  of  Media,  where  Darius, 
who  had  made  an  expedition  in  person  against  a 
neighbouring  tribe  of  independent  barbarians,  the 
Cadusians,  was  said  to  be  lying  sick.  He  took  with 
him  a  bodyguard  of  300  Greek  mercenaries,  and  under 
colour  of  a  distinguishing  favour,  forced  Tissaphernes 
to  accompany  him,   fearing   perhaps   to  leave   him 

>  Probably  the  Hieramenes  and  bis  wife  mentioned  Xen.  Hell.  ir.  1.  9. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  easiest  method  of  reconciling  the  different  accounts 
(Hell.  iL  1.  9.  13.  and  Anab.  i.  1.  1.),  if,  as  is  most  probable,  they  refer  to  the 
nme  journey. 
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behind,  and  not  aware  that  he  might  prove  a  dangerous  chap 
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companion 


Lysander  being  thus  left  with  the  amplest  means  Movemenu 
which  Cyrus  could  furnish  at  his  absolute  disposal,  ofi-y»n- 
and  invested  with  a  portion  at  least  of  viceregal  au- 
thority over  many  cities  and  districts  near  the  theatre 
of  war,  proceeded  to  act  on  the  offensive,  not  however 
forgetting  the  patience  and  caution  recommended  by 
Cyrus,  which  were  indeed  among  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  his  character.  He  sailed — it  would  appear 
so  as  to  avoid  a  collision  ^vith  the  Athenian  fleet — to 
the  south  coast  of  Caria.  On  his  passage  he  touched 
at  Miletus,  which  was  perhaps  the  principal  object  of 
his  expedition.  During  his  absence  his  oligarchical 
partisans  had  entered  into  a  compromise  with  their 
political  opponents,  which  some  at  least  among  them 
seem  to  have  been  willing  to  observe.  But  Lysander, 
though  he  outwardly  affected  to  approve  of  their  re- 
conciliation, secretly  endeavoured  by  remonstrance 
and  encouragement  to  instigate  his  friends  to  break 
the  truce,  and  fall  upon  their  unsuspecting  adversaries. 
His  persuasions  prevailed,  and  he  appeared  with  his 
armament  before  the  town  in  the  critical  juncture  of 
the  oligarchical  insurrection.  His  presence  inspired 
the  assailed  party  with  terror,  it  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  resistance,  and  prepared  for  flight.  He 
however  assumed  the  mask  of  a  mediator,  checked  the 
violence  of  the  aggressors  with  stem  rebukes  and 
threats,  and  cheered  the  weaker  side  with  assurances 
of  protection.  Many  were  decoyed  by  this  artifice  and 
induced  to  remain  in  tlie  power  of  their  enemies,  who, 
when  dissimulation  could  no  longer  be  of  use,  put 
them  all  to  death,  or  according  to  another  statement 
selected  300  of  tlie  chief  men  for  a  massacre.  The 
more  wary,  who  made  their  escape,  found  a  hospitable 
asylum  at  the  palace  of  Phamabazus,  who  furnished 
them  with  money,  and  settled  them  in  a  town  on  the 
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CHAP,  southern  borders  of  his  satrapy.^  After  having  thus 
made  Miletus  his  own,  Lysander  continued  his  voyage 
to  the  Ceramic  gulf,  where  a  town  named  Cedrea?, 
inhabited  by  a  race  mixed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
maintained  its  alliance  with  Athens.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  whole  offence  for  which  he  exterminated 
the  men,  and  consigned  the  women  and  children  to 
slavery.  Then,  after  touching  at  Rhodes,  he  shaped 
his  course  toward  the  Saronic  gulf.  His  motive  for 
this  step  seems  to  have  been,  not  so  much  the  hope  of 
any  substantial  advantage,  as  partly  the  desire  of 
avoiding  the  Athenians  stationed  at  Samos,  and  partly 
that  of  raising  his  own  reputation  by  the  appearance 
of  commanding  the  sea  even  within  view  of  the  enemy's 
shores.  He  made  descents  on  -Slgina  and  Salamis, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Attica  itself,  where  he  received  a 
visit  from  Agis  which  enabled  him  to  exhibit  his  ap- 
parent triumph  in  the  sight  of  the  Peloponnesian 
garrison  of  Decelea.  But  this  display  only  lasted 
until  information  of  his  movements  reached  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  at  Samos,  and  when  he  learnt  that  it  was  in 
pursuit  of  him,  he  made  with  all  speed  for  the  Asiatic 
coast.  ^ 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  effect  which  this  unex- 
pected inroad  produced  at  Athens ;  Xenophon  indeed 
has  not  thought  it  worth  noticing,  but  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  three  new  generals,  Menander,  Ty- 
deus,  and  Cephisodotus,  who  were  now  associated  in 
command  with  Conon,  Philocles,  and  Adimantus,  and 

*  Plutarch,  Lys.  8.,  and  Diodonu,  ziii.  104.,  vary  fhnn  each  other  in  seyeral 
circumstances  of  this  transaction,  which  Xenophon  omits  altogether ;  a  silence, 
the  motives  of  which  may  be  easily  conceived.  It  is  with  the  help  of  Diodonii 
that  I  have  fixed  the  epoch  to  which  I  have  Assigned  it. 

*  Here  again  I  have  not  thought  Xpnophon*s  silence  as  to  these  movements  of 
Lysander  a  sufficient  ground  for  r^ecting  the  accounts  of  Plutarch,  Lys.  9.,  and 
Diodorus,  ziii.  104.,  though  I  cannot  altogether  exclude  a  suspicion  that  they 
may  have  arisen  from  a  mistake,  by  which  the  operations  of  Lysander,  alter  the 
battle  of  .£gos-potami,  were  referred  to  a  wrong  time.  Some  of  the  difflcultiet 
connected  with  this  question  will  be  presently  considered. 
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with  some  other  proceedings  which  indicate  an  un-     chap. 
usual  excitement  of  the  public  mind.     For  it  was  ,    ^    '   . 


probably  on  this  occasion  that  a  decree  was  passed,  ac-  pwiocies. 
cording  to  Plutarch's  authority,  on  the  motion  of 
Philocles — who  may  have  landed  for  a  short  time  at 
Athens  when  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  disap- 
peared, and  perhaps  was  anxious  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  vigilance  which  might  be  imputed  to  his 
colleagues  and  himself  by  an  ostentation  of  extraor- 
dinary zeal —  for  mutilating  the  prisoners  who  should 
be  taken  in  the  sea-fight  which  it  was  now  resolved 
should  be  given  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  This 
barbarous  policy  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
cpunteract  the  attraction  of  the  Persian  gold  among  • 
the  Greeks  who  had  once  helped  to  man  the  Athenian 
fleets,  and  was  perhaps  regarded  as  a  just  punishment 
of  their  desertion ;  and  it  may  have  been  copied  from 
a  similar  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
in  earlier  times  against  the  jEginetans^,  though 
Xenophon  describes  the  later  decree  as  directing  that 
the  prisoners  should  lose  their  right  hands,  while  the 
earlier  one  is  reported  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
amputation  of  the  right  thumb.  ^  Adimantus  alone 
is  said  to  have  opposed  the  decree,  which  might  seem 
to  imply  that  it  was  passed  at  the  same  period  that 
he  and  Philocles  were  appointed  to  their  office,  if 
Xenophon  did  not  also  state  that  it  was  proposed  in 

'  Cicero  Offlc.  iii.  11.  X\\Rn  V.  H.  ii.  9.,  where  Perixonius  confounds  the 
■rchon  Philocles  of  b.  c.  459  with  Conon's  colleague.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  referring  the  decree  against  the  .£ginetans  to  the  archonship  of  Philocles. 
Plutarch  describes  the  purpose  of  the  later  decree  in  nearly  the  same  terms  which 
iElian  uses  with  regard  to  the  earlier  one  —  Srvf  66pv  fikv  ^4pti¥  /xii  S^wktox, 
kAwtiw  8*  i\u6r9Uf  —  a  purpose  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  in  either 
case,  whether  with  regard  to  the  Peloponnesian  seamen,  or  the  .£ginetans,  of 
whom  Cicero  remarks :  '*  Athen  lenses  sciverunt,  ut  .^ginetis,  qui  ckuse  valtbanty 
pollices  pneciderentur." 

'  Schneider  proposes  to  reconcile  Xenophon  with  Plutarch,  who  only  mentions 
the  amputation  of  the  right  thumb,  by  correcting  Xenophon*s  text  t^v  Sc^i^  X«(ioa 
to  T^r  S«(i^r  &Krix«<ipa.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  that  Plutarch  should 
have  confounded  the  later  with  the  earlier  decree,  nor  that  the  later  measure  should 
hare  been  more  inhuman  in  order  to  be  more  effectual  Schneider  says  nothing 
of  the  x*^^  hi  $  32. 
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CHAP,     contemplation  of  an  approaching  battle.  ^     Philocles 
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exercised  his  command  in  an  equally  merciless  spirit. 
He  ordered  the  crews  of  an  Adrian  and  a  Corinthian 
vessel  which  he  captured  to  be  thrown  down  a  cliflf. 
We  may  hope,  notwithstanding  Xenophon's  ambigu- 
ous language,  that  Conon's  character  was  not  stained 
by  even  a  tacit  sanction  of  any  of  these  atrocious  pro- 
ceedings. 

Lysander  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenians,  and 
got  the  start  of  them  on  his  way  toward  the  Helles- 
pont ^,  which  he  fotmd  quite  unguarded,  and,  on  his 
arrival  at  Abydus,  he  ordered  all  the  troops  he  could 
collect  there  to  march,  under  the  command  of  Thorax, 
against  Lampsacus,  while  he  sailed  to  attack  it  on  the 
sea-side.  It  was  taken  by  storm,  and  given  up  to 
pillage ;  but  Lysander  set  all  the  citizens  at  liberty. 
The  fall  of  this  opulent  city  had  only  just  taken  place, 
when  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  chasing  Lysander 
at  full  speed,  entered  the  Hellespont  with  180  galleys, 
and  anchored  at  Elaeus,  from  whence,  finding  that 
Lampsacus  was  lost,  they  moved  on  to  Sestus,  and, 

>  Xenophon  first  mentions  the  preparations  made  by  the  Athenians  for  another 
sea-fight  precisely  at  the  epoch  wliich  suits  the  supposition,  that  they  were  the 
result  of  Lysander's  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Attica  ;  that  is,  as  falling  in  the 
interval  between  the  storming  of  Cedres,  and  his  voyage  to  the  Hellespont  At 
the  time  of  the  election  of  Philocles  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  Aresh  sea-fight 
It  seems  therefore  quite  clear  that  the  epoch  assigned  in  the  text  for  the  decree 
about  the  mutilation  is  the  earliest  at  which  it  can  be  fixed.  But  a  question  may 
arise,  whether  it  does  not  belong  to  a  later  date,  and  whether  the  iKK\iiaia  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  (Hell.  ii.  1.  31.),  though  he  does  not  hint  that  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary one,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  council  of  war,  was  not  an  assembly  held  at 
.Sgos-potami  just  before  the  battle.  Plutarch  indeed  supposes  it  to  have  been  held  at 
Athens,  as  appears  from  his  expression,  Lys.  9.,  vtiaa$  rhv  S%u>y.  But  on  such  a 
point  his  authority  is  of  no  weight ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged,  that 
the  reason  given  for  sparing  Adimantus  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  1.  32.)  would  be  inappli- 
cable, unless  it  was  known  that  all  the  other  prisoners  were  present  at  the  passing 
of  the  decree  which  he  alone  exposed.  Perhaps  the  strongest  ground  for  acquies- 
cing in  Plutarch's  statement  is,  that  if  the  decree  was  passed  at  JSgos-potami, 
Conon  would  seem  to  have  sanctioned  it  —  unless  Xenophon's  tA6vos  httXdgrro  was 
meant  to  be  confined  to  the  prisoners. 

*  This  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  the  Athenian  fleet  be  supposed  to  have  followed 
Lysander  to  Attica,  and  then  to  the  Hellespont  But  in  Xenophon*s  narrative  we 
can  hardly  account  for  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  reason  assigned  for 
sailing  towards  Chios  at  a  distance  ttom  the  shore  (ircAci-yioi ) :  that  Asia  was  hos- 
tile  to  them  ;  with  the  fact  just  before  mentioned,  that  oo  their  passage  firom  8»- 
mos  to  Chios  they  ravaged  the  king*s  territory. 
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only  stopping  there  for  provisions,  proceeded  to  a  place     chap. 
nearly  two  miles  farther  to  the  north,  called  jEgos-      ^^^* 


potami,  filing  Lampsacus,  where  the  Peloponnesian  jEgo9^ 
fleet  was  still  lying,  at  about  two  miles'  distance ;  for  ^^™*- 
such  was  here  the  width  of  the  channel.  The  next 
morning  at  daybreak  Lysander  ordered  his  men  to 
embark,  after  having  taken  their  first  meal,  and  made 
all  his  dispositions  for  a  sea-fight,  but  gave  orders 
that  no  ship  should  stir  from  its  place.  The  Athe- 
nians at  sunrise  sailed  up  toward  the  harbour  of 
Lampsacus  to  offer  battle,  but  did  not  venture  to 
attack  the  enemy,  whom  they  saw  fully  prepared  to 
receive  them,  and  sheltered  under  the  town,  and  after 
waiting  till  the  afternoon  they  returned  to  JEgos- 
potami.  Lysander  directed  some  of  his  fastest  galleys 
to  follow  them,  and  observe  their  proceedings  after 
their  landing,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  received  the 
report  of  his  officers  that  he  allowed  his  own  men  to 
go  ashore.  The  Athenians  when  they  landed  at  ^gos- 
potami,  which  was  a  mere  open  beach,  ivithout  any 
habitations,  proceeded  at  their  leisure — supposing 
their  day's  work  at  an  end — to  Sestus,  the  nearest 
market,  or  as  chance  might  lead  them  in  search  of 
provisions. 

The  next  day  Lysander  gave  the  same  orders,  made 
the  same  dispositions,  and  remained  stationary  as 
before^  while  the  Athenians,  seeing  their  challenge 
again  declined,  grew  more  careless  of  the  enem)",  and 
wandered  farther  up  the  country  in  quest  of  victuals. 
Their  movements  were  not  only  watched  by  Lysan- 
der's  scouts,  but  were  observed  by  a  friendly  eye 
which  could  discern  their  danger.  The  fortified  interfe- 
domain  of  Alcibiades  was  so  near  this  part  of  the  dbuidej. 
coast,  that  he  could  perceive  all  that  took  place  there 
from  the  top  of  his  towers.  Struck  with  the  perilous 
position  and  false  security  of  his  countrymen,  he 
came  down  to  the  sea-side  to  point  out  to  the  generals 
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CHAP,  the  error  they  were  committing,  and  to  advise  them 
to  transfer  their  camp  to  Sestus,  where  they  would 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  which  the  enemy,  in  his 
station  at'Lampsacus,  derived  from  the  shelter  of  the 
harbour  and  a  friendly  city.  According  to  the  au- 
thors followed  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  he  accom- 
panied his  advice  with  an  offer  of  engaging  a  body  of 
Thracians  in  their  service,  from  the  dominions  of  the 
two  princes  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  remains  of 
the  great  Odrysian  monarchy,  and  were  his  friends ; 
but  in  return  required  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
command.  But  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  could 
have  made  such  offers,  and  proposed  such  conditions, 
at  the  same  time  that  even  his  advice  was  contemp- 
tuously rejected,  especially  by  Tydeus  and  Menander, 
who  bade  him  depart  and  remember  that  they  were 
generals  now,  not  he.  The  difference  indeed  soon 
became  manifest.  The  operations  of  the  first  day 
were  repeated  during  the  three  next,  without  any 
variation ;  but  on  the  fifth  Lysander  ordered  the 
galleys  which  followed  the  Athenians  toward  the 
opposite  shore,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  landed 
and  be  scattered  over  the  country,  to  return,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel  to  hoist  a  shield.  When 
the  signal  was  raised  he  ordered  the  whole  fleet  to 
push  across  at  its  utmost  stretch  of  speed.  Thorax 
and  the  land-forces  had  likewise  embarked.  Of 
the  six  Athenian  generals  Conon  alone  was  on  the 
watch,  and  observed  the  enemy's  approach.  His 
own  galley  and  eight  others,  including  the  Paralus, 
were  soon  manned ;  but  this  only  enabled  them  to 
Capture  of  make  their  escape.  The  crews  of  the  rest  were  too 
Slm^fl^  far  off  to  be  recalled  by  the  signal  which  he  gave, 
and  Lysander  found  the  ships  nearly  empty,  and 
took  possession  of  them,  while  Thorax  and  his  troops 
scoured  the  country,  and  made  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  prisoners.     A  few  found  refuge  in  the  fort- 
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ress  of  Alcibiades,  or  in  some  other  fortified  places  chap 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Conon,  seeing  all  lost,  sailed  .  ' ' '  . 
away  with  his  eight  galleys  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
Cyprus,  which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Evagoras.^ 
As  a  last  token  of  his  zeal  for  a  desperate  cause  he 
carried  off  with  hira  the  large  sails  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  he  found  collected  on  a  headland  near 
Lampsacus.  The  Paralus,  with  a  still  more  gallant 
spirit,  made  for  Athens,  to  bear  the  tidings  of  utter, 
hopeless,  irretrievable,  ruin. 

Thus  the  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly  seven  and 
twenty  years,  and  had  drawn  forth  the  whole  strength 
of  Greece,  was  decided  within  the  course  of  an  hour, 
at  a  time  when,  notwithstanding  the  foreign  succours 
to  which  the  conquerors  were  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess, the  belligerent  powers  were  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  no  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  Lysander  sailed  back  in  tri- 
umph to  Lampsacus  with  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  who 
included  all  Conon's  colleagues ;  and  he  forthwith  des- 
patched a  Milesian  privateer  Avith  the  news  to  Sparta, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  third  day  after  the  event. 
His  first  care  was  to  call  a  council  of  the  allies  to 
deliberate  on  the  fate  of  the  prisoners.  The  indig- 
nation which  had  been  excited  by  the  inhumanity  of 
Philocles  toward  the  Andrians  and  Corinthians,  and 
by  the  decree  for  the  mutilation  of  the  captives,  was 
now  exasperated  by  the  recollection  of  other  misdeeds 
of  the  vanquished,  and  vented  itself  in  a  general  cry 
for  vengeance;  and  Lysander  was  not  reluctant  to 
execute  it.  It  was  resolved  to  put  all  the  Athenian  MMsacre  of 
prisoners  to  death,  except  Adimantus,  who  was  spared  ner^  ^ 
on  the  ground  that  he  alone  had  opposed  the  decree. 
The  number  thus  condemned  to  execution  amounted 

*  A  client  of  Lfsias,  who  was  present.  Is  made  to  say  that  twelve  ships  escaped 
(Av«A.  8«pu  p.  162.)  Scheibe  Dit  oligarehitche  VmwaUung  xu  Aihen,  p.  23.  n. 
27.)  tUnks  that  flrom  this  passage  and  fh>m  Isocrates  c  Callim.  §  68 ,  it  may  be 
iatrntd  that  three  galleys  escaped  to  Athens  beside  the  Faralus. 
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CHAP,  according  to  the  lowest  statement  to  3000.  Lysander, 
^^^  who  was  probably  conscious  that  he  was  not  urged 
by  vindictive  motives,  was  anxious  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  stern  but  calm  justice  to  the  massacre.  When 
the  prisoners  were  brought  out,  he  first  addressed 
Philocles,  and  asked  what  he  deserved  who  had  set 
the  example  of  such  cruelty,  as  he  had  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  Andrians  and  Corinthians.  Philocles,  it 
is  said,  declined  to  answer  an  accuser  who  was  also 
his  judge.  He  might  have  observed,  that  the  question 
implied  an  extraordinary  degree  either  of  forgetfulness 
or  of  assurance  in  a  citizen  of  the  state  wWch  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  had  given  so  many  precedents 
of  the  same  kind.^  But  Lysander,  with  all  the 
composure  of  righteous  severity — according  to  Theo- 
phrastus^,  having  first  bathed  and  dressed  himself, 
as  if  for  a  sacrifice — gave  the  signal  for  slaughter, 
by  despatching  Philocles  with  his  own  hands. 
Alleged  The  death  of  Philocles  and  his  colleagues  seems  at 

of  toe*'^'*  least  sufficient  to  clear  them  from  the  suspicion  of 
Athenian  haviug  bctraved  their  country,  to  which  their  previous 
conduct  might  otherwise  not  unreasonably  have  ex- 
posed them.  That  such  suspicions  should  ne\  ertheless 
have  been  entertained  by  their  contemporaries  is  not 
surprising ;  and  the  lenity  shown  to  Adimantus  natu- 
rally pointed  them  more  especially  against  him.  He 
was  afterwards  impeached  by  Conon^;  but  whether 
on  the  ground  of  treason,  or  only  of  misconduct,  and 
whether  on  a  charge  peculiar  to  himself,  or  one  which 
he  incurred  in  common  with  the  rest,  does  not  appear. 
The  suspicion  of  treachery  has  been  transmitted  to 
modem  times ;  but  we  find  no  sufficient  reason  for 
adopting  it.  It  seems  impossible  to  separate  the 
case  of  Adimantus  from  that  of  the  rest.  As  it  would 
be  capricious  to  suppose  that  he  alone  was  sagacious 

1  See  VoL  lU.  pp.  129.  161.  •  In  Plutafchy  Lya.  IS. 

'  Demofth.  de  F.  L.  p.  401. 
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enough  to  perceive  the  danger,  so  it  cannot  be  believed  chap. 
that  Lysander  would  have  endeavoured  to  corrupt  .  ^^^  . 
one  general  only,  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  success  of 
his  stratagem,  even  if  it  should  be  thought  credible 
that  he  would  have  exposed  it  to  such  a  risk  of 
disclosure.  If  however  all  but  Conon  were  traitors, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  exception  made  in 
favour  of  Adimantus.  The  suspicion  might  indeed 
assume  a  different  form.  Considering  the  generals 
as  creatures  of  the  faction  which  procured  the  de- 
struction of  their  predecessors,  we  might  imagine  that, 
without  having  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Lysander,  they  wilfully  abetted  his  designs.  But 
there  is  no  solid  groundwork  for  any  of  these  con- 
jectures; and,  with  regard  to  Philocles,  they  are 
rendered  peculiarly  improbable  by  his  conduct  toward 
the  Peloponnesian  prisoners.  The  heedlessness  of 
the  commanders  seems  indeed  extraordinary,  espe- 
cially after  the  warnings  of  Alcibiades ;  but  it  is  not 
too  great  to  be  ascribed  to  presumption  and  incapacity ; 
and  only  proves  that  they  were  no  better  qualified 
for  their  station  than  the  common  men. 

Lysander,  having  first  made  himself  master  of 
Sestus,  proceeded  northward,  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  the  Athenians  from  their  remaining  posts 
in  this  quarter.  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  opened 
their  gates  to  him.  He  dismissed  the  Athenian 
ganisons,  but  upon  condition  that  they  should  repair 
to  Athens,  and  with  threats  of  putting  to  death  all 
whom  he  found  elsewhere.  The  numbers  collected 
there  could  no  longer  give  strength,  and  were  sure 
to  hasten  the  surrender  of  the  city.  All  Athenians 
tlierefo™  who  fdl  in  hi,  way  wL  permitted  «.d 
enjoined  to  return  home.  Having  left  a  LacedaB- 
monian  governor  at  Byzantium  he  returned  to  Lamp- 
sacus,  where  he  staid  a  short  time  to  refit,  and  then 
sailed  out  of  the  Hellespont  with  an  armament  of 
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200  galleys.     His  chief  employment  in  his  progress 
toward  the  south,  was  to  settle  the  government  of 
the  cities,  now  entirely  subject  to  his  will,  on  an 
oligarchical  model,  which  enabled  him  to  place  the 
whole  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  own  creatures. 
A  council  of  ten,  (a  decarchy^  as  it  was  commonly 
called,)  nominated  by  himself,  was  the  ordinary  sub- 
stitute for  all  the  ancient  forms  of  polity.     While  he 
stopt  to  introduce  such  changes  in  Lesbos  he  des- 
patched Eteonicus  with  ten  galleys  to  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  every  town  subject  to  Athens  imme- 
diately submitted.     Indeed  throughout  Greece  and 
the  iEgean,  as  soon  as  the  events  of  ^gos-potami 
were  known,  the  friends  of  Athens  dropt  all  thoughts 
of  resistance,  except  in  a  single  instance.     At  Samos 
the  fear  and  hatred  which  the  democratical  party  felt 
toward  its  adversaries  overpowered  the  restraints  of 
prudence,  and  instigated  it  to  fall  upon  them,  and  to 
maintain  itself  in  open  defiance  of  the  irresistible 
power  which  was  ready  every  moment  to  crush  it. 
Whether  however  this  was  an  act  of  wanton  aggres- 
sion, or  of  indiscreet  resistance,  is  a  question  which 
our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  does  not  permit 
us  to  decide.    But  Lysander,  intent  on  greater  things, 
took  no  notice  for  the  present  of  this  demonstration 
of  impotent  enmity.     While  he  drove  the  Athenians 
before  him  into  Athens,  he  invited  the  outcasts  whom 
the  cruel  policy  or  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians 
had  at  various  times  deprived  of  their  native  soils,  to 
return  to  their  long-lost  homes.     So  a  feeble  remnant 
of  the  ancient  population  was  collected  in  Melos  and 
in  ^gina.     He  had  sent  to  Agis  and  to  Sparta  to 
announce  his  approach,  and  all  the  land-forces  of  the 
confederacy  had  been  summoned  to  take  the  field, 
and  followed  Pausanias,  the  colleague  of  Agis,  into 
Attica,  where  they  encamped  in  the  groves  of  the 
Academy.     And  not  long  after  he  himself  appeared 
with  1 60  galleys,  before  the  mouth  of  Piraeus. 
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It  was  niffht  when  the  Paralus  arrived  with  its     chap. 


heavy  tidings ;  but  they  soon  spread  from  Piraeus  to  ^, 


XXX. 


the  upper  city,  ushered  in  by  a  long  wail  of  grief  and  stite  of 
despair,  which  swelled  as  they  passed  from  mouth  to  J".^,^^  ^^ 
mouth.     The  streets  and  public  places  were  speedily  Athens. 
filled  with  groups  of  anxious  or  mourning  citizens, 
assembled  to  learn  or  to  deplore  the  fate  of  their 
friends  and  of  their  country.     It  is  probable  that 
Xenophon  does  not  much  exaggerate,  when  he  says 
that  none  went  to  rest  that  night.     But  when  he 
adds  that  the  prevailing  impression  was  the  fear  of 
treatment  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  wantonness  of 
prosperity,  they  had   inflicted   on  the  Melians,   the 
Histiseans,  the  Scionaans,  the  Torona^ans,  the  TEgine- 
tans,  and  on  the  people  of  many  other  vanquished  cities, 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  has  been  more 
eager  to  express  his  own  sense  of  the  retribution 
which  he  thought  due  for  so  many  breaches  of  justice 
and  mercy,  than  careful  to  represent  the  exact  state 
of  public  feeling,  even  so  far  as  it  fell  under  his 
observation.     His  own  narrative,  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments of  another  contemporary  author^,  leads  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  evil  most  generally  dreaded  was  of 
a  diflferent  kind,  though  not  much  less  formidable : 
that  it  was  not  extermination,  but  a  political  reaction, 
which    might  once  more  reduce  Athens  under  the 
yoke  of  a  faction,  irritated  by  its  former  defeat,  and 
by  the  punishment  of  its  principal  leaders,  and  re- 
leased from  all  restraints  by  the  countenance  which  it 
would  not  fail  to  receive  from  Sparta.     This,  as  the 
event  proved,  was  the  real  danger ;  and  whether  this 
might  still  be  avoided,  seems  to  have  been  the  main 
question  which  agitated  all  patriotic   spirits.     Suc- 
cessful resistance  indeed  was  known  to  be  utterly 
hopeless :  the  last  struggle  for  victory  had  exhausted 

'  Lysias  c  Agorat  pp.  ISO.  141.     Eratosth.  p.  126. 
VOL.  IV.  L 
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CHAP,  the  last  means  of  defence.  But  it  was  possible  that 
the  show  of  a  desperate  resolution,  steadily  main- 
tained, might  induce  the  conquerors  to  content  them- 
selves with  such  terras,  as  would  leave  the  state, 
though  shorn  of  all  its  power,  and  dependent  on  its 
rival,  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  internal  freedom.  An 
assembly  was  held  the  next  day,  in  which  it  was 
determined  to  block  up  the  entrance  of  all  the  har- 
bours but  one,  and  to  take  all  the  precautions  required 
for  the  defence  of  a  city  pressed,  as  they  were  soon  to 
be,  by  a  rigorous  siege.  In  this  attitude  they  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Lysander  and  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army. 

We  should  have  less  reason  to  doubt  that  Xenophon 
has  faithfully  described  the  impression  made  on  the 
Athenians  by  the  news  of  their  disaster,  notwith- 
standing the  tone  of  exultation  with  which  he  relates 
it,  if  he  had  not  forfeited  his  claim  to  credit  on  this 
point,  by  representing  the  same  impression  as  still 
prevailing,  at  a  time  when  it  is  clear  from  his  own 
narrative,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  Lysias, 
that  no  such  alarm  could  have  been  generally  felt, 
and  that  the  people  was  much  more  inclined  to  an 
overweening  confidence  in  its  own  resources.  The 
Athenians,  he  says,  when  after  the  arrival  of  Lysan- 
der they  found  themselves  blockaded  both  by  sea  and 
land,  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  considered  it  as 
their  inevitable  doom  to  suflfer  the  same  usage  as 
they  had  wantonly  dealt  to  the  weaker  states,  which 
had  committed  no  offence  but  that  of  siding  with 
their  now  victorious  enemy.  But  this  at  least  must 
be  regarded  as  a  fiction,  which  perhaps  the  historian 
thought  justified  by  its  moral  tendency ;  for  he  him- 
self afterwards  mentions  a  fact  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  with  the  supposition  that  the  besieged 
never  ceased  to  dread  the  utmost  rigour  of  vindictive 
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hostility.^     Soon  after  the   appearance  of  Lysander     chap. 
before  Piraeus,  negotiations  were   opened   with   the  . 
besiegers,  and  they  proposed  terms  of  peace,  which  Proposaig 
to   many  appeared  very  reasonable   and   moderate,  tfoS!***'**^ 
but   which  were  nevertheless  rejected.     It  is   pro- 
bable that  Lysander  was  eager  to  consummate  his 
victory,  and   therefore  at   first   offered  liberal  con- 
ditions.«     The  main  demand  of  the  conquerors  was 
that  the  Long  Walls  should  be  pulled  down  to  the 
length  of  above  a  mile  on  each  side.     Such  overtures 
could  scarcely  have  been  refused  by  men  who  felt 
their  situation  so  desperate  as,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon's   description,  his  countrymen  believed   theirs 
to  be  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege ;  and  it  may 
seem  surprising  that  they  were  not  gladly  accepted. 
Cleophon,  it  appears,  was  again  foremost  to  oppose 

'  Acoordiiigly  a  writer  who  eagerly  copies  Xenophoii*8  picture  of  the  despon- 
teicy  which  preTalled  at  Athens,  found  himself  obliged  to  disguise  this  fact  as  well 
M  be  could.  Xenuphon  himself  says  simply — though  in  a  parenthesis,  and  in  the 
wrong  place,  as  if  he  wished  to  keep  the  fact  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight  — 
wf9€tnXBurr0  rSt¥  fuucpitf  rtix»P  M  Scjca  (rroSfovr  iradcAcIy  ixdrtpov.  The  modem 
historian  informs  his  readers  —  **  It  was  understood  that  the  Lacedemonians, 
among  other  things,  required  the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls  for  the  space  of 
tm  ftnrlongi.'*  This  is  a  merely  arbitrarjr  variation  fh>m  Xenophon's  statement 
which  90  fkr  perf<pctly  agrees  with  that  of  Lysias,  who  relates  that  those  terms  were 
fcrmaUy  proposed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  communicated  to  the  people  in  the 
first  anembly  held  on  the  subject  of  peace  after  the  arrival  of  Lysander.  Agorat 
pi  130.  Nor  does  Xenophon,  any  more  than  Lysias,  authorise  the  assertion  that 
ta  kaUimg  out  the  requisition  to  demolish  the  walls  no  aseunxnce  had  been  given 
that  sktvery  should  tutt  he  the  common  doom.  Such  an  assurance,-  as  fiir  as  it  could 
be  given  by  words,  was  clearly  conveyed  by  the  offer  to  make  peace  on  the  condi* 
tions  proposed.  But  after  the  second  unsuccessful  embassy  it  is  possible  that 
doubts  may  have  arisen  or  have  been  studiously  suggested  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  spartan  government,  which  Theramenes  undertook  to  clear  up.  —  If  any  one 
should  be  inclined  to  contend,  that,  independently  of  Xenophon's  testimony,  the 
nature  of  the  case  compels  us  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  throughout  the  siege 
were  afraid  of  the  worst,  we  would  refer  to  the  language  of  the  Athenian  speaker 
in  the  Mellan  conference,  Thuc.  v.  91.,  *HMcir  rjjt  iitksrfyas  Vx*?'*  V  ko^  iravBp, 
oim  iiBvftovtui^  tV  Tc\cvT^y*  o6  yitp  ol  6px^^*^  tt\Kttp,  Ihntsp  Ktd  liaKtHmtUwuH, 
o^roc  t%anA  roU  watrfisurip, 

'  But  £schines  perhaps  exaggerates  as  much  as  Xenophon,  though  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  when  (De  F.  L.  p  38.)  he  says  that  the  Spartans  offered  to  allow 
the  Athenians  to  keep  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scyrus,  and  their  democratical  instl- 
tatlooa.  Scheibe  (p.  39. )  supposes  that  these  terms  were  proposed  by  the  ephors, 
through  the  Athenian  envoys  whom  they  sent  back  from  Sellasla.  But  it  seems 
iocreditrie,  that  Xenophon,  when  he  was  reporting  the  answer  of  the  ephors,  should 
hare  omitted  so  important  a  part  of  their  message,  especially  as  it  exhibited  the 
conduct  of  the  Spwtan  gofenment  in  the  most  advantageous  light 

&  2 
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CHAP,  the  demands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  is  said  by  a  later 
orator^  to  have  threatened  to  stab  any  one  who 
should  make  mention  of  peace.  But  it  is  evident 
both  from  Xenophon  and  Lysias,  that  such  violence 
was  on  this  occasion  at  least  unnecessary,  and  that 
he  only  expressed  the  general  feeling,  when  he  resisted 
the  proposal  relating  to  the  Long  Walls.  And  this 
feeling  can  only  be  understood,  if  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Long  Walls  were  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of 
democracy,  and  the  concession  required  as  nothing 
less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  constitution.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  terms, 
while  they  appeared  to  popular  jealousy  intolerably 
oppressive,  as  little  satisfied  the  secret  wishes  of  the 
oligarchical  party,  which  desired  to  see  its  country 
reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  its  own  ascendency 
would  be  more  effectually  secured. 
Intrigues  of  The  hopcs  of  this  party  had  been  revived  by  tlie 
chlc^'^  public  calamity,  and  it  prosecuted  its  machinations 
ikction.  with  redoubled  activity,  and,  it  would  seem,  with 
unusual  dexterity  and  dissimulation.  It  was  adverse 
to  any  treaty  which  would  not  completely  prostrate 
Athens  under  its  rule,  and  probably  assumed  a  show 
of  concern  for  the  national  honour,  as  a  ground  for 
concurring  on  this  occasion  with  Cleophon.  Such  a 
course  of  proceeding  would  raise  its  credit,  while  it 
led  the  people  to  throw  away  the  last  chance  of 
domestic  independence.  The  council  of  this  year  was 
chiefly  filled  with  men  subservient  to  its  views  ^;  and 
Archestratus  one  of  its  members,  who  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  enemy's  ofifers,  was  put  in  prison 
— it  would  seem  by  his  colleagues — and  a  decree  was 
passed  forbidding  any  one  to  renew  this  proposal. 
At  the  same  time  the  urgency  of  the  public  danger 

*  iEschines,  I.  c. 

*  Lysias  Agorat.  p.  1 3 1 .  Possibly  this  prevailing  tendency  of  the  council  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  change  which  deprived  its  meroben  of  pay. 
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furnished  a  fair  pretext  for  suggesting  a  measure,  chap. 
which  was  professedly  designed  to  promote  concord,  ^^"^' 
and  allay  discontent,  but  which  probably  strengthened 
the  oligarchical  faction  more  than  the  state.  A 
decree,  moved  by  one  Patroclides,  reciting  a  similar 
measure  which  had  been  adopted  on  the  eve  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  restored  many  citizens  who  had 
been  wholly  or  partially  disfranchised  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  political  rights.^  ^  No  exiles  however 
were  recalled  by  this  decree^,  which,  if  it  was  the 
work  of  the  oligarchy,  marks  its  caution  no  less  than  • 
the  jealousy  of  the  people.  But  it  seems  probable  Rtturn  of 
that  this  measure  led  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  ^'^"** 
return  of  Critias,  who  had  been  for  some  time — per- 
haps for  several  years — absent  from  Athens.  Xeno- 
phon  intimates  that  he  was  banished  ^ ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  his  exile  may  have  been  partly  voluntary, 
the  result  of  a  sentence  of  disfranchisement,  which 
rendered  his  residence  at  Athens  insupportable  to  his 
haughty  spirit.  He  was  perhaps  thus  forced  to  go 
abroad  not  long  after  the  polity  of  the  Five  Thousand 
was  abolished.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arginusaj 
he  was  sojourning  in  Thessaly,  and — if  we  may  believe 
an  assertion  which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
an  adversary^ — was  engaged  in  an  enterprise,  which 
shows  how  lightly  his  political  principles  sat  on  him, 
or  how  careless  he  was  in  the  choice  of  instruments 


'  Andocidet  Myst  p.  10.  'E8o(«r  6fuV  robs  irtnovs  Iwirt/Mvs  iroi^cu. 

<  Id.  ibid.  Lysias  indeed  —  in  a  passage  which  has  been  most  absurdly  applied 
to  the  period  preceding  the  siege  —  seems  to  assert  that  the  exiles  were  restored 
before  the  peace,  8i}/a.  kot,  &voX.  p.  174.  But  this  contradicts  not  only  Ando- 
cidcs,  but  Xenophon  (Hell.  ii.  2.  23.  )f  ^  ^^^1  ^  probability.  The  return  of  the 
exiles  was  one  of  the  evils  most  dreaded.  It  is  probable  that  Lysias  had  different 
epochs  in  his  mind  at  once ;  that  in  which  the  decree  of  Patroclides  was  passed, 
and  that  of  the  capitulation,  when  the  exiles  returned.  The  oath  of  concord  which 
he  fipeaks  of  (rovs  irifwus  iwiriuovs  hroi^irart,  raits  8*  &AAot$  ircpl  dpiovoieis  UpKOVS 
Afirvrt),  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature  —  which  the  description,  ro7s  oAAots 
iefiyvrt,  leaves  extremely  obscure  —  clearly  belongs,  to  the  same  period  (the 
eariy  part  of  the  siege),  as  the  deliberation  about  concord  mentioned  by  Andoci- 
des  {i€ov\t6atur0*  ircpl  ^ftoyo^os). 

'  II.  3.  15.     ♦vy^r  6v6  rov  Hfiov.  *  ii.  3.  36. 
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CHAP,  for  his  ambitious  ends.  He  is  said  to  have  conspired 
^^^'  with  one  Prometheus  to  establish  democracy,  and  to 
have  attempted  to  arm  the  Penests  against  their  lords. 
The  undertaking  seems  to  have  failed,  but  it  may  have 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  people  at  home, 
and  have  enabled  his  friends  the  more  easily  to  effect 
his  restoration.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  became 
the  leader  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  clubs,  which  still,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  formed  its  principal  strength. 
By  them,  or  through  their  interest,  he  was  appointed 
to  an  office,  which  is  so  described  by  Lysias^,  that 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  it  was  public  and  legal, 
or  merely  the  creature  of  the  party,  which  in  either 
case  used  it  for  its  own  ends.  It  was  copied  from 
the  Spartan  institutions,  being  filled  by  five  persons 
who    bore  the  name    of   Ephors.^     Their  nominal 

>  Eretosth.  i>.  124.  irhrrt  Mfits  M^poiKwritmiaaf  iwhrmif  KaXaviihmp  kraipm¥, 
cwngyttyus  fikv  r&p  iroXirwr,  ipxorm  9^  r&v  avwtt/ur&y.  Biittner  (  Gtsch.  der 
poL  ffet.  p.  86.  not)  observes,  with  reference  to  the  question  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing note,  that  if  they  had  been  invested  with  legal  authority,  they  would  have 
been  also  ipxorrts  r&p  iroKtrAp,  The  force  of  this  argument,  perhaps,  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  meaning  of  the  expression  avptcytiytis  rSv  ToAirvr,  with 
which  the  other  is  evidently  contrasted.  Bremi  (ad  kic.  in  Bibliotheea  Graca  of 
Jacobs  and  Rost)  observes :  **  auyaiyuyus  rSv  troXxrw  voeantur,  opinort  qui  habent 
eomitia  parum^  eredot  frtquenter^  ei  nonnin  de  rtbmt  levSnUt  ^ipp^  cum  grarta  sua 
auetoritaH  fnoderarentur,  fortaue  ne  Mum  quidem  eonvocabamt  popuhtmt  ted  eoa 
eices  quot  norantfaeiU$  te  kaJbUurot  auaUatoret,**  And  so  Sievers,  note  253  ,  '*  ctvem 
ad  coHciliabula  seereta  eonv(»casfe,**  But  how  this  can  be  signified  by  the  term 
vwvqftayus  does  not  appear.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  refer  not  to  the  con- 
voking of  public  assemblies,  but  to  the  gaining  over  of  the  citizens  to  the  fsction, 
the  enlisting  them  in  the  conspiracy.  In  which  sense  it  might  be  compared  with  a 
similar  meaning  of  avvh^Kd/^tof^  on  which  Biittner  has  a  very  good  note,  p.  78. 

'  This  In  itself  appears  to  be  an  argument  against  the  supposition  (which  how- 
ever is  adopted  by  Boeckh  and  0.  F.  Hermann)  that  it  was  a  public  office;  and 
indeed  there  is  only  one  feature  In  the  description  given  by  Lyslas,  which  seems 
to  imply  a  legitimate  authority :  that  they  assigned  the  stations  of  the  phylarcha 
who  guarded  the  city  —  ^Kdpxovs  M  rits  ^vKeuciu  Km4imitrtaf,  All  the  other 
circumstances  tend  to  the  opposite  conclusion  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  explained 
as  a  particular  example  of  the  influence  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  the  magis- 
trates. And,  as  Sievers  observes  (2>«  XtnophontU  Hellenieist  p.  92.),  it  k  scarcely 
possible  that  there  should  have  been  any  room  for  doubting  who  the  ephors  were 
—  as  appears  from  Lysias  to  have  been  the  case  — if  they  haid  been  publicly  chosen. 
Scheibe  indeed  (p.  35.  note  11.)  meets  this  argument  with  the  remark,  that  £ra- 
tosthenes*  denial  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  ephors  (Lys.  £r.  §  47.)  proves 
nothing  but  his  in^udenee,  which  he  aluo  showed  by  remaining  in  the  city,  though 
he  was  not  included  In  the  amnesty.    But  to  deny  a  fkct  of  public  notoriety  if 
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authority — if  it  was  in  any  de^ee  legal — seems  to  chap. 
have  been  confined  to  objects  connected  with  the  ^^^ 
defence  of  the  city.  But  their  chief  emplojnnent  was 
to  collect  new  associates  for  the  cause  of  oligarchy, 
and  to  wield  all  the  means  at  their  disposal,  for  the 
purpose  of  swaying  public  measures,  and  of  filling 
the  most  important  offices  with  their  own  adherents. 
Thus  the  faction,  while  it  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
every  step  which  might  disclose  its  designs,  gradually 
gained  strength,  and  waited  for  an  opportimity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow. 

It  was  conscious  that  without  any  eflbrt  of  its  own 
the  mere  lapse  of  time  would  bring  it  continually 
nearer  to  its  object.  The  suddenness  of  the  calamity 
which  had  deprived  Athens  of  her  navy  had  prevented 
the  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions  to  meet  a  long 
siege;  the  measures  of  Lysander  had  increased  the 
ordinary  number  of  mouths,  and  scarcity  soon  began 
to  be  felt.  We  cannot  indeed  estimate  the  precise 
value  of  Xenophon's  language,  when  he  says  that 
the  food    was   entirely    consumed^,   since  the   city 

not  merely  impudence,  but  folly.  To  face  a  manifest  danger,  which  might  have 
been  shunned,  may  be  foolhardiness,  but  is  not  impudence.  Scheibe  also  supposes 
the  appointment  of  the  ephors  to  have  preceded  the  passing  of  the  decree  of  Patro. 
elides.  But  the  only  reason  he  assigns  (p.  35.  n.  10.)  Is  the  language  of  Lysias  c. 
Eratosthen.  §  44.  ^irciS^  ^  vavfiaxi^  ted  ^  cvfupop^  r§  ir6\u  iy4yrro,  iriftoteparicu 
frt  oCtrtis  —  WvTf  HyBp^s  f^poi  Kar4<mi<rai^,  This  however  cannot  ailbrd  the 
slightest  ground  for  such  a  conclusion,  as  the  orator  had  no  occasion  to  mention 
the  decree  of  Patroclides,  which  Xenophon  on  the  other  hand  describes  as  the  first 
measure  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege ;  taking  no  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  ephor?.  Sievers  (Comm,  Hiat.  de  Xenophontit  HeOenieis,  p.  431.) 
places  the  decree  of  Patroclides  before  the  ephoralty,  though  he  expresses  no  opinion 
as  to  the  return  of  Critias,  which  Weber  (Die  eligitcken  DicMter  dtr  Hettenen 
p.  643.)  refers  to  the  amnesty.  Ulrici  also  (  Gesch,  der  Hell.  DichtL  ii.  p.  579.) 
believes  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  disaster  at  .£gos-potami,  but  fimcies  that  the 
institution  of  the  ephors  followed  the  surrender  of  the  city,  which  is  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  statements  of  Lysias. 

*  IL  2.  II.  iwtl  irorrffAwf  ffSi}  6  alrot  rircAcAodrffi.  Tet  he  writes,  only  a  few 
lines  after,  that  Theramcnes  waited  more  than  three  months  for  the  time  when  the 
Athenians  would  be  willing  to  accept  any  terms,  9iik  rh  eviAcAoiv^wu  rhv  vitvp 
ivatrra.  The  occasional  supplies  introduced  by  private  adventurers,  who  con- 
trived to  elude  the  blockade,  as  in  the  instance  mentioned  by  Isocrates  adv.  Callim. 
p.  382.,  can  scarcely  be  thought  sufficient  to  reconcile  Xenophon's  expressions  in 
these  two  pnssage^  The  extraordinary  honours  bestowed  on  the  client  of  Iso- 
crates prove  that  the  caite  was  a  rare,  if  not  a  solitary,  one ;  and  if  the  city  had  for 
several  months  been  kept  from  starvation  by  his  exertions,  the  orator  certainly  would 
not  have  Ikiled  to  dwell  upon  that  tact 
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CHAP,     was    able  to   hold  out  four  or  five  months    after 
.  this  failure.     But  if  we  may   depend  on   the   fact 

that  several  persons  had  died  of  hunger,  the  distress 
must  have  been  great  before  the  people  attempted 
Negotiation  to  reucw  the  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  At 
length  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Agis,  to  propose 
alliance 'vvith  Sparta, — a  softer  term  for  subjection — 
without  any  condition  but  that  of  ret^iining  the  walls 
and  Piraeus.  Agis  however  disclaimed  the  power  of 
treating  with  them,  and  directed  them  to  repair  to 
Sparta.  But  on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  near  Sellasia, 
they  were  stopt  by  a  message  from  the  ephors,  who 
called  upon  them  to  state  the  proposal  which  they 
brought,  and  on  hearing  it  ordered  them  immediately 
to  depart,  and  not  to  return  until  they  should  be 
better  advised.  This  answer  created  general  despon- 
dency at  Athens;  and  it  would  have  been  credible 
enough,  that  now  at  least  many  began  to  apprehend 
the  worst  evils  of  war.  Xenophon  however  infonns 
us,  that  none  yet  ventured  to  propose  that  they 
should  accede  to  the  terms  first  offered  by  Sparta ; 
and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  they  had  not  yet 
given  up  all  hopes  of  a  more  honourable  capitulation. 
Embassy  Still  it  was  uecessarv  that  some   step  should  be 

menes.  taken  without  delay;  even  the  time  required  for 
another  embassy  could  be  ill  spared.  In  this  emer- 
gency Theramenes  came  forward  to  relieve  the  public 
anxiety.  He  probably  still  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
a  friend  of  freedom,  who  had  no  connection  with  the 
oligarchical  party.  He  was  therefore  listened  to  with 
confidence,  when  he  offered  to  go  to  Lysander,  and 
ascertain  the  real  intentions  of  Sparta,  and  the  object 
for  which  she  insisted  on  demolishing  the  Long  Walls. 
Xenophon  speaks  as  if  the  only  doubt  had  been,  or  at 
least  now  was,  whether  the  Spartans  exacted  this 
concession  merely  by  way  of  security  for  themselves, 
or  with  a  view  to  further  hostile  proceedings,  and 
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would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  reducing  the     chap. 
Athenians  to  personal  slavery.     But  at  least  it  seems  , 

clear  that  it  was  not  this  suspicion  that  at  first  de- 
terred the  people  from  accepting  these  conditions^; 
and  even  now,  if  we  may  believe  an  author  as  well 
informed  as  Xenophon,  and  not  swayed  by  stronger 
prejudices^ ,  Theramenes  encouraged  it  to  hope,  not 
merely  that  it  might  avoid  the  total  extinction  of  its 
civil  existence,  but  that  it  might  obtain  peace  without 
the  sacrifice  either  of  its  fortifications  or  of  the  remains 
of  its  navy,  and  even  some  further  indulgence,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  he  afiected  to  keep  secret,  as 
he  did  the  method  by  which  he  expected  to  procure 
such  favourable  terms.  What  was  eagerly  desired 
was  readily  believed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  we  do  not  know  on  what 
grounds,  from  several  speakers ;  and  he  set  out,  but 
without  any  intention  of  returning  until  the  city 
should  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness 
which  would  leave  it  no  liberty  of  choice  as  to  any 
conditions  that  might  be  offered,  or  his  own  partisans 
should  have  gained  an  undisputed  ascendency,  which 
would  be  attended  with  the  same  effect.  With  this 
view  he  stayed  upwards  of  three  months  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  he  no  doubt  made  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  communicate  the  plans  of  his  party  to 
Lysander.  Xenophon  is  totally  silent  as  to  the 
events  which  happened  during  this  interval  at  Athens, 
and  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  only  change 
which  took  place  there  before  the  return  of  Them- 
menes  consisted  in  the  progress  of  the  famine.  But 
we  learn  from  Lysias  that  during  this  period  the 
oligarchical  faction   was   actively   employed   in    ex- 

'  If  it  had  been  so,  instead  of  peremptorily  rejecting  the  condition,  they  would 
surely  have  applied  for  some  further  assurance  to  relieve  their  apprehensions.  If 
no  Terbal  assurance  could  satisfy  them,  the  undertakiog  of  Theramenes  was 
useless. 

'  Lysias  c.  Agorat  p.  130.      Eratosth.  p.  126. 
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CHAP,  tending  its  influence,  and  removing  or  overawing  its 
adversaries ;  and  we  gather  from  an  allusion,  which 
Xenophon  elsewhere  makes  to  the  same  transactions, 
that  the'  city  was  at  this  time  the  scene  of  violent 
tumults.  ^ 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  council  of  the 
year  was  filled  with  partisans  of  oligarchy ;  and  Cleo- 
phon  had  frequently  inveighed  against  it  as  a  band  of 
conspirators.^  We  do  not  know  whether  any  fresh 
causes  occurred  during  the  absence  of  Theramenes  to 
exasperate  their  mutual  animosity,  or  whether  the 
council  now  for  the  first  time  felt  itself  strong  enough 
to  act  on  the  offensive  against  him.  He  was  a  trouble- 
some and  perhaps  a  formidable  adversary ;  for  he  was 
bold,  vigilant,  and  in  one  respect  apparently  honest — 
he  died  poor,  after  having  for  many  years  filled  stations 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  enrich  himself  at 
the  public  expense' — and  he  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Measures 
therefore  were  concerted  for  his  overthrow ;  and  the 
struggle  for  this  object  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  one  which  would  in  a  great  degree  determine  the 
final  success  of  the  contending  parties.  It  appears 
that  he  held  some  military  office,  which  afforded  a 
pretext  for  charging  him  with  neglect  of  duty; 
and  the  council  at  the  instance  of  Satyrus,  one  of  its 
members,  threw  him  into  prison,  to  take  his  trial. 
According  to  the  legal  mode  of  proceeding  he  should 
have  been  brought  before  a  court  composed  in  the 
usual  way  of  the  common  citizens.  But  such  a  tri- 
bunal would  not  have  served  the  purpose  of  his  ene- 
mies, who   foresaw  that  in  this  case  he  would  be 

'  Hell  I.  7.  40.  vrdffuii  rtpos  ytwofiinti,  iw  f  KXto^inf  &W9avc 

*  Lyslas  c.  Nicomacb.  p.  1 84.     KA.  r^r  /SovA^r  4Koi96p€if  ^aicmw  avr^irrdifat, 

*  Lysias  De  Bonis  Ar.  p.  156.  **  As  to  Cleopbon,  yoa  are  all  aware  that  for 
many  years  all  the  aflkin  of  the  dty  (or  its  finances)  passed  throngb  bis  bands* 
and  it  was  expected  that  be  bad  amassed  a  very  large  fortune  firom  bis  ofllce  (im 
rris  clpx^f ).  Tet  after  his  death  this  supposed  wealth  was  nowhere  to  be  lbimd» 
and  his  relatives,  to  whom  he  left  all  he  had,  arc  notoriously  poor." 
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acquitted.  To  ensure  his  destruction,  they  called  in  chap. 
the  aid  of  an  associate  who  possessed  extraordinary  > 
means  of  abetting  their  designs.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Four  Hundred  a  person  named  Nicomachus 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  collecting  and 
transcribing  the  laws  of  Solon.  If  we  may  rely  on 
the  account  which  Lysias  gives  of  this  man  and  his 
commission,  we  are  surprised  to  see  an  individual, 
under  the  Athenian  democracy,  invested  with  such 
extensive  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Nicomachus,  it  appears,  had  at  first 
required  no  more  than  four  months  for  the  execution 
of  his  work ;  but  he  contrived  to  delay  its  completion 
for  some  years.  And  the  laws  which  he  had  to  com- 
pile were  in  such  a  state,  and  his  operations  were 
subject  to  so  little  control,  that  he  was  able  to  insert 
forgeries  in  the  new  code,  to  suit  the  interest  of  any 
parties  who  would  pay  him  for  the  interpolation.  To 
this  man  the  oligarchical  faction  now  appUed  for 
assistance  against  Cleophon;  and  Nicomachus  drew 
out  of  his  armoury  a  weapon  made  or  pointed  for 
their  purpose.  He  fabricated  a  law  which  constituted 
the  council  itself  the  judges  of  Cleophon's  case,  and 
according  to  Lysias  paid  so  little  regard  to  decency, 
as  to  produce  this  law,  which  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  before,  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  the  trial. 
Cleophon  was  tried  by  his  enemies,  condemned,  and 
put  to  death.  But  this  mockery  of  justice  seems  not  Tumuiti  in 
to  have  been  carried  through  without  violent  opposi- 
tion ;  for  Xenophon  speaks  of  a  sedition  in  which  Cleo- 
phon lost  his  life,  and  in  which — probably  through 
the  contrivance  of  the  same  party — Callixenus,  and 
the  others  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  their 
conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  the  generals  after  the 
battle  of  Arginusffi,  made  their  escape.  They  found 
an  asylum  in  Decelea. 

TherameneSi  it  must  be  supposed,  received  inform- 
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CHAP,     ation  of  all  that  was  passing  at  Athens  during  his 
absence,  and  perhaps  the  triumph  gained  by  his  friends 
over  Cleophon  hastened  his  return  ;  though  if  the  city 
had  already  begun  to  suffer  the  miseries  of  famine 
when  he  left  it,  he  might  well  have  expected  to  find 
it  by  this  time  willing  to  submit  to  any  tenns  which 
might  be  dictated  to  it.     He  now  announced  that  he 
had  been  till  then  detained  by  Lysander,  and  at  last 
had  been  directed  to  apply  to  the  government   at 
Sparta,  which  alone  possessed  authority  to  decide  such 
questions.     It  was  not  a  time  for  scrutinising  the  con- 
duct of  Theramcnes;  the   people  was   impatient  of 
further  delay,  and  eagerly  caught  at  the  hopes  which 
he  still  held  out.     He  was  sent  with  nine  colleagues 
to  Sparta,  invested  with  full  powers.     The  embassy 
was  stopt  at  Sellasia  as  before  by  a  message  from  the 
ephors,  but  was  permitted   to  proceed  on  declaring 
itself  authorised  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty.     An 
assembly  was  then  held  to  deliberate  on  the   terms 
which  should  be  granted  to  the  vanquished  enemy. 
It  was  attended  by  deputies  from  the  allied  states ; 
and  according  to  Xenophon  many  of  them  urged  the 
Spartans  to  exercise  the  right  of  conquest  to  its  utmost 
extent,  and  instead  of  negotiating,  to   exterminate 
Athens  from  the  face  of  Greece.     The  Corinthians 
and  Thebans  contended  most  strenuously  for  the  more 
rigorous  measure ;  and  there  was  a  report,  that  on 
this  or  some  other  occasion  a  Theban  orator^  had  pro- 
posed to   raze  Athens  to  the  ground,  and  to  turn 
Attica  into  a  sheepwalk ;  while  the  Phocians  gene- 
rously remonstrated  in  behalf  of  fallen  greatness.^ 

>  Eriantbus  or  Erfanthes.  Plut  Lys.  15.  Paus.  x.  9.  9.  Xenophon  Hell,  uu 
5.  8.     fls  iyijp  c7ircy  ts  frvx<  tJtc  iv  rats  cvfxfidxois  KoM\yLtvos, 

*  This  appears,  from  a  fragment  preserved  by  Suidas  ▼.  VLji\6fianros  x^P^  to  have 
been  distinctly  related  by  the  orator  Lycurgus.  Plutarch  (Lys.  15.)  places  the 
debate  on  the  doom  of  Athens  at  a  later  period,  when  the  articles  of  the  capitula- 
tion were  supposed  to  have  been  infHnged,  and  he  represents  the  allies  as  softened 
by  a  passage  from  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  which  was  recited  at  a  banquet  by  a 
Phocian.  Scheibe  (p.  44.)  somewhat  arbitrarily  transfers  this  scene  to  Sparta, 
and  to  the  previous  occasion.    PhUottratus,  in  his  life  of  Critias  (c  1.)  represents 
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But  the  Spartans  were,  if  not  too  generous,  too  chap. 
prudent  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  their  allies  by  a 
kind  of  revenge  which  would  have  been  no  less  im- 
politic than  inhuman.  They  looked  more  to  the 
future  than  the  past ;  and  Lysander,  who  had  sent  an 
Athenian  exile  named  Aristoteles  to  prepare  them  for 
the  embassy  of  Theramenes,  had  probably  pointed  out 
the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  Athens, 
if  the  government  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  party 
which  woiJd  entirely  depend  on  their  protection.  They 
therefore  took  a  tone  of  magnanimous  forbearance, 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  consent  to  extirpate 
a  people  which  had  once  rendered  great  services  to 
Greece  in  the  most  perilous  emergencies:  a  noble  sen- 
timent, which  had  unhappily  been  dormant  in  the 
case  of  Platoea,  when  they  stood  in  a  different  relation 
to  Thebes.  The  conditions  with  which  the  embassy 
was  sent  back  were,  that  not  only  the  Long  Walls, 
but  the  fortifications  of  Pineus,  should  be  destroyed 
within  a  certain  number  of  days,  the  ships,  all  but 
twelve,  delivered  up,  the  exiles  restored,  and  that 
Athens  should  be  annexed  to  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, or  as  Xenophon  mildly  but  plainly  expresses 
it,  should  make  the  enemies  and  allies  of  Sparta  her 
o\vn,  and  should  follow  whithersoever  Sparta  might 
lead  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

With  these  terms  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues 
returned ;  and  as  they  entered  Athens,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  anxious  crowd,  which  trembled  lest 
their  embassy  might  have  proved  fruitless ;  for  famine 
was  now  extending  its  ravages  with  frightful  rapidity. 
An  assembly  was  appointed  to  be  held  the  next  day, 
to  receive  and  deliberate  on  the  report  of  the  embassy. 
But  in  the  mean  while  the  terms  were  privately  com- 

Critias  as  co-operating  with  the  Lacedemonians  for  this  end :  $ov\t^fjutr6s  t<  drowov 
•nSt  AoJCfScuftoyfoir  ^wtXdfAfiaif^v,  &S  tiii\60oros  ii  'Attuc^  dwotpayBtirit  t^s  rw 
iHPjN^Mr  dy4Kris  UK^yttBuffa :  perhfps  only  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  as  to  both 
partlci. 
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CHAP,  municated  to  many  inquirers,  and  they  excited  great 
J[^  surprise  and  indignation.  A  number  of  persons,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  generals  and  other  military 
officers^,  reproached  Theramenes  with  the  disappoint- 
ment he  had  caused  of  hopes  which  he  had  excited, 
and  declared  their  intention  of  persuading  the  people 
to  reject  the  terms  he  had  brought.  His  party  there- 
fore thought  it  expedient  to  get  rid  of  these  opponents 
before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly.  One  Agoratus 
was  suborned  to  lay  an  information  against  them 
before  the  council,  charging  them  with  a  conspiracy 
to  obstruct  the  peace ;  and  they  were  all  arrested. 
The  next  day  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  theatre  of 
Pirajus*,  the  ambassadors  made  their  report,  and 
Theramenes  urged  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
treaty,  which  notwithstanding  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers  seems  not  to  have  been  thought  binding  on 
the  people.  Several  voices  were  still  raised  against 
it ;  not  however  because  any  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained that  the  Spartans  would  not  observe  it,  and 
would  use  the  power  it  gave  them  to  treat  the  Athe- 
nians as  slaves,  but  because  it  was  seen  that  the 
restoration  of  the  exiles  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
abolition  of  democracy.  Theramenes  himself  was 
attacked,  and  his  conduct  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
trasted by  one  Cleomenes  with  that  of  Themistocles, 
who  had  outwitted  the  enemy  for  the  security  of 
Athens,  as  Theramenes  had  deceived  his  confiding 
countrjnnen  to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  defence.^ 
But  Theramenes  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  dis- 
regard these  taunts ;  it  was  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens 
that  the  walls  had  been  erected  by  Themistodes^  and  it 

'  rikfr*  ffrpan  ifyfiy  Tiycf  aeol  rwr  ro^uyx*'*'*    Lydas  c.  AgCfnL  §  13. 

'  Mourvx^tf^^^'T^^^PV*  See  Arnold  on  Thucydides  Till.  93.  Sdioeiiitiu], 
who  In  his  earlier  work  De  Com,  p.  67.  considered  the  theatre  of  Munychia  as 
distinct  fkxmi  that  in  Pinsus,  afterwards  (Amtiq,  J.  P.  Ormc  p.  S20.  n.  8.)  acknow- 
ledged  himself  convinced  of  their  Identity. 

'  Plut  Lys.  14.  Lysias  c.  Eratosth.  §  63.  draws  the  same  contrast,  6  /tih  Acutt* 
SoiiiorW  iucStrrmp  ^tulUfiiiffw  abrd,  alms  8^  robs  woklros  l^anra'H^as  jco^ciXf. 
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was  for  the  same  end  that  he  now  proposed  to  demolish     chap. 
them;  if  walls  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  city^  .  ^^^'  , 
Sparta^  which  had  none^  must  be  in  the  worst  plight  of  b.c.304. 
all.     The  majority  of  the  assembly  was  glad  to  pur- 
chase relief  from  the  horrors  of  famine  at  any  price ; 
it  adopted  the  treaty,  and  approved  of  the  proceedings 
which  had  been  instituted  against  the  persons  accused 
by  Agoratus,  who  were  committed  to  prison  for  trial.  ^ 
Lysander  then  sailed  into  Pirajus,  and  took  possession  surrender 
of  the  ships  and  the  waQs.  ^^  ^"^'"^ 

The  close  of  a  struggle  so  long  and  so  momentous,  Keview  of 
which  produced  so  great  a  change  in  the  state  of  '^*  ^^' 
Greece,  invites  us  to  pause,  and  reflect  on  the  series 
of  causes  and  eflFects  which  led  to  this  issue.  We  are 
aware  that  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  events  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular view  of  their  connection.  But  as  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  can  yield  little  either  of  instruction 
or  entertainment,  so  long  as  they  are  considered 
merely  as  insulated  facts,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
review  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  kind  of  ne- 
cessity by  which  they  appear  to  be  linked  together. 

We  must  begin  by  repeating  an  observation  which  we 
have  already  made :  that  the  war  was  inevitable,  and 
though  it  might  have  been  delayed  could  not  have 
been  prevented.  ^     It  arose  not  out  of  the  accidental 

'  Such  still  appears  to  me  the  right  explanation  and  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  fiicts  related  by  Lysias,  c.  Agor.  §§  13 — 34. ;  but  a  different  view  of  them 
has  been  taken  by  Scheibe,  whose  arguments  are  examined  in  the  Appendix 
On  the  interval  between  the  aurrender  of  Athens,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Thirty, 

*  That  the  war  was  inevitable,  is  also  maintained  by  Droysen,  in  his  Introduc- 
tit^n  to  the  Knights,  in  his  translation  of  Aristophanes,  u.  p.  286.  ;  but  for  a  reason 
which  I  cannot  adopt,  and  a  purpose  with  which  I  cannot  sympathise.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  case  which  he  endeavours  to  make,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
Cleun  from  the  misrepresentations  of  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides.  On  this 
point  I  may  And  occasion  to  say  a  word  elsewhere.  The  cause  which  in  his  view 
rendered  the  war  inevitable,  he  states  as  follows :  —  **  The  development  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  rendered  the  struggle  with  Sparta  inevitable.  As  soon  as  the 
democratical  principle  had  completely  worked  itself  out  {tieh  dmrchgearbeitet)  in 
the  internal  relations  of  the  state,  and  had  spread  so  as  to  ];>ervade  every  thing  with- 
in the  limits  marked  out  by  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Sparta,  it 
eoold  not  fidl  to  overstep  those  limits  ;  for  democracy  cannot  rest,  or  stand  still,  it 
li  like  a  fire  that  can  exist  only  as  long  as  it  continues  to  devour,  and  it  has  no 
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CHAP,  occasion  which  determined  the  time  of  its  commence- 
y  '  ,  ment,  but  out  of  the  characters  and  relative  position 
of  the  parties.  The  immediate  motive  was  not  am- 
bition, but  on  the  one  hand  jealousy,  on  the  other 
fear.  The  nature  of  the  Athenian  empire,  no  less  than 
the  genius  of  the  people,  constantly  tended  to  conquest 
and  aggression,  and  some  members  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  confederacy  were  exposed  by  their  situation  to 
frequent  collision  with  the  rival  power,  which  some- 
times encroached  upon  their  rights,  and  if  not  b\' 
actual  intrigues,  by  the  influence  of  its  reputation 
and  example  continually  threatened  the  stability  of 
their  internal  constitution.  Thus  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Megara,  had  become  implacably  hostile  to  Athens, 
and  were  eager  for  war,  from  which  they  expected 
security  and  revenge ;  and  Sparta  was  at  length  con- 

limit  or  goal  short  of  its  own  destruction.**  And  he  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that 
all  attempts  at  a  pacification  were  necessarily  futile,  inasmuch  as  the  continuance 
of  the  war  was  essential  to  the  being  of  the  deraocratical  principle  which  it  carried  out 
into  action,  the  principle  in  which  the  Athenian  people  lived  and  moved,  and  which 
could  not  be  overpowered  until  the  strength  of  the  people  was  utterly  exhausted. 

These  observations  appear  to  me  very  questionable  in  themselves,  and  not  at  all 
needed  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Peloponne:>lan  war.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  along  with  the  development  of  democracy,  and  in  a  great  measure  through  it, 
Athens  rose  to  that  height  of  power  which  rendered  her  so  formidable  to  Sparta, 
that  war  became  inevitable.  But  how  often  have  states  under  totally  different 
forms  of  government  been  placed  in  a  similar  position,  with  a  like  result  I  It  may 
further  be  granted  that  in  the  case  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  difference  of  political 
institutions  was  one  of  the  main  elements  of  their  antagonism.  But  the  effect  of 
this  difference  cannot  properly  be  attributed  to  the  institutions  on  the  one  side  more 
than  to  those  on  the  other.  Again,  it  may  be  true  that  the  genius  of  the  Athenians, 
which  made  them  impatient  of  restraint,  and  of  artificial  distinctions,  and  thus 
&voured  the  development  of  democracy,  was  just  that  which  inspired  them  with  a 
restless  ambition,  and  urged  them  to  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  others ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  because  their  institutions  were  congenial  to  their  character,  that 
the  effects  of  their  character  may  be  correctly  charged  upon  their  institutions.  So 
much  for  the  historical  explanation.  As  to  the  general  proposition,  it  must  be  owned 
that  democratical  states  are  not  more  exempt  than  others  fh>m  the  lust  of  conquest, 
not  less  ready  to  embark  in  just  and  necestaiy  wars,  especially  such  as  promise 
to  aggrandise  and  enrich  them  at  the  cost  of  a  weaker  neighbour ;  if  this  could 
ever  have  been  doubted,  it  would  be  abundantly  proved  by  the  recent  history  of  the 
United  States.  But  that  there  is  in  such  states  any  peculiar  propensity  to  mili- 
tary enterprLie ;  that  their  activity  can  never  find  a  sufiScient  range  in  any 
other  direction,  and  that,  consequently,  that  pacific  tendency  which  is  so  visible  in 
the  progress  of  the  civilised  world,  Is  essentially  irreconcilable  with  democratical 
institutions,  and  will  either  find  in  them  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its  develop- 
ment, or  prevail  only  by  sweeping  them  away  from  the  ftce  of  the  earth  — >  this  is 
a  proposition  of  which  experience  affords  no  proof,  and  which  cannot  be  affirmed 
on  any  d  priori  reasoning,  without  extreme  temerity. 
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vinced  that  the  honour  of  herstation  in  the  confederacy,  chap. 
and  perhaps  her  safety,  required  that  she  should  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  her  allies.  Beyond  these  objects 
her  views  do  not  seem  to  have  been  then  carried. 
She  was  desirous  of  humbling  Athens,  but  apparently 
without  any  design  of  stepping  into  her  place.  She 
was  the  aggressor,  but  under  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  which  gradually  overcame 
the  reluctance  inspired  by  her  habitual  caution. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  councils  no  doubt  seems  to 
have  been  entertained,  except  by  king  Archidamus, 
of  a  speedy  triumph,  while  at  Athens  the  eloquence 
of  Pericles  was  needed  to  brace  the  courage  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  contest ;  and  they  entered  upon 
it  not  so  much  with  a  strong  hope  of  victory,  as  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  better  to  run  any  risk  than  to 
hold  their  power  on  a  precarious  tenure  by  the 
sufferance  of  Sparta.  But  the  events  of  the  first  four 
or  five  years  of  the  war  wrought  a  great  change  in 
the  views  and  spirit  of  the  belligerents.  The  Athe- 
nians at  first  suffered  much  more  than  they  had  feared. 
The  devastation  of  their  territory  proved  far  more 
annoying  in  the  reality  than  their  imagination  had 
pictured  it.  The  calamities  of  war  were  aggravated 
by  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence.  The  protracted 
siege  of  Potidaa  drained  the  treasury,  and  the  main 
source  of  their  revenue  was  threatened  by  the  revolt 
of  Mitylene.  Their  spirit  sank  for  a  moment  under 
the  pressure  of  these  evils ;  they  regretted  that  they 
had  listened  to  the  counsels  of  Pericles,  and  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  enemy  was  too  much  elated  to  grant 
on  reasonable  terms.  But  when  they  found  that  they 
were  not  overwhelmed  by  such  a  series  of  violent  and 
unexpected  shocks,  their  temporary  despondency  was 
succeeded  by  increased  confidence  in  their  OAvn  energy 
and  re|purces ;  for  it  now  seemed  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger or  difficulty  which  theymight  nothopetosurmount. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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CHAP.  Already  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  when  the  plague 
./  '  ,  had  a  little  abated,  they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  conquests  in  the  remote  West.  Pericles  indeed  had 
cautioned  them  against  attempting  any  enlargement  of 
their  empire  during  the  war.  But  he  had  also  taught 
them  to  neglect  Attica,  and  to  fix  their  views  on  tlic 
sea,  as  a  boundless  field  for  new  acquisitions  by  which 
they  might  compensate  their  domestic  losses.  ^  They 
acted  in  his  spirit,  though  against  the  letter  of  his 
advice,  when  they  began  to  sound  their  way  in  Sicily. 
But  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  enterprises  there, 
they  prosecuted  the  war  with  new  vigour  at  home, 
and  gave  their  operations  a  more  decidedly  ofifensive 
character.  The  genius  of  Demosthenes  —  superior 
perhaps  in  military  afikirs  to  that  of  Pericles  —  seized 
the  right  method  of  assailing  the  enemy's  most  vul- 
nerable side,  and  Sparta,  after  having  in  her  turn  sued 
in  vain  for  peace,  saw  herself  reduced  to  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  dismay  and  perplexity.  If  Athens  had 
confined  her  attacks  to  Peloponnesus,  she  might  at 
least  have  extorted  terms  most  advantageous  to  her- 
self and  humiliating  to  her  rival.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  her  ambition  should  be  moderated  by 
success  :  the  overweening  presumption  it  inspired  dis- 
played itself  in  the  impatience  with  which  she  bore 
her  temporary  exclusion  from  Sicily. 

The  pacification  efifected  by  Hermocrates  among  the 
Sicilian  states  should  have  been  both  a  useful  check 
and  a  wholesome  warning  to  the  Athenians.  It  failed 
altogether  of  answering  the  latter  purpose ;  but  it  may 
have  contributed,  together  with  the  alarm  excited  by 
the  enterprise  of  Brasidas  and  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign in  Boeotia  to  incline  them  to  peace ;  and  personal 
motives  induced  the  leading  men  in  the  two  rival 
states  to  take  advantage  of  this  soberer  mood.     Yet 

'  Thuc.  I.  143.  IX.  62. 
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the  peace  of  Nicias  seems  never  to  have  been  con-  chap. 
sidered  by  either  party,  as  any  thing  more  than  an 
interval  for  taking  breath,  and  gaining  strength  to 
renew  the  conflict.  The  inertness  exhibited  during 
this  period  by  the  Spartan  government,  the  discord 
which  threatened  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  with 
dissolution,  the  accession  of  Argos  to  the  Athenian 
alliance,  all  tended  to  increase  the  security  with  which 
the  Athenians  looked  forward  to  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Melos  was  sacrificed  in  the  wantonness  of 
prosperity  and  power.  The  ambition  of  Alcibiades 
seconded  that  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  in  an  island  like 
Sicily  pretexts  for  intervention  could  never  long  be 
wanting ;  and  the  new  Sicilian  expedition  was  under- 
taken on  a  scale  suited  to  the  growing  vigour,  and  the 
aspiring  temper  of  the  people.  The  conquest  of  Sicily 
was  perhaps  considered  as  a  step  to  that  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  it  was  more  attractive  as  a  source  of 
revenue  than  the  dominion  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian 
confederacy. 

A  modem  historian,  whose  subject  led  him  to  spe- 
culate on  the  causes  which  determined  the  issue  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  thinks  that  far  too  much 
weight  has  been  assigned  in  this  respect  to  the  disas- 
trous event  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Athenians  have  been  unjustly  charged 
with  rashness  in  that  undertaking.^  He  attributes 
its  failure  to  the  want  of  that  support  which  the 
Athenians  had  expected  to  receive  from  the  Sicilian 
states,  without  which  no  foreign  armament,  however 
powerful,  could  have  succeeded  in  such  an  enterprise ; 
but  he  does  not  perceive  any  necessary  connection 
between  the  Sicilian  disaster  and  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Athenian  power.  We  cannot  entirely  assent 
to  either  of  these  views,  though  the  one  appears  to  us 

'   MaiibO.  Sparta,  ii.  p.  359. 
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cH\p.  to  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  other. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  the  Athenians 
miscalcuhited  the  obstacles  they  had  to  encounter, 
or  the  aid  which  they  were  to  receive,  we  think  it 
clear  that  their  first  armament  was  adequate  to  the 
immediate  object  of  the  expedition,  the  reduction  of 
Syracuse,  which  it  so  nearly  accomplished  that,  if 
the  siege  had  been  begun  a  little  sooner,  all  the 
succours  that  could  have  been  sent  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  island  and  from  Greece  could  not  have 
saved  the  place.  Whether  the  fall  of  Syracuse 
would  have  been  attended  with  the  subjugation  of 
Sicily,  is  a  different  question.  It  might  have  involved 
the  Athenians  in  a  war  with  the  other  Sicilian  states 
as  calamitous  as  their  defeat.  But  even  should  this 
not  have  been  the  immediate  result,  it  seems  certain 
that  their  ambition  would  only  have  been  inflamed 
by  such  a  conquest,  and  that  they  would  have  em- 
barked in  still  bolder  or  wilder  undertakings,  which 
their  unbending  pertinacity  would  have  rendered  no 
less  disastrous  than  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  Syracuse 
was  their  Moscow ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  so,  they 
would  have  found  one  elsewhere. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  might  be  disposed  to 
maintain  that  a  total  failure,  which  put  an  end  to  aU 
those  projects  of  conquest  in  the  West  which  had 
been  so  long  harboured  at  Athens,  was  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  partial  success.  Nevertheless  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  writer  whose  opinions  we 
have  noticed,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition was  an  event  of  little  or  no  moment  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  that  this  is  wholly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Persian  subsidies,  which  enabled 
Sparta,  though  repeatedly  vanquished,  as  often  to 
renew  the  struggle,  until  she  had  exhausted  and  over- 
powered her  adversary.  It  is  true  that  the  wonderful 
efforts  which  Athens  made  during  this  period,  prove 
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that,  but  for  the  singular  combination  of  circuin-  chap 
stances  which  rendered  the  ambition  of  Cvrus  sub-  .  ^^^^'  , 
servient  to  the  interests  of  Sparta,  the  war,  notmth- 
standing  the  losses  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  might 
have  lasted  many  years  longer,  or  might  eVen  have 
been  brought  to  a  diflFerent  issue.  But  it  seems 
equally  clear,  that  Athens  might  have  held  out  both 
against  the  Spartan  arms  and  the  Persian  gold,  until 
their  union  had  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
if  she  had  not  been  weakened  by  domestic  discord ; 
and  that,  even  if  the  Persian  court  had  remained 
neutral,  the  intrigues  of  the  oligarchical  faction  might 
have  rendered  all  her  victories  fruitless.  The  failure 
of  the  Sicihan  expedition  both  emboldened  the  leaders 
of  that  faction,  and,  by  the  increased  pressure  which 
it  threw  on  the  wealthier  citizens,  swelled  its  numbers, 
and  embittered  its  spirit.  Though  defeated  in  its 
first  attempt  to  betray  the  city,  it  never  dropt  its 
purpose.  We  cannot  indeed  pronounce  with  certainty 
that  it  deprived  the  people  of  the  services  of  Alcibiades, 
though  this  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  sequel ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that  it  contrived  the  scene  through 
which  the  last  resources  of  the  state  were  intrusted  to 
the  weak  or  faithless  hands  which  lost  or  betrayed 
them.  In  this  way  the  Sicilian  expedition  appears  to 
have  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FROM   THE    END   OF    THE    PELOPONNESUN   WAR    TO   THE 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT   OF   DEMOCRACY   AT   ATHENS. 

Establishment  of  the  Thirty. — Ly Sander's  Return  to  Sparta,  — 
Policy  of  the  Thirty, — Punishinent  of  the  Sycophants,  — A 
Spartan  Harmost  at  Athens. — Dissensions  among  the  Thirty, 
—  Theramenes  in  Opposition, — He  is  impeached  by  Critia^, 
— His  Defence  and  Execution,  —  Increased  Violence  of 
the  Thirty,  —  Death  of  Aldbiades,  —  Thrasybulus  occupies 
Phyle, — Defeats  the  Troops  of  the  Thirty,  —  Bloody  Exe- 
cutions,—  Thrasybulus  in  Pir<BUs,  —  Battle  of  Munychia, 
^-^The  Council  of  Ten, —  Interference  of  Lysander, — Ex- 
pedition of  Pausanias, — Negotiations  wUh  Sparta. — Peace 
and  Amnesty, 

CHAP.  In  the  capitulation  on  which  Athens  surrendered,  so 
'  far  as  its  t^nns  are  reported  by  Xenophon,  no 
mention  appears  to  have  been  made  of  any  change 
which  was  to  take  place  in  its  form  of  government ; 
and,  if  we  might  believe  Diodorus,  one  article  ex- 
pressly provided,  that  the  Athenians  should  enjoy 
their  hereditary  constitution.  ^  This  is  probably  an 
error ;  but  if  such  language  was  used  in  the  treaty 
it  was  apparently  designed  rather  to  insult  than 
to  deceive  the  people ;  and  the  framers  of  the  article, 
who  were  also  to  be  its  expounders,  had  in  their 
view  not  the  free  constitution  under  which  the 
city  had  flourished  since  the  time  of  Solon,  but  some 
ancient  fonn  of  misrule,  which  had  been  long  for- 
gotten, but  miglit  still  be  recovered  from  oblivion 
by  the  industry  of  such  antiquarians  as  Nicomachus. 

'  XIV.  4.  tp  woTfUtp  iroAiTcff  XP^^'^^'^ 
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Lysias  indeed  asserts  that  the  abolition  of  the  consti-     chap. 

•  •  XXXI. 

tution  was  included  among  the  offers  which  Thera-  i 
menes  made  of  his  own  accord  to  the  enemy.  ^  It  is 
at  least  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, if  it  did  not  stipulate  for  the  subversion  of  the 
democracy,  looked  forward  to  such  a  revolution  as 
one  of  the  most  certain  and  important  results  of  its 
victory.  But  it  may  have  believed  that  its  Athenian 
partisans  would  be  strong  enough  to  effect  it  >vithout 
its  interference.  And  we  gather  from  a  statement 
of  Lysias,  which  Xenophon  does  not  contradict*, 
that  Lysander,  perhaps  after  he  had  seen  the  demo- 
lition of  the  walls  begun,  leaving  his  friends  to 
complete  their  work,  sailed  a^vay  to  Samos,  now  the 
only  place  in  the  Mgean  where  the  authority  of 
SpartA  was  not  acknowledged. 

If  this  was  the  case,  he  had  scarcely  laid  siege  to  EstabUab- 
Samos  before  his  presence  was  required  at  Athens.  TWrty!^^^* 
Theramenes,  Critias,  and  their  associates,  wished  to 
give  a  legitimate  aspect  to  the  power  which  they 
meant  to  usurp,  and  to  overthrow  the  constitution  in 
the  name  of  the  people.  But  they  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  trust  to  their  own  influence  for  the  first  step ; 
and  though  Agis  was  still  at  hand,  he  might  not 
enter  so  cordially  into  their  views,  and  did  not  pos- 

'  c.  Eratosth.  §  70.  axnhs  iKtiyois  iwcrfyt\x6fitvos  rod  re  ITctpaiws  rii  rflxyi 
vcpicActr  Ktd  r^y  inrdpxovaoy  itoKvruaM  KvrdKwrtu, 

*  Eratosth.  p.  1 26.  /icrcv^/ajwrro  rcb  tirr^  Avadi>9pou  pout  ix  ^dfjutv,  Xenophon 
Indeed  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  J^ysander  did  not  leave  Athens  until  he  had 
•ettled  the  government  of  the  Thirty.  But  the  extreme  brevity  with  which 
Xenophon  touches  upon  the  events  which  he  here  professes  to  relate,  renders  it 
unsafe  to  draw  an  inference  from  his  silence  against  the  positive  testimony  of 
another  contemporary  author.  It  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  character  of 
Lysander  that  he  should  have  withdrawn  from  Athens  before  the  walls  were  de- 
stroyed, for  the  very  purpose  of  entrapping  the  Athenians  into  a  hreach  of  the  treaty, 
which  would  give  a  pretext  ibr  exacting  unreserved  obedience  to  all  his  commands. 
Lysias  seem?  to  intimate  that  Lysander  directed  his  Athenian  friends  to  take  no 
steps  with  regard  to  the  constitution  before  a  certain  time :  that  is,  probably,  until 
the  time  allowed  for  pulling  down  the  walls  —  which  it  was  pretty  certain  would 
either  not  have  been  done  or  not  done  with  the  requisite  exactness  —  should  have 
expired.  Theramenes,  H  is  said,  prevented  an  assembly  firom  being  held,  c«r  6  Kry^tu. 
ret  vr*  MKtttfov  Koiflbs  irtftMXws  vw*  adrov  4rrif>^,  If  such  was  the  state  of  the  case 
we  can  easily  understand  why  Xenophon  passed  it  over  in  silence. 
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CHAP,  sess  so  much  weight  as  Lysander.  When  therefore  a 
^^^'^  day  had  been  fixed  for  an  assembly  to  consider  the 
question  of  reforming  the  constitution^,  Lysander 
was  sent  for  to  attend  the  discussion.  It  seems  that 
on  his  arrival  he  found  the  fortifications  which  should 
by  this  time  have  been  rased  still  standing,  or  but 
partially  destroyed,  and  that  he  affected  vehement 
indiornation  at  this  breach  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  city  had  been  spared,  and  threw  out  threats  of 
proceeding  to  extremities,  if  he  did  not  actually  re-open 
the  question  of  the  doom  of  Athens  in  his  military 
council.  For  the  present  however  he  set  about  the 
work  of  destruction  -with  the  greatest  pomp  and 
solemnity.  He  assembled  a  band  of  flute-players 
from  his  fleet  and  from  the  city,  and  caused  a  part  of 
the  ships  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the 
walls  to  be  thrown  down  to  the  sound  of  their  instru- 
ments, which  the  allied  troops,  cro^vned  Avith  chaplets, 
accompanied  wth  pajans.  ^  The  principal  part  in 
the  management  of  the  business  in  the  assembly,  was 
undertaken  by  Theramenes.  He  proposed  that  the 
supreme  power  should  for  the  present  be  lodged  with 
thirty  persons,  who  should  be  authorised  to  draw  up 
a  new  code  of  laws^,  which  however  was  to  be 
conformable  to  the  ancient  institutions,  according 
to  a  model  framed  by  Dracontides. '^     The  presence 

'  Lysias,  1.  c.  wtpl  woXtrtlas  r^v  iKK\i^alay  hrolow, 

*  Plut  Lys.  15.  But  Plutarch's  account  does  not  exactly  harmonise  with  that 
of  Lysias  (Eratosth.  §  74.)  According  to  Plutarch,  Lysander  first  threatened  the 
Athenians  with  destruction,  and  when  he  had  thus  brought  them  to  complete  sub- 
mission (i¥96yrtap  wpbs  Xiravra)  caused  the  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  the  galleys  to 
be  burnt,  and  then  proceeded  to  change  the  constitution  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Thirty.  According  to  Lysias  the  threats  by  which  the  opposition  was  silenced 
were  uttered  in  the  assembly  when  the  change  of  the  constitution  was  discussed. 

■  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Xenophon's  concise  expression,  Hell.  ii.  3. 
2.  ot  rovs  trarpiovs  if6fxovs  ^vyyp^^towri,  naff  ots  iro\irt{Krowru  They  were  to  re- 
vise the  old  luws,  b  it  with  unlimited  power  of  altering  them,  and  of  adding  new 
ones. 

*  Lysias,  Eratost^i.  p.  126.  r^  iroXtrc/f  xpri<r$ai  V  AfMurorrfSiff  itwi^aip^p.  But 
the  precise  meaning;  of  these  words  is  very  doubtfdl.  There  is  almost  equal  diffi- 
(nilty,  whether  we  s  ipposc  that  they  refer  to  a  proposition  then  made,  or  to  one 
^hicb  was  to  be  made,  by  Dracon  tides. 
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of  Lysander,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pelopon-  chap. 
nesian  troops,  deterred  the  friends  of  liberty,  who  had 
not  been  involved  in  the  charge  of  conspiracy  by 
Agoratus,  from  coming  forward  to  express  their 
sentiments  on  this  proposition.  But  its  nature  and 
tendency  were  sufficiently  clear,  and  a  murmur  of 
disapprobation  ran  through  the  assembly.  Thera- 
menes  treated  it  Avith  contemptuous  defiance^;  but 
Lysander  silenced  it  by  a  graver  argument.  He  bad 
the  malcontents  take  notice,  that  they  were  at  his 
mercy,  and  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  treaty. 
The  fortifications  had  not  been  demolished  within  the 
time  prescribed^,  and  therefore  in  strictness  of  right  the 
treaty  was  void.  Thuir  lives  were  forfeited  and  might 
be  in  jeopardy,  if  they  should  reject  the  proposition 
of  Theramenes.  It  was  adopted  without  further 
hesitation;  and  a  list  of  the  Thirty,  of  whom  ten 
were  named  by  Theramenes,  ten  by  the  Athenian 
ephors,  and  ten  were  nominally  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  assembly^,  was  received  with  equal  unanimity. 
The  names  which  it  comprised,  some  of  which  soon 
became  infamously  notorious,  were :  Polyarches,  Cri- 
tias,  Melobius,  Hippolochus,  Efuclidas,  Hiero,  Mnesi- 
lochus,  Chremo,  Theramenes,  Aresias,  Diodes,  Pha}- 
drias,  ChaBrilaus,  Anajtius,  Piso,  Sophocles,  (not  the 
poet,  who  was  now  dead,)  Eratosthenes,  Charicles, 

■  This  account,  which  is  that  of  Lysias,  Eratosth.  p.  126.,  is  directly  contrary  to 
that  of  Diodorus,  xiv.  4.,  who  everywhere  chooses  to  give  Theramenes  credit  for 
the  purest  virtue  and  the  warmest  patriotism,  and  on  this  occasion  represents  him 
as  protesting  against  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchy,  until  he  was  put  to  silence 
by  Lysander's  threats.  No  mistake  is  too  gross  for  Diodorus  ;  but  one  can  hardly 
understand  Schneider's  meaning  in  his  note  on  Xenophon,  Hell.  ii.  2.  22.,  where  he 
talks  of  reconciling  Diodorus  with  Lysias  by  supposing  the  exact  reverse  of  what 
Lysias  distinctly  asserts.     Xenophon  despatches  the  whole  scene  in  three  words  : 

*  So  Diodorus  xiv.  4.,  and  Plutarch,  Lys.  15.,  who  supply  and  explain  Lysias, 
EratoAth.  p.  127. 

'  A^jca  Ik  T«y  wap6yrmy,  Lysias,  L  c.  The  whole  list  had  no  doubt  been  made  out 
beforehand  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Theramenes  really  chose  ten  out 
of  the  Thirty.  In  that  case  h..  party  would  liave  been  stronger  than  it  appears  to 
have  been  ;  and  at  least  he  could  not  have  stood  alone  in  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  afterwards  adopted. 
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CHAP. 

XXXL 


Lysander^s 
return  to 
Sparta. 


Onomacles,  Theognis,  jEschines,  Theogenes,  Cleo- 
medes,  Erasistratus,  Phido,  Dracontides,  Eumathes, 
Aristoteles,  Hippomaclius,  Mnesithides.  Besides  these 
a  board  of  Ten  was  appointed — perhaps  by  Lysander 
himself — to  govern  Piraeus.^  As  soon  as  this  affair 
was  despatched,  Lysander  departed  with  his  fleet  to 
Samos,  and  the  Peloponnesian  army  evacuated  Attica . 
The  Samians,  blockaded  by  land  and  by  sea,  were 
forced  to  capitulate  before  the  end  of  the  summer : 
they  were  permitted  to  leave  the  city,  but  not  to 
carry  away  any  part  of  their  property,  except  the 
clothes  they  wore.  These  terms  might  be  thought 
lenient,  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  ferocious 
outrage;  but  perhaps  Lysander  did  not  view  their 
conduct  in  that  light.  He  was  however  probably 
anxious  to  return  home  and  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
his  victory  to  his  admiring  countrymen,  and  may 
have  been  therefore  the  more  willing  to  treat  with  the 
besieged.  When  they  had  withdrawn,  he  supplied 
their  place  with  the  exiles  who  had  been  expelled  at 
various  times  in  the  civil  feuds  of  the  island,  put 
them  in  possession  of  all  the  property  of  the  van- 
quished party,  and  appointed  a  Council  of  Ten,  to 
govern  them,  and  secure  their  obedience.  He  then 
dismissed  the  allies  to  their  homes,  and  himself  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  squadron  returned  to  Laconia. 
He  brought  with  him  the  Athenian  galleys  sur- 
rendered   in    Piraeus — the   last  fragments   of    that 


*  Scbelbe  (p.  67.)  thinks  it  probable  that  their  functions  were  confined  to  matters 
uf  police.  They  were  no  doubt  completely  subordinate  to  the  Thirty.  In  Plato 
Epist  VIL  rijt  fjLrra$o\rii  cfy  K<d  -KtrrfiKovrd  rwts  S»lip§s  irpofi<mi<TQjf  ipxorreSf 
MvSfKa  fj^  iv  tttrrci,  8/<ira  8*  4y  Tltipcuu,  irtpi  rt  iefophr  iKartpoi  roinmv  o<ra  r* 
iv  rots  iurrwi  Sfourctv  ISei,  rptdKOPra  8^  irdyrwy  ttpxoyrts  Kortimia'ay  abroKpiroftts^ 
Scheibe  (p.  68. )  suggests  an  emendation :  irepl  t^v  ieyofdy  and  8<rB  8*  iy  r^ 
A<rT€i :  but  this  would  imply  that  the  Thirty  did  not  exercise  equal  authority  in 
Pineus.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  writer  intended  to  signify  the  func- 
tions of  the  iyopaydfiot  and  iurrvyofiou  But  there  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  the 
construction,  for  the  style  of  the  letter.  In  Thucydides  it  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained as  an  instance  of  the  blending  of  the  genera]  with  the  particular :  otra  r* 
iy  rois  iUrTtai  SioiKtTy  8c7  with  otra  r*  4y  ry  darti  ZioiKtiy  I8c<.  Yet  I  should  not 
▼enture  to  propose  the  substitutiou  of  the  present  fur  the  imperfirt. 
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maritime   power    wliich   he   had   broken^ — trophies     chap. 


from  the  prizes  taken  at  jEgos-potami,  and  470  talents, 
the  remainder  of  the  tribute  which  he  had  collected 
from  the  Asiatic  cities  during  the  absence  of  Cyrus. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  from  a  story  which, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  is  related 
by  several  later  writers,  with  circumstances  too 
minute  and  probable  to  be  rejected,  that  he  had 
previously  sent  a  larger  sum — perhaps  not  much  less 
than  1000  talents — which  he  is  said  to  have  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Gylippus,  the  hero  of  Syracuse.^ 
Gylippus  was  subject  to  the  same  infirmity  which  had 
occasioned  the  disgrace  of  his  father  Cleandridas.  He 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  embezzling  a  part  of 
the  treasure,  was  detected,  and  banished,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life  by  fasting.  ^  But  even  the  sum  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  was  probably  the  largest  that  had 
ever  been  carried  at  one  time  to  Sparta.  To  this  were 
added  crowns,  and  various  other  presents,  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  Lysander  by  many  cities,  which 

*  Xenophon  (HeU.  ii.  3.  8. )  sajrs,  that  he  carried  away  all  but  the  twelve,  which 
by  the  treaty  were  to  be  left  to  the  Athenians,  and  seems  to  know  nothing  of  any 
haying  been  burnt ;  while  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  (Lys.  16.)  as  if  all 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  This  of  course  is  absurd.  But  it  is  very  probable 
that  there  were  many  which  were  not  thought  worth  carrying  away. 

'  Xenophon  clearly  states  the  470  talents  to  have  been  carried  to  Sparta  by  Ly- 
sander himself.  Diodorus,  xiii.  106.,  relates,  that  he  sent  Gylippus  to  Sparta  with 
1 500  talents  immediately  after  his  victory  at  .£g06-potami  —  at  least  before  he 
came  to  Athens.  Plutarch,  Lys.  16.,  supposes  the  money  to  have  been  sent  after 
the  surrender  of  Athens ;  and  in  Nic.  28.,  citing  Timseus,  he  mentions  1000  talents 
as  the  sum.  It  is  remarkable  that  this,  added  to  that  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
should  come  so  near  to  the  amount  stated  by  Diodorus.  Hence  we  are  led  to  con- 
jecture that  the  two  larger  numbers  are  not  owing  to  exaggeration,  but  that  Gylip- 
pus was  sent  home  with  1000  talents  —  probably  after  the  surrender  of  Athens  -— 
and  that  the  470  talents  were  the  surplus  left  by  the  siege  of  Samoa.  Diodorus 
seems  to  have  thrown  the  two  sums  together,  and  to  have  given  the  amount  in 
round  numbers.  Scheibe  (p.  61.  n.  5.)  njects  Xenophon 's  statement,  because  it 
is  apparently  at  variance  with  those  of  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Posldonius  in  Athe- 
nsus,  vL  233.  (who  however  says  nothing  as  to  the  time,  and  therefore  does  not 
contradict  Xenophon.)  One  should  have  thought  that  on  such  a  point  Xenophon 
was  rather  the  better  authority,  even  if  it  was  not  in  itself  more  probable,  that 
Lysander,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  home,  should  have  preferred 
bringing  the  treasure  himself. 

■  Posldonius  in  Athensus  vi.  p.  234.  A.  Scheibe  (p.  62.  n.  9.)  finds  an  incon- 
sistency, which  I  cannot  perceive,  between  this  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death, 
and  the  &ct  of  his  banishment  reported  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus. 
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CHAP,  were  eager  to  testify  their  gratitude  and  admiration,  or 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  conqueror.  This  influx  of 
wealth  was  viewed  with  jealousy  by  several  Spartans, 
who  perhaps  dreaded  the  effect  it  might  produce  both 
on  their  foreign  policy,  and  their  domestic  institutions ; 
the  example  of  Gylippus,  though  by  no  means  an  extra- 
ordinary case,  might  seem  to  confinn  their  views; 
and  it  appears  that  a  proposal  was  made  to  dedicate 
the  whole  to  the  Delphic  god.^  But  Lysander  and 
his  friends  strenuously  resisted  this  measure,  and 
prevailed  on  the  ephors  or  the  people  to  let  the 
treasure  remain  in  the  public  coffers.  A  part  was 
employed  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  Sparta, 
and  the  merits  of  the  individuals  who  had  principally 
helped  to  achieve  it.  Lysander  himself  adorned  one 
of  the  Spartan  temples  with  memorials  of  his  two 
victories,  of  Notium  and  JEgos-potami^ ;  and  the 
first  might  indeed  justly  be  considered  as  having 
opened  the  way  for  the  last.  Tripods  of  extraor- 
dinary size  were  dedicated  at  Amyclse^ ;  and  at  Delphi 
the  statues  of  the  tutelary  Twins,  Zeus,  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Posidon,  forming  part  of  a  great  group, 
which  comprised  those  of  Lysander — who  was  repre- 
sented receiving  a  crown  from  Posidon — his  sooth- 
sayer Abas,  Hermon,  the  Megarian,  the  master  of  his 
galley,  and  upwards  of  twenty-nine  other  persons, 
Spartans  or  natives  of  other  cities,  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  at  iEgos-potami,  long  attested  the 
gratitude  of  Sparta  toward  gods  and  men.* 

'  Plutarch,  Lys.  17.,  who  cites  Theopompus  and  Ephonis  for  the  main  fact,  com- 
pared with  Athensos  vi.  p.  233.,  who  says  that,  according  to  some  authors,  before 
Lysander's  victory  the  Spartans  used  to  consecrate  all  their  gold  and  silver  to 
Apollo  in  Delphi. 

»  Pans.  HI.  17.  4.  ■  Id.  iii.  18.  8. 

*  Paus.  z.  9.  7.  The  reader  may  have  observed  that  this  passage  of  Pausanias  b 
referred  to  by  a  modem  historian  in  support  of  the  assertion,  that  the  policy  of  the  Lace- 
dtemonian  government  seems  to  have  met  the  vanity  of  Lysander  in  the  endeavour  to  give 
more  than  its  due  splendour  to  the  victory  of  Notium.  Nine  statues  were  dedicated 
on  the  occasion,  &c.  The  statues  dedicated  were  above  twiMity-nine ;  for  there  is 
a  chasm  in  the  text  of  Pausanias  through  which  a  name  or  names  have  dropt     But 
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In  the  mean  while  the  party  which  had  usurped  chap. 
the  supreme  authority  at  Athens,  had  been  unfolding  i 
the  real  character  of  its  domination.  The  first  Policy  of 
care  of  the  Thirty  was  to  provide  themselves  with  ****  Thirtx. 
instruments  suited  to  their  purposes ;  they  filled  all 
important  posts  with  their  creatures.  The  Archon, 
Pythodorus,  had  been  one  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  ephoralty  seems  to  have  merged  in  their  own 
office.  The  council  was  already  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  their  partisans,  and  needed  but  few 
purifying  changes ;  it  was  now  to  become  the  sole 
tribunal  for  state  trials.  It  might  have  been  inferred 
from  the  language  of  Xenophon  in  his  History,  that  the 
legislative  functions  which  they  professed  to  assume 
were  merely  nominal;  but  we  collect  from  a  hint 
which  he  drops  elsewhere^,  that  they  availed  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  of  this  branch  of  their 
authority,  to  promulgate  laws,  or  regulations  of 
police,  either  by  way  of  precaution  or  of  pretext,  and 
that  they  exercised  a  censorial  control  over  the 
occupations  and  conduct  of  their  subjects.  But  it  is 
probable  that  they  never  intended  to  publish  any 
code,  much  less  any  constitution  which  might  limit 
their  power.  Their  main  object,  in  which  they  seem 
to  liave  been  unanimous,  was  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
Themistocles  and  Pericles :  to  reduce  Athens  to  the 
i-ank  of  a  petty  town,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  without 
colonies  or  commerce,  incapable  of  resisting  the  will 
of  Sparta,  or  of  exciting  her  jealousy.  It  must  have 
been  with  the  design  of  signifying  this  leading  maxim 
of  their  administration  in  a  sensible  manner,  that 

there  is  no  allusion  in  the  whole  passage  to  the  battle  of  Notlum,  or  to  any  victory 
hut  that  of  vEgos-potaroi.  It  seems  to  be  to  this  group  that  Plutarch  alludes, 
Lys.  1 8.,  where  he  says,  that  Lysander  sot  up  his  own  statue  at  Delphi  in  bronxe, 
and  that  of  each  of  the  admirals  (rw  wavdpxo**'  iKdarov),  —  Some  remarkable 
discrepancies  between  Xenophon  and  Plutarch  in  their  accounts  of  the  proceedings 
of  Lysander  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  .Sgos-potami,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Appendix. 

>  Mem.  I.  2.  31. 
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CHAP,  they  altered  the  position  of  the  bema  from  which  the 
orators  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  Pnyx,  so  that 
it  mifirht  no  lonojer  command  a  view  of  the  sea  and 
of  Salamis,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  fact.  * 
They  still  more  distinctly  intimated  their  intention, 
while  they  took  a  step  toward  carrying  it  into  effect, 
by  selling  the  materials  of  the  magnificent  arsenal, 
which  it  had  cost  1000  talents  to  build,  for  three,  to 
a  contractor  who  undertook  to  demolish  and  clear 
it  away.  ^  It  was  perhaps  at  a  later  period,  and  for 
their  own  security,  that  they  destroyed  the  fortresses 
on  the  borders  of  Attica.  ^  If  they  had  succeeded  in 
their  aims,  the  history  of  Athens  might  now  have 
been  said  to  have  closed ;  for  it  would  have  ceased 
materially  to  affect  the  course  of  events  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  and  could  have  possessed  no  interest  but 
such  as  might  belong  to  the  internal  changes  or 
quarrels  of  the  oligarchy. 

Happily  for  their  country  the  diversity  of  their 
character  was  too  great  to  be  reconciled  even  by 
the  sense  of  their  common  interest,  and  proved  a 
source   of  dissension   which  became   fatal   to  their 


'  Plutarch  Them.  19.  The  nature  of  this  change  remains  as  obscure  as  ever,  and 
the  fact  itself  begins  to  appear  very  doubtful.  An  explanation,  seemingly  satisfec- 
tory,  had  been  proposed  by  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  in  his  elegant  and  interesting 
little  work,  Athena  and  Attica^  p.  73.,  where  he  observes  that  there  are  very  dis' 
tinct  remains  of  another  bema,  which  hat  evidently  been  mutilated  by  design^  at  a 
dUtance  of  about  twenty-five  yards  immediatehf  behind  the  existing  one.  From  the 
former  the  sea  is  distineUy  visible,  from  the  latter  it  is  not.  But  subsequent  observ- 
ations have  raised  apparently  insurmountable  olQcctions  to  thte  hypothesis.  See 
Mr.  Stanley,  On  Greeh  Topography,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  i.  p.  56.,  where  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  —  What  therefore  is  the  explanation  of  the  story  in  P/tc- 
tarch  yet  remains  to  be  determined,  unless  we  adopt  the  ingenious  conjecture  that  it 
arose  from  the  transference  of  the  ossemMies  from  the  Dionysian  thetUre  which  hohs 
out  on  the  sea  to  the  Pnyx.  As  to  the  Thirty,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  they 
ever  held  an  assembly  in  the  Pnyx.  The  only  one  we  shall  hear  of  during  their 
reign  was  held  in  the  Odeum. 

'  The  destruction  of  the  vcc^ia  Is  distinctly  imputed  to  the  Thirty  as  their 
voluntary  act,  both  by  Isocrates  Areop.  p.  201.  Tauchnitz,  where  the  contract  b 
specified,  and  by  Lysias  Eratosth.  §  101.,  though  In  another  passage,  Agorat.  p.  134., 
he  couples  it  with  the  demolition  of  the  walls  and  the  surrender  of  the  ships. 
But  from  another  passage  (Nicom.  p.  185.)  it  would  appear  that  the  destruction 
was  not  completed,  for  he  mentions  robs  ydws  ofjcovs  Kcd  r^  reixn  r^pucarafi^rra, 

*  Lysias  Eratosth.  p.  124. 
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power.  The  men  whose  ability  and  energy  gave  chap. 
them  the  predominance  over  the  rest  were  hurried  ,  ^""^'' . 
by  the  violence  of  their  passions  into  excesses  from 
"Nvhich  their  more  prudent  and  moderate  associates 
recoiled,  but  which  they  were  unable  to  prevent. 
For  some  time  they  preserved  a  show  of  decency  in 
their  proceedings,  and  some  of  their  acts  were  so 
generally  acceptable,  that  the  means,  though  contrary 
to  law  and  justice,  might  to  many  seem  to  be  sanc- 
tified by  the  end.  The  first  prosecutions  were  directed  Punish- 
chiefly  against  a  class  of  men  who  were  universally  Srayco. 
odious,  and  had  contributed  more  than  any  others  p***"^ 
to  involve  the  state  in  the  evils  from  which  they 
themselves  now  justly  suffered,  the  informers,  or 
sycophants  as  they  were  called  at  Athens,  who  had 
perverted  the  laws,  corrupted  the  tribunals,  and  had 
gained  an  infamous  livelihood  by  the  extortion  which 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  practise  on  wealthy  and 
timid  citizens,  but  more  especially  on  foreigners 
subject  to  Athenian  jurisdiction,  who  were  thus  more 
than  by  any  other  grievance  alienated  from  the  sove- 
reign state.  The  most  notorious  of  these  pests  of 
the  commonwealth  were  eagerly  condemned  by  the 
council;  and  their  punishment  was  viewed  with 
pleasure  by  all  honest  men.  Yet  the  satisfaction  it 
caused  must  have  been  a  little  allayed  in  some  minds 
by  the  reflection,  that  the  form  of  proceeding  by 
which  they  were  condemned  was  one  under  which  the 
most  innocent  might  always  be  exposed  to  the  same 
fate.  According  to  the  new  regulation  the  Thirty 
presided  in  person  over  the  trials  held  by  the  council : 
two  tables  were  placed  in  front  of  the  benches  which 
they  occupied,  to  receive  the  balls,  or  tokens,  by 
which  the  councillors  declared  their  verdict,  and 
which  instead  of  being  dropt  secretly  into  a  box, 
were  now  to  be  openly  deposited  on  the  board,  so 
that   the  Thirty  might  see   which  way  every  man 
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CHAP,     voted.  ^     These   however  were   not   the   only   cases 
^  which  they  brought  before  the  council,  even  in  the 

early  part  of  their  reign.  The  persons  who  before 
the  surrender  of  the  city  had  been  arrested  on  infor- 
mation, partly  procured  by  bribery^,  and  partly  ex- 
torted by  fear,  or  by  the  rack,  charging  them  with  a 
conspiracy  against  the  state,  but  who  had  really  been 
guilty  of  no  offence  but  that  of  expressing  their 
attachment  to  the  constitution  which  was  now 
abolished,  were  soon  after  brought  to  a  mock  triaP, 
and  judicially  murdered.  Among  them  was  Eucrates 
the  brother  of  Nicias,  who  had  been  elected  general 
after  the  battle  of  ^gos-potami,  and  had  been  strongly 
solicited  by  the  oligarchical  faction  to  join  them  and 
to  share  the  power  which  they  were  preparing  to 
seize,  but  believing  it  still  possible  to  preserve  the 
internal  freedom  of  the  commonwealth,  had  declined 
their  offers  and  resisted  their  intrigues*,  Strombi- 
chides,  whom  we  have  seen  commanding  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  ^,  and  many  other  citizens  of  like  quality 
and  merit.  ^  And  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
these  were  the  only  political  adversaries  sacrificed 
by  the  Thirty  during  the  period  in  which  they  exer- 

*  Lysias  Agorat  p.  133. 

'  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Agoratiis  himself!  One  of  the  persons 
whom  he  named  turned  informer  to  save  his  life  ;  Xenophon,  a  native  of  learia,  was 
racked,  and  afterwards  put  to  death,  without  making  any  disclosure.  Lysias  Agorat. 
p.  13d. 

'  Lysias,  p.  133.  *Eirc(8^  olTptdKorra  Ktn€or^i0iij<rap,  tvQias  KpUrv  rois  iu^pdai 
robots  iwoiow  iv  r-p  fiovKp. 

*  Lysias  De  public,  bo.  Nic.  tr.  p.  150.  fuiWoy  tlXtro  irpdrrwv  &ir^p  r^f  OfAtrd^ 
(MS  trtarripias  dTo\4(r0ai  I)  iwdkof  rtixv  KaBcupoitiitva^  koL  rdi  vavs  rois  iroXcfJotf 
irapaStSo/iiyof,  ical  rh  hitirtpov  irX^Bos  KorojliovKo^fifyoy.  Scheibe  (p.  52.  n.  19.) 
thinks  that  it  might  be  inferred  from  these  words,  that  Eucrates  was  put  to  death 
before  the  Thirty  came  into  office.  But  this  seems  to  be  pressing  the  orator's 
language  with  unnecessary  preciseness.  Lysias  probably  only  means  to  say,  that  Eu- 
crates was  willing  to  die  rather  than  consent  to  measures  which  involved  the  con- 
sequences here  enumerated.  It  would  not  follow  that  he  was  actually  put  to 
death  before  the  surrender  of  the  city ;  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  he  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  leading  men,  who  were  named  in  the  list  of  the  conspiimtors. 

'  Lysias  Agorat  p.  130. 

*  Lysias  Agorat  p.  135.  Though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  orator  here 
confines  himself  to  the  persons  who  suffered  immediately  in  consequence  of  the 
information  given  by  Agoratus,  or  considers  him  as  chargeable  with  all  the  bloodshed 
by  the  Thirty. 
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cised  their  power  with  the  greatest  moderation.     Nor     chap. 
was  the  race  of  the  sycophants  exterminated.     Some  ,  ^^^^  . 
purchased   the   patronage   of  the   new  government 
by  the  same  arts  as  they  had  practised   under  the 
democracy.  ^ 

Even  such  executions  might  be  considered  as  among 
the  temporary  evils  incident  to  every  political  revolu- 
tion ;  and  there  were  some  of  the  Thirty  who  did  not 
wish  to  multiply  them  more  than  was  necessary  to 
their  safety.  But  the  greater  number,  and  above  all 
Critias,  did  not  mean  to  stop  here ;  and  perhaps  some 
signs  of  discontent  soon  became  visible,  which  gave 
them  a  pretext  for  insisting  on  the  need  of  stronger 
measures,  and  of  additional  safeguards.  Two  of  their 
number,  JEschines  and  Aristoteles,  were  deputed  by 
common  consent  to  Sparta,  to  obtain  a  body  of  troops 
to  garrison  the  citadel.  The  ground  alleged  was,  that 
there  were  turbulent  men  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  before  their  government  could  be  settled  on  a 
firm  basis ;  and  they  undertook  to  maintain  the  gar- 
rison as  long  as  itspresence  should  be  required.  Xeno- 
phon's  language  seems  to  imply  that  Lysander  was  at 
this  time  at  Sparta^ ;  whether  present  or  absent,  he 
exerted  his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  and  in- 
duced the  ephors  to  send  the  force  which  they  desired, 

>  bf  sUu  EntMth.  §  46.  Andocides  De  Myst  §  99.  hs  iv  9rif^>tport^  fihf  ovkO' 
^itprAy  Iftj,  ^i'  6\iyapx(^  8i,  &s  fi^  iu^ayKcuretifis  rd  xp^fuera  dvodouvcu  otra  ovko^ 
fwrrmw  lAo^cr,  ^8o^Xf v«f  roU  rpiJucovra.  .  I  owe  these  references  to  Scheibe,  p.  70. 

'  Hell.  iL  3.  13.  iriya^atnts  is  AeucfUedtiofa  tirutTaM  Aiceu^pop  ^fXivpobs  c^lci 
(vftrpo^cu  i\B^7¥t  Scheibe,  p.  166.,  considers  this  as  unequivocal  and  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  fact ;  but  he  justly  observes  that  Lysander  during  the  short  stay 
which  he  made  at  Sparta  on  the  occasion  mentioned  by  Plutarch  Lys.  20.  when  he 
was  charged  with  grave  offences  by  Phamabazus,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  exert 
influence  in  behalf  of  his  Athenian  friends.  He  must  therefore,  Scheibe  thinks, 
have  returned  home  on  some  previous  occasion,  which  has  not  been  recorded : 
toon  after  the  taking  of  Athene,  when  hit  influence  was  ttiU  powerful.  There 
would  indeed  be  no  otiiection  to  this  conjecture,  according  to  that  view  of  the  chro- 
nology of  this  period  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  Appendix  On 
the  interval  between  the  turrender  of  Athens  and  the  appointment  of  the  Thirty  ;  but 
it  is  quite  Inconsistent  with  Schcibe*s,  according  to  which  several  months  elapsed 
after  the  surrender,  before  the  Thirty  were  appointed ;  so  that  their  deputation 
could  not  have  been  sent  to  Sparta  long  before  the  time  when  Lysander  is  known 
to  have  returned,  but  shorn  of  his  influence. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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CHAP,     under  the  command  of  Callibius,  who  was  invested 
,  with  the  authority  of  harmost.     His  arrival  released 

A  Spartan  CHtias  and  his  colleagues  from  all  the  restraints 
hitherto  imposed  on  them  by  their  fears  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  They  courted  him  ivith  an  obse- 
quiousness proportioned  to  the  wantonness  of  the 
tyranny  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  exercise  with 
his  sanction  and  aid.  The  footing  on  which  they 
stood  with  him  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  a  single 
fact.  An  Athenian  named  Autolycus,  of  good  family 
and  condition,  who  in  his  youth  had  distinguished 
himself  by  a  gymnastic  victory,  had  in  some  way  or 
other  offended  Callibius,  who,  according  to  the  Spartan 
usage,  raised  his  truncheon  to  strike  him.  But 
Autolycus,  not  yet  inured  to  such  discipline,  prevented 
the  blow  by  bringing  him  to  the  ground.  Lysander, 
it  is  said,  when  Callibius  complained  of  this  affront, 
observed  that  he  did  not  know  ho^  to  govern  freemen. 
He  however  understood  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
principally  to  deal ;  for  the  Thirty  soon  after  gratified 
him  by  putting  Autolycus  to  death. 

In  return  for  such  deference  he  placed  his  troops  at 
their  disposal,  to  lead  whom  they  would  to  prison ; 
and  now  the  catalogue  of  political  offences  was  on  a 
sudden  terribly  enlarged.  The  persons  who  were  now 
singled  out  for  destruction,  were  no  longer  such  only 
as  had  made  themselves  odious  by  their  crimes,  or  had 
distinguished  themselves  on  former  occasions  by  their 
opposition  to  the  ruling  party,  but  men  of  unblemished 
character,  without  any  strong  political  bias,  who  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  their  merits  or 
services,  and  might  be  suspected  of  preferring  a 
popular  government  to  the  oligarchy  imder  which  they 
were  living.  Xenophon  seems  to  believe  that  Critias 
was  inflamed  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  exile.  But  it  would  appear  that 
ambition  and  cupidity,  rather  than  resentment,  were 
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the  main  springs  of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  calculated  chap. 
with  great  coolness  the  fruits  of  his  nefarious  deeds.  ^^^^ 
Nor  was  it  merely  political  jealousy  that  determined 
his  choice  of  his  victims  ;  the  immediate  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  confiscation  of  their  property  was  at 
least  an  equally  powerful  inducement.  It  is  uncertain 
to  which  of  these  motives  we  should  refer  the  execution 
of  Niceratus  the  son  of  Nicias,  who  shared  his  uncle's 
fate,  but  may  have  been  involved  in  it  more  by  his 
wealth  than  by  his  relation  to  Eucrates.  It  was  per- 
haps on  the  like  account,  rather  than  because  of  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  people,  that 
Antiphon,  who  during  the  war  had  equipt  two  galleys 
at  his  own  expense,  was  now  condemned  to  death.  ^ 
And  it  was  most  probably  with  no  other  object  that 
Leon,  an  inhabitant  of  Salamis,  who  seems  to  have 
been  universally  respected,  and  a  great  number  of  hU 
townsmen,  were  dragged  from  their  homes  and  con- 
signed to  the  executioner.  The  case  of  Leon  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
policy  of  the  oligarchs.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  they  had  begun  to  dispense 
with  the  assistance  of  the  council ;  and  Leon  was  put 
to  death  without  any  form  of  trial.  But  they  did  not 
think  it  expedient  always  to  employ  the  foreign  troops 
on  their  murderous  errands ;  they  often  used  Athe- 
nians as  their  ministers  on  such  occasions,  and  men 
who  did  not  belong  to  their  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
implicating  them  in  the  guilt  and  odium  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. When  they  had  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  Leon,  they  sent  for  Socrates  and  four  other  persons, 


1  This  Antipbon  has  been  confounded  witb  tbe  celebrated  orator  1  One  migbt 
have  thought  that,  eren  if  the  manner  in  which  he  is  described  by  Xenophon,  ii.  3. 
40.  had  not  been  sufficient  to  guard  any  one  possessing  moderate  powers  of  histo- 
rical combination  from  so  gross  a  mistake,  it  should  have  been  prevented  by  the 
language  of  Thucydides,  tiil  68.,  who  says  that  Antiphon  was  brought  to  trial  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  In  establishing  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Could 
this  have  been  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Thirty  ? 

V  S 
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CHAP,  and  ordered  them  to  go  and  fetch  him  from  Salamis.^ 
As  his  innocence  was  no  less  notorious  than  the  fate 
which  awaited  him,  Socrates,  on  leaving  the  presence 
of  the  Thirty,  instead  of  obeying  their  commaads,  re- 
turned home.     The  rest  executed  their  commission. 

amo^"*the*        Thcsc  atrocitics  soon  began  to  spread  general  alarm ; 

Thirty  for  no  one  could  perceive  any  principle  or  maxim  l)y 
which  they  were  to  be  limited  for  the  future ;  there 
was  on  the  contrary  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
would  be  continually  multiplied  and  aggravated. 
Theramenes,  who  was  endowed  with  a  keen  tact  which 
enabled  him  readily  to  observe  the  bent  of  public 
opinion,  was  early  aware  of  the  danger  into  which  his 
colleagues  were  rushing ;  and  he  remonstrated  Avith 
Critias  on  the  imprudence  of  creating  themselves  ene- 
mies by  putting  men  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  had  filled  eminent  stations,  or  performed 
signal  services,  under  the  democracy ;  for  it  did  not 
follow  that  they  might  not  become  peaceful  and  useful 
subjects  of  the  oligarchy,  since  there  had  been  a  time 
when  both  Critias  and  himself  had  courted  popular 
favour.  But  Critias  contended  that  they  were  now 
in  a  position  which  they  could  only  maintain  by  force 
and  terror,  and  that  every  man  who  had  the  means 
of  thwarting  their  plans,  and  who  was  not  devoted  to 
their  interest,  must  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  This 
argument  seems  for  the  time  to  have  satisfied  Thera- 
menes. But  as  the  deeds  of  blood  followed  each  other 
with  increasing  rapidity,  and  the  murmurs  of  all 
honest  citizens,  though  stifled  in  public,  began  to  find 
vent  in  private  circles,  Theramenes  again  warned  his 
colleagues,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  oligarchy 
to  subsist  long  on  its  present  narrow  basis.  He  wished 
that  they  might  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  foreign 

'  Plato  Epist  VII.  T&  re  AWa  «ra2  .  . .  tMcpdrn  ,  , ,  M  riva  rw  iroXirdy  fuSt 
fffrc  0o6\oiro  *trt  fiii. 
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garrison,  and  foresaw  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  chap. 
present  course,  they  could  never  safely  dismiss  it.  ,  ^^^^  . 
His  advice  now  produced  some  effect  on  them ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  not  so  much  by  the 
danger  which  he  pointed  out  as  by  the  warning  itself. 
They  knew  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  never  adhered 
to  any  party  which  he  believed  to  be  sinking,  and  sus- 
pected that  he  might  be  meditating  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  new  revolution,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Four  Hundred.  And  though  his  character  was  so 
generally  understood  that  he  had  acquired  a  homely 
nickname  ^,  which  expressed  the  readiness  with  which 
he  shifted  his  side,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
adapted  himself  to  every  change  of  circumstances,  still 
he  might  again  become  a  rallying-point  for  the  disaf- 
fected. To  guard  against  this  danger  they  determined 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  an  expedient  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  former  oligarchy. 
They  made  out  a  list  of  3000  citizens,  who  were  to 
enjoy  a  kind  of  franchise  which  perhaps  was  never 
exactly  defined ;  but  one  of  its  most  important  privileges 
was,  that  none  of  them  should  be  put  to  death  without 
a  trial  before  the  council.  All  other  Athenians  were 
outlawed,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Thirty,  who 
might  deal  as  they  thought  fit  with  their  lives  and 
property.  ^ 

Theramenes  objected  to  the  new  constitution,  both  Thenmenet 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  the  privileged  body,  811100^' 
and  its  arbitrary  limitation,  which  would  show  that 
the   selection   did  not  proceed  upon  any  ground  of 
merit.     Since  they  meant  to  govern  by  force,  it  was 

'  K6$o^s  —  a  shoe  which  fitted  either  foot.  Aristoph.  Ran.  530.  rh  ^cro- 
arpdiptuf  wpbt  rh  fia\0aK^tpoy  8«(iot;  wpbt  iiylipdt  cori,  Ktd  ^(htu  ^pafi4rovSt  cf.  u. 
968.  The  allusion  in  Aristophanes  seems  directly  to  contradict  Hinrichs,  De  Tke- 
rnmenit,  Crilia,  et  Thrcwybuli  Rebus,  who  says,  p.  31.,  of  Theramenes  :  "  ubi  factl- 
onem  aliquam  in  civitate  nimis  eresixrt  animadvertcbat  sententiam  mutasse  viderl 
▼olehaf 

'  If  Dracontides  was  the  author  of  this  proposition,  the  language  of  Lysias,  dted 
above,  p.  167.,  might  admit  of  explanation. 
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CHAP,  impolitic,  he  said,  to  establish  such  a  disproportion 
.  between  their  strength  and  that  of  the  governed.  His 
objections  were  overruled,  but  not  wholly  neglected. 
They  perhaps  suggested  the  precaution  w^hich  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  adopted:  Under  pretext  of  a 
review  all  the  citizens  were  deprived  of  their  arms, 
except  the  Knights,  and  the  Three  Thousand,  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  cope  with  the  rest.  The  Thirty 
now  believed  themselves  completely  secure,  and  grew 
more  and  more  reckless  in  the  indulgence  of  their  ra- 
pacity and  cruelty.  In  the  low  state  to  which  the 
Athenian  finances  were  reduced  the  maintenance  of 
the  garrison  was  a  burden  which  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  support ;  and,  among  other  extraordinary 
means  of  raising  supplies,  it  appears  that  they  resorted 
to  the  spoliation  of  the  temples.  ^  But  this  was  an  ex- 
pedient which  probably  required  some  caution  and 
secrecy,  and  which  could  not  be  carried  beyond  certain 
limits.  One  which  perhaps  appeared  both  safer  and 
more  productive  was  suggested  by  Piso  and  Theognis, 
two  of  their  number,  who  observed  that  several  of  the 
resident  aliens  were  known  to  be  ill  aflfected  to  the  oli- 
garchy, and  thus  afforded  an  excellent  pretext  for 
plundering  the  whole  class.  They  therefore  proposed 
that  each  of  the  Thirty  should  have  one  of  the  wealthy 
aliens  assigned  to  him,  should  put  him  to  death,  and 
take  possession  of  his  property.  Theramenes  very 
truly  remarked,  that  the  sycophants  who  had  rendered 
the  democracy  odious  to  many,  had  never  done  any 
thing  so  iniquitous  as  what  was  now  contemplated  by 
the  persons  who  were  used  to  style  themselves  the  best 

>  Lysias  c  EratOBtta.  p.  129.  Mp  r»y  Upwf,  h  olrroi  rii  fAlr  kwiSovro,  r&  8*  tlaSv' 
res  ifilatyop,  Isocrates  Areopagit  i27.  r^r  UrifMOKpariop  offrw  Kovft.4\<Ttura»  r^v  ir6Kiv 
KoX  rails  Upoit  Kcd  rott  datoit  .  .  .  robs  ik  rpidKoyra  riap  fik¥  duf  A^orrai,  rd  8^ 
cv\i\caanas.  This  Is  most  probably  what  Philostratus  alluded  to  in  the  words  itpo^ 
tlZov  tk  rh  Upbi  (v.  Grit  init)  which,  as  I  learn  fironi  Bach,  Frapm,  Critia,  p.6.> 
have  suggested  the  conjecture,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  quit  Athens  by  a  charge 
of  impiety.  But  Philostratui  appears  to  be  speaking  of  his  conduct  during  the 
government  of  the  Thirty. 
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sort  of  people^ ;  for  they  had  never  taken  away  l>oth  chap. 
money  and  life ;  and  he  apprehended  with  good  reason 
that  this  measure  would  render  the  aliens  generally 
hostile  to  the  government.  But  his  colleagues,  after 
what  they  had  already  done,  were  not  disposed  to 
view  this  question  on  the  moral  side ;  and,  having 
braved  the  hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  were 
not  afraid  of  provoking  the  aliens.  The  proposition 
was  adopted,  and  Theramenes  was  invited  to  single 
out  his  prey  with  the  rest ;  but  he  refused  to  stain  his 
hands  with  this  innocent  blood.  It  was  however  re- 
solved to  begin  by  taking  ten  lives ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  covering  the  real  motive,  two  of  the  victims  were 
to  be  poor  men,  who  would  therefore  be  supposed  to 
have  suffered  for  some  political  offence. 

It  is  to  one  of  the  persons  whose  life  was  threatened 
by  this  nefarious  scheme,  that  we  owe  a  minute  and  lively 
description  of  one  scene  from  the  Athenian  Reign  of 
Terror.  Cephalus,  a  Syracusan,  had  been  induced  by 
the  persuasions  of  Pericles,  and  perhaps  in  pai't  by 
the  state  of  affairs  in  his  native  city,  to  migrate  to 
Athens.  Two  of  his  sons,  Polemarchus  and  Lysias, 
had  afterwards  joined  the  colonists  sent  out  to  Thurii, 
where  Lysias,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  his  talent  for  oratory,  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  masters.  When  the  disasters 
of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  had  ruined  their  interest 
in  all  the  Italiot  cities,  Lysias  and  his  brother  were 
compelled  to  quit  Thurii  on  the  charge  of  Atticism  (of 
taking  the  Athenian  side  in  political  questions),  and 
they  returned  to  Athens,  which  was  then  under  the 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  continued  to 
reside  there  to  the  time  which  our  narrative  has  now 
reached.  They  carried  on  a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  shields,  in  which  they  employed  120  slaves  as 
workmen,  and  their  opulence  enabled  them  to  contri- 

n   4 
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CHAP,  bute  largely  to  the  service  of  their  adopted  country ; 
but  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Thirty,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  Athenian  interest,  which  had  driven 
them  from  Thurii,  was  now  no  less  accounted  a  crime 
at  Athens.  They  were  therefore  selected  among  the 
first  victims  devoted  to  destruction,  on  the  motion  of 
Piso  and  Theognis. 

Piso  himself,  with  Melobius  and  Mnesithides,  under- 
took the  seizing  of  Lysias  and  his  property.  They 
found  him  at  table  with  some  guests,  who  were  dismiss- 
ed, and  he  was  arrested  by  Piso,  while  the  two  others 
proceeded  to  the  manufactory,  to  take  possession  of  all 
that  they  found  there.  In  their  absence  Lysias  pre- 
vailed on  Piso  by  a  bribe  to  promise  to  save  his  life. 
But  Piso,  notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  oaths,  first 
seized  all  the  gold  in  his  coffers,  of  which  he  refused 
to  let  him  keep  a  single  piece  for  his  journey,  and  then 
gave  him  up  to  the  custody  of  Melobius  and  Mnesi- 
thides, who  led  him  to  the  house  of  one  Danmippus, 
where  Theognis  was  guarding  some  other  prisoners. 
Lysias  was  now  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Theognis ; 
but  while  Damnippus,  who  happened  to  be  his  friend, 
was  endeavouring  to  bribe  Theognis,  who  was  kno^vn 
to  be  no  less  ready  than  Piso  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  his  associates  to  his  private  gain,  he  made  his 
escape,  and  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
Pirajus.  Here  he  learnt  that  Polemarchus  had  been 
arrested  and  dragged  to  prison  by  Eratosthenes  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  night  he  embarked  for 
Megara.  But  Polemarchus  without  being  so  much  as 
informed  of  any  charge  —  and  indeed  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  was  laid  against  him —  was  compelled 
to  swallow  the  hemlock  draught —  the  ordinary  mode 
of  capital  punishment — and  so  rigorously  was  the 
confiscation  of  his  property  executed,  that  even  his 
wife  was  stript  of  her  earrings,  and  his  friends  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  means  of  perfonning  his 
exequies  with  decency. 


• « • 
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Men  who  were  capable  of  perpetrating  such  actions     chap. 
could  not  long  endure  the  presence  of  an  associate  i 
who  refused  to  take  his  ftdl  share  of  their  guilt  and  He  is  Im- 
odium.    The  colleagues  of  Theramenes  resolved  to  rid  ^X^  ^^ 
themselves  of  a  troublesome  monitor  who  might  soon 
prove  a  dangerous  opponent.     They  first  endeavoured 
to  conmiunicate  their  distrust  of  his  designs  to  the 
members  of  the  council  in  private  conversation,  and 
then  concerted  a  plan  for  an  open  attack  on  him.     But 
to  insure  its  success  they  surrounded  the  council- 
chamber  with  a  band  of  the  most  daring  of  their 
younger  followers,  armed  with  daggers,  which  they  did 
not  take  much  pains  to  conceal.     Critias  then  came 
forward  to  accuse  Theramenes,  who  was  present.     He 
vindicated  the  frequency  of  the  late  executions  which 
some  of  the  councillors  considered  as  excessive,  and 
observed  that  in  all  revolutions  such  measures  were 
necessary,  but  more  than  in  any  other  when  a  populous 
city,   which   had    been   long   used   to   democratical 
government,  was  brought  under  an  oligarchy.     The 
constitution  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  esta- 
blished was  the  only  one  that  could  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  their  benefactors,  the  Spartans,  and  that 
suited  the  interest  of  the  best  class,  that  to  which 
they  and  the  council  belonged.     Their  policy  therefore 
was  to  get  rid  of  every  one  whom  they  perceived  to  be 
adverse  to  oligarchy ;  and  they  had  the  strongest  of 
all  reasons  for  so  dealing  with  one  of  their  own  number 
who  betrayed  such  sentiments ;  as  was  now  the  case 
with  Theramenes.     He  had  given  the  clearest  proofs 
of  his  hostile  disposition,  by  censuring  their  proceed- 
ings, and  by  thwarting  every  step  which  they  took 
toward  removing  their  adversaries.     And  he  was  not 
merely  an  enemy,  but  a  traitor.     For  it  was  he  who 
had  drawn  them  into  the   engagements  which  they 
had  contracted  with  Sparta ;  he  was  the  author  of  the 
revolution  by  which  the  democracy  had  been  over- 
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CHAP,     thrown.     It  was  he  who  had  instigated  them  to  the 

c  first  acts  of  just  severity  by  which  they  had  incurred 

the  popular  resentment.  And  now,  thinking  them  in 
danger,  he  wished  to  secede  from  them,  that  he  might 
provide  for  his  own  safety.  This  however  was  only  a 
new  instance  of  his  old  treachery.  He  had  begun  by 
betraying  the  people,  which  honoured  and  trusted  him 
for  his  father's  sake\  into  the  hands  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  among  whom  he  filled  a  conspicuous  station. 
But  he  no  sooner  perceived  symptoms  of  weakness  in 
the  oligarchy,  than  he  deserted  it,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party.  His  fickleness  in- 
deed had  become  proverbial ;  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  shifted  his  side  had  proved  fatal  to  numbers,  whom 
he  had  first  seduced  into  revolutions,  and  had  after- 
wards abandoned.  It  was  this  same  man,  who  having 
failed  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  commanders  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusas,  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death 
for  omitting  what  it  was  his  own  duty  to  have  done. 
A  man  so  uniformly  selfish  and  regardless  of  honour 
and  friendship,  was  a  fit  object  for  the  most  rigor- 
ous justice ;  and  the  punishment  due  to  his  ofiences 
was  now  indispensably  necessary  for  the  common 
safety.  In  the  name  therefore  of  the  Thirty,  Critias 
impeached  him  as  a  traitor,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
constitution. 

fence*"  Theramenes  made  a  defence,  which,  with  respect  to 

the  charges  of  Critias,  was  in  most  points  a  satisfactory 
vindication  of  his  conduct.  As  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  generals  indeed,  his  statements,  compared  with 
Xenophon's  narrative,  seem  to  be  made  up  of  gross 
falsehoods.     But  he  maintained  his  political  consist- 

>  Kara  rbr  vwr4pa  "Ayvwya,  Agnon  however  was  only  his  fiither  by  adoption. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  548.  He  was  a  native  of  Ceos.  Hence  one  of  the  allusions 
to  his  poUtical  versatility  In  Aristoph.  Ran.  968.  —  ^f  ffif  kcucoTs  irov  irtptiUirri,  Koi 
ir\ri<rloy  wapaarp,  levrrvKtv  t^tt  r&p  KaKw^  qv  yjos,  &AA&  Kibr  Zri  Ikini  wpoay^m 
ypd^cu  rg  iroAireff ,  'Ayiwyot  a^hv  votrjtrafiiyoVf  &s  ElhroKu  n6\*ctp,  SchoL 
Compare  Flut  Nic.  2. 
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ency  with  a  much  fairer  show  of  truth.  He  con-  chap. 
tended  that  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  sincere  friend  ,  ^^^'- 
to  the  existing  oligarchy ;  for  the  measures  which  he 
had  opposed  were  such  as  tended  to  its  destruction. 
He  had  approved  of  the  punishment  of  the  sycophants  ; 
and  on  the  same  ground  he  had  condemned  the  execu- 
tion of  innocent  and  respectable  citizens,  such  as  Leon, 
and  Niceratus,  and  Antiphon,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
aliens  :  acts,  which  could  only  alienate  honest  men  of 
all  classes  fix)m  the  oligarchical  government.  He  had 
remonstrated  against  depriving  the  bulk  of  the  citizens 
of  their  arms,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  city 
reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness,  in  which  it  could  not 
serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
spared  it.  He  had  not  agreed  to  the  proposal  for  in- 
troducing the  foreign  garrison,  because  he  thought 
that  the  government  might  have  been  better  guarded 
by  its  own  subjects.  He  had  objected  to  the  strength- 
ening of  their  exiled  enemies,  as  they  had  done,  by 
passing  sentence  of  banishment  against  men  who,  like 
Anytus,  and  Thrasybulus,  and  Alcibiades,  were  the 
most  capable  of  conducting  the  other  outlaws.  The 
policy  which  he  had  recommended  was  that  which 
their  adversaries  would  view  with  the  greatest  alarm, 
as  fatal  to  their  hopes.  Nor  had  he  ever  departed 
from  these  principles.  He  had  adhered  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Four  Hundred — which  was  established 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  in  order  to  incline  the 
Spartans  to  peace — until  he  saw  an  attempt  made  by 
its  leaders  to  betray  the  city  to  the  enemy.  In  a 
word  he  was  opposed  alike  to  the  abuses  of  an  un- 
limited democracy,  and  to  oligarchical  oppression,  and 
challenged  Critias  to  show  that  he  had  ever  favoured 
either.  But  he  wished  no  less  that  the  citizens  who 
were  most  capable  of  serving  the  state  should  be  united 
in  its  defence,  than  that  others,  whose  indigence  ex- 
posed their  integrity  to  perpetual  temptations,  should 
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CHAP,     be  excluded  from  offices  which  afforded  them  oppor- 
tunities  of  betraying  their  country.  ^ 

These  sentiments  produced  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression on  a  majority  of  the  council,  who,  as  they 
did  not  share  the  spoil  collected  by  the  Thirty,  would 
willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  their  robberies  and  mur- 
ders. A  murmur  of  approbation,  which  ran  through 
the  assembly,  warned  Critias  that  he  could  not  safely 
rely  on  its  subserviency  for  the  condemnation  of 
Theramenes;  and,  after  having  conferred  a  few 
moments  with  his  colleagues,  he  called  in  his  armed 
auxiliaries,  and  stationed  them  round  the  railing 
within  which  the  council  sat.  He  then  told  the 
councillors,  that  he  thought  he  should  be  wanting  in 
the  duty  of  his  station,  if  he  suffered  his  friends  to  be 
misled;  and  that  the  persons  whom  they  now  saw 
round  them,  also  declared  that  they  would  not  permit 
a  man  who  was  manifestly  aiming  at  the  ruin  of  the 
oligarchy  to  escape  with  impunity.  Now  by  virtue 
of  the  new  constitution  none  of  the  Three  Thousand 
could  be  put  to  death  except  by  a  sentence  of  the 
council ;  biit  all  who  were  not  included  in  that  list 
might  be  sent  to  execution  without  any  form  of  trial 
by  the  Thirty.  He  therefore  declared  that,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  colleagues,  he  struck  out  the 
name  of  ITieramenes  from  the  list,  and  condemned 
him  to  death.  Theramenes  immediately  rushed  to  the 
altar  of  Hestia,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  conjured  the  council  not  to  allow  Critias  the  right 
thus  to  dispose  of  his  life  and  theirs,  but  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  a  legal  trial  both  for  him  and  for  themselves. 
He  was  aware  that  the  altar  would  not  protect  him^  and 
had  only  fled  to  it^  that  the  impiety  of  his  enemies  might 


'  Xenophon  makes  him  Wfi  I  have  httn  always  opposed  to  those  wAo  are  con. 
tent  with  no  democracy,  bid  one  in  which  both  slaves,  and  persons  who  are  ready  on 
account  of  their  indigence  to  sell  the  city  for  a  drachma,  have  a  drachma  to  their 
share,    A  drachma  was  the  daily  pay  of  a  member  of  the  Council  of  five  Hundred. 
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be  as  manifest  as  their  injustice  ;  hut  he  wondered  that     ^hap. 
they  who  knew  that  their  own  names  might  just  as  easily  «. 
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be  erased,  should  abandon  him  to  the  pleasure  of  Critias.  And  execu. 
The  herald  of  the  Thirty  now  summoned  in  the  Eleven  ^^^' 
— the  ministers  of  penal  justice^ ; — they  entered  with 
their  attendants,  headed  by  Satyrus,  the  most  reckless 
and  shameless  among  the  satellites  of  the  oligarchy. 
Critias  bade  them  apprehend  Theramenes,  who  had 
been  lawfiiUy  condemned,  and  lead  him  away  to  pun- 
ishment ;  and  Satyrus  and  his  followers  proceeded  to 
drag  him  from  the  altar  notwithstanding  his  vehe- 
ment obtestations,  and,  according  to  a  confused  and 
doubtful  report,  the  courageous  interference  of  his 
pupil  Isocrates.^  The  councillors,  who  saw  themselves 
surrounded  by  armed  assassins,  and  even  the  outer 
door  beset  with  troops,  remained  passive ;  and  Thera- 
menes was  hurried  across  the  agora,  still  loudly  ex- 
claiming against  the  treatment  he  suffered.  Satyrus, 
it  is  said,  would  have  stopped  his  outcries  by  a  threat: 
it  should  be  the  worse  fcyr  him^  if  he  did  not  Iwld  his 
•peace.  Will  it  be  the  better  for  me,  Theramenes  asked, 
if  I  do?  When  he  had  drunk  the  hemlock,  he  dashed 
the  last  drops  on  the  ground,  in  imitation  of  a  sportive 

>  Meier  De  Bonis  Damnat,  p.  1 88.,  conceives  that  these  eleven  were  a  distinct 
board  flrom  that  which  existed  under  the  same  name  in  the  democratical  consti- 
tution. But  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  were  two  bodies  so  called  existing 
at  the  same  time,  which  indeed  would  be  hardly  credible ;  and  the  office  in  each 
case,  as  Scheibe  observes,  p.  68.,  appears  to  have  been  precisely  similar.  That 
they  were  excluded  from  the  amnesty  cannot  prove  that  their  proper  functions 
were  not  simply  ministeriaL  They  were  no  doubt  selected  for  their  entire  devo- 
tion to  the  pleasure  of  the  Thirty,  and  probably  executed  their  orders  with  much 
wanton  violence,  and  frequently  made  them  a  pretext  for  extortion. 

'  That  the  credit  of  the  action,  if  real,  belongs  to  Isocrates,  as  related  by  Plut 
Vit  X.  Or.  Isocr.  and  the  author  of  the  Bios  *l<r.  (Westcrmann  Bioypd4>oi,  p.  254.)  and 
not  to  Socrates,  to  whom,  with  two  other  friends  it  is  assigned  by  Diodorus, 
XIV.  6.,  can  hardly  be  doubted  :  nor  would  one  raise  an  objection  on  account  of  the 
constitutional  timidity  of  Isocrates.  But  Diodorus  and  the  Vit  x.  Or.  agree  In 
representing  the  scene  as  taking  place  in  the  council-room  :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  Isocrates  happened  to  be  present  there.  The  Btos  *I(r.  indeed  seems  to 
transfer  the  scene  to  the  street,  but  it  also  reduces  the  interference  to  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  sympathy :  iwi6yTos  to6tov  wpits  Bdvaroy  ovnyiroXo^i  6  'l<r,  ftrraax*^" 
fiouX6furos  Tov  Btufdrou,  Theramenes  persuades  him  to  survive,  that  his  art  might 
iMt  perish  with  him. 
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CHAP,     convivial  usage  ^ ;  to  the  health,  as  he  said,  of  his  beloved 

XXXt        ft   'fy'^  2 

.  Xenophon  admires  the  serenity  and  cheerfulness 
indicated  by  these  sallies  in  the  hour  of  death ;  but  our 
admiration  of  such  a  deportment  must  mainly  depend 
on  our  opinion  of  the  sufferer's  previous  conduct  and 
character.  In  Theramenes  we  find  much  to  condemn, 
and  nothing  to  approve,  except  that  he  shrank  from 
following  his  profligate  associates  in  their  career  of 
wickedness.  We  should  not  have  been  inclined  to 
question  that  this  abstinence  was  the  effect  of  his 
justice  and  humanity,  if  his  conduct  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  generals  had  not  proved  how  capable  he 
was  of  sacrificing  both  to  his  selfish  interest.  But  even 
if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  baseness  which  deserves 
abhorrence,  his  imprudence  would  have  forfeited  his 
claims  to  our  pity;  for  such  blindness  as  his,  in  a 
statesman,  becomes  a  crime.  To  correct  the  abuses 
of  democracy  he  agreed  to  invest  a  small  number  of 
men — of  whom  he  either  knew  nothing  or  knew  that 
they  were  among  the  most  unprincipled  of  mankind — 
with  absolute  power.  He  wished  that  they  should  use 
it  with  prudence  and  moderation,  but  had  provided  no 
means  of  regulating  and  restraining  them,  except  a 
view  of  their  own  interest,  in  which  they  happened  to 
differ  from  him.  They  preferred  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions  to  the  security  of  their  power ;  it  was 
he  who  had  enabled  them  to  make  the  choice  which 
he  vainly  censured.  If  he  had  reason  to  complain 
that  they  did  not  spare  the  author  of  their  elevation^, 

'  The  game  of  the  eottabus^  Id  which  the  player  accompanied  the  sound  of  the 
fidling  liquor,  which  he  threw  into  another  vessel  or  on  the  ground,  with  the  name 
of  the  otuect  of  his  aflfoctions.     See  Schol.  ArisL  Paz,  1243. 

■  Lytias,  Eratosth.  p.  127.,  represents  him  as  chdming  this  merit  in  his  speech 
before  tlie  council  —  i¥ti^(u¥  Srt  wdyrw  rw  wfrpajfuptttt  abr^  tSrtos,  There 
are  however  no  expressions  to  this  effect  in  Xenophon's  report  But  Critias,  as  we 
have  seen,  used  this  as  a  topic  for  heightening  the  guilt  of  his  apostasy  —  ainhi 
tLpias  T^r  irphs  Aaucfdaifiaylovs  ^iXias,  ainht  ik  r^r  rov  Hifwv  KoraX^CMr.  Xen. 
HeU.  u.  3.  28. 
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the  other  victims  of  their  tyranny  had  much  more     chap. 
cause  to  rejoice  in  his  fate.     He  seems  to  have  died     ^^^^ 
unpitied  by  either  of  the  parties  whom  he  had  alter- 
nately courted  and  abandoned. 

His  death  released  the  Thirty  ^  from  the  last  increased 
restraints  of  fear  or  shame  which  had  kept  them  Jhe  xhL^f 
within  any  bounds  of  decency ;  and  they  now  pro- 
ceeded to  bolder  and  more  thorough-going  measures. 
They  emulated  the  ancient  tyrants,  who  had  often  re- 
moved the  lowest  class  of  the  commonalty,  for  whom 
it  was  difficult  to  find  employment,  from  the  capital 
into  the  country,  and  prohibited  all  Athenians  who 
were  not  on  the  list  of  the  Three  Thousand  from  en- 
tering the  city.  ^  But  by  the  oligarchs  this  step  seems 
not  to  have  been  adopted  so  much  with  a  view  to  their 
safety,  as  to  increase  the  facility  of  rapine  and  murder. 
They  continued  to  send  out  their  emissaries  to  seize 
the  persons  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
who  were  now  scattered  by  their  decree  over  Attica. 
The  greater  part  of  the  outcasts  took  refuge  in  Piraeus; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  neither  the  populous  town, 
nor  their  rural  retreats,  could  shelter  them  from  the 
inquisition  of  their  oppressors,  numbers  began  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  foreign  cities ;  and  Argos,  Megara,  and 
Thebes,  were  soon  crowded  with  Athenian  emigrants. 

The  oligarchs,  notwithstanding  their  Lacedaemonian 
garrison,  and  their  reliance  on  Spartan  protection, 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  state  to  which  they  had 
reduced  themselves,  and  to  dread  the  vengeance  of 
their  exiled  enemies,  who  were  waiting  so  near  at 


>  Schneider  on  Xen.  Hell,  il  3.  54.  conjectures  that  Satyms  was  chosen  to  fill 
his  place ;  according  to  Diodonis  however  it  was  still  vacant  after  the  occupation  of 
Phyle,  XIV.  32. 

*  Xenophon  HelL  ii.  4.  1.  Justin,  v.  9.  places  this  decree  after  the  occupation  of 
Fhyle,  and  perhaps  confounds  it  with  a  different  measure:  Deinde  cum  omnei 
AthenienMeMt  proditioniM  tntpeetos  haberent^  demiffrart  fos  ex  urbejubemt,  et  in  brachiii 
muri  qua  diruia  fueramt  kabitare,  txtrantit  militiinu  iwtperium  tuentes.  So  Diodorus 
XIV.  32.  fUT^Ktamtf  abtohs  els  t^  TltipaUtt,  ital  rots  {«mxo»s  IhrKois  tuucwruxop 
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SxL     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  opportunity  of  attacking  them ;  and  they 
-  applied  to  the  Spartan  government  to  interpose  for 

the  purpose  of  averting  the  danger.  The  Spartans, 
instigated  perhaps  by  Lysander,  issued  an  edict,  wliich 
showed  to  what  a  degree  they  were  intoxicated  by 
prosperity.  It  empowered  the  Athenian  rulers  to 
arrest  the  exiles  in  every  Greek  city,  and  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  forbad  any  one  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf.  ^  But  this  decree  was  no  less  impolitic  than 
inhuman ;  it  disclosed  a  domineering  spirit,  which 
could  not  but  produce  general  alarm  and  disgust ;  but 
its  object  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Spartan  power. 
At  Argos  and  Thebes,  and  probably  in  other  cities, 
the  injunction  and  threat  were  disregarded ;  the  exiles 
continued  to  find  hospitable  shelter.  At  Argos  the 
Lacedaemonian  ministers  who  came  to  demand  the 
Athenian  refugees  were  ordered  to  quit  the  city  before 
sunset.  ^  The  Thebans  more  particularly  took  pains 
to  manifest  their  contempt  for  the  Spartan  procla- 
mation by  a  counter-decree,  directing  that  the  perse- 
cuted Athenians  should  be  received  in  all  the  Boeotian 
towns ;  that  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  force 
them  away,  every  Boeotian  should  under  pain  of  a  fine^ 
lend  his  aid  to  rescue  them ;  and  that  they  should  not 
be  obstructed  in  any  expedition  which  they  might 
undertake  against  the  party  now  in  possession  of 
Athens:  no  one — so  the  decree  seems  to  have  run  — 
was  to  see  or  hear.  *  This  measure,  though  the  spirit 
it  breathes  is  so  different  from  that  in  which  the 
Theban  commander  had  voted  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  was  not  dictated  either  by  justice 
or  compassion  toward  Athens,  but  by  jealousy  and 

1  Diodor.  ziT.  6.  live  talents.    According  to  Plutarch  (Lys.  27. )  the  penalty 
consisted  in  outlawry,  iK(nr6vZovi  rahs  ivunafUvws  rots  iyovtru 

*  Demostb.  De  Rhod.  Lib.  §  27.  Bekk. 

'  Diodor.  ziv.  6.  wp6ffTifu>v^  Plut  Lys.  27.  Cnitiay  rdXaarrow. 

*  Plut  Lys.  27.  fiifr*  6ff^  rira  0i|3cuW,  flip'  iuto6ny,  Pelop.  6.  fiifi^pa  Boiarr^v 
iuco6€iv,  fiifil  6pqr. 
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resentment  toward  Sparta.  Very  soon  after  the  close  chap. 
of  the  war  causes  had  arisen  to  alienate  the  Thebans  .  ^^^^ 
from  their  old  ally.  They  were  always  disposed  to 
set  a  high  value  on  the  services  which  they  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  and  now  conceived 
that  they  had  not  been  properly  requited.  They  put 
forward  some  claims  relating  to  the  spoil  collected  at 
Decelea^  and  likewise  to  the  treasure  carried  to 
Sparta  by  Lysander^,  which,  chiefly  it  seems  at  his 
instance,  had  been  resisted  or  neglected.  Hence  they 
could  not  without  great  dissatisfaction  see  Athens  in 
the  hands  of  Lysander's  creatures.  This  feeling  was, 
it  must  be  supposed,  encouraged  by  the  democratical 
party  at  Thebes,  which,  though  it  had  been  kept  under 
during  the  war,  still  subsisted,  not  without  strength 
and  hopes,  and,  in  the  turn  which  the  public  mind  had 
now  taken  against  Sparta,  saw  a  prospect  of  recovering 
its  ascendency.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  in  the  sequel,  that  like  causes 
now  began  to  affect  the  state  of  parties  at  Corinth  in 
a  similar  manner. 

One  of  the  men  whom  the  Thirty  had  most  cause 
to  fear,  and  toward  whom,  in  an  early  period  of  their 
reign,  many  eyes  appear  to  have  been  turned  at 
Athens  in  anxious  expectation,  was  removed  either 
before  or  soon  after  the  death  of  Theramenes.  Alci- 
biades,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  suspicions  of  the  oligarchs.  They  had 
first,  against  the  advice  of  Theramenes,  condemned 
him  to  banishment,  and  then  seem  to  have  appre- 
hended that  he  might  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents.  After  the  day  of  ^gos-potami  he 
thought  himself  no  longer  safe  in  Europe,  and,  crossing 
over  to  Asia,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Pharnabazus, 
insinuated  himself  with  his  wonted  address  into  the 

'  Xen.  HeU.  lu.  s.  5.     Justin.  ▼.  1).  '  Plut  Lys.  27. 
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satrap's  favour,  and  received  the  revenues  of  a 
Phrygian  town  for  his  maintenance.  ^  But  Alcibiades, 
it  is  said,  determined  to  go  up  to  the  royal  residence, 
having  made  some  discoveries  as  to  the  desi^^ns  of 
Cyrus,  which  he  believed  would  be  acceptable  to  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  who  was  now  on  the  throne,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  at  the  outset  of  his  journey  that 
he  was  cut  off  by  a  violent  death.  A  house  in  the 
Phrygian  village  of  Melissa^,  where  he  slept,  was  set  on 
fire  in  the  night ;  and  when  he  rushed  out,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  band  of  barbarians,  who  des- 
patched him  with  their  missiles.  But  as  to  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  this  event  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
contradictory  reports  among  the  ancients,  from  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  disentangle  the  truth.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  assassins  were  emissaries  of 
Phamabazus,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Ma- 
gaeus,  and  his  uncle  Susamithres.  But  the  satrap's 
motives  were  variously  explained.  Some  attributed  his 
conduct  to  his  own  jealousy  of  Alcibiades,  others  to  the 
imperious  demands  of  the  Spartan  government,  which 
required  the  exile's  life,  either  to  secure  itself  and  its 
Athenian  friends  or  to  gratify  the  animosity  of  Agis. 
Alcibiades  was  undoubtedly  formidable  and  obnoxious 
enough  to  be  the  object  of  such  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Sparta ;  but  the  compliance  of  Phamabazus  is 
not  so  easily  reconciled  with  all  that  we  know  of  his 
manly  and  open  character.  The  other  explanation 
however  is  still  less  probable.  So  that,  unless  we 
should  suppose  that  the  murderers  were  in  the  pay 
of  Sparta,  we  might  be  rather  inclined  to  adopt  another 
story  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  which  attributed  the 
death  of  Alcibiades  to  the  revenge  of  some  private 
persons  whose  sister  he  had  dishonoured.     He  left  a 

'  £i  Grunimm  (perhaps  Oryneum)  dederat  in  Phrygta  ea$trum,  ex  quo  quinquo' 
gma  taienia  vectipalit  capithat.     Nepos  AJc.  ii.  3. 

■  Atbencus,  iiu.  34.  Between  Syniuda  and  Metropolis  (Kara-hiasar  7  Leuke, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  56.;. 
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son  of  the  same  name,  but  of  very  inferior  talents,  and  chap. 
a  fortune,  which,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  ^^^^ 
he  had  of  enriching  himself  during  the  years  in  which 
he  commanded  with  uninterrupted  success  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  proved,  contrary  to  the  public  expect- 
ation, smaller  than  the  patrimony  he  received  from 
his  guardians.^  As  misfortune  and  difficulty  com- 
monly drew  forth  the  highest  powers  of  his  mind,  and 
the  best  features  of  his  character,  it  is  probable 
enough  that  the  abrupt  termination  of  his  chequered 
career  may  have  prevented  the  execution  of  designs 
more  honourable  to  himself,  and  more  useful  to  his 
country,  than  any  plans  of  his  early  ambition.  His 
tomb  at  Melissa  was  honoured  by  the  emperor  Adrian 
with  a  statue  and  a  yearly  sacrifice.  ^ 

Thrasybulus,  like  Alcibiades,  had  been  formally  ba- 
nished by  the  Thirty ;  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  was  at  Athens  when  their  government  was  es- 
tablished. He  was  however  at  Thebes  when  their 
furious  tyranny  began  to  drive  the  citizens  by  hun- 
dreds into  exile ;  and  the  temper  now  prevailing  at 
Thebes  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the  deliverance 
of  his  country.  Having  obtained  a  small  supply  of  Thnwy- 
arms  and  money  from  his  Theban  friends,  he  crossed  ^j»i»«  ?c^«- 
the  border  with  a  band  of  about  seventy  refugees', 
and  seized  the  fortress  of  Phyle,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence  projecting  from  the  side  of  mount  Fames, 
— with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  narrow  ridge 
with  precipitous  sides — twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from 
Athens.  The  fortifications  had  either  escaped  when 
the  other  Attic  strongholds  were  demolished  by  the 

>  LysJas,  De  Aristopb.  Bon.  p.  156. 

'  Athensttt  u.  8.  i(9ontp  8J  iced  iifUts  rh  iy  MfMaffp  rov  *AXKt$Mw  fiyrjfut 
iie  ^vydJietw  9ls  Mtirp&iroXjy  d/^ucyo^fityot'  iv  f  iced  icor*  iros  d^ai  fiovs,  StcurcAfu- 
cofuvov  rovTo  rov  wdm*  dpl<rrou  'AZpuwov  fituriXitts  *  %s  iced  dviimiaw  M  r^ 
fttrfifutri  Tlctplov  \i0ov  ^U^a  rhy  *AXxi$iiUhiy. 

'  So  Xenophon.  Scheibe  (p.  108.),  not  perhaps  without  a  secret  bias  from  bis 
hypothesis,  which  requires  that  the  progress  of  Thrasybulus  should  be  represented 
as  Tery  slow,  prefers  the  number  30,  which  is  given  by  Nepos,  scarcely  a  superior 
authority  to  Xenophon. 
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CHAP.  Thirty,  or  were  soon  restored  to  a  defensible  state.  ^ 
'  The  oligarchs,  confident  that  they  should  soon  be  able  to 
crush  so  feeble  an  enemy,  marched  against  them  with 
the  Three  Thousand  and  their  equestrian  partisans,  and 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Pliyle, 
ordered  or  permitted  some  of  their  younger  troops, 
who  Tvere  eager  for  the  service,  to  attack  tlie  fortress. 
This  assault  however  was  repulsed,  and  they  saw 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  place  by 
blockade.  But  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  compelled  them 
to  abandon  their  design,  and  to  return  to  the  city. 
Their  retreat,  if  it  was  not,  as  Diodorus  describes  it^ 
accompanied  with  a  panic,  seems  to  have  been  ill 
conducted.  Thrasybulus  and  his  little  band  fell  upon 
their  rear,  and  cut  off  a  number  of  the  camp-followers, 
and  probably  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of  the 
baggage.  Though  however  the  state  of  the  weather 
rendered  a  siege  for  the  present  impracticable,  the 
Thirty  deemed  it  expedient  to  check  the  excursions 
which  the  garrison  might  be  emboldened  to  make 
into  the  interior,  and  sent  out  the  Lacedaemonian 
auxiliaries,  with  two  squadrons  of  horse,  to  encamp 
Defoitsthe  about  two  milcs  from  Phyle.  Thrasybulus  had  by 
TOrty^  this  time  been  reinforced  by  so  many  other  exiles 
that  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  700  men.  With 
this  force  he  came  down  from  Phyle  in  the  night,  and 
halted  unobserved  about  half  a  mile  from  the  enemy. 
The  ground  which  they  had  chosen  for  their  encamp- 
ment was  covered  with  wood  or  bushes,  which 
perhaps  favoured  his  design  of  surprising  them.  At 
daybreak,  at  the  most  unguarded  hour,  just  after  the 
men  had  risen,  and  were  for  the  most  part  dispersed, 
at  a  distance  from  their  arms^,  he  fell  upon  them, 
killed  120  of  the  infantry,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight, 

»  Sieyen  (p.  64.)  conjecturw  that  they  were  preserved  by  order  of  the  Spartan 
government,  to  secure  the  fh>nt1er  aK&lnst  the  Boeotians. 

'  *Oto(  id  fir  0  tKcurrost  Si^hneidcr*:^  altoration  of  the  text,  both  in  this  passage 
and  in  vii.  1  16.  (except  that  in  the  latter  Bnoi  is  required)  seems  entirely  to  pervert 
Xenophon^i  meaning. 
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and  pursued  them  for  a  mile.     Then,  after  erecting  a     chap. 
trophy  and  collecting  all  the  arms  he  could  find  on 
the  scene  of  his  victory,  he  returned  to  Phyle,  before 
a  fresh  body  of  horse,  which  was  sent  from  the  city, 
as  soon  as  his  exploit  was  known  there,  had  arrived. 

The  Thirty  now  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  bold-  Bloody 
ness  and  success  of  Thrasybulus,  and,  if  we  may  trust  J"pT 
Diodorus  and  Justin^  for  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  not- 
withstanding Xenophon's  silence,  they  made  secret 
overtures  to  him,  under  pretence  of  a  negotiation  about 
some  prisoners,  offering  to  admit  him  to  a  share  of 
their  power  in  the  place  of  Theramenes,  and  to  let  him 
bring  ten  of  his  fellow-exiles  along  with  him.  What 
security  they  could  propose  which  a  man  of  common 
understanding  might  accept,  for  his  personal  safety, 
does  not  appear.  Prudence  no  less  than  honour  would 
have  led  Thrasybulus  to  reject  the  bait.  He  insisted, 
it  is  said,  on  the  restoration  of  democracy,  and  they 
sent  for  a  reinforcement  to  Sparta ;  but  in  the  mean 
while  they  thought  it  advisable  to  take  precautions  for 
securing  themselves  against  the  consequences  of  any 
further  reverses.  They  saw  that  they  might  possibly 
be  dislodged  from  Athens,  and  determined  to  provide 
themselves  with  another  place  of  refuge.  Perhaps 
Critias  already  perceived  that  he  could  not  depend  on 
all  his  colleagues,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal contriver  of  the  atrocious  plan  which  was  now 
adopted.  He  and  his  colleagues,  attended  by  their 
cavalry,  proceeded  to  Eleusis,  with  the  professed 
intention  of  inspecting  and  registering  the  military 
force  of  the  place,  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for 
its  defence.  Their  followers  were  posted  by  the  sea- 
side, near  a  postern  through  which  the  devoted  Eleu- 
sinians — who  were  citizens  of  the  best  condition — 
were  ordered  to  pass,  and  were  all  arrested  as  they  came 

*  T.  9.  13.  Poit  hae  Thraayhtdum  eorrumpere,  impfrii  toeietatem  pottieente9,con' 
cn/vr.  Diodorus  xi7.  32.  Inverts  Xenophon's  order,  aud  places  the  negotiation 
after  the  scenes  at  Eleusis  and  Salamis,  and  before  the  surprise  of  the  campi 
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CHAP,  out  of  the  town.  When  they  were  secured,  Critias 
,  ^^^^'  and  his  band  crossed  over  to  Salamis,  and  there  acted 
a  c.  403.  a  similar  scene.  The  prisoners  taken  in  both  places 
amounted  together  to  about  300.  ^  They  were  all 
carried  to  Athens,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Eleven.  The  next  day  the  citizens  both  of  the  infantry 
and  the  cavalry  were  summoned  to  meet  in  the  Odeum, 
which  was  partly  occupied  by  the  Lacedaemonian  garri- 
son. Critias  addressed  them  in  a  short  speech,  remind- 
ing them  that  they  were  no  less  concerned  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  constitution  they  enjoyed  than  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  and  that,  as  they  partook  of  the 
privileges  it  conferred,  they  must  not  shrink  from  their 
share  in  the  risk  of  defending  it.  He  therefore  called 
upon  them  to  show  their  devotion  to  the  common 
cause,  by  condemning  the  prisoners  to  death ;  and 
pointed  out  a  place  where  they  were  openly  to  declare 
their  sentence.  It  was  passed  unanimously  against  the 
prisoners,  though  with  reluctance  by  all  but  the  most 
abandoned  ministers  of  the  tyranny ;  and  they  were 
all  executed. 
Thrwy-  Such  proceedings  must  have  strengthened  the  cause 

Pi,^°  of  Thrasybulus,  and  he  was  now  encouraged  by  his 
successes  and  his  growing  numbers  to  a  bolder  attempt. 
Four  days  after  his  victory  ^  he  descended  from  Phyle 
with  1000  men,  and  marched  by  night  into  Piraeus, 
where  he  found  the  whole  population  of  the  place 
ready  to  aid  him.  The  oligarchs  immediately  assem- 
bled their  forces,  horse  and  foot,  and  issued  from  the 
city.  Thrasybulus,  seeing  the  circuit  of  Piraeus  too 
large  to  be  defended  by  his  troops,  did  not  attempt  to 
repel  the  enemy,  but  awaited  his  approach  on  a  road 
which  led  up  the  hill  of  Munychia.  The  army  of  the 
Thirty  advanced  unresisted  through  the  heart  of 
Pirasus  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  this  hill,  where  it 

I  LjrsUs,  Eratosth.  p.  125.     Agont  p.  133. 

'  Xen.  II.  4.  13.  e^s  6fUis  ifUpaif  w4farnt¥  rpv^dfuwoi  /Su^orf.     Diodor.  ut. 
33.  fitrit  Tii¥  fjuixv  cMf . 
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was  compressed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  into  a     chap. 


XXXL 
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phalanx  of  fifty  deep.  In  front  of  it,  the  heavy  in- 
fantry of  Thrasybulus  filled  up  the  breadth  of  the  road, 
but  only  stood  ten  deep.  Behind  them  however,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  declivity,  were  stationed  the 
light  troops,  dartmen  and  slingers,  in  great  numbers ; 
for  as  the  population  of  Piraeus  was  all  friendly,  few 
perhaps  who  could  find  missiles  of  any  kind  were 
absent.  As  the  enemy  approached  Thrasybulus  came 
forward,  and  animated  his  men  by  the  recollection  of 
their  recent  success  and  the  prospect  of  a  just  ven- 
geance, pointing  to  the  ranks  which  they  had  routed 
but  a  few  days  before,  and  to  the  tyrants  by  whom 
they  had  been  deprived  of  property,  homes,  friends, 
kinsmen,  and  all  things  included  in  the  name  of 
country.  These  merciless  oppressors  the  divine  justice 
had  at  length  delivered  into  their  hands,  crowded  toge- 
ther  in  a  position  where  they  would  be  a  butt  for  the 
missiles  showered  on  them  from  above j  and  would  be 
unable  to  return  one  with  effect.  He  exhorted  them  to 
seize  the  propitious  moment,  in  which  victory  was  certain^ 
and  death  glorious. 

He  was  attended  by  a  soothsayer  who  showed  a  Batue  of 
spirit  worthy  of  a  descendant  of  Codrus.  He  enjoined  ""^ 
his  friends  not  to  begin  the  onset  till  one  of  their  side 
should  be  slain  or  wounded,  and  assured  them  that 
the  result  would  be  happy  for  them,  though  fatal  to 
himself.  To  fulfil  his  o\vn  prediction  he  rushed 
forward,  and  fell,  charging  the  advancing  foe.  The 
battle  then  began.  The  troops  of  the  Thirty  could 
not  long  sustain  the  shower  of  missiles,  and  the 
pressure  from  the  higher  ground,  and  were  put  to  flight 
and  pursued  into  the  plain.  The  slaughter  was  much 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  said  to  have  been  restrained  by  the 
humanity  of  Thrasybulus.  ^   Only  seventy  of  the  com- 

'  Nepos,  Thras.  ii.  6.    Cedentes  violari  Tetuit  CUbcm  enim  civibut  parcere  aqmam 
ceDfebat     Neque  qulaquam  est  Tulnentui  nisi  qui  prior  impugnare  voluit 
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CHAP,     mon  men  in  the  defeated  army  were  killed ;  but  the 
,  day  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  Critias, 

his  colleague  Hippomachus  and  his  kinsman  Char- 
mides,  one  of  the  Ten  of  Piraeus.  The  conquerors,  with 
a  noble  tenderness,  abstnined  from  stripping  their  slain 
countr}Tnen  except  of  the  arms  which  they  themselves 
so  much  needed.  ^  The  restitution  of  the  bodies  led 
to  an  interchange  of  words  between  the  adverse  ranks  ; 
and  Cleoeritus,the  henild  of  the  Mysteries,  who  was 
gifted  with  a  voice  of  extraordinary  power,  took  the 
opportunity  of  proclaiming  silence,  and  then  of  address- 
ing an  affecting  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  his 
friends  the  exiles,  to  their  adversaries.  Why,  he 
asked,  do  you  drive  us  from  our  homes  ?  why  seek  the 
blood  of  your  fellow-citizens,  of  men  who  have  never 
wronged  you,  who  have  shared  with  you  your  holiest 
sanctuaries  and  sacrifices,  your  most  cheerful  festivals, 
the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  peace,  the  dangers  of  war  ? 
In  the  name  of  every  tie,  of  religion,  kindred,  friendship, 
which  binds  us  together,  no  longer  neglect  your  duty  to 
our  common  country  for  the  sake  of  serving  miscreants 
who  have  shed  more  Athenian  blood  in  the  course  of  eight 
monilis  than  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  tear : 
who,  when  we  might  have  lived  together  in  peace,  have 
forced  us  into  an  impious  and  unnatural  combat,  which 
has  cost  lives,  over  which  we  who  took  them  have  wept 
perhaps  not  less  than  you  who  have  lost  thern.  There 
was  so  much  of  reason  as  well  as  of  feeling  in  this 
expostulation,  that  the  commanders  on  the  opposite 
side  dreaded  its  effect  on  their  troops,  and  led  them 
back  to  the  city.  ^ 

The  death  of  Critias  offers  an  occasion  for  a  few 

*  Xenophon,  n.  4.  19.  and  Nepos,  ThnwyU.  u.  s.  Nemlnem  jaccntera  vwte 
spollavlt,  nil  adtlgit  nisi  arma  quorum  indigeUat,  et  que  ad  victura  pertinebant 

•  Di(xloru8  XIV.  33.  represents  the  final  retreat  of  the  oligarchical  forces  as 
produced  by  a  renewed  attack  of  Thrasybulus,  who  in  the  interval  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  deserters  fh)m  the  enemy's  ranks.  So  Nepos,  Thrasyb.  ii.  6.  talks  of 
two  engagements :  bis  tyranni  dbpugnare  nnt  adorti.  Justin,  v.  1 0.  follows  Xeno- 
phon,  only  ascribing  the  speech  of  Cleocritus  to  Tlirasybulus. 
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reflexions  on  this  remarkable  man,  which  may  justify  a  chap. 
short  interruption  of  the  narrative;  the  rather  as  ^  ^^"^ 
attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  palliate  the  atro- 
city of  his  conduct,  by  pleas  which  a  review  of  his 
career,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  does  not  seem  to 
bear  out.  ^  His  cruelty,  it  has  been  said,  sprang  not 
from  wantonness  or  passion,  but  from  political  fanati- 
cism; it  was  the  result  of  a  philosophical  idea  of 
government,  which  he  fancied  himself  called  to  realise 
at  any  cost.  It  is  the  excuse  which  may  be  and  has 
been  set  up  for  Robespierre  and  Marat.  How  far,  if 
admitted,  it  should  mitigate  our  abhorrence  of  his 
wickedness,  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  has  not  been 
shoAvn  to  rest  on  a  historical  foundation.  Undoubt- 
edly whatever  extenuation  of  his  guilt  can  arise  from 
the  influence  of  a  strong,  natural,  and  almost  unavoid- 
able antipathy  to  democratical  institutions,  of  this 
Critias  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit.  He  belonged  to 
the  most  illustrious  family  in  Athens :  the  race  which 
numbered  Solon  and  Pisistratus  among  its  members. 
The  blood  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica  flowed  in  his 
veins ;  and  if  he  had  believed  in  any  superior  being, 
he  might  have  traced  his  lineage  to  the  gods.  It  is 
probable  however  that  his  incredulity  did  not  prevent 
him  from  setting  a  high  value  on  this  imaginary 
descent.  But  he  had  at  least  as  much  reason  to  pride 
himself  on  liis  personal  advantages,  which  separated 
him  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens  no  less  than 
his  heroic  ancestry.  That  his  intellect  was  of  a  high 
order,  we  have  no  ground  to  affirm ;  but  he  certainly 
possessed  brilliant  talents,  which  were  cultivated  by 
study  under  the  best  masters  of  his  time.  As  a  poet, 
as  a  musician^,  and  as  an  orator,  he  was  ranked  in 

•  Scheibe  p.  86. 

'  The  instrument  on  which  he  excelled  was  the  Dorian  flute.  Athencus,  it. 
[».  184.  D.,  where  however  Bach  (Critias,  p.  19.)  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  meaning 
3f  the  epithet  hn^>ay§(rrdr<ms,  which  is  applied  to  him  and  Callias,  as  if  it  referred 
to  their  eminence  in  the  art,  prtutantistimoi  Athenientimm  tilrieinet ;  it  is  deaiiy  of 
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CHAP,  after  ages,  notwithstanding  the  odium  which  clung 
XXXI.  ^  ^^  j^.g  name,  as  among  the  best  in  each  art.  Some 
fragments  of  his  poetry,  which  are  stUl  extant,  hardly 
permit  us  to  recognise  any  higher  merit  that  that  of 
an  easy  and  vigorous  versification.  But  one  of  these, 
probably  a  part  of  a  drama,  was  also — beyond  doubt 
erroneously — ascribed  to  Euripides^;  and  the  Greek 
critics  could  not  decide  which  of  the  two  was  the 
author  of  another  tragedy,  now  lost.  ^  Though  we  do 
not  know  how  this  confusion  arose,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  prove  that  Critias  had  attained  no  mean  degree 
of  poetical  excellence.  His  eloquence,  which  had 
been  formed  in  part  by  the  precepts  of  Gorgias,  was 
remarkable  for  its  pure  and  racy  diction,  its  simple  and 
nervous  style.  ^  It  was  probably  rhetoric  rather  than 
philosophy  that  he  studied  in  the  school  of  Gorgias ; 
as  he  appears  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  society 
of  Socrates  much  more  by  the  exercises  of  dialectic 
subtilty  which  it  aflfbrded,  than  by  any  thing  con- 
genial to  his  own  sentiments  or  disposition,  either  in 
the  principles  or  the  character  of  the  sage.  He  was 
perhaps  incapable  of  either  liking  or  appreciating  what 
was  best  in  Socrates  and  his  philosophy.     Indeed  he 

their  distinguished  rank  and  celebrity  that  the  writer  is  speaking.  At  Sparta  and 
Thebes,  and  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  all  the  citizens,  as  Chamsleon  related,  learned  to 
play  on  the  flute.  At  Athens  it  was,  for  that  very  reason,  an  aristocratical  accom- 
plishment 

>  By  Pseudo-Plutarch,  Flacit  Philos.  1.  7.  as  belonging  to  the  Sisyphus.     See 
Matthise  Fragm.  Eur.  ^urv<pos.     It  is  cited  fh>m  Critias,  by  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.- 
Physicos  (p.  402.  ed.  Bekker. ).  Welcker  {DU  Griechischem  Tragofdien,  S.  abtheiL 
p.  1009.)  refers  it  to  a  tragedy  of  Critias. 

*  Athemeus,  x.  p.  496.  B.  'O  rhf  UttpiOovp  ypda^,  cfrc  Kptrias  iffr\p  6  r6p<xyyos, 
fl  Evpiiri8i}f.  See  Welcker  n.  s.  p.  1008.,  who  thinks  the  uncertainty  sufficiently 
explained  by  affinity  of  genius  and  style. 

«  He  is  classed  by  Phrynichus  (Phot  Bibl.  p.  1016.  Bekker)  with  Plato,  Demo- 
sthenes, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  as  a  standard  ciXdcpu^oGs  iral  KoOapov  koI  *Att(- 
Kov  \Ayov ;  by  Cicero  de  Orat  ii.  22.  among  those  who  kept  close  to  the  orators 
of  the  old  school,  iubtUe$f  acuti,  brevet^  iententiis  magit  qtutm  verbis  abnndantes. 
Of  him,  Theramenes,  and  Lyslas,  it  is  said :  retinebant  ilium  Peridi  Muccum  ted 
erant  pauUo  uberiore  fih.  Welcker  (u.  s.  p.  1010.)  remarks  that  the  judgment  of 
Philostratus  on  the  style  of  Critias  —  r^v  iBiof  rod  XAyov  Scyfuericu  ired  ToAirym^ 
fiMv,  affAyoXoyTJired  re  hcaof^aros  oh  r^  Bi0vpafAfi^Mhi  tr^iu^oikoyloM,  oiitk  icarapt^ 
yov<rav  is  r&  4ic  vonrruc^s  6p6fueraf  ix\*  Ik  tw  Kvpmr6rt»¥  ffvyKtifUmpf  kqX  KoriL 
fOatv  ix^rrtp  — >  is  applicable  to  his  tragedies  also. 
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ofessed  to  regard  him  as  a  mere  teacher  of  the  chap. 
t  of  disputation,  and  as  such  endeavoured  to  ^^^^ 
ence  him.  ^  And  it  avails  nothing  in  defence  of 
itias  to  represent  this  measure  as  simply  a  part 
his  antidemocratical  policy.^  It  seems  clear  that 
was  aimed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  against 
►crates,  who  had  provoked  his  resentment,  not  by 
ilitical  opinions,  but  by  the  freedom  with  which  he 
d  reproved  the  tyrant's  profligate  sensuality.  And 
rhaps  among  all  the  acts  of  Critias  there  is  none 
[lich  so  clearly  marks  the  depth  of  his  depravity, 
his  attempt  to  make  Socrates  the  instrument  of 
s  tyranny  in  the  murder  of  Leon.  That  on  this 
casion  he  spared  the  life  of  Socrates,  has  been 
eated  as  a  proof  that  he  regarded  the  philosopher 
a  stanch  partisan  of  the  oligarchy.  ^  But  it  seems 
least  as  allowable  to  view  it  as  an  instance  of  the 
cendency  which  eminent  virtue  may  exert  over  the 
ost  abandoned  of  men.  And  when  we  consider 
e  relation  in  which  he  had  stood  to  Socrates,  we 
nnot  attribute  any  high  merit  to  this  forbearance. 
We  also  find  some  peculiar  philosophical  tenets 
cribed  to  Critias,  which,  unless  he  has  in  this 
stance  been  confounded  with  some  other  writer  of 
e  same  name,  would  imply  that  he  had  turned  his 
tention  to  physical  speculations.  *  But  however  this 
ay  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  more  separated 
dim  the  vulgar  by  his  birth,  abilities,  and  attain- 
ents,  than  by  his  opinions  on  religion.  In  the  prin- 
pal  passage  preserved  of  his  works  he  maintains,  in 
irse  not  unworthy  of  Euripides,  that  the  belief,  so 
mestly  inculcated  by  Socrates,  of  an  omniscient 


Zen.  Mem.  i.  2.  31.  *  Scheibe,  p.  76.  *  Scheibe,  p.  64. 

*  He  taught  that  the  blood  was  the  seat  or  the  essence  of  the  souL  Aristotle,  De 
.  X.  2.  and  others  cited  by  Bach,  p.  67.  The  same  doctrine  is  ascribed  to  £m- 
ocles,  and  one  of  the  lines  in  which  it  was  expounded  by  Empedocles— >  ol/ia  y^ 
f^cu  w*puc6(Aotf  4irrl  vtfii/ia  —  Is  attributed  by  a  commentator  on  Aristotle  to 
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CHAP,  and  retributive  Deity,  was  a  mere  invention  of  state- 
craft.  ^  In  such  a  man  this  theory  was  surely  not  the 
result  of  a  disinterested  inquiry,  nor  without  its 
efficacy  in  supporting  his  courage  and  stifling  uneasy 
misgivings.  Xenophon  conceived  that  he  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  example  of  his  companions  in  Thes- 
saly.^  This  however  implies  that  the  men  with 
whom  he  there  associated  were  among  the  most 
licentious  and  unprincipled  he  could  find,  and  that  he 
shared  their  excesses.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
more  reason  for  supposing  that  his  morals  were 
perverted  by  his  intercourse  with  them,  than  that  he 
was  ever  the  more  virtuous  for  the  temporary  restraint 
which  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  society  of  Socrates. 
That  in  such  a  man  democratical  institutions, 
especially  when  abused  as  they  had  been  at  Athens 
since  the  death  of  Pericles,  might  excite  feelings  of 
the  bitterest  disgust  and  the  most  decided  hostility, 
may  easily  be  imagined.  And  it  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  he  felt  a  strong  partiality  for  Sparta, 
and  preferred  the  policy  of  Cimon,  more  particularly 
as  the  advocate  of  the  Spartan  alliance,  to  that  of 
Pericles.  *  But  it  is  not  even  certain  that  he  had  any 
well-defined  political  principles.  One  of  his  works 
indeed  was  a  metrical  description  of  the  principal 
Greek  states,  and  he  appears  also  to  have  treated  the 
same  subject  in  prose.     But  nothing  that  we  know  of 

*  The  inference  as  to  the  opinions  of  Critias  would  no  doubt  be  more  conclusive, 
if,  as  Brandis  believed  (Geneh.  der  Gr,  Phiioiophie,  i.  p.  545.),  it  was  a  fhigment 
of  the  HmjLTTpoi  ToXiTcfcu,  which  however  appear  to  have  been  composed  in  elegiac 
verse.  Welcker  (u.  s.)  has  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  speech  of  Sisyphus  in  the  play, 
and  observes  that  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  his  character.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  quoted  by  Sextus  Eropiricus  as  evidence  that  Critias  himself  was 
ix  rov  rdyfiaros  tAp  iBiup, 

■  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  24.  Kpirias,  if>vyi»p  tls  ecrraX/ay,  Uti  vwriv  Mp^nrois  ipofil^ 
fiiaWov  ^  tiKouHripp  xp^i''^^^^*  Pbilostratus  (vit  Crit)  justly  r^ects  this  plea, 
as  inadmissible  in  behalf  of  a  man  like  Critias,  who  might  have  given  a  tone  to 
Thessalian  society,  instead  of  imitating  those  -rap*  oTs  irytfwx^  >^  dxpcnos  iral  rd 
rvpoMviKii  4p  oip^  owouSd^cTOi.  And  10.  Kperias  4p  roh  tkry^Uus  ci^x*^^  wKovrok 
fikp  ^K<nra6vp  fuyaXwppoa^rriP  8c  Kifuopot, 

'  Plut  Cim.  18.  Scbeibe,  p.  88.,  very  arbitrarily  treats  this  as  a  proof  that  Critlaa 
tmrnhUd  the  hfty  tpirit  of  Cimon ;  in  what  manner,  he  omits  to  show. 
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either  work  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  entered  chap. 
very  deeply  into  it.^  In  the  longest  among  the  ^^^^ 
fragments  remaining  of  the  poem,  he  eulogises  Sparta, 
not  however  on  the  score  of  her  political  wisdom,  but 
of  the  temperance  prescribed  by  the  Spartan  usages. 
Elsewhere,  in  verses  which  happen  likewise  to  have 
been  preserved,  with  an  appearance  of  at  least  equal 
warmth  and  earnestness,  he  celebrates  the  memory 
of  Anacreon,  expressly  as  the  bard  of  long-protracted 
banquets  and  midnight  orgies.^  The  insurrection 
which  he  endeavoured  to  excite  among  the  Thessalian 
serfs  cannot  have  been  designed  to  realise  any  oli- 
garchical theory,  but  most  likely  to  establish  a  tyranny 
for  himself,  as,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  the 
competition  of  his  colleagues  and  the  jealousy  of 
Sparta,  he  assuredly  would  have  attempted  to  do  at 
Athens.  Neither  in  his  writings  nor  in  his  history 
is  there  any  thing  to  indicate  that  he  was  misled  into 
the  enormities  which  rendered  his  name  a  by-word 
by  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  a  philosophical 
abstraction.  It  was  apparently  a  diflferent  motive 
that  urged  him  to  select  the  wealthy  aliens  and 
inoffensive  landowners  as  his  victims.  Nothing 
more  seems  required  to  explain  every  part  of  his 
conduct,  than  the  cause  which  Xenophon  assigns  for 
it:    a  restless   ambition^,   stimulated  by  revenge*, 

>  The  exact  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  ffAfierpoi  iroAircfou  and  the  prose 
work  on  the  same  tulject  cannot  now  be  determhied  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
a  aatis&ctory  conjecture  on  it.  According  to  Bach  (p.  25.)  the  former  was  one 
fvod  per  Imntm  otiumque  apgreMsut  e$»e  victetur,  idemque  ita  comparaium,  ui 
Ubrorum  quo*  de  iingulit  civitatibus  §oluta  oratione  con9crip$iut  dieitur,  meeum  tan- 
quam  tubUliuimum  venibus  impariter  juncti*  incluti$$e  statuendu*  sit,  and  he  cites 
the  example  of  Hellanicus,  who  is  said  to  have  recorded  the  conquerors  in  the  Car- 
Dea  both  in  verw  and  prose :  (0/  l/ificrpoi  Kofwcoylkou  and  ol  KaraXoytiiTiy,  Athe- 
DKUs,  XIV.  p.  635.  F.)  But  this  analogy  seems  questionable,  and  I  have  sometimes 
been  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  l/u^rrpoi  iroAircki  were  resolved  into  prose  by 
another  hand. 

'  Athencus,  xiii.  p.  600.  £. 

'  Mem.  I.  2.  14. '  Eyty4<rOriP  (Critiu  and  Aldbiades)  ^^ci  <l>t\oTifiordro$  wianuv 
'  ABipraUtv.  25.  i0yKo»fi4vtt  ijAv  Ik\  7^«<,  hrriptUyM  8*  M  tXo^^. 

*  HeU.  IL  3.  15.  irpoirrH^f  ^v  iwl  7h  woXXobt  kwoicrnyu,  2rc  ico2  ^vy^  iarh  rov 
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restrained  by  no  principle,  and  directed  to  no  higher 
end  than  the  indulgence  of  his  selfish  passions.  It 
need  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  naturally  inclined 
to  cruelty,  or  that  he  shed  blood  in  pure  wantonness. 
His  character  is  dark  enough  without  that  stain. 
And  unhappily  such  an  abuse  of  the  most  splendid 
talents,  and  even  the  finest  genius,  is  not  so  rare  that 
we  should  be  willing  rather  to  do  violence  to  history 
than  admit  it  in  the  case  of  Critias.  ^ 

The  events  of  the  day,  especially  the  death  of 
Critias,  unfolded  the  germs  of  discord  among  the 
Thirty  and  their  adherents.  There  were  some  of  the 
Thirty  who  were  not  quite  so  violent  as  their  col- 
leagues, and  among  the  Three  Thousand  the  majority, 
having  kept  clear  of  a  direct  participation  in  the 
rapine  and  bloodshed  of  the  preceding  period,  though 
desirous  of  preserving  their  power  and  privileges, 
were  willing  to  change  the  men  and  measures  which 
had  rendered  them  odious.  Accordingly  an  assembly 
was  held,  in  which  the  Thirty  were  deposed,  and  a 
new  College  of  Ten — one  from  each  tribe — appointed 
in  their  stead.  Two  of  the  Thirty,  Phido  and  Erato- 
sthenes were  members  of  the  new  college ;  the  rest 
retired  with  their  most  devoted  partisans  to  Eleusis. 

The  men  who  were  thus  raised  to  power  were 
known,   according  to   Lysias,   to  have  been  bitter 


'  Thii  remark  would  have  appeared  too  commonplace,  but  that  Scheibe,  p.  87., 
talks  of  the  impossibility  that  a  man  of  such  manifold  accomplishments,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, a  poet,  and  an  orator,  should  abandon  himself  to  a  stupid,  capricious,  unreflect- 
ing thirst  of  blood  (einem  dumpfen^  launenhaften  and  bewuMsUoaeu  Blvtdmrst).  In  this 
argument  there  is  a  double  fUlacy.  A  very  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture  is 
notoriously  quite  consistent  with  gross  moi'al  depravity.  And,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  Critias  was  not  animated  by  a  wanton  and  brutal  blood-thirstiness,  it  will  not 
at  all  follow  that  he  was  impelled  by  no  worse  motives  than  political  fknatidsm. 
Scheibe  adds,  oddly  enough,  that  I^iloMiratui  alone  does  justice  to  Critias,  whtn  he 
says  that  Critias  ouffMi  not  to  be  termed  a  wicked  mail,  because  he  subverted  the  Athe- 
nian democracy ;  as  if  Philostratus  had  not  sul^oined  other  reasons  for  terming  him 
so ;  among  the  rest,  that  he  surpassed  all  his  colleagues  in  crueHy  and  bloodthirsti' 
ness  (i^AArryri  re  iral  luavpovit^  roin  TptdKoyra  twtpefidWeroi),  and  had  not  con- 
cluded his  character  with  the  words :  tome  he  appears,  of  oilmen  that  have  been  noted 
for  wickedness,  Me  most  wicked  (itdKurros  iuf$pAwtt¥  iftoi  ye  ^ab^rrat  ^vfotdtrrmv,  iw 
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enemies  of  Critias ;  and  it  was  therefore  expected  that     cuav. 

•  •  XXXI 

this  revolution  would  have  been  attended  by  an  accom- 
modation with  the  exiles ;  and  Phido  in  particular  is 
said  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  about  such  an  agreement.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  these  hopes  were  groundless,  and  that 
the  new  rulers  were  not  less  bent  on  overpowering  the 
exiles  in  Piraeus,  than  on  excluding  the  faction  of 
Eleusis.  Thrasybulus  therefore  continued  to  make 
preparations  for  prosecuting  his  success.  His  fol- 
lowers were  now  more  numerous  than  the  enemy ;  but 
they  wanted  arms.  The  deficiency  however  was 
gradually  supplied  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
wealthier  citizens,  and  by  the  active  ingenuity  of  the 
rest.  Aliens  were  invited  into  their  service  by  oflTers 
of  civil  immunities.  Among  others  Lysias,  out  of  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune,  Avith  the  help  perhaps  of  foreign- 
ers who  wished  well  to  the  cause — Thrasydajus,  the 
leader  of  the  democratical  party  at  Elis,  is  said  to  have 
advanced  him  two  talents — supplied  liis  friends  with 
200  shields,  and  with  2000  drachmas,  and  as  we  are 
informed  on  the  same  authority  even  hired  300  mer- 
cenaries. *  Shields  of  wood  or  wicker,  whitened  over, 
were  substituted  by  some  for  metal  armour ;  and  by 
such  expedients,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  a  numerous 
body  both  of  heavy  and  light  infantry  was  ready  to  take 
the  field,  and  was  supported  by  a  squadron  of  seventy 
horse.  They  now  began  to  make  foraging  excursions 
every  day  from  Pineus.  On  the  other  hand  the  party 
in  the  city  was  stronger  in  cavalry,  which  it  employed 
to  check  and  annoy  the  exiles,  but  did  not  any  longer 
venture — perhaps  through  fear  of  desertion  rather 
than  of  the  enemy's  numbers — to  lead  out  its  infantry. 
Lysimachus,  the  commander  of  the  city  cavalry,  who 

>  PMudo-Plut  Yit.  X  Orator.  According  to  Justin,  v.  9.  Lysias  Syncusanus 
orator,  ezsul  tunc,  qulngentot  milltei  stlpendio  suo  Instructos,  In  auzllium  patriat 
communb  eloquentls  ndslt 


.  r 
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CHAP,     had  been  employed  by  the  Thirty  in  their  expedition 
1  to  Eleusis,  and  remained  in  office  under  the  ne^ 

government,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  exiles, 
and  even  disgusted  many  of  his  own  followers,  by  a 
wanton  massacre  of  some  countrymen  whom  he  found 
on  their  way  from  Piraeus  to  their  own  farms  in  quest 
of  provisions  ;  but  the  incensed  party  seems  to  have 
confined  itself  to  a  single  act  of  retaliation  on  the 
person  of  Callistratus,  one  of  the  knights.  ^  It  was 
however  every  day  gaining  new  strength  and  spirit, 
and  even  ventured  to  bring  engines  against  the  walls; 
and,  to  retard  its  approaches,  the  engineer  of  the  be- 
sieged barricaded  the  road  leading  to  the  city  from  the 
Lyceum  with  great  blocks  of  stone. 

The  danger  now  appeared  so  pressing,  that  the  Ten 
resolved  to  apply  for  protection  to  Sparta,  and  Phido 
was  deputed  to  solicit  assistance  there.  ^  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  fear  of  their  common  enemy  had  in- 
duced the  Athenian  oligarchs  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences with  those  of  Eleusis ;  for  envoys  were  sent,  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  the  like  objects,  to  Sparta,  by 
the  Eleusinian  faction.^  Phido  endeavoured  to  in- 
terest the  jealousy  of  the  Spartan  government  on  behalf 
of  his  associates,  by  suggesting  that  the  success  of 
Thrasybulus  would  subject  Athens  to  the  Boeotians, 
and  he  requested  a  fresh  body  of  Lacedaemonian  aux- 
inteifcr-  Uiaries.  Lysander,  who  was  at  this  time  at  Sparta, 
L^^dcr.  supported  the  application  with  all  his  credit;  and 
though  the  government  declined  to  send  out  an  army, 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  himself  to  be  appointed 
harmost,  and  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  insurrection,  while  his  brother 
Libys  was  created  admiral,  and  was  ordered  to  block- 
ade Piraeus ;  and  he  obtained  a  loan  from  the  Spartan 
treasury  of  100  talents  for  Phido's  colleagues.     He 

*  It  would  be  a  remarkable  and  significant  circumstance,  if  this  was  the  Callis- 
tratus who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  payment  of  an  obolus  for  attendance  in 
the  popular  assembly.     See  Bceckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  u.  14. 

'  Lysiai,  Eratosth.  §  68.  *  Xenophon,  u.  4.  28. 
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himself  repaired  to  Eleusis,  and  soon  attracted  a  larffe     chap. 
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body  of  Peloponnesian  troops  into  his  service ;  for  the  . 
miUtary  adventurers,  who  made  war  their  profession,  " 
now  began  to  abound  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  confine  the  exiles  within  Piraeus,  while 
his  brother,  with  his  squadron,  prevented  them  from 
receiving  supplies  by  sea.  They  now  saw  no  prospect 
before  them  but  a  repetition  of  the  miseries  which  had 
preceded  the  capitulation  of  Athens,  terminated  in 
like  manner  by  a  surrender,  which  would  expose  them 
utterly  unprotected  to  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  their 
exasperated  adversaries. 

Their  deliverance  came  from  a  quarter  to  which  they 
could  least  have  looked  for  it.  The  success,  fame, 
honours,  and  influence,  of  Lysander  had  excited  jea- 
lousy, and  perhaps  alarm,  in  several  of  the  leading 
men  at  Sparta.  Even  the  kings  and  ephors  felt  them- 
selves reduced  to  comparative  insignificance  by  his 
side.  His  new  expedition  against  the  Athenian  exiles 
appeared  to  his  rivals  an  enterprise  in  which  the  state 
had  no  interest,  and  which  could  only  serve  his  pri- 
vate ends,  by  showing  the  importance  of  his  patronage 
to  the  faction  now  ruling  at  Athens.  Though  there- 
fore he  had  carried  his  point  at  Sparta  so  far  as  to 
obtain  the  permission  he  desired,  his  opponents  were 
still  bent  on  thwarting  his  designs,  and  the  more 
eagerly  the  nearer  he  seemed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  object.  Pausanias,  the  colleague  of  Agis,  was  Expedition 
foremost  among  them,  and  after  Lysander's  departure  niw!"^ 
concerted  measures  with  three  of  the  ephors  for 
baffling  his  enterprise.  They  did  not  think  it  prudent 
openly  to  announce  any  change  in  the  policy  of  Sparta 
toward  the  Athenian  parties,  but  agreed  to  send  Pau- 
sanias at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Attica,  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Lysander,  but 
with  the  secret  intention  of  defeating  his  work.  The 
king  accordingly  summoned  all  the  forces  of  the  con- 
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CHAP,  federacy  to  follow  him  into  the  field,  and  collected  a 
^  '  \  large  army ;  but  his  real  object  was  so  well  concealed, 
that  Corinth  and  the  Boeotian  states  refused  to  join 
him  with  their  forces,  alleging  that  they  thought  the 
invasion  of  Attica  an  act  of  unprovoked  aggression, 
and  contrary  to  the  treaty  which  they  had  ratified. 
Pausanias  however,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  ephors, 
marched  into  Attica,  and  encamped  near  Piraeus,  as  if 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  conjunction  with  Lysander. 
His  first  step  was  to  send  a  message  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  exiles,  bidding  them  disband  their  forces ;  but  as 
he  did  not  think  fit  at  once  to  disclose  his  friendly 
intentions,  they  refused  so  to  put  themselves  in  his 
power.  He  then  made  a  feint  of  attempting  to  storm 
the  town,  but  retired  at  the  first  show  of  resistance, 
and  the  next  day  advanced,  with  two  brigades  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  infantry,  and  three  squadrons  of  the 
Athenian  horse,  toward  what  was  called  the  Still  Har- 
bour \  with  the  professed  design  of  reconnoitring  the 
ground  with  a  view  to  circumvaUation.  But  as  he 
was  retiring,  after  having  inspected  this  side  of  the 
to^vn,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  besieged,  who 
gave  him  so  much  annoyance,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
send  his  cavalry  and  a  detachment  of  the  heavy-armed 
foot,  to  drive  them  in,  while  he  himself  followed  with 
the  rest  of  his  troops.  His  men  killed  about  thirty  of 
the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  into  the  town  as  far  as 
the  theatre  of  Piraeus,  where  the  main  body  of  the 
refugee  forces  was  assembled.  Their  targeteers  im- 
mediately began  a  brisk  attack  on  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  were  forced  to  retreat,  received  many  wounds, 
and  lost  some  of  their  officers.  Observing  this  success 
of  his  light  troops,  Thrasybulus  advanced  to  the  charge 
with  his  heavy  infantry,  and.  compelled  Pausanias  to 
fall  back  for  about  half  a  mile  on  a  rising  groimd. 
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where  he  halted,  and  ordered  the  other  divisions  of  chap. 
his  army  to  join  him.  Thus  reinforced,  and  having  ^^^^^ 
formed  a  phalanx  of  unusual  depth,  he  led  it  against 
the  Athenians,  who  barely  sustained  his  onset,  and 
were  routed  with  the  loss  of  150  men.  Pausanias 
raised  a  trophy,  but  had  no  intention  of  following  up 
his  victory.  He  secretly  sent  another  message  to  the 
exiles,  directing  them  to  depute  some  of  their  number 
to  himself  and  the  ephors  who  accompanied  him,  and 
suggested  the  language  which  it  would  be  expedient 
for  their  envoys  to  use.  At  the  same  time  knowing 
that  there  was  in  the  city  a  party  desirous  of  peace, 
he  encouraged  them  to  meet  in  the  largest  number 
they  could  collect,  and  to  address  him  with  a  public 
declaration  of  their  pacific  sentiments. 

It  was  probably  on  the  same  occasion  that  Dio- 
gnetus,  a  kinsman  of  Nicias,  appeared  in  the  Laceda3- 
monian  camp,  with  the  orphan  children  of  Niceratus, 
and  of  Eucrates,  and  placing  the  infant  son  of  Nice- 
ratus on  the  king's  knees,  and  the  others  by  his  side, 
implored  his  protection  against  the  oligarchs  who 
had  bereaved  them  of  their  natural  guardians.  ^  This 
scene  was  perhaps  contrived  by  Pausanias  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  allies  against 
Lysander's  friends,  who,  while  they  pretended  to 
purge  the  city  of  the  vile  informers  and  extortioners, 
who  had  afflicted  and  disgraced  it,  had  not  even 
spared  a  family  so  eminent  for  rank,  wealth,  its 
services  to  Athens,  and  its  merits  toward  Sparta, 
as  that  of  Nicias.  The  spectacle  at  least  produced  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  by-standers,  and  enforced 
the  arguments  and  petitions  of  the  envoys ;  and 
Pausanias,  Avith  the  approbation  of  the  ephors  who 
accompanied  him,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  army, 
except   Lysander  and  his  partisans,  concluded  an 

*  Lysias,  Pro  NIcUe  Fr.   p.  lf»0. 
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CHAP,  armistice  with  the  exiles,  and  sent  their  deputies,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  measures  of 
the  government  in  the  city,  to  plead  their  cause  at 
Sparta.  The  Ten,  when  they  heard  of  this  embassy, 
sent  ministers  of  their  own  to  counteract  it,  who 
were  instructed  to  declare,  that  they  resigned  them- 
selves and  the  city  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
Spartans ;  and  to  urge  that,  if  their  adversaries  pro- 
fessed to  be  equally  loyal  to  Sparta,  they  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  surrender  PiraBus  and  Munychia. 
But  this  suggestion  was  disregarded ;  and  the 
representations  of  Pausanias  had  now  more  weight 

Nf«otia-       in  the  Spartan  councils  than  the  wishes  of  Lysander. 

sJIJI^  After  all  the  envoys  had  been  heard  by  the  ephors 
in  the  ordinary  assembly,  fifteen  commissioners 
were  appointed  with  full  authority,  in  conjunction 
with  Pausanias,  to  compose  the  differences  of  the 
Athenian  parties.  The  terms  which  they  prescribed 
were  liberal  and  wise.  They  published  a  general 
reconciliation,  secured  by  a  complete  amnesty,  from 
which  none  were  excluded  but  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven, 
and  the  Ten  who  had  been  governors  of  Piraeus.  It 
even  comprehended  the  Ten,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Thirty  in  the  city,  without  excepting  those  among 
them  who  had  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  Thirty. 
The  persons  excluded  from  it,  and  all  other  citizens 
who  might  fear  to  return  to  Athens,  were  to  be 
allowed  to  live  unmolested  at  Elcusis.  The  Spartans 
perhaps  thought  that  they  might  there  be  still  useful 
instruments  for  curbing  the  independence  of  Athens. 
The  treaty  \Vas  ratified  both  between  the  antagonist 
parties,  and  as  an  engagement  contracted  by  them 
with  Sparta,  which  thus  guaranteed  its  execution. 
When  it  was  concluded,  Pausanias  disbanded  his 
forces ;  and  the  exiles  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
and  marched  up  under  arms  to  the  citadel,  to  render 
a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  tutelary  goddess.     An 
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assembly  was  then  held,  in  which  the  citizens  once  chap. 
more  met  as  in  former  days — not  indeed  with  the  ^^^^ 
feelings  or  prospects  of  past  times,  but  still  again 
united  as  one  people,  freed  from  domestic  tyranny, 
with  some  new  titles  to  glory,  of  a  purer  kind 
than  they  had  earned  by  most  of  their  ancient 
victories,  and  not  without  hopes  that,  when  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  war  and  civil  discord  should  be 
healed,  their  country  might  recover  some  portion 
of  her  pristine  vigour.  The  little  piece  of  stiff  and 
meagre  rhetoric,  which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Thrasybulus  on  this  occasion,  seems  indeed  miser- 
ably unworthy  both  of  it  and  of  him.  ^  But  it  probably 
embraces  two  of  the  leading  topics  on  which  he 
dwelt ;  for,  as  he  would  not  forbear  from  expressing 
the  exultation  belonging  to  such  a  triumph  of  the 
righteous  cause,  he  assuredly  took  this  opportunity 
of  inculcating  a  strict  observance  of  the  conditions 
which  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  vanquished 
party,  and  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

Still  peace  could  not  be  said  to  be  completely 
restored,  so  long  as  a  remnant  of  the  most  violent 
oligarchical  faction  continued  to  occupy  Eleusis, 
harbouring  implacable  animosity,  and  restless  hopes 
of  recovering  their  power;  and  for  several  months 
after  the  return  of  the  exiles  they  were  thus  threat- 
ened by  the  survivors  of  the  Thirty,  and  the  stanchest 
of  their  adherents.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile 
the  statements  of  Lysias  and  Xenophon  on  this 
subject.  But  perhaps  we  may  collect  from  the  ora- 
tor^, that  the  oligarchs,  seeing  that  they  could  no 

'  He  insists  on  the  superiority  of  the  democrats  in  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 
This  may  be  pedantic  enough :  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  what  Schcibe 
means  when  he  says  (p.  135.)  that  the  speech  expreues  the  very  tame  tendency  to 
phihtcphtcal  abstraction  by  which  the  oliyarcht  had  been  misled  to  realise  their 
new  political  theories.  The  theories  of  Critlas  and  his  colleagues — if  they  had  any 
—  appear  to  have  been  any  thing  but  new,  and  their  oliject  was  something  more 
solid  than  a  philosophical  abstraction. 

'  Eratosth.  p.  1 23.  fwrBwrdfitvoi  8i  wdjncu  hf6p<6^ovs  hr*  6?<40p<p  rijs  intAcwi,  ical 
w6\«i$  ixdyorrts,  icol  TcAcirrwrrcs  AaiccSai/xoWovs  icol  t«>'  avfiftdx^t^  6v6aov$  M- 
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CHAP,     longer  expect  aid  from  Sparta,  endeavoured  to  engage 
*^^^     other  Greek  cities  in  their  cause  ;  but  their  conduct 


had  excited  general  disgust,  and  they  were  expelled 
from  several  states  by  public  proclamation.  Still 
they  did  not  drop  their  projects  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  but  began  to  collect  a  body  of  mercenaries 
at  Eleusis,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  civil  war. 
The  Athenian  government  sent  out  the  whole  force 
of  the  city  to  crush  this  enterprise ;  and  Xenophon 
intimates  that  the  oligarchical  leaders  were  drawn 
into  a  conference,  and  put  to  death.  ^  But  as  he  has 
forborne  to  mention  any  of  the  particulars  of  this 
transaction,  about  which  we  have  no  better  inform- 
ation from  any  other  source,  we  would  fain  hope  that 
the  final  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  was  not  sullied 
by  deliberate  treachery.  It  was  certainly  signalised 
in  all  other  respects  by  wise  moderation  and  exem- 
pcacc  and  plary  good  faith.  The  seceders,  who  had  many  friends 
*^***^'  and  relatives  in  the  city,  were  induced  through  tlieir 
mediation  to  accept  an  ofier  of  reconciliation,  and  to 
return  home ;  and  they  were  all  comprehended  in  a 
new  act  of  amnesty,  which  was  as  faithfully  observed 
as  it  was  magnanimously  granted.  The  merit  of  the 
former  was  at  least  shared  by  the  Spartans ;  the  last 
belonged  entirely  to  Thrasybulus  and  his  friends. 

yoyro  Tcurou,  oi)  9uLX\d^<u  iXX*  diroX^oi  ntf>tffMvd(oirro  t^v  w^Kuf  *  tl  fx^  8t*  ^vJipea 
iqfoBoit .  .. . 

'  II.  4.  43.  haripif  tk  XP^'V  dico^arrtf  ^ipovt  fua$owr$at  rein  ip  'EAcvam, 
<rrpartwrdtu¥oi  va>^/ic2  iw'  adro^  robs  fikv  vrpvnffoin  vxhw  is  K6ryovs  i\B6rras 
itr^ccyoy .  . . 
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RETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CONDITION 
OF  ATHENS  DURING  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  CAR- 
RIED FORWARD  TO  THE  RENEWAL  OF  HOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN  ATHENS   AND   SPARTA. 

State  of  Athens  at  the  Close  of  the  War. —  The  Assembly. —  The 
Demagogues. —  Grievances  of  the  Rich. —  Tlie  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  —  The  Courts  of  Justice.  —  The  Sycophants. 

—  The  Athenian  Character.  —  State  of  public  Feeling  at  the 
Restoration. —  The  Areopagus.  —  Revision  of  the  Laws. — 
Case  of  Lysias. —  Observance  of  the  Amnesty. — Political 
Trials. — Prosecution  of  FratostheneSy  Agoratus,  and  Nico^ 
tnachus.  —  Of  the  Son  of  Alcibiades.  —  Of  Andocides.  — 
Agyrrhius.  —  Prosecution  of  Frgocles.  —  The  Family  of 
Nicias.  —  Oligarchical  Spirit. — Aristophanes.  —  His  poe^ 
tical  Character.  —  And  political  Views.  — Efforts  for  Peace. 
— For  the  Revival  of  ancient  Manners. —  The  Sophists. 
— Attacked  by  Aristoplianes. — Euripides. — His  Connection 
with  the   Sophists.  —  Socrates.  —  Attacked  by  Aristophanes. 

—  Religious  Opinions  of  Socrates.  —  Growth  of  Superstition 
at  Athens.  —  Intolerance.  —  Prosecution  of  Socrates.  —  The 
Genius  of  Socrates.  —  Causes  of  his  Condemnation. — His 
Death. 

The  state  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,     chap. 
was   in  some  respects  apparently  less  desolate  than  . 
that  in  which  she  had  been  left  after  the  battle  of  state  of 
Platnea.     It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  invasions  of  ^*j^^|J^' 
Xerxes    and    Mardonius,    may    have    inflicted    less  of  the  war. 
injury   on  her  territory  than  the   methodical    and 
lingering  ravages  of  the  Peloponnesians  during  the 
Decelean  war.     But  in  479  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
country,   had  been,  for  a  part  of  two   consecutive 
years,  in  the  power  of  an  irritated  enemy.     All  that 
it  required,  both  for  ornament  and  defence,  was  to 
be  raised  afresh  from  the  ground.     Yet  the  treasury 
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CHAP,  was  empty :  commerce  had  probably  never  yet  yielded 
any  considerable  supplies,  and  it  had  been  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  war ;  the  state  possessed  no  dependent 
colonies  or  tributary  allies,  and  was  watched  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  the  most  powerful  of  its  confederates. 
Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  for  an  Athenian  pa- 
triot to  compare  the  situation  and  prospects  of  his 
country  at  these  two  epochs  without  a  sigh.  In  479 
Athens  was  mistress  of  a  navy  which  gave  her  the 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  maritime  states  of  Greece, 
and  enabled  her  to  carry  her  arms  against  any  part  of 
the  enemy's  coasts,  to  which  she  might  be  invited  by 
the  prospect  of  plunder  or  conquest;  and  a  little 
vigour  and  prudence  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  city 
itself  against  the  hostility  of  Sparta.  The  exertions 
and  sacrifices  by  which  she  had  weakened  herself,  had 
also  made  her  formidable  to  the  barbarians,  and  had 
won  for  her  the  admiration,  good-will,  and  confidence 
of  the  Grecian  world.  In  403,  the  city  indeed  stood 
untouched,  except  so  far  as  the  temples  had  been 
deprived  of  their  ornaments  and  treasures  by  domestic 
spoilers.  But  its  magnificence  only  attested  the  past 
greatness  which  seemed  to  have  sunk  for  ever.  All 
the  sources  of  public  and  private  wealth,  except  such 
as  depended  on  a  poor  and  wasted  territory,  and  on  the 
industry  of  individuals,  were  dried  up.  Not  only 
were  all  those  branches  of  the  revenue  which  arose 
out  of  the  sovereignty  once  exercised  by  Athens  com- 
pletely cut  of — the  influx  of  tribute,  a  great  part  of 
the  fees  of  justice,  the  expenditure  of  the  numerous 
foreigners  who  were  drawn  as  suitors  to  the  imperial 
city — but  Athenian  citizens  whose  property  lay  abroad, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  a  large  class  ^, 
were  either  wholly  deprived  of  it,  or  were  obliged  in 
their  turn  to  prosecute  their  claims,  under  the  most 

'  Andoc.  De  Pace,  p.  25.,  rik  iyicr/ifiara  Koi  rii  XP^     XenopboD,  B  A.  i.  19. 
HTT^ffiS  4p  rois  vwtpopioiSt  and  Conviv.  iv.  31. 
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disadvantageous  circumstances,  at  foreign  tribunals,  chap. 
Commerce  had  not  only  been  interrupted  by  the 
blockade,  but  had  sustained  still  greater  detriment 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  which  had  crushed 
or  scared  away  the  most  opulent  and  industrious  of 
the  aliens;  and  the  cloud  which  continued  to  hang 
over  the  prospects  of  the  state,  even  after  freedom 
and  tranquillity  had  been  restored,  tended  to  dis- 
courage those  who  might  have  been  willing  to  return. 
The  public  distress  was  such,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  council  could  provide  ways  and 
means  for  the  ordinary  expenses.  ^  Even  the  ancient 
sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  sacred  canons  were  inter- 
mitted, because  the  treasury  could  not  furnish  three 
talents  for  their  celebration^ ;  and  the  repayment  of  a 
loan  of  two  talents,  which  had  been  advanced  by  the 
Thebans,  probably  in  aid  of  the  exiles^,  was  so  long 
delayed  through  the  same  cause,  that  hostilities  were 
threatened  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  debt. 
The  navy  of  Athens  had  now  sunk  to  a  fourth  of  that 
which  she  had  maintained  before  the  time  of  Solon,  and 
it  was  limited  to  this  footing  by  a  compact  which 
could  not  be  broken  or  eluded  without  imminent 
danger.  Pir^us  was  again  unfortified ;  the  arsenal 
was  in  ruins*;  even  the  city  walls  needed  repairs, 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  for  want  of  money ;  and 
on  all  sides  were  enemies  who  rejoiced  in  her  humilia- 
tion, and  were  urged  both  by  their  passions  and  inter- 
ests to  prevent  her  from  again  lifting  up  her  head. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  con- 
nection  of  the  principal  steps  which  led  to  this  cala- 

>  Lyslas  Nicom.  p.  1 85. 

'  Ljsias  1.  c  w4fwruf  Upii  ABvra  rpiuv  raXAmmw  y^yiintrai  r&y  Iv  reus  itOp€wi 
yrfpaiiiihmv.  Bremi  on  this  passage,  and  Schneider  on  Xen.  De  R.  A.  iii.  8., 
conclude  fh>ni  it  that  three  talents  was  the  whole  sum  allowed  by  Solon  for  the 
public  tacriflces  of  the  year.  Boeckh  considers  it  as  the  cost  of  a  single  sacrifice, 
Public  Econ.  of  Ath.  u.  12. 

•  See  Plut  Lys.  27. 

*  But  see  above,  p.  174.  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  689.«  mentions  the  vt^oucot 
at  if  they  had  suffered  little  damage. 
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mitous  reverse,  and  we  traced  them  to  the  policy  of 
Pericles,  though  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  operation  of 
causes  which  no  human  foresight  could  have  guarded 
against.  We  must  now  take  a  nearer  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  system  worked,  and  of  the 
changes  it  undenvent  during  this  period;  and  we 
shall  be  led  to  contemplate  some  features  in  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  Athenian  society,  which  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  portion  of  its  political 
history. 

Pericles  made  few,  if  any,  innovations  in  the  Athe- 
nian constitution.  The  importance  of  the  changes 
which  he  introduced  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Areopagus,  has  probably  been  much  exaggerated 
through  the  heat  of  the  contest  which  they  excited 
at  the  time.  But  the  influence  of  his  administration 
continued  to  be  long  felt — perhaps  we  may  say  never 
ceased  to  manifest  itself — in  the  spirit  of  the  govem- 
TheAssem-  mcut,  and  the  views  and  tastes  of  the  people.  The 
"^*  power  of  the  popular  Assembly,  on  which  his  own  was 

founded,  had  already  in  his  lifetime  reached  its 
utmost  extent,  and  was  henceforth  only  capable  of 
restriction.  But  the  composition  and  character  of 
the  Assembly  were  considerably  aflfected  by  the  events 
of  the  war,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted imder  his  system.  We  have  already  observed 
that  one  of  the  consequences  which  arose  from  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence,  was  that  foreigners  found  it 
easy  to  gain  admission  to  the  franchise,  either  by 
legal  means  or  through  artifice  and  connivance.  The 
latter  class  of  cases  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
monest, as  is  indicated  by  the  great  number  of 
distinguished  persons  whom  we  find  charged  with 
this  kind  of  fraud ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  new 
citizens  crept  in  chiefly  from  the  lower  ranks.  What 
proportion  they  bore  to  those  of  genuine  Attic  blood, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.     But  the  same  facility 
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either  of  evading  the  law,  or  of  obtaining  the  franchise  chap. 
by  favour  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  subsisted  ^^^^^ 
throughout  the  war.  A  much  more  important  change 
however,  in  the  elements  of  which  the  Assembly  was 
ordinarily  composed,  was  produced  by  the  measures 
of  Pericles,  which  drove  a  large  part  of  the  rural 
population  into  the  city,  where  few  could  find  employ- 
ment, and  most  of  them  sank  into  the  lowest  class  of 
the  Athenian  populace.  The  number  of  citizens  of 
the  higher  and  middle  order  who  were  usually  absent 
from  Athens  in  the  fleets,  armies,  and  garrisons, 
must  likewise  be  taken  into  accoimt,  when  we  are 
estimating  the  eflTects  of  the  war  on  the  character  of 
the  Assembly ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  weight 
of  the  public  burdens  was  continually  depressing  all 
private  fortunes,  except  those  which  were  raised  by 
dishonest  arts,  to  a  lower  level,  and  reduced  many  to 
indigence.  That  in  the  course  of  the  war  the 
poorer  class  began  to  preponderate,  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  an  innovation  which  took  place  probably 
toward  the  end  of  this  period,  though  we  do  not  know 
either  its  precise  date,  or  any  thing  more  of  its  author, 
Callistratus,  than  his  name,  which  was  one  conunon 
to  several  Athenians  of  this  age.  ^  To  him  is  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  pay  for  attendance  in  the  As- 
sembly; and  whether  the  object  of  this  measure 
was  to  provide  for  the  more  regular  transaction  of 
public  business,  or  merely  to  gratify  the  multitude,  it 
was  alarming  as  a  symptom,  and  baneful  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  remuneration  which  each  memberof  the 
sovereign  body  received  for  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, under  the  law  of  Callistratus,  was  no  more  than 
a  single  obolus.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
persons  to  whom  this  trifling  sum  held  out  such  an 
attraction  as  might  be  expected  to  secure  their  pre- 

*  Sec  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Ath.  u.  14. 
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sence,  formed  either  a  majority,  or  a  very  considerable 
part  of  every  Assembly. 

We  may  however  be  in  danger  of  drawing  very 
erroneous  inferences  from  these  facts,  if  we  do  not 
bear  in  mind,  that  at  Athens  the  wealthy  citizens 
possessed  few  peculiar  advantages  of  education,  and 
that  poverty  was  accounted  an  evil  indeed,  but  not 
a  disgrace.^  The  poorest  Athenian  had  means  of 
refining  his  taste,  cultivating  his  understanding,  and 
acquiring  information  concerning  public  affairs,  supe- 
rior to  those  enjoyed  by  the  great  mass  of  persons  in 
the  middle  class  among  ourselves.  The  Assembly, 
the  courts  of  justice,  the  theatres,  the  market-place, 
the  Usche^  were  so  many  schools  of  practical  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  of  eloquence  and  wit,  which  were 
open  to  all  alike,  and  were  perhaps  most  frequented 
by  the  lowest  class.  And  in  fact  it  is  not  to  the 
ignorance  or  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  body  that 
the  mistakes  committed  in  the  management  of  the 
war  are  to  be  ascribed.  There  is  another  point 
connected  with  this  subject  on  which  prejudices  have 
sometimes  been  entertained,  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  correct.  The  character  of  Pericles  was  so  noble, 
that  the  sway  which  he  exercised  was  no  less  honour- 
able to  the  people  than  to  himself.  But  among  the 
popular  leaders  who  succeeded  him  we  find  several 
who  are  represented  as  men  of  low,  and  even  servile 
origin,  mean  condition,  slender  abilities,  coarse  man- 
ners, and  profligate  conduct.  And  their  ascendency 
may  be  thought  to  prove  the  growing  degeneracy  of 
the  people,  or  the  predominance  of  a  similar  class  of 
persons  in  the  Assembly.  But  there  are  two  errors 
which  we  have  to  guard  against  with  respect  to  these 
demagogues.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  probable  that 
we  are  used  to  view  them  in  a  false  light,  and  that 


*  So  Pericles  In  Thucyd.  u.  40.  rh  irdytaOai  oix  ^fwXoyutf  tiki  aiaxf^$  ^^^^ 
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they  were  not  in  general  so  despicable  as,  througb  chap. 
the  force  of  certain  associations,  we  are  apt  to  consider  , 
them.  Many  of  them  indeed  were  engaged  in  trade. 
Thus  Lysicles  and  Eucrates,  who  rose  for  a  short  time 
to  some  degree  of  poUtical  eminence  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  dealt,  the  one  in  cattle  \ 
the  other  in  flax  and  bran^;  Cleon  was  a  tanner, 
Hyperbolas  a  lamp-maker^,  Cleophon  a  manufacturer 
of  lyres.*  Their  occupations  afforded  a  topic  of 
ridicule  to  their  contemporaries,  and  are  often  treated 
as  a  suflicient  evidence  of  their  unfitness  for  the  part 
which  they  took  in  public  business.  Some  of  their 
names  indeed  cannot  be  rescued  from  infamy.  Hy- 
perbolus  labours  under  the  charge  not  only  of  political 
profligacy,  but  of  private  dishonesty  in  the  exercise 
of  his  trade^;  and  the  epithet  which  Thucydides 
applies  to  him^,  implies  that  he  was  capable  of  any 
baseness  ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  his 
want  of  probity  was  covered  by  any  shining  or  useful 
talents.  But  as  far  as  we  know  there  was  nothing  in 
his  station,  or  in  that  of  the  rest,  to  exclude  the  highest 
qualifications  of  an  Athenian  statesman.  It  seems 
rather  to  deserve  notice  as  a  proof  of  the  tenacity  of 
aristocratical  prejudices,  that,  in  such  a  state  as 
Athens,  no  earlier  instance  occurs  in  which  candidates 
for  public  favour  came  forward  from  the  same  rank ; 
that  the  people  could  be  expected  to  join  in  the  laugh 
raised  at  the  expense  of  the  demagogues  on  this 
ground ;  and  that  even  after  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

'  Ly sides,  6  wpoiarowtaXris,  SclioL  Aristoph.  Equ.  132.,  who  mentions  a  Callias 
who  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  poet  But  Lysicles  is  elsewhere 
described  as  6  Too€aroKdinj\oSy  Plut  Nic.  2. 

'  l,Tvnrttowu\ris  (hence  nicknamed  (rr^inral)  icvpi|^unri6Ai}f  {fwKMfd(nis),  SchoL 
Aristoph.  Equ.  129.  253,  254. 

'  Aux^^om-oths,  Kuxt^oT^kris :  according  to  Schol.  Arist  Equ.  1301.  iccpo^c^f  but 
this  is  perhaps  a  false  conjecture  of  SchoL  Arist  Nub.  1061. 

*  Avpowot6f, 

*  He  is  said  to  have  mixed  lead  with  the  copper  of  his  lamps  to  cheat  his  cu»- 
tomcrs.     Schol.  Ar.  Nub.  1051. 

*  Till.  73.  fJMX^p^f'  ivBpmtov,     So  Aristoph.  Equ.  1301.  nox!^pi>y''o\lrri¥  6^iinfi» 
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CHAP.  Andocides  should  be  found  deploring  the  dishonour 
which  had  befallen  his  hereditary  mansion,  when 
during  his  absence  it  was  inhabited  by  Cleophon  the 
lyre-maker,  ^  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  the  Roman  satyrist,  Lysias 
and  Demosthenes  were  brought  up  at  the  forge.  ^ 
Cleon  himself  was  probably  no  contemptible  orator, 
and  Thucydides  did  not  scruple  to  put  a  very  artfiil 
and  dignified  harangue  in  his  mouth ;  and  if  Lysicles, 
by  means  of  an  union  which  he  contracted  with 
Aspasia  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  became  in  any 
sense  the  first  of  the  Athenians',  notwithstanding  the 
meanness  of  his  extraction,  his  mind  cannot  have  been 
previously  uncultivated. 

The  contrast  therefore  between  Pericles  and  the 
demagogues  who  succeeded  him  may  not  have  been 
in  this  respect  so  glaring  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed.* On  the  other  hand  the  nature  of  their  popu- 
larity has  frequently  been  misrepresented,  and  the 
extent  of  their  power  overrated.  The  influence  of 
Pericles  was  grounded  partly  indeed  on  the  measures 
by  which  he  courted  popular  favour — which  would 
have  been  equally  agreeable  if  they  had  been  proposed 
by  any  other  man — but  still  more  on  the  rare 
qualities  of  his  genius  and  his  character:  on  his 
eloquence,  his  military  talents,  his  political  experience, 
his  prudence,  his  integrity,  his  serenity  and  greatness 
of  soul.  It  was  thus  that  he  was  enabled  permanently 
tb  control  the  Assembly,  and  sometimes  successfully 
to  resist  its  declared  wishes.  No  man  ever  appeared 
after  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  combined  so 


*  Myst  p.  19.  '  Juvenal,  x.  130. 

*  JEschlnes  (the  Socratic),  in  Plut.  Nic.  2. 

*  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  tliat  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  in  a  note  which 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  jfh)m  good  sources  (Pax,  680.),  obser>'^  that  it  was  with 
Hypcrbolus  the  Athenians  began  to  commit  the  administration  of  their  affairs  to 
worthless  persons  (<f>ai\oiSf  irp6rtpoy  Zr)iiarfW)foiirroi¥  T6yv  XauTpciv  iroAirvr),  who 
would  thus  seem  to  include  Lysicles,  Eucratcs,  and  CIcon  himself — for  it  is  said 
before  :  oZros  /nerd  r^y  rod  KAcwfos  Si/vcurrciW  8ic8e{aro  riiv  hifiayuylay. 
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many  claims  to  general  confidence  and  respect.  But  chap. 
with  regard  to  the  demagogues  who  succeeded  him  in  ^'^''• 
the  period  which  we  are  now  reviewing,  it  is  clear 
that,  with  one  exception,  none  of  them  possessed  any 
personal  influence,  or  was  indebted  for  the  degree  of 
favour  he  enjoyed  to  any  other  instruments  than  the 
arts  with  which  he  flattered  the  passions  of  the 
people.  The  Athenians  seem  very  well  to  have 
understood  the  character  of  their  servants  and  cour- 
tiers, and,  even  when  they  were  following  the  worst 
guidance,  not  to  have  bestowed  their  good-will  and 
esteem  upon  unworthy  objects.  Nicias  and  Cleon, 
though  neither  of  them  in  any  respect  equalled  Peri- 
cles, may  be  considered  as  representing,  one  the  bet- 
ter, the  other  the  worse  side  of  his  public  character 
and  policy.  The  boisterous,  impudent,  dishonest, 
ferocious,  demagogue  often,  perhaps  generally,  pre- 
vailed in  the  Assembly  over  the  calm,  prudent, 
and  upright  statesman;  but  it  was  not  because 
he  stood  highest  in  public  opinion.  As  the  history 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition  shows  that  the  merits 
of  Nicias  were  at  least  not  underrated,  so  the 
scene  which  gave  occasion  to  the  expedition  against 
Sphacteria,  proves  that  the  people  were  not  blind  to 
Cleon's  worthlessness.  The  tradition  that  the  ostra- 
cism fell  into  disuse,  because  it  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  degraded  when  it  had  been  employed  to 
expel  Hj^rbolus,  indicates  perhaps  still  more  strongly 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  Such  men 
were  only  favourites  with  the  multitude,  because 
they  ministered  fuel  to  its  vices.  The  man  whose 
personal  influence  was  greatest,  the  only  one  who 
was  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  fondness,  which  even 
the  deepest  injuries  could  never  entirely  extinguish, 
was  a  demagogue  of  a  very  different  stamp;  the 
noble,  refined,  accomplished  Alcibiades.  It  would  be 
hard  to  reproach  the  Athenians  with  a  partiality 
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CHAP,     which  Socrates  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledo:e ; 
.  yet  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades  led  them  into  measures 

more  injurious  to  their  interest  and  their  honour, 
than  any  which  were  ever  proposed  by  Cleon,  or 
Hyperbolus,  or  Cleophon ;  for  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  the  Melian  massacre.  ^ 

But  it  was  the  very  calamity  of  the  times  that  no 
extraordinary  abilities,  or  eminent  merit  of  any  kind, 
were  needed  to  pursue  the  track  which  had  been 
opened  by  Pericles ;  the  vilest  and  feeblest  demagogue 
might  easily  go  beyond  him  in  the  same  course,  and 
could  thus  gain  the  ear  of  the  Assembly,  and  acquire 
an  habitual  ascendency  over  it.  The  smallest  of  the 
evils  which  ensued  was,  that  the  people  grew  more 
and  more  extravagant  in  its  aims,  elated  with  a 
more  presumptuous  confidence,  more  impatient  of  re- 
sistance to  its  will,  and  more  furious  in  its  resent- 
Grievances  Hicut  against  thosc  who  opposcd  it.  A  still  more 
of  the  rich,  pernicious  result  was,  that  the  public  affairs  were  con- 
ducted on  a  false  principle,  that  the  real  and  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  whole  commonwealth  were  post- 
poned to  the  apparent  and  temporary  advantage  of  a 
class,  the  largest  indeed,  but  still  only  one,  which 
was  thus  placed  in  a  hostile  position  toward  the 
wealthier  citizens,  who  felt  themselves  burdened  and 
aggrieved,  and  became  on  that  account  objects  of  a 
well-founded  distrust,  as  disaffected  to  a  government 
in  which  they  had  so  little  share,  and  from  which 
they  suffered  such  harsh  treatment.^  Even  in  time 
of  peace  the  rich  Athenian  was  somewhat  heavily 

^  See  YoL  IIL  p.  361.,  where  a  reference  should  have  heen  added  to  Andoddes, 
Alcib.  p.  32. 

'  A  humorous  picture  of  the  advantages  which  poverty  enjoyed  over  wealth  at 
Athens  is  given  by  Xenophon  in  his  Banquet,  iv.  30.  under  the  person  of  Char- 
mides  (probably  a  different  person  fh>m  the  cousin  of  Critias,)  who  had  experienced 
both  conditions,  having  been  deprived  of  his  property  abroad  (rd  ^mpSpta)  and  of 
the  enjoyment  of  his  estates  in  Attica  (rh  fyy^ud)  by  the  war.  This  has  been 
treated  as  a  very  important  testimony  by  several  writers,  who  have  neglected  to 
mention  that  at  the  end  Charmides,  being  asked  by  his  host  whether  he  does  not 
pray  that  he  may  never  be  rich  again,  answers  :  Not  »Oi  1  am  very  ready  to  run 
the  riak. 
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taxed  for  the  mere  amusement  of  the  less  opulent,  chap. 
under  the  system  of  liturgies:  the  name  given  at  , 
Athens  to  those  public  services  which  demanded  both 
money  and  personal  attention  from  the  contributor, 
and  which  were  often  accompanied  with  much  trouble 
and  anxiety.  We  will  not  trespass  on  a  field  of  anti- 
quarian learning  which  has  been  very  fully  and  ably 
explored,  to  repeat  any  of  the  details  belonging  to 
this  copious  subject.  We  shall  only  observe  that  the 
theatrical,  musical,  and  gjnnnastic  exhibitions,  and 
other  recreations  connected  with  the  religious  festi- 
vals, which  at  Athens  were  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  Greek  city  \  were  all  so  many  occasions  on 
which  some  or  other  of  the  wealthy  citizens — ac- 
cording to  an  order  determined  by  the  law,  which 
provided  for  the  equable  distribution  of  the  burden, 
as  well  as  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  ^ — were 
responsible,  with  their  purse  and  their  time,  for  some 
essential  part  of  the  entertainment  expected  by  the 
people.  Yet  the  weight  of  this  impost,  though  it  was 
sufficient  to  press  sensibly  even  on  the  largest  fortunes, 
was  relieved  by  its  graceful  and  liberal  form :  by  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  exercising  a  refined 
taste,  by  the  emulation  excited,  the  applause,  and  re- 
putation, which  were  earned  by  the  successful  compe- 
titors. But  the  pressure  of  the  war  taxes,  which  fell 
upon  the  rich  in  various  shapes,  both  in  the  expense 
of  military  and  naval  equipments,  and  in  extraordinary 
pecuniary  contributions  ^,  which  were  levied  whenever 
the  treasury  was  exhausted,  was  still  heavier,  and  was 
not  mitigated  by  so  many  alleviating  circumstances ; 

*  De  Rep.  Ath.  m.  Syowri  ioprds  SrwXaffiovs  ^  ol  &XA01.  which  must  be  inter- 
preted by  the  previous  more  moderate  statement,  Zaas  oi/i^iAa  r&v  'EAXijWSwy 
w6\»m¥,  Plato  Ale.  lu  p.  148.  irXflorof  i»hf  Bwrias  Koi  KoMdarat  tmv  'EXA^vwv 
iyofuy  ianM\iuuti  re  KiKOfffx^iKOfitp  rc^  UpA  aArSv,  &s  ovS^f  ^(AAoi,  irofiirds  re  iroXv- 
T«Xc<rrdtrat  fcoi  (rt^iyordras  i9»po^fu0a  rots  Bvns  ia^  iKannov  fros,  Koi  irtkovfAW 
XP^f/JUtra  itra  01)8*  ol  AWoi  ^^weurrts  "ZWi^yts, 

'  By  the  tiaXneturla  (De  Rep.  Ath.  in.  4.)  and  the  iurrl9offis, 

VOL.  rv.  Q 
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CHAP,     though  undoubtedly  the  trierarchy  was  not  without  its 

XXXIL  • 

,  honours  and  advantages,  to  counterbalance  its  cost, 

cares,  and  toils.  At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  their 
estates  in  Attica  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  enemy's 
ravages,  which,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  entirely 
deprived  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  landed 
property.^  Their  losses  were  embittered  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  it  was  not  to  the  public  good,  but  chiefly  to 
the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  demagogues,  that 
their  patrimonies  were  sacrificed.  The  motives  which 
led  such  demagogues  as  Cleon  to  promote  the  continu- 
ance of  war,  are  manifest  enough,  and  have  been  al- 
ready pointed  out.  To  the  people  of  all  classes,  upon 
a  sober  view  of  their  own  interests,  peace  should  have 
appeared  much  more  desirable.^  But  they  were  urged 
to  prosecute  the  contest  by  a  variety  of  inducements, 
which,  in  every  posture  of  public  afiairs,  furnished 
plausible  arguments  to  the  advocates  of  war.  It 
was  sometimes  jealousy  of  Sparta,  sometimes  resent- 
ment against  her  or  her  allies,  sometimes  the  prospect 
of  conquests  which  promised  an  increase  of  revenue, 
that  afforded  a  ground  for  rejecting  pacific  overtures, 
or  for  renewing  hostilities ;  and  even  when  the  need 
of  peace  became  most  pressing,  when  nothing  could 
be  reasonably  hoped,  and  the  worst  was  to  be  feared, 
from  war,  there  was  still  a  motive  by  which  the  As- 
sembly might  be  deterred  from  sheathing  the  sword ; 
and  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appear  strongest 
when  all  others  failed.  For  it  was  in  seasons  of 
danger  and  distress  that  suspicions  of  treasonable  de- 
signs were  most  readily  entertained,  and  that  there  was 
really  most  reason  to  feel  some  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  constitution.  This  indeed  seems  to  have  been 
very  early  a  common  topic  with  the  demagogues  and 

*  Lysias  Mp  rovtniKov,     p.  108.  rA  fiky  ^h  AoK^aiftMnmif  Mfiyroy  rJi  V  iyyifi 
'  Aristoph,  Pax  619. 
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sycophants ;  though  we  do  not  think  the  humorous  chap. 
exaggeration  of  the  comic  poet,  from  whom  we  learn  ,  ^^^^^'  ^ 
this  fact^,  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
people  lived  in  a  continual  feverish  dread  of  conspira- 
cies against  its  liberty.^  But  a  vague  opinion  had 
at  length  prevailed,  so  as  to  be  publicly  assumed  as  an 
acknowledged  truth,  that  a  state  of  war  with  Sparta 
was,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  the  most 
favourable  to  the  security  of  the  democracy^ ;  and 
whoever  raised  his  voice  for  peace,  exposed  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  oligarchical  principles,  and  perhaps 
of  an  intention  to  use  the  negotiation  with  the  enemy 
as  a  cover  for  a  treasonable  correspondence.  The 
people  was  thus  entangled  in  a  maze,  from  which  it 
could  scarcely  be  extricated  without  a  violent  convul- 
sion ;  the  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  disaflfected,  tended  to  increase  their 
number  and  their  malignity. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Coimcil  of  Five  The  council 
Hundred,  though,  according  to  the  design  of  Solon's  Hundred, 
institution,  it  was  to  prepare  all  the  measures  which 
passed  through  the  Assembly,  really  exercised  very 
little  control  over  its  proceedings,  because  a  pro- 
posal sent  down  from  the  Council  might  be  modified 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  body^ ;  and  it  even 
appears  that  a  decree  might  be  first  moved  in  the 

■  Aristoph.  Yetp.  488.  602.  —  Equ.  236. 

'  We  could  have  wished  for  some  better  proof  than  the  passages  quoted  from 
Aristophanes,  for  Wachsmuth's  assertion  (H.  A.  I.  2.  p.  154.)  "the  people  was 
always  dreaming  of  conspiracies,  and  the  loss  of  its  absolute  power :  the  words, 
dissoluiioH  of  the  democracy  (KordXwrts  rod  ^ftov^  produced  a  feverish  uneasiness.** 

'  Andoc  De  Pace,  p.  23.  \iyovcri  its  lirri  Zea^orvrov  r^  ^fuf,  ytrofiitmis  elftfimif, 
71  vv¥  eiboa  voAirc(a  fc^  icoto^v^. 

*  To  satisfy  the  law  which  directed  that  every  decreS  of  the  Assembly  should 
be  preceded  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council  {irpoiovKtviAa)  en  the  subject,  it  was 
only  held  to  be  necessary,  that  the  Council  should  make  a  proposition  on  which  the 
Assembly  might  deliberate.  But  the  Assembly  was  not  bound  simply  to  adopt  or 
rcuect  the  propoted  measure,  but  might  immediately  pass  a  decree  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature.  To  the  examples  of  such  a  proceeding  given  by  Schoemann  (De 
Com.  Ath.  p.  98.)  flrom  a  later  period,  may  be  added  that  of  the  decree  moved  by 
Kuryptolemus  (Xen.  HelL  i.  7.  37.)  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  had  been 
sent  down  (h>m  the  Council  for  regulating  the  trial  of  the  generals  after  the  battle 
of  Arginuse. 
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Assembly,  and  then  be  sent  up  to  receive  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Council,  which  could  not  be  withheld ; 
or  at  least  that  the  Assembly  took  upon  itself  to 
prescribe  the  subjects  which  the  Council  should  pro- 
pose in  the  usual  form  for  its  deliberation.^  Still 
there  was  one  important  part  of  Solon's  constitution 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  remained  almost  un- 
touched^ :  the  business  of  legislation,  including  the 
revision  of  the  laws,  still  continued  to  b.e  committed 
to  a  select  body  drawn  from  the  Helia^a,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Assembly  had  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  encroach  upon  its  province,  though  it  is 
probable  that  decrees  were  sometimes  passed,  which 
would  more  properly  have  been  called  laws.  ^  The 
security  afforded  by  this  institution  against  rash 
innovations  and  the  excessive  multiplication  of  the 
laws,  was  indeed  extremely  valuable,  though  imper- 
fect. But  its  beneficial  effects  were  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted  by  the  vicious  administration  of  the 
laws  in  the  courts  of  justice,  which  introduced  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  into  all  the  relations  and  trans- 
actions of  private  life,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  the  public  disasters,  while  it  corrupted 


'  So  we  find  the  Assembly  decreeing  that  the  Council  should  bring  In  a  proposal 
{•wpoSovXt^curetyflfffytyKuy)  for  regulating  the  proceedings  against  the  generals 
(Xen.  Hell,  l  7.  7.) ;  and  yet  after  it  was  brought  in,  it  was  as  liable  as  any  other 
to  be  rejected  or  totally  altered. 

■  See  Vol.  IL  p.  62.  We  ought  perhaps  to  have  noticed  that  according  to  Wolfs 
yiew  (in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Oration  against  Leptines,  p.  cxzzv.)  the  business 
of  legislation  was  committed  by  Solon  to  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  and  was 
only  at  a  later  period  transferred  to  a  section  of  the  Ueliiea,  under  the  regulations 
which  we  have  described.  That  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  case,  appears  to  us 
clear,  not  only  from  the  testimonies  adduced  by  Schoemann  (De  Com.  Ath.  p.  266.) 
but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Athenian  history,  which  shows  a  perpetual  tendency 
in  the  Assembly  to  enlarge  its  powers.  The  new  practice  of  which  Demosthenes 
complains,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  frequent  changes  of  the  laws  in  his  own 
day,  is  evidently  no  other  than  what  Wolf  considers  as  the  ancient  institution. 
Xenophon  indeed,  or  whoever  else  is  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Rep.  A  then, 
speaks,  iii.  2.,  of  deliberations  about  the  enactment  of  laws,  as  forming  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  business  of  the  Council  (r^v  /SovX^v  fiov\ti€<r$at  voAXA  wtpi  v^f"^ 
d4(rtt»s).  But  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the  word  y6fioi  is  here  to  be  taken  in  Its 
strict  sense. 

'  Such,  according  to  Xenophon*8  description  (Hell.  i.  7.  21.)  was  the  decree  of 
Cannon  us. 
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the  character  of  the  people.  ^  Solon,  when  he  regu-  chap. 
lated  the  constitution  of  the  tribunals,  seems  to  have  . 
thought  it  desirable  that  every  citizen  of  mature  age 
should  firom  time  to  time  be  called  upon  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  a  juror,  and  to  have  apprehended  no 
danger  from  the  great  number  of  persons  who  were 
to  be  invested  with  them  at  the  same  time,  but 
rather  to  have  considered  this  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  venality  and  fraud.  And  in  fact  it  was 
not  until  near  the  end  of  the  war,  that  verdicts  were 
obtained  by  direct  bribery:  a  practice  which  appears 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  oligarchical  associations 
which  began  to  be  formed,  or  to  acquire  a  new 
character,  in  that  period.^  But  Solon  relied  on  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates,  the  simplicity  and  noto- 
riety of  the  laws,  and  above  all  on  the  public  spirit 
and  pure  intentions  of  the  large  assemblies  whom  he 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
calculated  on  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  his 
own  day,  but  which  was  afterwards  entirely  changed, 
when  the  judicial  duties  of  the  presiding  magistrates 
became  merely  formal ;  when  the  numerous  body  which 
was  drawn  indiscriminately  from  all  classes,  and  there- 
fore chiefly  from  the  lowest,  to  decide  a  cause  affecting 
life  or  property  without  appeal  and  without  respon- 
sibility, was  left  wholly  to  its  o^vn  discretion,  which 
was  neither  enlightened  nor  controlled  by  any  supe- 
rior ;  when  the  laws  became  more  multifarious  and 
complicated;  but  especially  when  the  spirit  of  the 
people  had  begim  to  degenerate,  had  contracted  a 


>  Tbe  firiends  of  a  client  of  Isocrates  represent  to  him,  &s  voAAA  vo^  yy^nw 
iv  rots  Zuceurrriplois  itwofiairtt,  Koi  Zri  r^xV  MoAAov  ^  r^  iucal^  Kpiyerai  rd  mp*  i^uv, 
c  Callim.  §  12. 

'  DiodoniB,  zm.  64.  and  Aristotle  (In  Harpocration  Afjc^Mv)  refer  the  origin  of 
the  practice  to  Anjrtus,  whose  case  was  probably  the  first  in  which  it  was  known 
to  have  been  used.  At  the  time  when  the  treatise  De  Rep.  Athen.  was  written, 
the  multitude  of  the  jurors  was  considered  as  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  it  Tet  ac- 
cording to  Schneider's  highly  probable  correction  of  the  passage,  xu.  7.,  the  terms 
Z^icdiiiv  and  0'uy8cic((£ciy  were  then  already  current 
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xx\jL    ^^^^^S  ^^^^j  h^d  lost  its  early  reverence  for  truth 
[        and  right,  and  had  become   capable  of  sacrificing 
thern  to  its  interest  and  its  passions. 

The  corruption  of  the  Athenian  courts  of  justice 
probably  began  with  that  great  extension  of  their 
business  which  took  place  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  allies  had  lost  their  independence,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  Athens  for  the  determination  of 
all  important  causes.  At  the  same  time  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  the  enlargement  of  commerce  multi- 
plied the  occasions  of  litigation  at  home.  The  taste 
of  the  people  began  to  be  more  and  more  interested 
in  forensic  proceedings,  even  before  it  was  attracted 
toward  them  by  any  other  inducement.  The  pay 
of  the  jurors  introduced  by  Pericles  strengthened 
this  impulse  by  a  fresh  motive,  which,  when  Cleon 
had  tripled  its  amount,  acted  more  powerfully,  and 
on  a  larger  class.  A  considerable  number  of  citizens 
then  began  to  look  to  the  exercise  of  their  judicial 
functions  as  a  regular  source  both  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  Several  very  pernicious  consequences  arose 
from  this  bent  of  mind,  when  it  prevailed  in  the 
majority.  It  created  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
party  who  brought  his  case  before  the  court,  and 
particularly  of  the  persons  who  most  frequently  ap- 
peared there  as  claimants  or  accusers.  It  fostered  a 
habit  of  viewing  judicial  business  as  a  pastime,  and 
of  paying  more  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
cause  was  conducted  than  to  its  merits.  The  taste 
of  an  Athenian  audience  on  all  literary  subjects  was 
correct  and  fastidious ;  it  was  keenly  sensible  of  all 
the  beauties  of  expression,  and  could  not  tolerate  any 
deviation  from  the  strictest  propriety  of  language. 
But  among  the  Athenians,  as  among  the  Greeks  in 
general,  the  faculty  of  weighing  the  force  of  argu- 
ments and  evidence  was  rare,  and  it  was  little  culti- 
vated by  the  practice  of  the  popular  tribunals.     Even 


\. 
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in  their  best  mood  the  Athenians  came  to  the  hearing  chap. 
of  a  cause  with  a  disposition  too  like  that  with  which 
they  took  their  places  at  the  theatre  to  compare 
the  compositions  of  rival  poets ;  and  in  later  times, 
at  least,  a  skilful  advocate  seized  every  opportunity 
of  interspersing  his  pleading  with  long  poetical  quota- 
tions.^ Such  hearers  were  easily  dazzled  by  elo- 
quence, and  when  their  attention  had  been  diverted 
from  the  state  of  the  question  by  the  art  of  the 
orator,  it  was  never  recalled  to  the  point  at  issue 
by  the  presiding  magistrate,  whose  duties  were  con- 
fined to  the  preliminaries  of  the  trial  and  the  reception 
of  the  verdict. 

But  the  prevalence  of  this  frivolous  habit  was  not 
the  worst  fault  of  the  Athenian  courts.  In  the  most 
important  class  of  cases,  the  criminal  prosecutions, 
they  were  seldom  perfectly  impartial,  and  their  ordi- 
nary bias  w^as  against  the  defendant.  This  general 
tendency  to  rigour,  which  appeared  both  in  their 
verdicts  and  judgments,  arose,  indei)endently  of  the 
cause  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  from  the 
desire  of  exercising  their  power  in  the  manner  which 
rendered  it  most  formidable,  and  which  raised  the 
importance  of  all  the  individuals  who  shared  it.^ 
Even  this  propensity  however  was  not  so  odious  as 
another  motive  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  seconded.  The  juror  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office  did  not  forget  his  quality  of  citizen,  and 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  the  issue 
of  a  trial  might  affect  the  public  revenue,  and  thus 
he  leaned  toward  decisions  which  replenished  the 
treasury  with  confiscations  and  pecuniary  penalties, 

>  Spengel  (Artium  ScriptoreSj  p.  20.)  observes,  that  if  we  judge  fh)ro  the  remains 
of  the  orators,  we  should  believe  that  this  practice  did  not  begin  much  before  the 
age  of  Demosthenes  ;  a  large  class  of  cases  hardly  admitted  of  it ;  and  no  inHtances 
of  it  are  found  either  in  Lysias  or  Andocides,  much  less  could  they  be  expected 
In  Isa*us.  But  the  taste  of  the  Athenian  courts  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  is 
tufflciently  proved  by  his  allusions  in  the  Ye^  579. 

'  De  Rep.  Ath.  i.  18.    Aristoph.  Yesp.  554. 
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CHAP,     while   they  also   served  to  terrify  and  humble  the 
1  wealthy  class  which   he  viewed  with  jealousy  and 

envy.  It  was  more  especially  in  trials  for  politi- 
cal offences  that  these  motives  most  frequently  co- 
operated in  their  full  force  to  the  defendant's  ruin. 
A  large  fortune  was  both  an  object  of  cupidity, 
and  of  itself  raised  a  suspicion  of  disaffection  toward 
the  democracy,  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  many 
defects  in  the  evidence  brought  against  the  possessor, 
unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  reduced  his  income 
by  voluntary  and  liberal  sacrifices  for  the  public 
benefit.  This  iniquitous  prejudice  was  not  only  the 
cause  of  many  unjust  sentences,  but  subjected  the 
rich  to  a  kind  of  persecution,  which  was  continually 
threatening  their  peace,  even  if  it  did  not  actually 
Tbejyco.  assail  them.  For  on  this  notorious  temper  of  the 
courts  was  grounded  the  power  of  the  infamous 
sycophants  who  lived  by  extortion,  and  generally 
singled  out,  as  the  objects  of  their  attacks,  the 
opulent  citizens  of  timid  natures  and  quiet  habits, 
who  were  both  unable  to  plead  for  themselves,  and 
shrank  from  a  public  appearance.  Such  persons 
might  indeed  procure  the  aid  of  an  advocate,  but 
they  commonly  thought  it  better  to  purchase  the 
silence  of  the  informer — unless  they  could  shelter 
themselves  by  such  an  expedient  as  that  which  So- 
crates suggested  to  his  friend  Crito^ — than  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  risk  and  the  certain  inconvenience 
of  a  trial.  The  resident  aliens  were  not  exempt 
from  this  annoyance ;  and,  though  they  were  not 
objects  of  fear  or  jealousy,  they  were  placed  under 
many  disadvantages  in  a  contest  with  an  Athenian 
prosecutor.  ^     But  the  noble  and  affluent  citizens  of 

'  See  above,  p.  1 14.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  thought  was  new,  but  the  expe- 
dient cannot  have  been  very  frequently  employed  before. 

'  Cleon  in  Aristoph.  Equ.  347.  seems  to  treat  the  management  of  a  cause  against 
an  alien  as  the  easiest  kind  of  practice  in  which  a  rising  sycophant  usually  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  his  art  —  cf  wov  SifcIStoc  c7iras  tl  xarii,  |cVou  fitrjixou  .  .  .  ^ou 
ivfarhs  tJytu  Ktytiy. 
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the  subject  states,  above  all,  had  reason  to  tremble  S?^^ 
at  the  thought  of  being  summoned  to  Athens,  to  , 
meet  apy  of  the  charges  which  it  was  easy  to  devise 
against  them,  and  connect  with  an  imputation  of 
hostile  designs  or  disloyal  sentiments ;  and  they  were 
ready  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  orators  with  gold.^  The 
states  themselves  might  often  find  it  necessary  to 
gain  the  protection  of  a  powerful  demagogue  against 
the  oppressive  demands  of  the  sovereign  city,  as  we 
know  Cleon  was  once  bribed  by  some  of  the  islanders 
to  exert  his  influence  to  relieve  them  from  an  extra- 
ordinary  impost ;  and  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
squadrons,  especially  those  who  were  employed  in  col- 
lecting contributions  from  the  allies,  had  unbounded 
opportunities  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  terror 
which  their  presence  inspired. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  evils  and  vices  we  have  been  describing,  though 
the  most  copious  information  we  possess  on  the  subject 
is  drawn  not  from  purely  historical  sources,  but  from 
the  dramatic  satires  of  Aristophanes.  But  there  may 
still  be  a  question  as  to  the  measure  of  allowance  to 
be  made  for  comic  exaggeration,  or  political  prejudices, 
in  the  poet;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  colours  in 
which  he  has  painted  his  countrymen  are  in  some 
respects  too  dark.  If  we  should  be  willing  to  believe 
that  the  people,  instead  of  being  blinded  by  the  dema- 
gogues, acted  on  a  Turkish  system  toward  them,  and 
connived  at  their  peculation  and  extortion  in  the 
prospect  of  afterwards  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
crimes  while  it  punished  the  delinquents^,  we  should 
still  require  stronger  evidence  to  satisiy  us,  that  what 
we  have  considered  merely  as  a  bias  which  perverted 
the  administration  of  justice,  was  accompanied  with  a 

*  Pax.  622.  rwtf  Si  ^vfifidx^oy  %9§uiv  rovs  iraxcif  irol  irXoiMrfovf,  airlas  fty  TpoarU 
09rr€S,  &s  ^poyot  t&  hpaaUiov  .  . .  0/  Si  .  .  •  XP^^W  '^^^  rcwra  ^otolnnttp  i€i>ow  rh 
ar6fia. 

'  Ariitoph.  £q.  1117.  fblL 
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CHAP,     distinct  consciousness  of  its  nature  and  tendency,  and 
.  that  the  Athenian   courts   in  all   their  proceedings 

deliberately  obeyed  the  foulest  motives,  and  must  be 
looked  upon  as  dens  of  robbery  and  murder.     That 
the  mass  of  the  people  had  not  sunk  to  this  degree  of 
depravity,  may  we  think  be  inferred  from  the  grief 
and  indignation  which  it  is  recorded  to  have  shown 
on  some  occasions,  where  it  had  been  misled  into  an 
unjust  sentence,  by  which  it  stained  itself  with  inno- 
cent blood :  as  Callixenus,  who  however  was  not  worse 
than  other  sycophants,  though  he  was  among  those 
who  returned  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  and 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty,  died,  universally 
hated,  of  hunger.     This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed 
The  Athe-    by  facts  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  relate.   The  Athe- 
nurter.        Ulan  character  had  undoubtedly  been  much  corrupted 
by  the  influence  of  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances 
to  which  the  virtue  of  a  nation  was  ever  exposed, 
which  may  perhaps  all  be  traced  to  the  first  signal 
breach  of  faith  and  justice  by  which  the  contributions 
of  the  allies  had  been   diverted  into  the  Athenian 
treasury ;  but  still  the  portrait  in  which  Parrhasius 
endeavoured  to  represent  the  lights  and  shades  with 
which  it  was  singularly  chequered,  was  probably  not 
less  applicable  to  the  people  in  this  than  in  any  other 
stage  of  its  history :  if  it  was  fickle,  passionate,  often 
unjust,  it  was  still  always  capable  of  mercy  and  pity; 
h  compound  of  generosity  and  meanness,  and  of  nimi- 
berless  other  contrasts,  which  by  turns  excited  regard 
and  indignation,  admiration  and  contempt  in  the  be- 
holder. ^ 

The  danger  with  which  the  state  had  been  threat- 
ened by  the  disastrous  event  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  awakened  a  spirit  of  more  sober 

*  Plin.  N.  H.  zzzTL  10.  Pinzit  et  Demon  Attaenlensimn  aiigiimento  qooque 
ingenioflo.  Yolebat  namque  varium,  iracundum,  inJustuiD,  inconstantem,  eandem* 
que  ezorabilem,  clementem»  mtoericordem,  ezcelsum,  gloriosum,  humilem,  lerooeai» 
A]gacemqu«i  et  omnia  timul  ostendere. 
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reflection,  which  appeared  not  only  in  the  measures  chap. 
immediately  adopted  for  the  public  safety,  but  in  the  » 
patience  with  which  the  people  afterwards  listened  to 
proposals  for  a  reform  of  the  constitution,  and  sub- 
mitted to  that  limitation  of  the  democracy  which  was 
retained  after  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  had 
been  overthrown.  But  the  calamitous  issue  of  the 
war,  the  sufferings  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  terrible 
period  which  ensued,  were  still  more  adapted  to  direct 
general  attention  toward  the  causes  of  these  evils,  and 
to  produce  an  earnest  inquiry  after  a  remedy  for  the 
inward  disorders  out  of  which  they  had  mainly  arisen. 
And  accordingly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  there 
was  not  wanting  in  the  body  of  the  people  a  strong 
disposition  to  profit  by  past  experience,  to  correct 
abuses,  and  to  guard  against  their  recurrence.  Per- 
haps if  the  past  could  have  been  really  buried  in  ob- 
livion, or  the  feelings  which  it  excited  could  have  been 
perfectly  allayed,  it  might  not  have  been  difficult  to 
devise  measures  which  would  have  secured  a  better 
state  of  things  for  the  future,  without  either  the  sacri- 
fice of  liberty,  or  any  material  encroachment  on  popu- 
lar rights.  The  immediate  source  of  the  evil,  as  seems 
to  have  been  almost  universally  felt  and  acknowledged, 
lay  in  the  predominance  of  the  demagogues  and  syco- 
phants.^ To  prevent  the  revival  of  their  sway,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  above  all  things  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  at  least 
to  give  property  so  much  weight  in  them,  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  mer- 
cenary motives.  Another  safeguard  against  popular 
levity  would  have  been  obtained,  if  the  qualification 
required  for  admission  to  the  Council  had  been  newly 
regulated  on  a  like  principle,  and  its  prerogatives 

'  Lysias  wtpl  94ifju  irctr.  p.  174.    vaaiy  ^  ^aycp^y  iariy,  Sri  Btit  fihf  rovs  iiUms 
woAirwofUiwn  iv  rf  hXtyapx^  IhnjuoKporla  ytytfrrai,  9id  9k  rein  i¥  rf  8ir/MMepar(f 
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CHAP,  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  it  more  eflScaciously  to  direct 

XXXIL  o       '  J 

^  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly.     If  to  such  measures 


had  been  added  some  provision  for  the  more  economical 
application  of  the  public  revenue,  and  for  compelling 
the  poorer  citizens  to  resort  to  pursuits  of  honest 
industry  for  their  subsistence,  the  Assembly  might 
perhaps  have  been  safely  left  in  possession  of  its 
ancient  functions.  The  government  would  then  have 
become  a  polity,  while  it  would  have  preserved  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  most  valued  characters  of  a  pure 
democracy, 
state  of  Changes  of  this  kind  might  perhaps  have  been  prac- 

h5^**at  the "  ^^^^^^^  ^^  there  had  been  wisdom  and  virtue  enough  in 
BestoraUon.  the  leading  men  to  make  a  patriotic  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  salutary  innovation  which  presented  itself  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  But  after  the  revolution  wliich 
has  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  time 
for  such  an  attempt  had  gone  by.  The  people  had 
been  taught  that  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  democracy 
were  light  in  comparison  with  the  excesses  of  an  oligar- 
chical government.  Their  experience  in  the  artifices 
of  the  oligarchical  faction  led  them  to  view  every 
limitation  of  their  political  privileges  as  a  step  toward 
the  bondage  from  which  they  had  just  escaped.^  To 
part  with  any  portion  of  their  power,  and  especially 
to  transfer  it  to  the  class  to  which  their  late  oppres- 
sors belonged,  would  at  this  juncture  have  been  deemed 
the  height  of  frenzy.  A  proposal  indeed  was  made  by 
one  of  the  party  of  Piraeus,  named  Phormisius,  to 
restrict  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  to  the  owners 
of  land.  This  measure  would  have  excluded  5000 
citizens  from  the  full  franchise.  Strong  intimations 
were  given,  in  a  form,  as  it  would  seem,  almost 
amounting  to  a  threat,  that  it  would  be  highly  accept- 


*  Ab  Lycurgus  says,  c  Leocr.  p.  165.  w^KtipofUtw  mU  ttiSr^s  ris  itpxiu  mi  riu 
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able  to  the  Spartan  government.^  But  Lysias  pre-  chap. 
pared  a  speech  for  one  of  his  friends,  a  part  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  in  which  it  is  treated  as  a  death- 
blow to  liberty,  and  an  intolerable  disgrace ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  found  no  effectual  support.  The  first 
condition  of  future  prosperity,  even  in  the  judgment 
of  upright  and  enlightened  men,  was  to  keep  the  old 
constitution  entire ;  the  second,  to  restore  it  to  its 
primitive  purity,  and  to  adopt  such  precautions  as 
were  consistent  Tvdth  its  safety  against  the  abuses 
w^hich  had  crept  into  its  practice.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  tone  and  the  feeling  which  prevailed  for 
some  time  after  the  civil  war.  The  termination  of  the 
Anarchy-  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  a 
reign  of  law  and  order,  under  which  the  pests  which 
had  long  afflicted  and  dishonoured  the  commonwealth 
were  never  to  be  seen  again.  Nor  were  these  mere 
empty  professions  accompanied  by  no  attempt  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  sincerity  of  the  people's  inten- 
tions manifested  itself,  if  not  in  the  most  judicious 
manner,  yet  by  several  unequivocal  proofs. 

The  first  object  of  public  attention  was  the  state  of 
the  laws.  Nicomachus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not 
completed  his  task  before  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
establishment  of  the  oligarchy.  Notwithstanding  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  oligarchical 
faction  in  the  case  of  Cleophon,  he  had  been  compelled 
by  the  Thirty  to  quit  Athens,  and  had  returned  with 
the  companions  of  Thrasybulus.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  restored  Assembly  was  to  pass  a 
decree,  on  the  motion  of  one  Tisamenus®,  who,  like 

*  Dionys.  De  Lys.  Jud.  32. 

'  For  the  meaning  of  this  term  see  the  Appendix,  On  the  interval  between  the 
turrender  cf  Athent,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Thirty, 

'  Andocides,  Myst  p.  11.  The  description  which  the  orator  gives  of  the  de- 
crees which  were  passed  on  the  sulject  of  the  new  legislation,  does  not  perfectly 
tally  with  that  of  Tisamenus,  which  is  afterwards  inserted  at  length.  Andocides 
seems  to  speak  only  of  alterations  and  omissions  which  were  found  necessary  ; 
Tisamenus  of  addlUoos  to  the  old  laws.     The  law  of  Diocles  cited  by  Demo- 
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CHAP. 

xxxir. 


The  Areo- 
pagui. 


Nicomachus,  had  filled  the  office  of  a  public  scribe, 
which, — after  declaring  that  the  Athenians  were 
henceforth  to  be  governed  by  their  hereditary  insti- 
tutions, and  would  retain  not  only  the  laws  of  Solon, 
but  his  weights  and  measures,  together  with  the 
statutes  of  Draco  which  had  been  heretofore  in  use— 
directed  that  a  legislative  committee,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Council,  should  examine  the  existing  laws,  and 
should  propose  any  changes  which  they  might  think 
proper.  These  alterations  or  additions,  which  were 
to  be  published  within  a  month,  were  then  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  Council  and  of  another 
legislative  body  appointed  by  a  more  popular  mode  of 
election^,  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that  any 
private  citizen,  who  thought  he  could  ofier  useful 
suggestions,  might  assist  them  with  his  counsels. 
The  whole  code,  when  passed,  was  to  be  transcribed 
on  the  walls  of  a  portico  which  had  been  before  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  newly  awakened  reverence  for 
antiquity  which  breathes  through  the  decree,  was  still 
more  strongly  expressed  by  another  clause,  which 
directed  that,  when  the  laws  should  have  been  enacted, 
the  council  of  Areopagus  should  watch  over  them, 
and  see  that  the  magistrates  carried  them  into  execu- 
tion. The  Areopagus,  which,  since  its  authority  had 
been  reduced  by  Ephialtes,  had  discharged  its  remain- 
ing functions  in  great  obscurity,  though  it  had  main- 
tained its  ancient  character  of  strict  probity  and  sober 
judgment^,  had  again  begun  to  attract  notice  during 

sthenes,  Timocr.  p.  713.,  repeats  the  most  important  proyisioiM  of  the  decree  of 
Tisamenus  —  for  the  y6fMH  ol  irp6  Ei)«cXci8ov  r9$4mtt  iv  ^rifuucparl  are  no  others 
than  those  of  Solon — and  only  adds  a  clause  as  to  the  date  ih>m  which  those 
passed  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides  were  to  come  into  force. 

*  Andoc.  Myst  p.  11.  ol  rofioOirai  ol  wtyreucScioi  ot^s  ol  Ihifi6rau  clXorro.  This 
reminds  us  of  that  use  of  the  word  &rifi6Tcu  which  is  said  by  an  ancient  granmiarian 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  Xenophon,  and  which  Schneider  considers  as  the  only 
argument,  which  he  is  not  able  to  get  rid  of,  for  attributing  the  treatise  De  B.  A. 
to  him.     Xenophon,  vol.  vi.  p.  95. 

'  In  the  Memorab.  iil  5.  20.  Socrates  asks  Pericles  the  yonnger,  first  whether 
he  is  not  aware,  that  the  Areopagus  is  compotied  of  citisens  who  have  undergone 
the  legal  scrutiny  (HoKipwria)  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  inquire ;  6[<r$a  a9v  rinU  irdUp 
Xior  fl  yofu/A^tpov  fj  ar€fAy6rtpoy  ^  huctuArtponf  rds  re  SLrof  ZmJiwras,  Kok  rdUAs 
•witnci  irpdrrorras ;  Ob  fUfi^fiai,  t^%  roirois. 
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the  siege  by  some  steps — the  precise  nature  of  which     chap. 
is  not  explained  by  Lysias,  from  whom  we  leam  the  ^ 


fact — for  the  public  safety.^  It  was  however  pro- 
bably not  so  much  on  account  of  the  zeal  it  had  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  as  with  the  view  of  bringing 
the  constitution  back  as  far  as  possible  to  its  ancient 
form,  that  it  was  now  invested  with  this  indefinite 
power.  In  the  mean  while  it  seems  that  a  dififerent 
body,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  apparently  resem- 
bling the  kind  of  privy  council  which  was  created 
after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  was  appointed  with  ex- 
traordinary authority  as  guardians  of  the  public  peace 
and  safety,  until  the  work  of  legislation  should  be 
completed.  ^  That  the  laws  in  their  new  form  might 
be  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  epoch  at  which  they 
were  restored,  it  was  ordered  on  the  motion  of  Arclii- 
nus  that  they  should  be  written  with  the  enlarged  or 
Ionian  alphabet,  which,  in  Solon's  time,  had  not  come 
into  use  in  Attica,  and  was  now  first  employed  in 
state  documents.  Hence  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
which  followed  the  Anarchy,  is  memorable  in  a  lite- 
rary, as  well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

AVhether  the  legislators  proceeded  with  their  task  Rcvi«ion 
so  rapidly  as  the  decree  enjoined,  is  not  certain  ;  but  ®'*^«^^ 
at  least  the  transcription  of  the  laws  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  longer  time  than  had  been  expected,  and 
we  learn,  not  without  surprise,  that  this  delay  was 
imputed  to  Nicomachus :  that  he  was  again  entrusted 
with  the  office  which  he  had  discharged  so  ill  before, 
and  that  he  again  abused  it  for  his  own  advantage. 
He  had  filled  it  more  than  a  year^,  when  he  was 

'  Eratotth  p.  126.  irpoTTO^trt;}  r^t  4y  *Ap€i^  ^^hr^^  /SovX^s  catrriptaw. 

'  Andoc.  Myst.  p.  11.  c1X«<r9c  Mpas  ^o<n,  ro^ovs  M  iwi/it\t7ff9(u  r^sir6\tws, 
€ms  &y  ol  r6ftoi  rctfcicr. 

'  liyslas,  Nlcom.  p.  1 83,  speaks  flrst  of  a  term  of  six  years,  and  then  of  a  teim 
of  four  years,  during  which  Nicomachus  retained  his  office,  though  it  had  been 
limited  to  four  months.  It  seems  clear  that  the  four  years  are  included  in  the  six, 
vhirh  were  made  up  by  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Anarchy  to  the  dnte 
of  the  trial.     Wachsmuth  (i.  2.  269.)  supposes  that  both  the  four  months  and  the 
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CHAP,  called  to  account  by  a  client  of  Lysias,  from  whose 
xxxiL  ^  qj^^Jq^  ^q  derive  our  knowledge  of  his  history.  The 
orator  charges  him  both  with  wilful  tardiness  and 
with  arbitrary  interpolations,  committed  not  only  be- 
fore but  since  the  Anarchy.  But  the  only  instance 
he  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  latter  period,  is  one 
in  which  Nicomachus  was  not  personally  interested, 
and  which  he  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  vindicate 
rather  than  to  deny.  He  had  changed  the  sum 
allotted  by  Solon  for  the  public  sacrifices  from  three 
to  nine  talents,  and  thus,  according  to  the  orator, 
had  wantonly  increased  the  burdens  of  the  state,  at 
a  juncture  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  demands.  Tisamenus,  though  not  in- 
volved  in  the  accusation,  is  mentioned  with  contemp- 
tuous indignation  as  a  colleague  of  Xicomachus.  We 
cannot  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  publication  of  the 
laws  was  so  long  delayed.  Perhaps  after  the  rest 
had  been  passed,  Nicomachus  may  still  have  been 
engaged  in  the  transcription  of  those  which  related 
to  sacred  things.  However  tliis  may  be,  when  the 
new  code  was  finished,  other  enactments  were  annexed 
to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  it  from  infringement 
and  abuse.  The  magistrates  were  forbidden  in  any 
case  to  make  use  of  an  unwritten  law.  The  law 
was  declared  to  be  of  higher  authority  than  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly;  and  no 
law  was  hereafter  to  be  passed  aflfecting  a  single 
individual,  except  by  a  majority  of  6000  secret  votes. 
Among  the  indications  afforded  by  these  legislative 
proceedings  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  revival  of  the  law  which  had  been  first 
proposed  by  Pericles,  but  had  either  been  repealed 

tiz  yetn  began  after  the  Anarchy  ;  but  this  seems  inconsistent  with  the  plainest 
allusions  of  the  speech  {iy  Svoly  iroty  wktUt  ffiri  rov  8^rrot  SciScica  raXdtrrois  Mi- 
Kmn.  p.  186.). 
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for  his  sake,  or  had  fallen  into  disuse,  for  limiting  the  chap. 
franchise  to  the  children  of  Athenian  parents  ^ ;  though  .  ^^^^^^  ^ 
it  has  been  surmised^  that  this  measure  was  chiefly 
pointed  against  the  exiles,  many  of  whom  had  proba- 
bly returned  with  children  bom  of  foreign  mothers ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  it  was  originally  retrospective, 
it  was  afterwards  restricted  in  its  operation  to  the 
period  beginning  with  the  archonship  of  Euclides.  *  A 
new  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on  a  pillar  in  the  Coun- 
cil-chamber*, and  which,  if  it  had  been  passed  at  any 
other  time,  would  have  been  a  monument  of  extra- 
vagant folly,  and  of  atrocious  injustice,  enabled  any 
one  who  discovered  another  to  be  aiming  at  tyranny, 
or  at  the  subversion  of  democracy,  or  at  any  kind  of 
treachery  toward  the  state,  to  kill  him  with  impunity : 
and  it  seems  that  the  citizens  all  took  an  oath  to  exer- 
cise this  dreadful  licence^ :  a  measure  which  cannot  be 
defended,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  calculated 
more  for  a  temporary  impression  on  the  public  mind 

than  for  permanent  force. 

The  zeal  with  which  the  people  was  animated  for 


*  See  Vol.  ni.  p.  134.     It  was  revived  by  Aristophon  the  Axenian. 

■  By  Schsefer  in  Scheidewin's  PhiMogMB,  I.  2.  p.  189.  {Atlwnifehe  StaaUmdn- 
ner  nach  dem  Pdoponnesischen  Kriege). 

"  A  decree  to  this  effect  is  said  (by  Eumelus  in  the  Schol.  on  iElschlnes  c.  Tim. 
§  39.)  to  have  been  passed  on  the  motion  of  Nicomcnes.  Meineke  {Hist,  Crit, 
Com.  Grac,  p.  449.  3.)  treats  this  as  the  same  measure  with  that  of  Aristophon  ; 
as  do  C.  F.  Bermtain  (Lehvhuch,  §  118.)  and  Meier  (De  Bon.  Danm.  p.  72.),  both 
of  whom  follow  the  old  and  bad  reading  &ir'  Ei}kAc/8ov  instead  of  ^  EixK  in  Athe- 
mea%  zui.  p.  577.  D.  Schefer  (u.  s.  p.  190.)  thinks  that  the  decree  of  Nicomenes 
modified  that  of  Aristophon. 

*  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  165.  CThXris  iy  r^  $ov\€vrripl(/f.  This  was  a  refinement 
upon  the  ancient  law  of  treason,  which  was  inscribed  on  a  column  in  Aront  of  the 
Council-chamber  (iy  ry  arfiKp  ffitrpoaOty  rov  fiovXtvT'nplov,  Andocides,  Myst. 
p.  12.),  and  is  attributed  by  Andocides  to  Solon,  but  had  apparently  been  revived 
by  Demophantus.  See  Meier  de  Bon.  Damn.  p.  3.  folL  It  only  provided  that  whoever 
should  bear  office  in  the  city,  when  democracy  was  abolished,  might  be  killed  with 
impunity,  and  that  the  slayer  should  be  rewarded  with  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased. Scheibe,  p.  138.,  otMcrves  that  it  was  necessary  to  declare  this  law  invalid, 
(that  is,  to  repeal  it,)  because  all  the  oligarchs  of  the  time  of  the  Thirty  would  have 
incurred  its  penalty.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  They  would  have  been 
protected  fh>m  its  operation  by  the  amnesty.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  super- 
f^ed  by  the  new  and  more  stringent  law,  of  which,  singularly  enough,  Scheibe 
takes  no  notice. 

*  '  E^ifn^^temyro  iral  Afuxray. 
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Ciweof 
Lysias. 


the  maintenance  of  the  laws  showed  itself  more  espe- 
cially in  the  temper  -with  which  the  courts  of  justice 
continued  for  some  time  to  receive  impeachments 
brought  against  the  authors  of  illegal  propositions. 
In  such  cases  the  words  of  the  law  which  was  alleged 
to  have  been  infringed  were  scrupulously  w^eighed, 
and  a  very  minute  violation  of  its  letter  was  sufficient 
to  turn  the  verdict  against  the  defendant.  ^  A  signal 
example  of  this  severity  occurred  not  long  after  the 
Anarchy.  Lysias,  by  his  sufferings,  his  services,  and 
his  talents,  might  fairly  claim  the  honour  of  the 
Athenian  franchise^,  which  had  been  so  often  bestowed 
on  worthless  objects.  Thrasybulus  himself  moved  a 
decree  for  so  rewarding  him,  which  was  carried.  The 
proposal  was  perhaps  suddenly  suggested  to  him,  and, 
confiding  in  the  acknowledged  merits  of  Lysias,  and 
the  favour  of  the  Assembly,  he  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  procure  the  preliminary  vote  of  the  Council,  which 
the  law  required.  On  this  ground  he  was  impeached 
by  Archinus  of  Coele,  his  personal  friend,  the  com- 
panion of  his  exile,  who  had  himself  proposed  the 
recompence  which  was  conferred  on  him  and  the 
partners  of  his  enterj-trise  against  Phyle.  There  is 
no  reason  for  believin^j  that  Archinus  entertained 
any  ill-will  toward  Lysias ;  but  he  took  the  lead  in 
the  new  measures — animated  perhaps  by  domestic 
recollections^ — and  probably  thought  that  such  an 
example  of  jealous  vigilance  in  behalf  of  the  laws 
might  produce  a  salutary  effect.     Thrasybulus,  or  at 


*  ^schines  Ctes.  p.  81. 

*  He  speaks  of  his  own  merits,  De  Aristoph.  Bon.  p.  153.  rh  w\ri$os  rh  hfiirtpov 
irXftirra  ieyoBiL  wewotriK&ros, 

*  He  had  a  son  named  Myronldes  (Demosth.  Timocr.  §  154.  Bekk.)and  hence 
C.  F.  Hermann  I^rh.§  169.  I.  and  Sievers  (Geichichte  Griechenland$  rom  Endt 
de$  Pelop.  Krieges  bis  zur  Schlacht  bet  Mantinea^  p.  107.)  infer  that  he  was  pro- 
bably a  son  of  the  old  general,  whose  name  was  almost  symbolical  of  the  good  old 
time*.  VkvpwviHris  or*  ^px*^  ^  ytyvdJUaSf  ov8clt  hif  MXfui  rd  r^t  ir<$Xcws  SumjcciW 
ipyipMP  ip4pup,     Aristoph.  Ecel.  303. 
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least  his  decree,  was  condemned,  and  Lysias  lost  the     chap. 
franchise,  which  he  never  recovered.^  xxxil 


Archinus,  and  all  the  other  true  friends  of  the  observance 
people,  laid  great  stress  on  the  religious  observance  JJ^®  ■"^" 
of  the  amnesty,  which  they  perceived  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth. Without  it  the  sycophants  would  have  found 
such  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  nefarious 
craft,  that  they  would  probably  have  kindled  another 
civil  war,  or  have  given  occasion  for  Spartan  inter- 
ference. Beside  the  oath  which  was  taken  by  all  the 
citizens,  and  by  each  of  the  councillors  and  the  jurors 
in  their  official  capacity,  to  fulfil  the  compact  made 
with  the  party  of  the  city,  one  of  the  new  laws  pro- 
vided that  no  criminal  proceedings  which  had 
been  instituted  before  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
should  be  revived,  though  judgments  given  in  civil 
actions  remained  in  force.  ^  To  this  law  Archinus 
added  another,  which  enabled  a  citizen  who  should 
be  charged  with  any  offence  which  was  covered 
by  the  anmesty,  to  bar  the  indictment,  by  a  plea 
which,  if  established,  subjected  the  prosecutor  to  a 
heavy  penalty.^  These  enactments  however  would 
not  of  themselves  prove  any  thing  more  than  the 
aim  of  their  authors;  unless  the  spirit  of  tlie 
people  supported  them,  they  could  never  have  been 
more  than  a  dead  letter.  We  have  however  the 
highest  authority  to  prove  that  on  the  whole  the 
amnesty  was  faithfully  observed ;  for  Xenophon,  in 
a  passage  of  his  history  which  was  probably  written 
several  years  after  the  event  which  it  relates,  says  that 
the  two  parties  continued  to  live  in  concord  toge- 
ther, and  that  which  had  triumphed  to  abide  by  its 
oaths.  *  And  this  testimony  is  confirmed  by  a  remark- 
able fact,  which  Xenophon  indeed  did  not  think  worth 

>  X.  Ont  Vit  Lynias.     JGschiDes  Ctcs.  p.  82.  '  Andoc  Myst  p.  12. 

'  Ifocratet  c  Callim.  p.  371.  *  HelL  ii.  the  end. 
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CHAP,     recording,  but  which  is  well  attested^,  and  seems  a 
.  striking  indication  of  the  excellent  temper  which  pre- 

vailed for  some  time  in  the  popular  Assembly,  as 
well  as  in  the  courts  of  justice.  We  may  the  more 
safely  use  it  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  so  treated 
by  Isocrates,  who,  though  not  more  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  democratical  government  than  Xenophon, 
repeats  his  assertion  on  this  subject  in  still  stronger 
and  more  explicit  language.  The  Spartans,  who 
soon  began  to  regret  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
composing  the  discord  of  the  Athenian  factions,  were 
not  prevented  by  the  distress  which  followed  the 
Anarchy,  from  demanding  the  reimbursement  of  the 
100  talents  which  they  had  advanced  to  the  party  of 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  that  which 
was  now  predominant ;  and  when  pajnnent  was 
delayed,  they  backed  their  application  with  threats. 
They  indeed  might  consider  this  as  a  debt  of  the 
state,  and  their  claim  as  not  at  all  aflFected  by  the 
recent  revolution;  but  at  Athens  it  could  not  but 
be  viewed  in  a  very  diflFerent  light.  There  it  was 
natural,  perhaps  reasonable,  certainly  consistent  with 
the  ordinary  maxims  of  all  Greek  factions,  to  treat 
it  as  a  transaction  which  only  concerned  the  defeated 
party,  and  to  compel  those  who  had  received  the 
subsidy,  or  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  to 
refund  it.  And  this  was  the  course  proposed  by 
many  speakers,  in  an  Assembly  which  was  held  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject.  The  treasury  was  at  this 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  so  low,  that  it  could 
not  furnish  funds  for  domestic  expenses,  which  were 
accounted  most  indispensable,  and  that  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Boeotians — though  the  small  debt  due  to  them, 
if  the  individuals  who  contracted  it  were  unable  to 

>  Beside  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes  (Leptin.  p.  460.)  Aristotle  appears  to  allude 
to  it  PoL  III.  I.  where  he  says  :  iaropowri  rivts,  irW  ^  wihut  frpo{c  ical  v^c  o^x 
ij  w6\is'  €^v  Sray  e|  6\iyapx(a5  ^  rvpayyi^os  yhnrrai  hifAOKparia-  rArt  yhp  o#rf  tA 
<rvfjL€6\oua  fviot  fiovAovrat  iia\{i(iy,  wt  oif  Trjs  «-(U<»s  &AA&  rod  rvpdofrou  Aotf^rrot. 
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discharge  it,  should  on  every  ground  of  policy,  justice,  chap. 
honour,  and  gratitude,  have  been  adopted  by  the  ,  ^^^  . 
state,  and  have  been  preferred  to  the  claims  of  Sparta 
— had  been  hitherto  postponed  at  the  risk  of  hostili- 
ties with  a  formidable  neighbour.  Nevertheless  for 
the  sake  of  concord  the  Assembly  charged  itself  with 
the  repajnnent  of  the  100  talents,  and  decreed  that 
they  should  be  raised  by  an  extraordinary  general 
contribution.^  Testimony,  little  less  forcible,  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  people  was  tacitly  given  by 
several  of  the  worst  tools  of  the  oligarchy,  who,  though 
stained  with  innocent  blood,  and  objects  of  universal 
abhorrence,  remained  at  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  a 
contemporary  orator^,  relying  on  the  amnesty,  and 
enjoying  its  protection.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears 
from  a  remarkable  example,  as  if  the  amnesty  was 
not  held  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  for  persons  who 
had  been  living  in  exile  on  account  of  offences  against 
the  state  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  had  not  either 
taken  advantage  of  the  article  in  the  treaty  to  return 
on  the  surrender  of  the  city,  or  assisted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  the  oligarchy.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  historian  Thucydides,  who  after  twenty  years 
of  exile  was  restored  to  his  country  by  a  decree  of  the 
people  on  the  motion  of  one  (Enobius.  But  before  he 
could  bring  his  great  work  to  a  close  he  was  cut  off 
by  a  violent  death.  *  So  much  is  unhappily  certain ; 
but  all  the  circumstances  of  his  fate  are  involved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity. 

But  both  Xenophon  and  Isocrates  were  aware  that 

■  Demosth.  Lept  p.  460.  rhyirjfMv  irwturwryKuy.  Isocr.  Areop.  p.  225.  icoir^ 
wot^iurOai  T^y  iatMoaw, 

'  Andocides,  Mytt.  p.  13. 

'  Faus.  I.  23.  9.  ^^i^/ia  iyiicvrw  OM0ios  xcer^XBw  is  'Atf^iwf  eovievS/Siri*^ 
arol  cl  9oKo^yn64m,  is  fcor^ci,  fu^/u(  i<mv  ob  w6^  irvX«y  MtKiriZcay,  There 
•eems  to  be  no  reason  for  suspecting  a  mistake  about  the  otyect  of  the  decree,' any 
more  than  for  questioning  its  genuineness,  or  that  it  was  passed  after  the  Anarchy. 
All  the  questions  relating  to  it  are  copiously  discussed  by  Krueger,  Ldfen  de*  Thm- 
kydUes,  p.  52.  foU. 
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CHAP,      their  assertions   as  to   the   fidelity  with  which  the 

XXXII 

amnesty  was  observed  were  true  only  in  a  general 
sense,  and  did  not  wish  them  to  be  interpreted  with 
such  rigour  as  to  exclude  all  exceptions  or  limitations. 
Their  meaning  can  only  have  been,  that  the  victorious 
party  adhered  to  its  engagements  as  closely  as  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  under  such  circumstances,  or  at 
least  so  as  to  prove  that  the  prevailing  disposition 
was  on  the  side  of  peace  and  concord.^  Their  full 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  gives  the  greater 
weight  to  their  testimony.  It  would  have  been 
extravagant  to  suppose  it  possible  that  all  traces  of 
the  past  struggle  should  be  at  once  efiaced,  all  injuries 
forgiven,  all  resentments  appeased,  or  that  private 
passions  should  not  give  rise  to  many  attempts,  which 
could  scarcely  be  all  unsuccessful,  to  violate  the  public 
compact.  There  were  numbers  who  had  personal 
wrongs  to  revenge.  The  sycophants  of  the  former 
period  had  been  thinned,  but  not  extenninated,  by  the 
Thirty;  many  of  those  who  had  escaped  returned 
among  the  other  exiles  with  the  merit  of  their  recent 
sufferings ;  and,  if  they  needed  any  new  inducement, 
might  be  driven  by  poverty  into  their  old  pursuits. 
The  finances  were  also  in  such  a  state,  that  it  was 
more  difficult  than  ever  for  those  who  depended,  for 
most  of  their  enjoyments,  if  not  for  subsistence,  on 
the  revenue,  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  issue  of  a 
cause  by  which  the  treasury  might  be  relieved.  And 
we  find  but  too  abundant  evidence  in  contemporary 
authors,  more  especially  in  the  works  of  Lysias,  of  the 
pernicious  operation  of  all  these  causes. 

■  The  Athenian  amnesty  has  perhaps  acquired  a  little  more  celebrity  than  It  to 
entitled  to.  It  diffured  only  in  the  express  reference  to  past  causes  of  anhnosity 
from  the  oath  of  concord,  which,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  of  the  Memorabilia, 
was  taken  in  every  Greek  city.  Socrates  to  there  made  to  say  (it.  4.  I6.X  vorra- 
Xov  iy  rp  'EAAdSt  y6fios  iccrrai,  roifS  woKhas  6fUfivai  dfwiiv^fafw,  jcoi  «urr«x»v 
6fiyiowri  rhw  tpKov  rovrov.  There  were  probably  many  states  where  the  oath 
less  scrupulously  observed  than  at  Athens,  though  the  temptation  to  Tidate  It 
nowhere  so  great 
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Lysias  himself  was,  like  Antiphon,  an  advocate  by     chap. 
profession,  whose  pen  was  at  the  service  of  every  suitor.     ^^^^^ 
His  practice  was  very  large,  his  style  highly  admired,  Poiiucai 
and  his  skill,  as  well  as  his  good  fortune,  must  have  *'^*^' 
been  great,  if  out  of  230  orations  which  he  composed 
two  only  were  unsuccessful.     Those  which  have  been 
preserved  almost  all  relate  to  the  period  following  the 
Anarchy ;  and  they  show  that,  if  the  oaths  and  the 
laws  by  which  the  amnesty  was  guarded  were  not 
formally  broken,  they  were  sometimes  eluded,  and  that 
the  sycopliants  began  by  degrees  to  lift  up  their  heads 
again.     Among  them  is  one  which  was  delivered  by  Prosecution 
Lysias  himself,  and  which  seems  directly  to  violate  the  ?^^^' 
amnesty.     It  is  an  accusation  of  Eratosthenes,  who 
had  arrested  his  brother  Polemarchus,  but  had  re- 
mained at  Athens  with  Phido,  after  his  other  col- 
leagues had  retired  to  Eleusis,  and  at  the  peace  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  leave  the  city.     He  relied,  it 
api)ears,  chiefly  on  his  connection  with  Theramenes, 
who  was  now  considered  by  many  as  a  martyr  for  the 
cause   of  freedom,  and   on   the  general  moderation 
which,  notwithstanding  his  participation  in  the  atro- 
cious measure  through  which  Lysias  lost  his  brother, 
he  had  shown  in  his  office.     Though  his  defence  is,  as 
usual,  anticipated,  we  find  no  intimation  that  he  either 
had  pleaded,  or  meant  to  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty. 
It  seems  therefore  that  this  prosecution  was  treated  as 
an  inquiry,to  which,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, as  it  is  reported  by  Andocides^,  the  Thirty  and 
the  Eleven,  if  they  desired  to  return  to  Athens,  were 
still  liable.  Another  oration,  which,  though  the  prosecu-  Agoratus, 
tion  for  which  it  was  composed  was  not  instituted  by 

*  De  Myst  p.  12.  ov  lunfaiKOKfyrm  ruy  xoXtrSay  oi^yi,  w\^y  rSiv  rpdKoma  kcU 
T«r  |y8c«ra'  oJ8i  to^mv  ts  tiy  i$4\ii  cil0vvas  iiMifoi  rris  ipxH*  ^s  ^p|cy.  But  it 
■cems  probable  that  tiie  words  Kot  ruv  8c«ca  (the  Ten  of  Pineus)  have  dropt  out, 
and  ought  to  be  inserted  after  ?y8c«ca,  according  to  a  coE^^ture  of  Valesius, 
said  by  Scheibe  to  be  adopted  by  Schneider,  on  Xen.  HelL  ii.  4.  38.,  where  however 
I  find  no  note  on  the  sulyect. 
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CHAP.      Lysias  himself,  must  be  regarded  as  describing  his 
*  ^*,  own  views  and  feelings,  calls  for  justice  against  the 


V 


informer  Agoratus,  to  whose  villany  it  imputes  a 
great  share  in  producing  the  recent  calamities.  But 
Agoratus,  notwithstanding  the  services  he  had  done 
to  the  oligarchy,  had,  like  Nicomachus,  found  himself 
obliged  to  fly  from  Athens  under  the  Thirty,  and  only 
returned  Avith  Thrasybulus.  He  was  expected  to 
allege  his  exile  as  a  proof  of  his  patriotism  ;  he  also 
pretended  to  a  share  in  the  assassination  of  Phry- 
nichus,  which  indeed  according  to  the  existing  law 
was  a  praiseworthy  act,  and  the  speaker  takes 
pains  to  divest  him  of  this  merit ;  but  he  likewise 
claimed  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty ;  and  this  last  plea 
is  only  met  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  none  but  the 
party  of  the  city  are  entitled  to  it :  a  distinction  which 
seems  manifestly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  measure,  and  may  more  easily  be  excused  in  Lysias 
and  Nico-  than  defended  on  general  grounds.  The  charge  brought 
"^  "**  against  Nicomachus  included  some  points  of  his 
conduct  in  the  period  after  the  Anarchy,  but  the  main 
ground  of  accusation  was  the  aid  which  he  had  afforded 
to  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  proceedings  against 
Cleophon.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  Nicomachus 
had  charged  the  prosecutor,  who  had  staid  at  Athens 
during  the  government  of  the  Thirty,  with  having  been 
one  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
Of  the  ion  Another  cause  in  which  Lysias  was  employed  by  the 
2adi!^  prosecutor  relates  to  a  much  more  celebrated  person. 
It  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades  who  was  charged  with  a 
breach  of  military  discipline.  The  merits  of  the  case 
are  doubtful,  and  are  of  little  importance  for  our 
present  purpose;  but  the  speech  illustrates  some  of 
the  prevailing  defects  of  the  Athenian  administration 
of  justice,  as  well  as  the  state  of  public  feeling.  The 
speaker  avows  that  his  motive  is  hereditary  and  per- 
sonal enmity  toward  the  defendant ;  he  enters  into  a 
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history  of  his  early  life,  which,  unless  it  is  a  tissue  of     chap. 
gross  falsehoods,  proves  that  he  resembled  his  father  ,  ^^"^"' . 
chiefly  in  some  of  his  worst  vices,  but  is  wholly  ir- 
relevant to  the  proper  question ;  and  he  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  political  offences  of  the  elder  Alcibiades, 
as  a  ground  for  condemning  the  son.     We  learn  from 
one  of  the  allusions,  that  the  young  man,  when  a  child, 
was  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  the  same  sentence 
with  his  father,  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  or  the  malice 
of  the  adverse  faction  ^ j  and  that,  among  the  reports 
which  were  spread  about  the  causes  of  the  disaster  of 
JEgos-potami,  one  attributed  it  to  the  treachery  of 
Alcibiades,  no  less  than  to  that  of  Adimantus.     The 
speaker  adopts  this  calumny  as  an  unquestionable  fact ; 
and  thus  contrives  to  represent  him  as  a  main  author 
of  the  late  calamities,  and  as  deserving  a  share  of  the 
hatred  due  to  the  Thirty.     It  appears  however  like- 
wise, that  the  name  of  Alcibiades  was  still  popular 
enough  to  serve  with  many  as  a  screen  for  the  failings 
of  his  son. 

Though  we  cannot  trust  the  title  of  an  oration  or  And©- 
against  Andocides  which  is  attributed  to  Lysias,  we 
have  one  still  left  in  which  Andocides  pleaded  his  own 
cause  in  answer  to  the  same  charge,  and  it  is  from 
this  defence  that  we  learn  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  his  own  history,  as  well  as  many  others  which 
throw  light  on  that  of  the  times.  He  had  been 
released  from  prison  after  the  information  ^vith  which 
he  had  allayed  the  popular  ferment  in  the  affair  of 
the  Hermes-busts.  But  some  time  after,  notwith- 
standing the  assurance  of  impunity  which  he  had 
received,  he  was  branded  with  ignominy  by  a  decree 
which  excluded  him  from  the  agora  and  the  temples 
—  in  other  words   from  the  civil  and  religious  pri- 

'  Alcfb.  I.  p.  141.  Srff  vcus  ^m  . .  .  .  8i^  rcl  rov  warrphs  hfAaprfifAara  6\tyov  roa 
Zp9€Ka  wapt96  f|.  Isocr.  De  Big.  p.  356.  othrtt  rirrapa  9ni  ywywiit  8m2  r^v  rov 
warphs  ^irjf^v  wtpX  rov  ffi&ftaros  tls  KiwHwov  Koriarriy,  and  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
he  was  banished  while  yet  a  boy  by  the  Thirty. 


cides. 
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CHAP,  vileffes  of  a  citizen.  Residence  at  Athens  was  insup- 
portable  under  such  privations,  and  he  went  abroad, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  visited  almost  every 
comer  of  the  Grecian  world,  Sicily,  Italy,  Thessaly, 
Macedonia — where  at  the  court  of  Archelaus  he 
renewed  the  hereditary  connection  between  his  family 
and  the  Macedonian  kings — Ionia  and  Cyprus,  where 
he  also  gained  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Citium, 
according  to  some  later  authors  by  a  very  nefarious 
action^,  but  afterwards  lost  it  again,  and  was  forced 
to  leave  the  island.  While  the  Athenian  fleet  lay  at 
Samos,  he  made  use  of  his  interest  with  Archelaus  to 
procure  some  naval  stores  which  it  wanted  from  Mace- 
donia, hoping,  as  he  says,  to  conciliate  the  good-will 
of  his  countrymen;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  Athens, 
not  having  heard  of  the  revolution  which  had  hap- 
pened there,  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  services,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Four  Hundred  at  the  instance  of 
Pisander,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Never- 
theless, after  the  restoration  of  democracy,  he  applied 
without  success  for  the  repeal  of  the  ignominious 
decree,  and  was  again  forced  to  retire  into  exile,  from 
which  he  did  not  return  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Thirty.  He  now  began  again  to  take  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs,  but  was  twice  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  against  a  criminal  information  grounded  on 
the  decree  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  civil  privi- 
leges. It  is  to  the  second  of  these  occasions  that  his 
speech  refers. 

The  accusation  comprised  several  heads,  and  it  was 
set  on  foot  by  several  persons,  who  on  various  causes 
were  his  private  enemies.     Foremost  among  them  was 

■  The  abduction  of  a  daughter  of  Aristides  (she  must  have  been  a  grand-daughter 
at  least)  whom  he  is  said  to  have  sold  to  the  king  of  Citium.  See  Slulter,  Lect 
Andoc.  c.  4.     According  to  Tzetzes  Chil.  vi.   Hist  49. 

Kal  'Hjy  avrov  iuff^^uiy  6  *Av8oic(8i}r  oZtos 
Tlvp&y  irwA(7  r^  /ScurtAci  r^  r6rt  r£y  Ktnrpiw 
Tov  *Apurrti^ov  8i  ri  nats  dvyArptoy  Mjpx^y' 
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the  wealthy  and  profligate  Callias,  the  chief  of  the  ^5^ 
noble  family  which  possessed  the  hereditary  superin- 
tendence of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  who  himself 
at  this  time  filled  the  office  of  Torchbearcr.  If  we 
may  believe  Andocides,  Callias  was  provoked  by  the 
resistance  which  he  experienced  from  him  in  a  most 
iniquitous  attempt,  and  had  not  only  suborned  a  syco- 
phant named  Cephisius  to  lay  the  information,  but 
had  forged  another  charge  against  him,  of  a  breach  of 
a  sacred  law  relating  to  the  sanctuary  called  the 
Eleusinium.  With  them  were  associated  some  persons 
who  bore  him  a  grudge,  because  he  had  thwarted  them 
in  their  contract  for  a  part  of  the  revenue,  out  of 
which  they  had  been  used  to  make  an  enormous 
profit.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  oration  is  taken  up  in  the  vindication  of  his  own 
conduct  in  the  affair  which  caused  his  disgrace,  and 
with  the  arguments  by  which  he  claims  the  benefit  of 
the  amnesty.  He  urges,  that  if  a  verdict  should  be 
given  against  him,  the  same  principle  would  apply  to 
a  vast  number  of  citizens  who  were  now  living  in 
secure  reliance  on  the  public  faith,  notwithstanding 
political  offences  much  greater  than  those  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  among  them  to  one  of  his  ac- 
cusers who  had  been  a  member  of  the  council  under 
the  Thirty.  Make  this  precedent^  he  says,  and  every 
one  of  this  number  will  be  in  danger^  either  from  private 
enemies^  or  from  sycophants^  tvho  will  start  up  in  crowds. 
It  was  in  the  third  year  after  his  return  that  this 
cause  was  tried,  and  if  this  language  shows  the  evil 
which  was  then  threatening  the  public  peace,  it  also 
clearly  implies  that  it  had  not  yet  risen  to  any  con- 
siderable height.  The  issue  of  this  trial  was  in  favour 
of  Andocides,  who  remained,  as  we  shall  see,  several 
years  longer  at  Athens. 

It  would  be  easy,  but  superfluous,  to  accumulate 
proofs  and  illustrations  on  this  head.     We  will  only 
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CHAP,  notice  two  or  three  examples,  drawn  from  the  works 
of  Lysias,  which  indicate  that  the  evil  was  on  the 
increase,  and  the  spirit  of  sycophancy  growing  bolder. 
One  of  his  clients  is  obliged  to  defend  himself  from  a 
charge,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  speech, 
applied  to  him  only  in  common  with  all  the  citizens 
who  had  remained  in  the  city  during  the  Anarchy. 
He  rests  his  defence  partly  on  the  innocence  of  his 
life,  and  the  liberal  use  wliich  he  had  made  of  his 
fortune,  and  partly  on  the  amnesty,  and  concludes 
with  the  remarkable  expressions:  we  {the  party  of  the 
city)  think  it  just  that  you  should  abide  by  your  covenants 
and  oaths  with  all  your  fellow-citizens.  Still  when  vce 
see  the  guilty  punished^  remembering  your  past  wrongs^ 
we  think  you  excusable  ;  but  when  your  vengeance  folk 
on  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  without  distinction^  aU  are 
reduced  to  the  same  state  of  insecurity  and  distrust} 
In  another  speech,  which  was  deliveried  at  least  thi^ 
teen  years  after  the  Anarchy^,  we  find  Ergocles,  a 
friend  of  Thrasybulus,  charged  with  having  urged 
hhn  to  a  treasonable  enterprise  on  the  ground  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him  and  his  friends  from  the 
sycophants ;  and  we  obser\'^e  with  surprise,  that  one  I 
who  is  using  the  words  of  Lysias,  throws  out  an  in- 
timation, that  Thrasybulus  had  listened  to  this  advice, 
and  had  perhaps  only  been  prevented  by  his  death 
from  sullying  his  reputation  by  an  act  of  open  re- 
bellion.^ 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority,  how  greatly  the 
evil  was  aggravated  by  the  poverty  of  the  state  and  of 
individuals,  which  was  but  slowly  relieved,  and  while 
it  whetted  private  rapaeity,  sharpened  the  rigour  of 
the  tribunals  in  all  cases  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
treasury.     And  its  effects  were  no  less  visible  in  the 

*  De  Affect  Tyr.  fln.     There  is  a  chasm  at  the  end ;  but  the  acme  of  fht  un- 
flnishcd  sentence  is  sufficiently  clear. 
'  After  the  death  of  Thrasybulus  which  happened  In  389. 
"  C.  Ergoclem,  p.  160. 
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Council  than  in  the  courts  of  justice,  though  here  fl?f ^ 
perhaps  the  immediate  cause  was  not  so  much  cupi-  t 
dity  as  fear  of  the  people.  But  Lysias  mentions  as  a 
notorious  fact,  that  the  Council,  when  it  was  at  a  loss 
for  ways  and  means,  was  constrained  to  receive 
informations,  and  to  confiscate  the  property  of  citizens, 
and  to  listen  to  the  worst  advice.  ^  There  was  at 
Athens — and  as  far  as  we  know  it  was  an  effect  of 
Athenian  humanity  which  was  not  imitated  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece — a  kind  of  poor-law  by  which  an 
indigent  citizen,  who  through  infirmity  was  unable  to 
maintain  himself  by  labour,  obtained  a  small  daily  al- 
lowance, which  in  the  time  of  Lysias  was  only  an 
obolus.  One  of  his  clients  is  indicted  before  the 
Council,  which  examined  all  claims  of  this  nature,  for 
having  received  the  alms  of  the  state  when  he  was  able 
to  gain  his  own  living.  The  case,  even  if  it  is  a  ficti- 
tious one^,  seems  to  show  either  that  the  pensioners 
were  I'ery  numerous  or  that  the  slightest  burdens  were 
felt.  Yet  it  was  not  from  parsimony  and  industry 
that  the  alleviation  of  the  public  distress  was  sought. 
It  was  so  far  from  giving  rise  to  vigorous  measures  of  Agyrrhiiw. 
retrenchment,  that,  within  a  few  years  after  the  Anar- 
chy, on  the  motion  of  a  demagogue  named  Agyrrhius, 
the  pay  for  attendance  in  the  assembly  was  raised  from 
one  obolus  to  three  ^ ;  and  all  the  abuses  of  the  theoric 

*  Nicom.  p.  185.  But  the  orator's  language  does  not  bear  out  Hume's  remark 
{E»aay$,  voL  i.  p.  401.) :  that  he  speaks  ofit^  as  a  nuzxim  of  the  Athenian  people^ 
that,  Khenever  they  wanted  money,  thty  put  to  death  some  of  the  rich  citizens  as 
wen  as  strangers  for  the  sake  of  the  forfeiture, 

'  So  Boeckh  suspecti  (Pub.  Econ.  of  Ath.  ii.  17.  not  404.)  on  account  of  a  vein 
of  pleasantry  which  runs  through  the  speech,  but  which  he  seems  to  roe  to  describe 
in  rather  too  strong  terms,  when  he  bpeaks  of  the  possieriichen  Toms  and  Spass- 
haftigheit.  It  remains  however  to  be  comidered,  whether  such  a  tone  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  assumed  in  a  declamation  on  the  sut^ect  Perhaps  one  might 
rather  be  surprised  not  to  find  more  Instances  of  wit  in  Athenian  pleadings,  and 
we  may  look  upon  this  as  a  valuable  specimen  of  those  iurrtta,  to  which  Demo- 
sthenes (Ariiitocr.  p.  689.)  attributes  so  much  efficacy.  Another  is  given  in  the 
Gri*ek  life  of  Aristophanes,  p.  xiv.  Ikkk.     Compare  Vesp.  567.  oiZk  vKJnrrowr* jXw* 

*  The  rpui^Xov  iKKKrtvuun'uc6v  had  been  introduced  shortly  before  the  exhibition 
of  the  EcclesinzusB,  as  appears  firom  308.  vw\  h\  Tpidi$o\ov  (rirowrt  Kafieuf  and  as 
Ag>rrhius  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  102.  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  pay  fur 
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CHAP,  fund  were  renewed  and  aggravated.  In  one  article 
only  Agyrrhius  showed  a  disposition  to  economy :  he 
cut  down  the  remuneration  which  had  been  hitherto 
given  to  the  poets  whose  ingenuity  furnished  the  best 
part  of  the  public  entertainments ;  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  his  motive  for  this  paltry  reduction 
was  the  desire  of  revenge  for  the  dramatic  satire  under 
which  he  had  smarted.  There  was,  as  we  learn  from 
Lj'sias,  a  whole  class  of  prosecutions,  which  arose  im- 
mediately out  of  the  wants  of  the  treasury.  It  appears 
that  a  new  board  of  magistrates,  under  the  title  of 
Syndics^,  was  appointed  immediately  after  the  Anar- 
chy, to  receive  informations  about  proi)erty  due  to  the 
state.  Wlien  the  property  of  a  delinquent  had  been 
confiscated,  if  it  did  not  prove  equal  to  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  its  amount,  his  nearest  re- 
latives and  most  intimate  friends  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  having  secreted  a  part  of  it,  and  became 
liable  to  a  charge  which  it  was  generally  extremely 
ProsecuUon  difficult  to  rcpcl.  So  after  Ergocles,  the  defendant  in 
of  Ergocies.  ^j^^  causc  already  mentioned,  had  been  put  to  death 
for  peculation  and  treason,  his  kinsman  and  friend 
Philocrates  was  accused  of  embezzling  his  property, 
and  in  the  speech  composed  by  Lysias  for  the  occasion 
is  called  upon  to  prove  either  that  others  were  in 
possession  of  it,  or  that  the  judgment  under  which 
Ergocles  had  suflfered  was  unjust.  But  two  facts 
which  are  incidentally  disclosed  in  the  speech  are  more 
important  than  the  case  itself.  Ergocles,  it  is  said, 
had  deposited  three  talents  with  his  advocates,  which 
they  were  to  retain  if  he  gained  his  cause ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  trial  his  friends  had  publicly  boasted  that 

attendance  in  the  assembly  (irpAros  iKKKyfaujurruchp  S^Scmcci')  Boeckb  (  Atb.  Staats.  l 
p.  247.)  approves  of  the  inference  that  it  was  he  who  raised  the  pay  from  one 
obolus  to  three.  Sievers  (Oesch.  Griech.  p.  99.)  thinlcs  it  more  probable  that  the 
pay  of  the  ecclesiasts  was  not  restored  immediately  after  the  Anarchy,  and  that  it 
was  Agyrrhius  who  revived  it;  which  would  explain  the  Scholiast*!  statement, 
whether  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  augmentation  or  not 
*  Harpocratio  S^Sucoi. 
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tliey  had  purchased  1500  votes  in  Piraeus  and  1600  in  chap. 
I  lie  city.  In  another  case  of  a  like  nature  the  client  of 
J^ysias  is  able  to  give  seemingly  very  clear  proofs  that 
the  property  which  he  was  accused  of  embezzling  did 
not  exist ;  he  was  also  able  to  plead  the  extraordinary 
liberality  yriih  which  his  family  had  contributed  to  the 
public  exigencies  and  had  relieved  the  distress  of  indi- 
^dduals ;  for  his  father  had  not  only  discharged  the 
most  expensive  liturgies,  but  had  portioned  out  several 
poor  girls,  had  ransomed  captives,  and  defrayed  the 
cost  of  burials,  and  had  thus  spent  the  greater  part  of 
a  large  fortune ;  still  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  depre- 
cate the  adverse  prejudices  of  the  court  by  the  re- 
mark, that  it  would  be  not  only  for  the  honour  but 
for  the  interest  of  the  people  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  small  remnant  that  was  left  of  his 
family  property,  which  would  still  be  employed  as 
before  in  the  public  service.  ^  The  same  ground  is  The  family 
taken  by  the  speaker  in  another  case,  which  is  much  ^^^^^*"- 
more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  parties  interested, 
though  it  is  not  equally  intelligible.  The  brother  and 
son  of  the  imfortunate  Nicias  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty,  though  it  was 
generally  believed  that,  if  they  had  been  willing,  they 
might  have  shared  the  power  of  the  oligarchs.  Their 
children  had  been  presented  to  Pausanias,  to  incline 
him  toward  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  or  to  afford  him  a 
pretext  for  embracing  it.  Yet,  many  years  after  the 
Anarchy,  we  find  the  son  of  Eucrates  pleading  to 

*  Pro  Bon.  Aristoph.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  that  in  Breml*s  edition  of  thin 
speech,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Gnrca,  which  is  superintended  by  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  Germany,  so  great  a  mUtake  should  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
as  that  which  the  editor  has  made  about  the  history  of  Nicophemu^  and  Aristo- 
phanes, who,  as  he  informs  his  readers,  were  put  to  death  under  the  Thirty ;  though 
It  is  quite  clear  ftx>m  the  speech  that  they  survived  the  battle  of  Cnidus  four  or 
five  years.  Breroi  however  justly  remarks  that  the  violence  with  which  they  are 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  was  common  imder  the  Thirty  ;  while  it  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  practice  and  spirit  of  the  democracy,  that  no  candid  writer  could  have 
thought  of  drawing  any  inference  from  the  obscure  allusionii  made  to  it  in  the 
speech. 
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CHAP,     avert  the  confiscation  of  his  father's  property.     And 

XXXIL       •  •  •  . 

it  appears  that  his  patrimony  had  been  claimed  by  the 
treasury  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  democracy ; 
that  it  had  then  been  successfully  defended,  but  was 
now  again  threatened;  under  what  title  or  colour  we  are 
unable  to  discover.  Lysias  however  makes  his  client, 
after  having  urged  the  claims  of  his  family  on  the 
public  gratitude,  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  people, 
which  he  considers  as  represented  by  the  court.  If 
you  were  really  gainers  by  unjust  confiscations,  he 
argues,  tliere  would  be  some  ground  for  disregarding 
our  pleas.  But  such  proceedings  must  tend  to  disturb 
that  concord  which  you  have  acknowledged  by  your 
public  acts  to  be  the  greatest  of  blessings.  And  then  he 
adds  another  argument  similar  to  that  of  the  orator's 
client  in  the  last-mentioned  case :  Our  property,  if 
confiscated,  will  be  wasted  by  those  who  claim  it  for  the 
treasury ;  if  left  in  our  hands  it  unll  be  expended  in  the 
public  service. 

These  instances  appear  to  betray  a  very  low  tone 
of  public  morals,  though  they  may  for  the  most  part 
be  referred  to  the  abuse  of  a  principle,  whicli  was 
recognised  in  every  Greek  state,  that  the  interests  of 
individuals  were  in  all  cases  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
public  good.  But  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  ex- 
hibit his  fellow-citizens  in  a  still  more  unfavourable 
light,  as  well  by  his  general  complaints  of  their  dege- 
neracy, as  by  a  variety  of  particular  and  personal 
allusions.  We  perceive  that  gross  vices  had  become 
so  common,  that  they  were  scarcely  thought  to  need 
concealment;  and  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
women  are  objects  of  unsparing  and  indiscriminate 
satire.  The  corruption  was  probably  deep  and  widely 
spread ;  though  as  poverty  was  the  source  of  many 
misdeeds  to  which  the  affluent  were  never  tempted, 
the  higher  and  middling  classes  may  have  retained 
Oligarchical  much   of  the  ancicut  purity  of  manners.     But  the 
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influence  of  the  men  whose  character  and  station  chap. 
might  have  enabled  them  to  check  the  evil  tendencies  , 
of  the  age,  and  even  to  enlighten  and  direct  the  rest 
of  the  community,  was  not  proportioned  to  their  , 
numbers,  and  was  not  always  exerted  for  salutary 
ends.  Some  were  prevented  by  timidity  or  by  their 
love  of  quiet,  or  by  want  of  the  talents  or  the  physi- 
cal powers  required  for  appearing  as  speakers  in  the 
Assembly  or  the  tribunals,  from  taking  a  part  in 
public  business.  ^  Many,  irritated  or  disheartened  by 
their  political  disadvantages,  kept  sullenly  or  de- 
spondingly  aloof  from  the  great  body  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  nourishing  a  secret  hatred  to  the  constitution, 
and  anxiously  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  over- 
throwing it,  and  avenging  themselves  for  past  injuries 
and  humiliation.  The  spirit  which  prevailed  in  a 
large  part  of  the  higher  order  of  citizens,  is  illustrated 
by  many  passages,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  treatise,  or  fragment,  preserved  among  the  works 
of  Xenophon  under  the  title  of  the  Athenian  Common- 
wealth.  Its  value  in  this  respect  is  the  same,  whether 
Xenophon  or  any  one  else  was  the  author ;  for  it  was 
probably  written  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
apparently  before  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  whole  is  one  bitter  sarcasm,  and  in  every  sen- 
tence breathes  the  rancorous  scorn  mth  which  the 
writer  regarded  the  government  and  the  mass  of  the 
people.  According  to  his  view  the  contrast  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  class  is  equivalent  to  that 
between  vice  and  virtue.  The  rich  are  the  worthy,  the 
excellent,  the  wise;  the  poor  are  ignorant  and  depraved. 
Hence  the  two  classes  are  irreconcilably  hostile  to 
each  other.  All  the  world  over  the  best  class  is 
adverse  to  democracy,  and  is  therefore  oppressed  by 

*  Sucb  was  the  case  with  Charmides,  who  needed  the  exhortationf  of  Socrates 
io  encourage  him  to  enter  into  public  life  (Xen«  Mem.  ui.  7.)»  and  with  the  persons 
mentioned  hy  Xenophcm  Mem.  i.  2.  48. 
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CHAP,  the  other,  when  this  happens  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 
The  common  people  will  not  be  governed  by  the 
counsels  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  because,  ignorant 
and  foolish  as  they  are,  they  still  have  sense  enough  to 
know  that  the  good  men  are  their  mortal  enemies, 
and  if  they  were  trusted  with  power,  would  very  soon 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  ^  Such  is  the  strain  in 
which  the  book  opens,  and  proceeds  to  the  end;  it 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  oath  which  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  was  taken  by  the  members  of  the  ruling 
body  in  some  of  the  Greek  oligarchies :  /  wiU  be  hos- 
tile to  the  commonalty^  and  will  do  it  all  the  harm  in  my 
power  by  my  counsels^;  and  one  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  has  been  rightly  attributed  to  Xenophon,  is, 
that  in  his  other  works,  which  were  all  written  later, 
he  nowhere  betrays  such  violent  oligarchical  feelings. 
There  are  also  indications  that  it  was  written  at  a 
distance  from  Athens^,  and  therefore  most  probably 
by  an  exile.  But  still  it  may  justly  be  considered 
as  representing  the  sentiments  of  a  large  body  of 
Athenians,  the  same  who  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  Four  Hundred  and  of  the  Thirty. 

There  were  however  others  who  though  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things, 
were  willing  to  accept  and  even  eagerly  sought  the 
highest  offices  under  the  democratical  government, 
some  from  common  motives  of  ambition,  others  with 
dishonest  and  malignant  designs.  Xenophon  has  re- 
ported a  conversation  between  Socrates  and  the 
younger  Pericles,  which  must  have  taken  place  during 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  *  Pericles  had  either  been 
elected  general,  or  aspired  to  the  office.  Yet  So- 
crates,  after  having  endeavoured  to  convince  him 

1  I.  4—9. 

'  Pol  V.  7.  1 9.     Kol  r^  Hmp  Keucdyovs  ftrofuu,  ical  fiovXticw  8  rittp  tx"  kok^p. 
'  Ai0u  I.  2.  10.  n.  III.  1. 

*  Mem.  III.  5.    The  date  is  determined  by  the  state  of  public  aRUrt  described  In 
the  fourth  section. 
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that  the  Athenians  are  not  so  incurably  degenerate  ^^^^* 
as  he  thinks  them,  delicately  reminds  him,  that  he 
has  not  yet  qualified  himself  for  the  station  which  he 
covets  ;  and  Pericles  admits  the  justice  of  the  reproof. 
Nicias  aflfbrds  an  example  of  a  better  spirit,  which, 
though  rare,  was  not  wholly  wanting  in  any  period  of 
Athenian  history.  Though  he  both  saw  and  suffered 
from  the  defects  of  the  government,  he  served  his 
country  zealously  and  faithfully,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  without  any  oblique  aim.  Such  was -pro- 
bably also  the  case  with  his  brother  Eucrates,  Conon, 
Diomedon,  Leon,  and  perhaps  with  several  others 
among  the  generals  and  statesmen  who  have  been 
already  named.  But  a  still  higher  praise  seems  to  -Aristo- 
belong  to  the  poet  Aristophanes ;  and  his  genius,  ^ 
wonderful  as  it  is,  is  less  admirable  than  the  use 
which  he  made  of  it.  He,  whose  works  have  fur- 
nished the  most  abundant  materials  for  all  the  re- 
pulsive descriptions  of  his  contemporaries  which  have 
been  given  in  modern  times,  never  ceased  to  exert 
his  matchless  powers  in  endeavours  to  counteract,  to 
remedy,  or  to  abate,  the  evils  which  he  observed. 
He  seems  to  have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  giving 
wholesome  advice  in  that  which  he  judged  the  most 
efficacious  form;  and  only  took  advantage  of  his 
theatrical  privilege  to  attack  prevailing  abuses,  and 
to  rouse  contempt  and  indignation  against  the  follies 
and  vices  which  appeared  to  him  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  worst  calamities  and  dangers  of 
the  times. 

The  patriotism  of  Aristophanes  was  honest,  bold, 
and  generally  wise.  He  was  still  below  the  age  at 
which  the  law  permitted  a  poet  to  contend  for  a 
dramatic  prize,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  use  a 
borrowed  name,  when,  in  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  he  produced  his  first  work,  in  which  his 
chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  exhibit  the  contrast 
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CHAP,  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  manners.^  In 
,  '  '  ,  his  next  his  ridicule  was  pointed  more  at  the  defects 
or  the  perversion  of  political  institutions,  and  perhaps 
at  the  democratical  system  of  filling  public  offices 
by  lot.^  In  both  however  he  had  probably  assailed 
many  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons  of  the  day, 
and  either  by  personal  satire,  or  by  attacks  on  the 
abuses  by  which  the  demagogues  throve,  he  provoked 
the  hostility  of  Cleon,  who  endeavoured  to  crush  him 
by  a  prosecution.  Its  nominal  ground  was  it  seems 
the  allegation,  that  the  poet,  who  in  fact  according  to 
some  reports  was  of  foreign  origin,  was  not  legally 
entitled  to  the  franchise.^  But  the  real  charge  was 
that  in  his  recent  comedy  he  had  exposed  the  Athe- 
nian magistracy  to  the  derision  of  the  foreign  spec- 
tators. Cleon  however  was  baffled ;  and  though  the 
attempt  was  once  or  twice  renewed,  perhaps  by  other 
enemies  of  Aristophanes,  it  failed  so  entirely,  that  he 

'  The  AaeraXtis,  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party  which  had  just  risen  from  a 
feast  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hercules  (Orion  AatroAc^s).  One  might  be  tempted  to 
coi\jecture  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules  in  his  character  of  *AAc(ucairof,  and 
that  it  was  one  ottiect  of  the  piece,  which  was  exhibited  while  the  plague  was  at  its 
height  {iuefid^omos  rod  XoifioG,  Schol.  Ran.  504.  See  however  on  this  Scholium 
F.  Ranke,  Commentatio  de  Arigtophani$  Vita,  p.  cxcv.  in  the  ed.  of  B.  Thiersch, 
▼o1. 1.),  to  intimate  that  the  favour  of  the  god  (the  patrcHi  of  gymnastic  exercises) 
might  be  best  propitiated  by  a  return  to  the  ancient  course  of  education,  which  was 
no  doubt  contrasted  with  that  of  later  times,  in  the  scene  between  the  sober  and 
the  wanton  youth,  perhaps  with  some  allusions  to  the  celebrated  Hercules  of  Prodi- 
cus.  HcuTdKus  sunt,  qui  alias  wapcurtroi  antiquo  more  appellabantur :  mos  enim 
apud  Athenienses  fuit  in  unoquoque  pago  duodecim  eligere  viros,  generis  nobilltate 
et  vits  probitate  insignes,  qui  dicta  die  quovis  ut  vldctur  mense  in  Herculis  ftoo 
epularentur.  Poeta  ut  ostenderet  quantum  Athenienses  jam  ab  antiqua  ista  disci- 
pline severitate  descivissent,  induxit  senem  aliquem  virum  probum  et  procul  ab 
urbis  deliciis  rure  vitam  transigentem,  qui  ex  duobus  fllils  unum  antiquo  ipse  more 
educavit,  alteram  in  urbem  mlserat  erudiendum:  qui  cum  ad  patrem  reversus 
esset  eo  ipso  die  quo  in  Herculis  fano  epulones  illi,  quibus  interfuit  pater,  convivium 
agebant,  pater  explorabat  quo  pacto  ille  esset  moratus  et  quibus  disdplinis  enidi- 
tus :  rediit  enim  Alius  ille  ad  patrem  omnibus  novltis  discipline  imbutua  vitiis : 
itaque  gravissima  rixa  atque  expostulatio  inter  patrem  flliumque  exorta.  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Cum.  Antiq.  il.  2.  pp.  1022.  1026. 

'  The  BaSvXAvuiif  in  which  Bt4€a\f  r&w  ^Mnvalvv  rhi  JcXif^Mrrcb  'u^is,  Ari- 
stophanes Vit  Bekk.  p.  xiii.  The  new  sophistical  rhetoric  (particularly  that  of  Gor- 
gias)  and  the  extortion  practised  on  the  allies,  appear  also  to  have  been  prominent 
objects  of  satire  in  this  piece. 

■  These  reports  are  elaborately  examined  by  Ranke  (u.  s.  pp.  cci — cclvi.)  who 
refers  all  that  is  said  of  the  poet  in  the  Achamians  to  Callistratus,  and  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  misunderstanding  through  which  the  poet*s  origin  was  assigned 
•ometimes  to  .Sgina,  sometimes  to  Rhodes  and  to  Naucmtli. 
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seems  to  have  been  soon  left  in  the  unmolested  en-  chap. 
joyment  of  public  favour^ ;  and  he  not  only  was  ,  ^^^^^ 
encouraged  to  revenge  himself  on  Cleon  by  a  new 
piece,  in  which  the  demagogue  was  exhibited  in 
person,  and  was  represented  by  the  poet  himself — 
who  it  is  said  could  not  find  an  actor  to  undertake 
the  part,  nor  even  get  a  suitable  mask  made  for  it — 
but  he  at  the  same  time  ventured  on  an  experiment 
which  it  seems  had  never  been  tried  before  on  the 
comic  stage.  The  people  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
the  most  eminent  Athenian  statesmen  and  generals 
brought  forward  there  and  placed  in  a  ludicrous  light ; 
but  it  had  never  yet  beheld  its  own  image  set  before 
its  eyes  as  in  a  mirror,  which  reflected  the  principal 
features  of  its  character,  not  indeed  without  the  ex- 
aggeration which  belonged  to  the  occasion,  but  yet 
with  a  truth  which  could  not  be  mistaken  or  evaded.^ 
This  was  done  in  the  same  play  which  exposed  Cleon's 
impudence  and  rapacity;  and  the  follies  and  faults 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  which  appears  under  its 
proper  name  of  Demus,  as  an  old  dotard,  not  void  of 
cunning,  though  incapable  of  governing  himself,  are 
placed  in  the  strongest  relief  by  the  presence  of  its 
unworthy  favourite,  who  is  introduced,  not  indeed  by 
name,  but  so  as  to  be  immediately  recognised,  as  a 
lying,  thievish,  greedy,  fawning,  Paphlagonian  slave. 

>  Atintpoy  koI  rpirop  <rwto^ayTrjdt\s  kwi^vyt.     Aristopb.  Tit  Bokk.  p.  xiv. 

'  In  the  treatise  De  Rep.  Ath.  ii.  18.  the  author  remarks  :  KWfjM^tlv  ko)  kqk&s 
Xiytof  rhp  9^fA0¥  obx  iAcof  i9lf  Zk  KtXfitovtriv  cf  rls  rufa  /So^Arroi.  Schneider  and 
Delbnieck  (Xenophon,  p.  144.  probably  the  only  reader  of  the  work  who  has  been 
unable  to  discover  any  satirical  invectives  in  it)  infer  from  this  passage  that  it  was 
written  before  the  KnighU.  Boeckh  (Public  Econ.  of  Ath.  iiL  5.)  thinks  that  it 
might  nevertheless  have  been  written  after  the  Anarchy,  and  that  the  restriction 
alluded  to  is  that  which  was  then  imposed  upon  comedy  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
people.  But  it  is  not  clear,  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  the  expres- 
sion, Kttiutiuv  rhtf  KifAov^  it  was  forbidden  to  do  so  even  then  ;  and  indeed  the 
EccIesiaxuAs  affords  proof  to  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that 
Aristophanes  had  made  the  people  the  oliject  of  his  satire  before  the  production  of 
the  Knights  (see  Achurn.  606.  6ui0eiW6n€Vos  —  &s  KtafiuitT  r^y  iri\iy  iifiuty  koI 
T^r  Kiftov  KaBv€pl{9i).  So  that,  if  the  treatise  De  R.  A.  was  written  before  that 
time,  the  assertion  above  quoted  would,  as  Boeckh  obacnes,  be  equally  false  ;  and 
It  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  author's  ha^ty  or  wilfiil  misrepre- 
ientations.     Still  the  Athenian  Demus  appears  to  have  been  a  new  character. 
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CHAP.  The  poet's  boldness  was  so  far  successful,  that  instead 
XXXII.  ^£  offending  the  audience  he  gained  the  first  prize : 
but  in  every  other  respect  he  failed  of  attaining  his 
object;  for  Cleon,  as  we  have  seen^,  maintained  his 
influence  unimpaired  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the 
people  showed  as  little  disposition  to  reform  its  habits, 
and  change  its  measures,  as  if  the  portrait  it  had  seen 
of  itself  had  been  no  less  amiable  than  diverting. 
But  the  issue  of  this  attempt  did  not  deter  him  from 
another,  which,  but  for  the  applause  which  had 
crowned  the  first,  might  have  appeared  equally 
dangerous.  As  in  the  Knights  he  had  levelled  his 
satire  against  the  sovereign  Assembly,  in  the  Wasps, 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  year  before  Cleon's  death, 
he  attacked  the  other  stronghold  of  his  power,  the 
courts  of  justice,  with  still  keener  ridicule. 
Hiajpocticai  The  vchiclcs  in  which  Aristophanes  conveyed  his 
political  lessons,  strange  as  they  appear  to  us,  were 
probably  judiciously  chosen,  as  well  with  the  view  of 
pointing  the  attention  of  the  audience  more  forcibly 
to  his  practical  object,  as  of  relieving  the  severity  of 
his  admonitions  and  censures.  As  time  has  spared 
only  a  few  fragments  of  the  earlier  and  the  contem- 
porary productions  of  the  comic  drama,  it  is  only 
from  the  report  of  the  ancient  critics  that  we  can 
form  any  notion  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
his  theatrical  competitors.  He  is  said  not  only  to 
have  introduced  several  improvements  in  the  structure 
of  the  old  political  comedy,  by  which  he  brought  it 
to  its  highest  perfection^,  but  to  have  tempered  the 
bitterness  and  the  grossness  of  his  elder  rival  Cratinus, 
who  is  described  as  the  comic  Jllschylus.  ^     It  is  not 


1  Vol.  in.  p.  282.  where  the  words  »oon  after,  in  line  29.  should  he  omitted. 

*  Mc0o8c^af  rcxv'tKCi^cpoy  r^y  KWfjufSietu  —  vo\Aii  vpOfr^tAoTfxH^o'at  in  the 
ftriffments,  vol.  i.  pp.  vi,  vii.  of  Bekker's  Aristophanes.  Tet  it  Is  not  quite  certain 
that  this  means  any  thing  more  than  what  the  poet  himself  boasts  of,  Nuh.  529.  foil. 
Pax  723.  foil. 

*  r^oKe  wotrp-iK^aros,  KorcurKCuci^wy  cis  r^  AUrx^v  x^P^^^^^W^^ 
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quite  clear  in  what  sense  this  account  is  to  be  under-  chap. 
stood,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  satire  of  ^^^^^' 
Cratinus  can  have  been  either  freer  or  more  licentious. 
But  the  diflTerence  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
inimitable  grace  with  which  Aristophanes  handled 
every  subject  which  he  touched.  We  are  informed 
indeed  that  even  in  this  quality  he  was  surpassed  by 
Eupolis,  who  is  also  said  to  have  shown  more  vigour 
of  imagination  in  the  invention  of  his  plots.  ^  Yet 
another  account  represents  Eupolis  as  more  nearly 
resembling  Cratinus  in  the  violence  and  homeliness 
of  his  invectives^;  and  the  testimony  of  the  philosopher 
Plato,  who  in  an  epitaph  called  the  soul  of  Aristo- 
phanes a  sanctuary  of  the  Graces,  studied  his  works 
as  a  model  of  style  for  the  composition  of  his  own 
dialogues,  and  honoured  hun  with  a  place  in  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  at 
least  in  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  the  gracefulness 
of  his  humour,  he  had  no  equal.  We  are  still  less  And  pou- 
able  to  pronounce  whether  he  was  exclusively  or  pre- 
eminently entitled  to  the  praise  of  patriotism  which 
we  have  bestowed  on  him.  Many  themes  of  his 
satire  were  undoubtedly  common  to  him  with^  most 
of  his  rivals.  Eupolis  even  claimed  a  share  in  the 
composition  of  the  Knights^ ;  though  Aristophanes 
would  not  own  his  obligations  to  him,  and  charged 
him  mth  having  borrowed  the  plan  of  a  celebrated 

'  Ei^oXft  ({HpdPTCurros  c2s  {nrtp€oK'f\v  icrt  KarA  reb  (nroBifftis, 
'  HiKp6r*p6v  Tff  «ca2  tdtrxp^f^pov  Kparlvov  xal  Euir6\tlios  fi\eur^7ffjM^rra;w  ^  ISci. 
A  critic  of  high  authority  on  this  sul^ect  (Meineke,  Fragm.  Poet  Com.  Antiq.  ii. 
2.  p.  896.)  distinguishes  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  plays  of  Ariitophanes  in 
this  respect  Ent,  ut  Juvenes  ralent  Aristophanes  acerrimus  vindex  severissimus- 
que  judex  :  itaquc  etiam  comoedise  quas^  tunc  composuit,  habent  austeri  quid  et 
proxlme  ad  Cratlni  indolem  accedunt :  maximeque  desideratur  ingenlosa  ilia  licen- 
tia,  qua  u»us  postea  quidquid  sibi  proposuit,  conformavit  et  pro  arbitrio  flnxit. 
Quamvi4  igitur  antiquiitres  comflcdis  propius  ad  veritatem  ipsiusque  vits  consue- 
tudinem  accedant,  taraen  gratia  ilia  atque  lepore,  qui  decet  poetam,  minus  sunt 
insignes.  Compare  T.  Bergk,  Comment  De  Reliq.  Comced.  Ath.  Antiq.  Pnef.  p.  z. 
'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  544.  Eupolis  had  said  in  the  Bnptae  robs  'linr4as  trvrc- 
nohiaa  r^  ^oKeucp^  tcaJH^fniadfi'nw,  and  Cratinus  in  the  Tlvriyfi  ( SchoL  Aristoph. 
Eq.  526.)  had  charged  Aristophanes  with  borrowing  fh>m  Eupolis. 

8  4 
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CHAP  comedy,  in  which  he  attacked  Hyperbolus^,  from  the 
Knights.  These  instances  indicate  that,  as  their  poe- 
tical merits  were  in  many  respects  evenly  balanced, 
so  their  political  sentiments  were  on  several  points 
congenial  to  each  other.  But  whether  tlie  works  of 
any  other  comic  poet,  if  they  had  been  preserved, 
would  have  exhibited  the  unity  of  design,  and  the 
depth  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  we  find  in  Aristo- 
phanes, is  a  diflTerent  question,  which  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding. 

How  much  Aristophanes  was  in  earnest  with  his 
subject,  how  far  he  was  from  regarding  it  merely  as 
an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  how  little 
he  was  swayed  by  personal  prejudices,  which  have 
sometimes  been  imputed  to  him,  is  proved  less  by 
the  keenness  of  his  ridicule  than  by  the  warmth  of 
his  affection  for  Athens,  which  is  manifest  even  under 
the  comic  mask.  In  his  extant  plays  he  nowhere 
intimates  a  wish  for  any  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Athenian  institutions.  He  only  deplores  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  public  spirit,  points  out  its  signs  and 
causes,  and  assails  the  persons  who  minister  to  it. 
It  is  indeed  the  Athens  of  another  age  that  he  heartily 
loves ;  but  that  age  is  no  remote  antiquity ;  it  is,  if 
not-  within  his  own  memory,  near  enough  to  be 
remembered  by  the  elder  part  of  his  audience.  He 
looks  back  indeed  to  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  Aris- 
tides,  as  the  period  when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  at 
its  height.  But  those  of  Myronides  and  Thucydides, 
the  rival  of  Pericles,  likewise  belong,  in  liis  view,  to 
the  good  old  times,  which  he  sighs  for ;  and  the  evils 
of  his  own  are  of  still  more  -recent  origin.  He  traces 
them  to  the  measures  of  Pericles :  to  the  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  Athens  with  regard  to  the  subject 
states,  and  above  all  to  the  war  in  which  he  had 
involved  her.     The  Peloponnesian  war  he  treats  as 

>  The  Mapucas.  Nub.  545. 
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entirely  the  work  of  Pericles,  and  he  chooses  to  adopt  chap. 
the  popular  rumours  which  ascribed  it  to  his  fears  ^^^^^ 
for  his  own  safety,  or  to  the  influence  of  Aspasia, 
and  to  consider  the  quarrel  with  Megara  as  only  the 
occasion  or  colour  for  it.  This  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  mere  vulgar  slander;  it  was  probably  designed 
to  express  the  poet's  real  opinion,  that  all  the  grounds 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  war  were  frivolous  in  compa- 
rison with  those  which  an  unbiassed  view  of  the  true 
interest  of  Athens  would  have  suggested  against  it.^ 
The  restoration  of  peace  is  the  object  of  his  most  Efforts  for 
ardent  wishes ;  and  he  appears  to  believe,  that  it  ^^' 
would  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  worst  disorders 
of  the  state.  The  war  he  regards  as  the  main  found- 
ation of  the  power  of  such  demagogues  as  Cleon  and 
Hyperbolus.  If  peace  were  only  restored,  he  hopes 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  would  return  to  its  rural 
occupations  and  to  its  ancient  tastes  and  habits ;  that 
the  Assembly  and  the  courts  of  justice  would  no  longer 
hold  out  the  same  attractions ;  that  litigation  would 
abate,  and  the  trade  of  the  sycophants  decay.  Cleon 
is  reproached  in  the  Knights  with  having  caused  the 
Spartan  overtures  to  be  rejected,  because  he  knew 
that  it  was  by  the  war  he  was  enabled  to  plunder 
the  subject  cities,  and  that  if  the  people  were  released 
from  the  confinement  of  the  city  walls,  and  once 
more  to  taste  the  blessings  of  peace  and  of  a  country 
life,  he  should  no  longer  find  it  subservient  to  his 
ends.  Hence  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  same  play,  Demus  (the  personified 
people)  is  introduced  as  newly  risen  out  of  a  magic 
cauldron,  restored  to  the  vigour  and  comeliness  of 

*  I  cannot  brileve  with  Roetscher  {Ariatophanet  und  9ein  ZeitaHer^  p.  96.)  that 
Aristophanes  invented  either  of  these  stories,  nor  do  I  understand  how  he  can  he 
tnpposed  to  have  done  so  with  a  view  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Pericles,  unless  it 
be  thought  credible  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  prolong  the  war  by  their 
respect  for  his  memory.  Trygaeus  indeed  professes  never  to  have  heard  the  scandal 
about  Phidias  before  ( Pax  600. ) ;  but  Plutarch  (Per.  31.)  speaks  of  it  as  ^  x*^*'^ 
lik¥  airia  voffvy,  tx"*^^^  '^  vXctirrovf  fjidirrvpas. 
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CHAP,  youth,  in  a  garb  and  port  worthy  of  the  companion 
of  Aristides  and  Miltiades,  with  his  eyes  opened  to 
his  past  errors,  and  vnth  the  purpose  of  correcting 
them,  the  poet  did  not  conceive  the  change  thus 
represented  as  hopeless,  and  still  less  meant  to  intimate 
that  it  was  impossible.  ^ 

Yet  it  would  seem  as  if  this  hope  had  gradually 
lost  strength.  Three  of  his  remaining  comedies  are 
entirely  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  recommending 
peace,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  diflference  in  his 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  between  the  first  two 
For  the  and  the  last  of  the  three.  In  the  Acharnians,  which 
ancilnt^'  was  produccd  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war,  and  in  the 
manners.  Peacc,  which  appeared  in  the  thirteenth,  he  aims  at 
reviving  the  old  taste  for  rural  pursuits,  by  a  lively 
description  of  the  pleasures  of  the  husbandman's 
life,  its  quiet,  freedom,  plenty,  simple  and  cheerful 
festivals.  In  the  Lysistrata — which  was  exhibited 
in  the  second  year  after  the  disastrous  termination  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  public  prospects 
were  most  gloomy,  when  the  Athenians  were  threat- 
ened abroad  with  the  united  attacks  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy  and  Persia,  and  at  home  were 
harassed  with  a  round  of  military  duties,  which,  as 
Thucydides  informs  us,  kept  them  day  and  night 
under  arms^,  while  the  factious  intrigues  which  ended 
in  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  were  already 
beginning  to  agitate  the  state — peace  is  considered 
simply  as  a  deliverance  from  the  intolerable  pressure  of 
domestic  evils,  and  is  represented  as  brought  about 
by  compulsion,  as  the  close  of  a  civil  war  between 
the  sexes.  The  whole  play,  though  several  scenes 
are  extravagantly  ludicrous,  wants  the  hearty  gaiety 

*  Precisely  the  same  thought  is  exprest  by  the  Chorus  in  the  Peace  (346 — 352.) 
by  a  simple  nretaphor :  o&«c^'  ai^  fi*  tfipots  doraar^r  ^pifiin^  ob9h  S^jcoXoy  . . .  iUA* 
itTre^tf  dv  fH  Viois  koX  ifo\h  w%iirrtpov, 

'  It  is  to  this  the  poet  alludes,  Lys.  555.  foil.,  where  he  describes  the  dtisen.  ;.• 
marketing  in  full  armour. 
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wrhich  breathes  through  the  two  others.  There  is  chap. 
uuch  more  of  earnestness  than  of  humour  in  the 
poet's  allusions  to  the  distress  of  the  times  ^,  and  to 
the  general  poverty^,  as  well  as  in  the  warnings 
w^hich  he  puts  into  his  heroine's  mouth  against  the 
political  associations^ :  a  passage  which  is  extremely 
interesting,  both  because  it  proves  how  far  he  was 
from  siding  with  the  oligarchical  faction,  and  on 
3x;count  of  the  proposal  it  contains  for  strengthening 
the  commonwealth  by  a  liberal  communication  of  the 
Franchise  to  deserving  aliens,  and  by  a  policy  which 
would  bind  the  colonies  of  Athens  more  closely  to 
bhe  parent  state.  In  the  piece  which  he  exhibited 
luring  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  he  abstains 
ilmost  entirely  from  political  allusions,  though  a 
passage  in  which  the  tutelary  goddess  is  invoked  as  the 
snemy  of  tyrants,  may  be  thought  to  have  been  pointed 
igainst  the  ruling  faction ;  and  another  seems  to  cen- 
mre  the  resignation  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.* 
But  though  in  the  eyes  of  Aristophanes  the  war  was 
the  capital  evil  of  his  time,  was  the  source  of  many 
)thers,  and  aggravated  all  the  rest,  there  were  some  of 
Treat  magnitude  distinct  from  it,  and  of  earlier  origin, 
md  only  so  far  connected  with  it,  as  they  had  either 
In  some  degree  contributed  to  produce  and  prolong 
Lt,  or  were  themselves  maintained  and  fostered  by  its 
continuance.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the  war,  as 
hr  as  it  affected  the  character  of  the  people,  were 
most  immediately  and  principally  visible  in  the  lower 
)rder  of  citizens ;  but  changes  had  likewise  taken  place 
n  the  education,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking  of 
ihe  higher  classes,  which  he  looked  upon  as  fraught 

'   1047.  bmtfd  r  ^  Kcucd  ira)  rd  wapeuntfifpo, 

•  1049—1071.  tDd  1189—1215.  Bekk.  *  573.  foil. 

*  Thesmophoriazusa  1143.  ^pdytiff  i  rvpdypovs  tmiyova',  &<nrtp  9hc6s,  Wach- 
mutb  (l  2.  p.  171.)  thinks  the  allusion  evident;  to  me  it  seems  rattaer  doubtftil; 
mt  in  308.  the  poet  certainly  alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Council  of  Five 
iandred  was  turned  out  of  office.  Whether,  as  Wachsmuth  supposes,  he  means  to 
Tproach  it  with  fully  or  pusillanimity  on  account  of  its  possivcness,  is  not  so  clear. 
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CHAP,     with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,   and  which 
,  he   laboured  to  counteract   with  no  less  zeal   than 

he  displayed  in  combating  political  errors  and  abuses. 
Here  however,  though  his  patriotism  was  equally 
sincere,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equally  enlight- 
ened. What  he  attempted  was  neither  possible  nor 
advisable.  When  he  was  entering  on  his  dramatic 
career  Athens  had  been  during  half  a  century  securely 
seated  on  that  eminence  of  power  and  glory,  to  which 
she  rose  immediately  after  the  Persian  war ;  and  during 
a  great  part  of  that  time  her  counsels  had  been  guided 
by  a  man  whose  personal  taste,  no  less  than  his  policy, 
led  him  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  every  branch 
of  art  and  literature.  It  was  a  period  of  great  intel- 
lectual activity ;  and  the  simple  course  of  education 
under  which  the  conquerors  of  Marathon  and  Salamis 
had  been  reared,  no  longer  satisfied  the  wants  of  the 
noble,  wealthy,  or  aspiring  part  of  the  Athenian  youth. 
Their  learning  had  not  gone  beyond  the  rudiments  of 
music,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  their  own  language 
as  enabled  them  to  enjoy  the  works  of  their  writers, 
and  to  express  their  own  thoughts  with  ease  and  pro- 
priety, and  they  bestowed  at  least  as  much  care  on 
the  training  of  the  body,  as  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  But  in  the  next  generation  the  speculations 
of  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  schools  began  to  attract 
attention  at  Athens ;  the  presence  of  several  celebrated 
philosophers,  and  the  example  of  Pericles,  made  them 
familiar  to  a  gradually  widening  circle,  and  they  fur- 
nished occasion  for  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions intimately  connected  with  subjects  of  the  highest 
practical  moment.  Still  the  influence  of  these  specu- 
lations on  the  general  state  of  society  would  probably 
have  been  very  slight — as  in  their  own  nature  they 
were  only  capable  of  interesting  a  few  inquisitive 
minds — if  it  had  not  been  at  once  extended  and  per- 
verted by  the  rise  of  a  new  class  of  men,  who  occupy 
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a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy     chap. 
and  literature,  under  the  name  of  the  Sophists.  . 


We  do  not  propose  Jiere  to  enter  into  an  examina-  The  so- 
tion  of  the  many  obscure  points  connected  with  this  ^^^^ 
celebrated  name.  We  vnll  only  observe,  that  to  form 
a  just  notion  of  the  men  who  bore  it,  it  is  necessary 
in  the  first  place,  to  beware  of  confounding  them 
together  as  if  they  were  all  of  kindred  spirit  and 
similar  pursuits,  and  in  the  next  place,  to  discriminate 
between  their  literary  and  their  philosophical  character. 
We  are  for  the  present  only  concerned  with  two  or 
three  features  which  appear  to  have  been  common  to 
the  whole  class  from  its  earliest  origin,  and  to  distin- 
guish it  from  every  other.  The  sophists  made  a  pro- 
fession both  of  philosophy  and  of  rhetoric,  and  ex- 
hibited their  art.,  and  communicated  their  knowledge, 
to  all  who  were  willing  to  purchase  their  lessons. 
This  last  is  the  mark  by  which  the  ancients  most  fre- 
quently describe  them  ;  and  though  it  is  one  on  which 
too  much  stress  may  have  been  laid,  and  which  may 
have  raised  an  unjust  prejudice  against  some  indivi- 
duals of  the  class  ^,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, when  we  are  considering  the  causes  which  de- 
termined the  bent  of  their  pursuits,  and  the  efiect 
which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  not  more  usual  among  the  Greeks 
than  among  any  people  of  modern  times  to  labour 
gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  that  the 
masters  of  eloquence  and  of  reasoning  might  as  fairly 
claim  a  reward  for  the  pleasure  or  the  instruction  they 
aflTorded  as  the  poets,  physicians,  painters,  sculptors, 
or  artists  of  any  other  kind.  But  among  philosophers 
the  practice  was  certainly  an  innovation,  and  indicated 
a  very  diflferent  spirit  from  that  in  which  those  of 
earlier  times  had  been  used  to  prosecute  their  re- 

*  See  on  this  sut^ect  Spengel  Artium  Seriptoru,  p.  40.,  and  Welcker  In  the  Neue 
JUUiniich,  Muieum,  l  p.  SO.  foil 
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xxxiL     s^^^^^s.     Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  reduced 
»  themselves  to  poverty,  none  to  have  enriched  them- 

selves by  their  philosophical  pursuits.  If  they  tra- 
velled, it  was  to  acquire  knowledge,  not  to  display  it ; 
and  they  consigned  the  fruit  of  their  meditations  either 
to  books  or  to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Zeno  the  Eleatic  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
exception,  or  is  to  be  placed  in  this  respect^  as  he  was 
by  some  of  the  ancients  on  other  accounts,  at  the  head 
of  the  sophists.  ^  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
tendency  of  this  practice  in  men  who  combined 
philosophy  with  rhetoric,  even  if  it  did  not  affect  the 
nature  of  their  doctrines,  was  to  make  them  subor- 
dinate to  the  art  by  which  they  were  expounded  and 
maintained.  And  accordingly  it  appears  that  the 
most  eminent  even  among  the  earliest  sophists,  as 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  and  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  attracted 
listeners,  and  excited  admiration,  much  less  by  the 
novelty  of  their  speculations,  than  by  their  rhetorical 
talents. 

At  Athens  especially,  where  the  value  of  eloquence, 
as  a  weapon  or  a  shield,  was  felt  every  day  more  and 
more,  the  youths  who  flocked  round  the  sophists,  were 
in  general  much  less  curious  about  any  truths  which 
they  had  to  deliver,  than  desirous  of  acquiring  the 
art  which  would  enable  them  to  shine  in  the  Assembly, 
to  prevail  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  argue  on  any 
subject  and  on  any  side,  so  as  to  perplex  their  adver- 
sary, and  to  impose  upon  the  hearers.  It  was  not  by 
an  accidental  coincidence  that  the  masters  who  taught 
this  art,  also  held  doctrines  which  tended  to  universal 
scepticism.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  each  sopliist 
had  some  favourite  topics  on  which  he  discoursed  more 
readily  than  on  others ;  but  still  it  seems  that  they 
were  all  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  being  able  to 

>  Pseudo-Plato  Aldh.  l  p.  1 19.    But  perhaps  this  It  scaicdy  taffident  authority 
for  the  fiict 
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discuss  any  subject  that  might  be  proposed  to  them ;  chap. 
though  it  is  only  of  Gorgias  we  hear  that  he  publicly  ^"^^"• 
undertook  to  speak  on  any  thesis,  and  to  answer  any 
question.  All  subjects  might  equally  serve  for  dia- 
lectic or  rhetorical  exercises ;  and  as  none  were  exempt 
from  controversy,  so  according  even  to  the  avowed 
doctrines  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  no  truth  could 
claim  any  higher  value  than  that  of  a  plausible 
opinion  ;  the  newest  and  boldest  proposition  afforded 
most  room  for  the  display  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  many  popular  preju- 
dices which  had  long  been  held  sacred,  must  have 
been  violently  shaken  by  these  disputations;  how 
many  objects  which  had  hitherto  been  viewed  with 
awe,  must  have  lost  their  venerable  aspect,  among 
men  whose  minds  had  been  chiefly  formed  by  a  poetical 
literature,  and  who  had  been  used  to  connect  not  only 
their  religious  belief,  but  their  social  duties,  with  the 
rites  of  a  superstitious  worship,  and  the  traditions  of 
a  fantastical  mythology.  The  masters  who  had  helped 
to  excite  this  fluctuation  and  conflict  of  opinion, 
neither  wished,  nor  were  able,  to  lay  it.  They  had 
nothing  intrinsically  more  valuable  or  solid  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  vulgar  errors  which  they  had  dislodged. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Aristo-  Attacked 
phanes,  in  common  with  all  Athenians  who  loved  and  **J,j^JJf*^ 
regretted  the  ancient  times,  regarded  the  sophistical 
circles  with  abhorrence,  not  only  as  seminaries  of 
demagogues  and  sycophants,  but  as  schools  of  impiety 
and  licentiousness.  That  the  attention  of  the  Athe- 
nian youth  should  be  diverted  from  military  and 
athletic  exercises,  from  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
£pom  the  enjoyment  of  that  leisure  which  had  once 
been  esteemed  the  most  precious  privilege  of  a  Greek 
freeman,  to  sedentary  studies,  which  at  the  best  only 
inflated  them  with  self-conceit,  and  stimulated  them 
to  lay  aside  the  diffidence  which  befitted  their  age,  and 
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CHAP,     come  forward  prematurely  in  public,  to  exhibit  their 
new  acquirements   and  to   supplant  the  elder  and 
graver  citizens  on  the  bema,  or  to  harass  them  before 
the  popular  tribunals  ^ :  this  in  itself  he  deemed  a  great 
evil.     And,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Knights,  one  of 
the  resolutions  which  Demus  adopts,  when  his  facul- 
ties have  been  restored  to  their  youthful  vigour,  is 
that  he  will  bar  the  agora  and  the  Pnyx  against  the 
beardless  youths  who  now  pass  so  much  of  their  time 
in  places  of  public  resort,  where  they  amuse  themselves 
with  discussing  the  merits  of  the  orators  in  technical 
language,  and  will  force  them  to  go  a-hunting,  instead 
of  making  decrees.     But  it  was  a  still  more  alarming 
evil,  that,  by  way  of  preparation  for  this  pernicious  re- 
sult, the  religious  belief  of  the  young  Athenians  should 
be  unsettled,  their  moral  sentiments  perverted,  their 
reverence  for  the  maxims  and  usages  of  antiquity  ex- 
tinguished ;  that  subjects  which  had  never  before  been 
contemplated  but  at  an  awful  distance — the  being  and 
nature  of  the  gods,  the  obligations  arising  from  domes- 
tic and  civil  relations — should  be  submitted  to  close 
and  irreverent  inspection.     It  was  according  to  the 
view  of  Aristophanes  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
moment,  what  turn  such  discussions  happened  to  take, 
or  what  was  the   precise  nature  of  the  sophistical 
theories.    The  mischief  was  already  done,  when  things 
so  sacred  had  once  been  treated  as  subjects  for  inquiry 
and  argument.    But  he  perceived  the  evil  much  more 
clearly  than  the  remedy.     He  would  fain  have  carried 
his  countrymen  half  a  century  backward,  and  have 
forced  them  to  remain  stationary  at  the  stage  which 
they  had  then  reached  in  their  intellectual  progress ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  he  wished  to  see  the  schools  of  the 
new  philosophy  forcibly   suppressed,   and  with  this 
view  attempted  to  direct  popular  indignation  against 

I  Arittoph.  Ach.  65a 
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them.     Unhappily  the  only  case  in  which  this  attempt     chap. 
succeeded  was  one  in  which  the  poet  himself,  if  he    ^^^^ 
had  been  better  informed,  must  have  desired  it  should 
fail. 

Aristophanes  closely  watched  all  the  workings  of 
the  sophistical  spirit,  and  was  sagacious  enough 
to  perceive  that  they  were  not  confined  to  any 
particular  sphere,  but  pervaded  every  province  of 
thought  and  action.  He  was  naturally  led  to  observe 
its  influence  with  peculiar  attention  in  the  branches 
of  literature  or  art  which  were  most  nearly  allied  to 
his  own.  He  was  able  to  trace  it  in  the  innovations  Euripides, 
which  had  taken  place  in  music  and  lyrical  poetry, 
but  above  all  in  the  tragic  drama ;  and  Euripides,  the 
last  of  the  three  tragic  poets  who  are  known  to  us 
by  their  works,  appeared  to  him  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  sophists,  and  was  on  this  account  among  the 
foremost  objects  of  his  bitterest  ridicule.  The  ear- 
nestness with  which  Aristophanes  assailed  him  seems 
to  have  increased  with  the  growth  of  his  reputation ; 
for  of  the  three  comedies  in  which  he  is  introduced, 
the  last,  which  was  exhibited  after  his  death,  contains 
by  far  the  most  severe  as  well  as  elaborate,  censure 
of  his  poetry.  It  is  not  however  quite  certain  that 
Euripides,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  was 
so  popular  as  Sophocles.  In  answer  to  a  question  of 
Socrates,  in  a  conversation  which  Xenophon  probably 
heard  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Sophocles  is  mentioned  as  indisputably  the  most 
admirable  in  his  art.*  It  has  often  been  observed, 
that  the  success  of  Euripides,  if  it  is  measured  by 
the  prizes  which  he  is  said  to  have  gained,  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  great:  and  perhaps  there 
may  be  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  owed  much  of  the 
applause  which  he  obtained  in  his  lifetime  to  the 

■  Mem  L  4.  3.    He  U  clused  with  Homer,  the  dlthyrambic  poet  MeUnippides, 
Rdyclitus,  and  Zeuxis. 
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cfiAP.  favour  of  a  party,  wliich  was  strong  rather  in  rank 
xxxii.  ^  ^^^  fortune  than  in  numbers ;  the  same  which  is  said 
to  have  been  headed  by  Alcibiades,  and,  on  an  occasion 
which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned,  to  have  deprived 
Aristophanes  of  the  prize.  ^  Alcibiades,  as  we  have 
seen^,  employed  Euripides  to  celebrate  his  Olympic 
victories ;  and  his  patronage  was  sufficient  to  spread 
the  poet's  fame  at  home  and  abroad.  The  anecdote 
about  the  celebrity  which  he  had  acquired  in  Sicily 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  view ;  as  is  the  invi- 
tation which  he  received  a  little  before  his  death  from 
Archelaus  of  Macedon,  at  whose  court  he  ended  his 
life ;  and  the  admiration  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
expressed  for  him,  by  buying  his  tablets  and  pen  at 
a  high  price,  to  dedicate  them  in  the  temple  of  the 
Muses. 

Aristophanes  was  so  far  from  being  blind  to  the 
poetical  merits  of  Euripides,  that  he  was  himself 
charged  by  his  rivals  with  borrowing  from  him^,  and 
in  one  of  his  lost  plays  acknowledged  that  in  his 
diction  he  had  imitated  the  terseness  of  the  tragic 
poet,  but  asserted  that  his  thoughts  were  less  vulgar.* 
How  accurately  he  had  studied  the  works  of  the 
tragic  drama,  how  vividly  he  perceived  the  genuine 
character  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  the  peculiar  genius 

*  Even  by  Aristophanes  (Ran.  770.)  Euripides  is  represented  as  the  favourite 
only  of  a  class  in  Hades  —  which  indeed  is  said  to  be  there  the  largest  —  composed 
of  the  footpads,  cutpurscs,  parrit-idei>,  and  housebreakers,  who  are  delighted  with  his 
rhetorical  artiflces.  This  is  evidently  the  same  class  as  that  which  in  the  Waspii 
103$,  Aristophanes  descril)es  himself  to  have  attacked  in  the  Clouds — the^taXoi 
and  irv/jfTol,  ot  rovf  irartfKis  r  ^x^^  vdnrvp  «ral  robs  iniinrovs  dirnryryoy,  who  are 
continually  occupied  with  plead  in  j^s  and  chicanery.  In  Athens  the  roix^pvxoi  are 
said  to  be  woAAol,  but  not  the  irKrjOos.  (Ran.  807.)  Xanthias  expresses  surprise 
that  Euripides  had  not  been  pelted  for  his  impudence  in  disputing  the  throne  with 
^schylus ;  and  asks  why  Sophocles  had  not  claimed  it. 

*  Vol.  lU.  p.  317. 

"  Schol.  Plato  Apol.  i.  p.  330.  Bckker,  Aristophanes  kKwu^ft^Tro  M  r^  trict^wrw 
fi^tf  Evptwlhjp  fu/Attaeai  8*  avrSif.  Hence  Cratinus  had  coiniHl  the  word  «vpnri8afri- 
aroifxivlCoov.    Did  he  apply  it  to  Aristophanes  himself  ?     See  Pflugk.  Eurip.  Pr»f, 

p.  XXXVIII. 

*  Schol.  Plato  Apol.  l  p.  331.  adrhs  iloixoXoyurai  'Xxiivta  KardKafngayoiccus. 

Xp&fuu  ydp  cvirov  toD  arSfiaros  r^  (rrpoyyOK^f 
Tabs  ¥ovs  8*  iryopalovs  ^rrop  fj  *Ktiyos  irouv. 
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of  each  poet,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  mode  in  chap. 
which  he  has  conducted  the  contest  which  he  feigns  ^^^"- 
between  JEschylus  and  Euripides.  But  his  criticism  hib  connec 
would  probably  have  been  less  severe,  if  he  had  not  f^J^g^**^ 
considered  Euripides  less  in  his  poetical  character  pwats. 
than  in  his  connection  with  the  sophistical  school.^ 
Euripides  had  in  fact  been  a  hearer  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  probably  both  of  Protagoras  and  Prodicus.  In 
his  house  Protagoras  was  said  to  have  read  one  of 
his  works  by  which  he  incurred  a  charge  of  atheism. 
He  was  also  on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates,  who 
was  therefore  reported  to  have  aided  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  tragedies,  and  perhaps  may  have 
done  so,  in  the  same  way  as  Prodicus  and  Anaxa- 
goras ;  and  this  connection  was,  as  we  shall  see,  of 
itself  a  sufficient  ground  with  Aristophanes  for  suspi- 
cion and  aversion.  The  strength  of  Euripides  lay  in 
passionate  and  moving  scenes ;  and  he  sought  like 
other  poets  for  situations  and  characters  which  affi)rd- 
ed  the  best  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  powers. 
But  he  was  too  frequently  tempted  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  his  audience  by  an  exhibition  of  sufferings 
which  were  quite  foreign  to  the  heroic  dignity  of  the 
persons  who  endured  them,  who  were  therefore  de- 
graded by  the  pity  they  excited.  The  misery  of  his 
heroes  often  consisted  chiefly  in  bodily  privations, 
which  were  presented  to  the  eye,  and  could  only 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator's  animal  nature. 
Aristophanes  ridicules  the  aid  which  he  borrowed  for 
this  purpose  from  the  tragic  wardrobe;  but  it  was 
not  so  much  the  poverty  of  poetical  invention  betrayed 
by  such  scenes,  as  their  tendency  to  bring  dovm 
persons  whose  names  were  hallowed  in  epic  song  or 
in  religious  traditions,  to  the  common  level  of  himian- 
ity,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  popular  reverence  for 

*  Txctaes  had  reail  somewhere  that  Thcramencs  was  a  disciple  of  Euripidefl,  'O 
Sf^Mfittrqt  IxaBijrijs  ifvijpx*''  Ei),nK^t$uv.     Chil.  \ii.  Hist.  4](>. 
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CHAP,  antiquity,  that  really  provoked  his  satire,  and  he 
seems,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  to  have  fixed 
on  this  palpable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
modern  tragedy  had  lowered  the  ancient  majesty  of 
the  art,  which  he  expresses  more  generally  by  the 
boast  put  into  the  mouth  of  Euripides,  that  he  had 
adapted  his  poetry  to  the  uses  of  domestic  life.  ^ 

But  the  affinity  between  Euripides  and  the  sophists 
was  still  more  conspicuous  in  some  other  pecuhar 
features  of  his  poetry.  He  made  it  a  vehicle  for 
rhetorical  declamations,  conducted  in  the  forensic 
tone  and  spirit  ^ ;  for  long  debates,  evidently  protracted 
for  no  other  purpose  than  a  display  of  dialectic  dex- 
terity ;  for  philosophical  reflections  and  disquisitions, 
studiously  introduced  as  if  with  the  design  of  shaking 
the  established  belief  in  articles  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Traces  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
speculations  of  Anaxagoras,  which  at  Athens  were 
accounted  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  state  religion, 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  his  remaining  works  ^,  and 
they  were  at  least  common  enough,  coupled  T\dth  the 
freedom  of  his  remarks  on  many  points  of  the  received 
theology,  to  afford  Aristophanes  a  colour  for  repre- 
senting him  as  little  better  than  an  atheist;  for  he 
worships  only  gods  of  his  own,  and  they  turn  out  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  powers  of  his  own  under- 
standing.^ His  irreligion  is  contrasted  with  the 
piety  of  jEschylus,  who  invokes  the  goddess  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries:  a  hint  which,  after  the  pro- 
secution of  Alcibiades,  was  easily  understood,  as  to  the 
party  to  which  Euripides  belonged.  It  was  probably 
in  the  same  point  of  view  that  Aristophanes  considered 
the  plays  which  he  founded  on  tales  of  criminal,  and 

*  Ran.  957.  975. 

*  'Em  weunhs  i,v  ris  vpdyfiaroi  ZurtrStv  K&ytaw 
iqf&va  Bur*  &y,  ft  Kiytiy  ttri  (ro<p6s, 

Fragro.  Antiop.  ap.  Stob. 

*  See  Ponon  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  971.  *  Ran.  888. 
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even  of  incestuous  passion.  Euripides  was  undoubt-  chap. 
edly  induced  to  select  such  subjects,  some  of  which 
were  new  to  the  Greek  stage,  chiefly  by  the  oppor- 
tunity they  afforded  him  of  displaying  his  peculiar 
dramatic  talent.  But  in  his  hands  they  seldom  failed 
to  give  occasion  for  a  sophistical  defence  of  conduct 
repugnant  to  Greek  usages  and  feelings,  which  to 
Aristophanes  would  apprear  much  more  pernicious 
than  the  example  itself.  But  his  plays  were  likewise 
interspersed  with  moral  paradoxes,  which  in  more 
than  one  instance  are  said  to  have  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  audience.  A  line  in  which  the  most 
pious  of  his  heroes  distinguishes  between  the  oath  of 
the  tongue  and  that  of  the  mind,  in  terms  which 
might  serve  to  justify  any  perjurj^,  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  Aristophanes  dwells  upon  it\  apparently 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  sophistical  spirit.  It 
seems  clear  that  these,  and  others  of  the  novelties 
just  mentioned,  cannot  have  been  designed  to  gain 
the  general  applause  of  the  audience.  Though  we 
must  reject  a  story  told  by  some  of  his  Greek  biogra- 
phers, which  indeed  is  at  variance  with  chronology, 
that  the  fate  of  his  master  Anaxagoras  deterred  him 
from  philosophical  pursuits,  and  led  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  drama,  we  might  still  wonder  at  his 
indiscretion,  if  it  had  not  appeared  probable  that  he 
aimed  at  gratifying  the  taste,  not  so  much  of  the 
multitude,  as  of  that  class  of  persons  which  took 
pleasure  in  the  new  learning,  and  was  in  fact  the 
favourite  poet,  not  so  much  of  the  common  people,  as 
of  a  party,  which  was  groAving  more  and  more  power- 
ful throughout  his  dramatic  career. 

Euripides  however  occupies  only  a  subordinate  place  soantefc 
among  the  disciples  and  supporters  of  the  sophistical 
school,   whom   Aristophanes  attacked.     The  person 

I  Ban.  101.  1467.     Thesm.  275. 
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CHAP,  whom  he  selected  as  its  representative,  and  on  whom 
^^^^^  he  endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the 
charges  which  he  brought  against  it,  was  Socrates.  In 
the  Giouds,  a  comedy  exhibited  in  423,  a  year  after  the 
Knights  had  been  received  with  so  much  applause, 
Socrates  was  brought  on  the  stage  under  his  own 
name,  as  the  arch-sophist,  the  master  of  the  firee- 
thinking  school.  The  story  is  of  a  young  spendthrift, 
who  has  involved  his  father  in  debt  by  his  passion  for 
horses,  and  having  been  placed  under  the  care  of  So- 
crates is  enabled  by  his  instructions  to  defraud  his  credi- 
tors, but  also  learns  to  regard  filial  obedience  and 
respect,  and  piety  to  the  gods,  as  groundless  and  anti- 
quated prejudices;  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  under  this  character  the  poet  meant  to  represent  Al- 
cibiades  ^ ,  whom  it  perfectly  suits  in  its  general  outline, 
and  who  may  have  been  suggested  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  spectators  in  many  ways  not  now  perceived  by  the 
reader.  It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if,  in  this  work,  Aris- 
tophanes must  stand  convicted  either  of  the  foulest 
motives  or  of  a  gross  mistake.  For  the  character  of 
Socrates  was  in  most  points  directly  opposed  to  the 
principles  and  practice  which  he  attributes  here  and 
elsewhere  to  the  sophists  and  their  followers.  Socra- 
tes was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  of  little  reputation,  and 
himself  for  some  time  practised  the  art  with  moderate 
success.  But  he  abandoned  it  that  he  might  give  him- 
self up  to  philosophy,  though  his  income  was  so  scanty 
that  it  scarcely  provided  him  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. In  his  youth  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  every  kind  of  knowledge  then  attainable  at  Athens 
which  his  narrow  fortune  permitted  him  to  acquire, 
and  he  purchased  the  lessons  of  several  of  the  learned 
men  who  came  to  sojourn  there,  at  a  price  which  he 
was  never  well  able  to  spare.     Yet  when  his  own 

*  See  Suevern's  Essay  on  the  Clouds  translated  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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talents  had  attracted  a  crowd  of  admirers  and  among  chap. 
them  some  of  the  wealthiest  youths,  he  not  only  demand-  , 
ed  no  reward  for  his  instructions,  but  rejected  all  the 
oflFers  which  they  made  to  relieve  his  poverty.  ^  We 
have  already  seen  some  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen : 
how  he  braved  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  the  re- 
sentment of  the  tyrants,  in  the  cause  of  justice.  It  is 
not  my  intention  here  to  speak  of  the  place  which  he 
holds  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention  his  contests  vnth  the 
sophists,  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  his  discourses 
as  well  as  his  life  were  uniformly  devoted  to  the  fur- 
therance of  piety  and  virtue.  Yet  in  the  Clouds  this  Attacked 
excellent  person  appears  in  the  most  odious  as  well  as  ph,^*°" 
ridiculous  aspect;  and  the  play  ends  with  the  pre- 
parations made  by  the  father  of  the  misguided  youth 
to  consume  him  and  his  school.  The  wrong  done  to 
him  appears  the  more  flagrant  on  account  of  its  fatal 
consequences.  The  >vish  wliich  the  poet  intimates  at 
the  close  of  his  play,  with  an  earnestness  which  almost 
oversteps  the  limits  of  comedy,  was  fulfilled,  though 
not  till  above  twenty  years  later,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  (b.  c.  399),  when  Socrates  was  pro- 
secuted, and  put  to  death,  on  a  charge  which  expressed 
the  substance  of  the  imputations  cast  on  him  in  the 
Clouds  ;  and  Aristophanes  was  believed  by  their  con- 
temporaries to  have  contributed  mainly  to  this  result. 
There  are  two  points  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Aristophanes  which  appear  to  have  been  placed  by 
recent  investigations  beyond  doubt.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  certain  that  he  was  not  animated  by  any 
personal  malevolence  toward  Socrates,  but  only  at- 
tacked him  as  an  enemy  and  corrupter  of  religion  and 
morals ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  well  esta- 

'  Diog.  Laert  u.  24.  31.    Alcibiades  offered  him  land,  Charraidet  slaves. 
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CHAP,  blished  that  he  did  not  merely  borrow  the  name  of  So* 
crates  for  the  representative  of  the  sophistical  school) 
but  designed  to  point  the  attention,  and  to  excite  the 
feelings  of  his  audience  against  the  real  individual 
The  only  question  which  seems  to  be  still  open  to  con* 
troversy  on  this  subject,  concerns  the  degree  in  which 
Aristophanes  was  acquainted  with  the  real  character 
and  aims  of  Socrates,  as  they  are  known  to  us  from  the 
uniform  testimony  of  his  intimate  friends  and  disciples. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  some 
modem  writers  \  who  contend  that  Aristophanes,  not- 
withstanding a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  Socrates  and  the  sophbts,  might  still  have 
looked  upon  him  as  standing  so  completely  on  the 
same  ground  with  them,  that  one  description  was 
applicable  to  them  and  him.  It  is  true,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  that  the  poet  would  willingly  have 
suppressed  all  reflection  and  inquiry  on  many  of  the 
subjects  which  were  discussed  both  by  the  sophists 
and  by  Socrates,  as  a  presumptuous  encroachment  on 
the  province  of  authority.  But  it  seems  incredible, 
that  if  he  had  known  all  that  makes  Socrates  so  admi- 
rable and  amiable  in  our  eyes,  he  would  have  assailed 
him  with  such  vehement  bitterness,  and  that  he  should 
never  have  qualified  his  satire  by  a  single  word  indica- 
tive of  the  respect  which  he  must  then  have  felt  to  be 
due  at  least  to  his  character  and  his  intentions. 

But  if  we  suppose  what  is  in  itself  much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  opinions  and  pursuits  of  the  comic 
poet,  that  he  observed  the  philosopher  attentively  in- 
deed, but  from  a  distance  which  permitted  no  more  than 
a  superficial  acquaintance,  we  are  then  at  no  loss  to 
understand  how  he  might  have  confounded  him  with 
a  class  of  men,  with  which  he  had  so  little  in  common, 
and  why  he  singled  him  out  to  represent  them.     He 

'  See  Roetucher,  ArUtojtkanUt  Sec 
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obably  first  formed  his  judgment  of  Socrates  by  the  chap. 
jiety  in  which  he  usually  saw  him.  He  may  have  ^^^"^°" 
own  that  his  early  studies  had  been  directed  by  Ar- 
elausy  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  ;  that  he  had  both 
tnself  received  the  instruction  of  the  most  eminent  so- 
lists,  and  had  induced  others  to  become  their  hearers^; 
at  Euripides,  who  had  introduceed  the  sophistical 
irit  into  the  drama,  and  Alcibiades  who  illustrated 
most  completely  in  his  life,  were  in  the  number  of 
9  most  intimate  friends.  Socrates  never  willingly 
irred  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  lived  almost 
lioUy  in  public  places,  which  he  seldom  entered 
ithout  forming  a  circle  round  him,  and  opening 
me  discussion  connected  with  the  objects  of  his  philo- 
phical  researches;  he  readily  accepted  the  invitations 

his  friends,  especially  when  he  expected  to  meet 
imedand  inquisitive  guests,  and  probably  neverfailed 

give  a  speculative  turn  to  the  conversation.  Aristo- 
lanes  himself  may  have  been  more  than  once  present, 

Plato  represents  him,  on  such  occasions.  But  it 
Gis  universally  notorious,  that,  wherever  Socrates  ap- 
»red,  some  subtle  disputation  was  likely  to  ensue ; 
e  method  by  which  he  drew  out  and  tried  the 
>inions  of  others,  without  directly  delivering  his  own, 
id  even  his  professions  —  for  he  commonly  described 
mself  as  a  seeker,  who  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
uth  —  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  sophistical 
epticism,  which  denied  the  possibility  of  finding  it. 
ristophanes  might  also,  either  immediately  or  Religious 
irough  hearsay,  have  become  acquainted  mth  ex-  2^™^ 
sessions  and  arguments  of  Socrates,  apparently 
mtrary  to  the  established  religion.     And  indeed  it 

extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  relation 
I  which  the  opinions  of  Socrates  stood  to  the  Greek 
>lytheism.     He  not  only  spoke  of  the  gods  with 

'  Plato  Thectet  p.  151.  woXXoifs  fikv  Mi  4^4itnca  Upo^U^y  wo\Xols  KAAots  tro^ois 
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CHAP,  reverence,  and  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  national 
xxxiL  ^yQpj^hjp^  |)ut  testified  his  respect  for  the  oracles  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  believed  their 
pretensions  to  have  some  real  ground.  On  the  other 
hand  he  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Being,  as  the 
framer  and  preserver  of  the  universe  ^ ;  used  the  sin- 
gular and  the  plural  number  indiscriminately  con- 
cerning the  object  of  his  adoration^,  and  when  he 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  one  of  his  friends,  who  scoffed 
at  sacrifices  and  divination,  it  was,  according  to  Xe- 
noplion,  by  an  argument  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
works  of  the  one  Creator.^  We  are  thus  tempted  to 
imagine,  that  he  treated  many  points  to  which  the 
vulgar  attached  great  importance,  as  matters  of  indif- 
ference, on  which  it  was  neither  possible,  nor  very 
desirable,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion ;  that  he 
was  only  careful  to  exclude  from  his  notion  of  the 
gods,  all  attributes  which  were  inconsistent  with  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  that,  with 
this  restriction,  he  considered  the  popular  mythology 
as  so  harmless,  that  its  language  and  rites  might  be 
innocently  adopted.  The  observation  attributed  to 
him  in  one  of  Plato's  early  works*,  seems  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  conformity 
to  the  state  religion.  Being  asked  whether  he  believes 
the  Attic  legend  of  Boreas  and  Orithuia,  he  replies, 
that  he  should  indeed  only  be  following  the  example 
of  many  ingenious  men,  if  he  rejected  it,  and  attempted 
to  explain  it  away^ ;  but  that  such  speculations,  how- 

*  Mem.  XT.   3.  13.  6  rhv  t\ov  k6<tiwp  <rwTirr»p  re  icol  ffwix^^^ 
'  O/  3co2,  6  dehst  rh  3«M»y,  rh  }kuii6vu)P, 

*  Mem.  L  4.  If  the  conversation  has  been  faithftilly  reported  bj  Xenopbon, 
Aristodemiu  shifted  bis  ground  in  the  course  of  the  argument  But  be  f uggetts  no 
objection  to  the  inference  drawn  by  Socrates  fh>m  the  being  and  providence  of  Ood, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  conforming  to  the  rights  of  the  state  religion,  and  Xenophoo 
himself  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  it  might  be  disputed.  He  thinks  that 
he  has  sufficiently  refuted  the  indictment,  which  charged  Socrates  with  disbeUeviDg 
the  existence  of  the  gods  acknowledged  by  the  state,  when  be  has  proved  that  he 
believed  in  a  deity. 

«  Phsedrus,  p.  229. 

*  I  should  say  that  she  had  been  carried  by  the  north  wind  over  the  cUft  DCtf 
which  she  was  playing  with  Fharmacea. 
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ever  fine,  appeared  to  him  to  betoken  a  mind  not  very  chap. 
happily  constituted;  for  the  subjects  furnished  for  them 
by  the  marvellous  beings  of  the  Greek  mythology  were 
endless  \  and  to  reduce  all  such  stories  to  a  probable 
form  was  a  task  wliich  required  much  leisure.  This 
he  could  not  give  to  it ;  for  he  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  study  of  his  own  nature.  He  therefore  let  those 
stories  alone,  and  acquiesced  in  the  common  belief  about 
them.  ^ 

The  motives  which  induced  Aristophanes  to  bring 
Socrates  on  the  stage  in  preference  to  any  other  of 
tlie  sophistical  teachers,  are  still  more  obvious  than 
the  causes  through  which  he  was  led  to  confound 
them  together.  Socrates,  from  the  time  that  he 
abandoned  his  hereditary  art,  became  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  notorious  persons  in  Athens.  There 
was  perhaps  hardly  a  mechanic  who  had  not  at  some 
time  or  other  been  puzzled  or  diverted  by  his  ques- 
tions.^ His  features  were  so  formed  by  nature  as  to 
serve  with  scarcely  any  exaggeration  for  a  highly 
laughable  mask.  His  usual  mien  and  gait  were  no 
less  remarkably  adapted  to  the  comic  stage.  He  was 
subject  to  fits  of  absence  which  seem  now  and  then 
to  have  involved  him  in  ludicrous  mistakes  and  disas- 
ters. Altogether  his  exterior  was  such  as  might  of 
itself  have  tempted  another  poet  to  find  a  place  for 
him  in  a  comedy. 

Aristophanes  justly  esteemed  the  Clouds  as  one 
of  his  master-pieces ;  yet  it  did  not  obtain  even  an 


'  He  mentions  the  Centaurs,  the  Chinuen.  Kal  hrt^T  8i  Hx^'  rouvrmif  Top" 
yiwm¥  iced  Ilirydbrwy,  tuH  dUAMr  iifirixiimif  vX^^H  r€  koI  irowlcu  (better  perhaps 

'  Xolpciv  imjat  ravra,  irttMiuvos  lA  r^  vofu(o/jUt^  vtpi  ahrmw.  The  last  cx- 
presiloo  to  ambiguous  ;  Scbleiermacher  translates  annthmtnd  wot  daru  her  ttllgemein 
gegkmbt  wird,  tuiopting  the  common  belief  about  them  i  but  it  seems  t.>  admit  the 
•ense,  complying  with  the  common  usage  about  them  ;  and  this  might  mean  nothing 
more  than,  forbearing  to  explain  them  away,  as  others  had  done  This  seems  more 
consistent  with  the  epithets,  so  strongly  expressive  of  incredulity,  which  he  had 
Just  before  applied  to  them. 

*  Mem.  L  2.  37. 
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CHAP,     inferior  prize ;  and  though  he  altered  it  for  a  second 
*  exhibition,  he  either  did  not  venture  to  produce  it 

again,  or,  according  to  another  account,  the  repetition 
was  still  more  unsuccessful.  We  sec  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  a  tradition  preserved  by  one  of 
the  ancient  commentators  on  the  poet^:  that  this 
failure  was  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades, 
concerning  whom  we  hear  many  similar  stories,  and 
who  probably  perceived  that  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  foremost  objects  of  the  poet's  satire.  And  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  Socrates  was  partly  screened 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  him  by  the  same 
powerful  protection.  But  as  he  continued  unmo- 
lested to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  must 
also  conclude  that  his  poverty,  and  the  favourable 
impression  which  was  generally  produced  by  inter- 
course with  him  among  all  classes,  co-operated  with 
the  groAving  number  of  his  friends  and  admirers  to 
shield  him  from  prosecution.  After  the  Anarchy  the 
state  of  public  feeling  was  changed  in  a  manner  which 
Growth  of  tended  to  raise  a  strong  prejudice  against  him.  We 
at  AthenT  ^^^  Several  indications,  that  during  the  war,  while 
the  public  morals  were  more  and  more  infected  with 
licentiousness,  and  while  the  new  sceptical  opinions 
were  spreading  among  the  upper  classes,  superstition 
was  gaining  ground  in  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  proceedings  and  disclosures  which  followed  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermes-busts,  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked as  illustrations  of  the  state  of  religion,  though 
they  were  the  result  of  political  intrigues.  But  the 
remains  of  the  old  comedy  contain  many  allusions  to 
the  introduction  of  new  rites,  aU  of  a  mystic  and  en- 
thusiastic nature,  and  belonging  to  foreign  and  bar- 
barous superstitions,  which  seem  either  to  have  been 
newly  imported  during  this  period  into  Athens,  or  to 

*  Argument  il  Bekk. 


V. 
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have  attracted  a  greater  number  of  devotees  than  chap. 
before,  especially  among  the  women.  Such  were  the 
orgies  of  the  Thracian  goddess  Cotytto,  those  of  the 
god  Sabazius,  the  Phrygian  Bacchus,  the  worship  of 
Rhea  or  Cybele,  and  of  Adonis.  Some  of  these  rites 
appear,  like  the  Roman  Bacchanalia,  to  have  been 
used  as  a  cover  for  the  grossest  licentiousness:  as 
those  secret  orgies  of  Cotytto,  which  were  the  subject  of 
a  play  of  Eupolis,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  provoked 
the  resentment  of  Alcibiades  whom  he  must  there- 
fore have  represented  as  partaking  in  them.^  Others 
only  afforded  an  opportunity  to  impostors  of  profiting 
by  vulgar  credulity,  and  their  credit  was  promoted  by 
a  great  mass  of  literary  forgeries,  especially  by  nu- 
merous works  bearing  the  revered  names  of  Orpheus 
and  Musaeus*,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity  was  claimed  for  these  institutions, 
and  their  objects  were  described  in  language  which 
bewildered  the  understanding,  no  less  than  the  rites 
themselves  excited  the  senses.  It  was  generally 
noticed  as  an  ill  omen,  that  the  festival  of  Adonis, 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  women  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  funeral  exsequies,  fell  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  decreed.^  And 
Aristophanes,  in  the  passage  where  he  alludes  to  this 
fact,  intimates  that  such  superstitions  had  not  been 
long  prevalent,  and  that  they  were  attended  with 
pernicious  effects  on  female  manners.*  It  seems 
probable  that  their  introduction,  or  at  least  their 
more  extensive  diffusion,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  pestilence,   both  in   its  immediate 

*  See  Vol.  ni.  p.  319.     Compare  what  b  said  of  the  mysteries  of  Rhea  in  SchoL 
Aristoph.  A  v.  677. 

•  Plato  Polit  u.  p.  364. 
'  Plut.  Ale  18.  compjired  with  the  passage  of  Aristophanes  quoted  in  the  next 

note. 

«  Lys.  387. 

"^h^  i^iXofjo^tt  rSiv  ywaiKtiv  ^  rfw^, 

*0  r*  *A8wyMurfibf  oSrof  oM  rw  arrpivi 
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CHAP,     effects,  and  its  remoter  consequences.     It  may  have 
,  driven  many  to  seek  refuge  or  consolation  under  the 


pressure  of  public  and  private  distress  in  new  forms  (rf 
religion,  which  held  out  easy  modes  of  expiation  to  a 
stricken  conscience,  and  brighter  prospects  to  a  despond- 
ing spirit.  But  Aristophanes  also  gives  a  hint  which 
may  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  the  propagation  of  these 
foreign  rites  was  connected  with  that  influx  of  new  citi- 
zens, many  of  whom  were  of  barbarian  origin,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  one  result  of  the  calamity.^ 
intotennce.  Intolerance,  as  usual,  kept  pace  with  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  Not  long  before  the  exhibition  of 
the  Clouds,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  having  either  divulged 
or  derided  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  in  various 
other  ways  subjected  himself  to  the  charge  of  atheism, 
was  proscribed  at  Athens:  a  decree  engraved  on  a 
brazen  colunm  ofiered  a  talent  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  him,  and  two  to  any  who  should  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice.^ To  intimate  the  affinity  of  their  opinions,  the 
poet  in  the  play  described  Socrates  as  the  Melian. 
Not  many  years  before  the  end  of  the  war^,  it  became 
known  that  Protagoras,  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
select  circle  assembled  in  the  house  of  Euripides*, 
had  read  a  work  on  the  nature  of  the  godsj  which 
began  with  a  declaration  that  he  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  gods  existed  or  not :  because  the 
subject  was  too  obscure,  and  life  too  short,  to  investi- 
gate it.  He  was  charged  with  impiety  by  Pythodorus, 
afterwards  Archon  under  the  Thirty,  and,  probably  at 
the  time  of  the  accusation,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred^ 

»  Av.  1626.  •  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1073. 

*  The  lines  of  Timon,  from  which  it  has  sometimes  been  inferred  (see  Herbit  in 
Petersen's  Studien,  i.  p.  97. )  that  Protagoras  survived  Socrates,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  intended  to  convey  that  meaning. 

*  Diog.  Laert  ix.  54.  According  to  others  it  was  in  the  house  of  one  MegacUdefi. 
It  might  have  been  read  in  both  ;  but  if  it  was  read  in  the  Lyceum,  which  was  the 
case  according  to  another  account,  Protagoras  can  scarcely  have  been  aware  of  his 
danger. 

'  Diog.  Laert  u.  s.  calls  him  son  of  Polyzelus,  but  it  appears  clear  that  it  is  the 
same  person  who  is  described  in  the  first  Alcibiadcs,  p.  119.  A.  as  the  son  of  Isok>- 
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and  condemned  to  death,  according  to  some  accounts     chav. 
without  a  regular  trial.     He  however  escaped,  and  was  t 


soon  after  droAvned  in  his  voyage  to  Sicily ;  but  the 
offensive  book  was  publicly  burnt  in  the  Athenian 
agora,  and  all  who  possessed  copies  were  ordered  by 
public  proclamation  to  give  them  up.  ^  That,  while 
such  a  spirit  prevailed  at  Athens,  Socrates,  though  he 
was  accused,  and  probably  was  generally  suspected,  of 
holding  like  opinions,  should  have  been  so  long  spared, 
is  much  more  surprising  than  that  he  should  at  last 
have  been  prosecuted,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
peculiar  causes  to  operate  against  him.  For  Aristo- 
phanes was  not  the  only  comic  poet  who  traduced 
him  and  his  disciples  upon  the  stage  ^ ;  he  continued 
to  enforce  the  impression  he  had  made  by  occasional 
allusions;  and  perhaps  scarcely  a  year  passed  in 
which  a  theatrical  audience  did  not  hear  the  name  of 
Socrates  coupled  with  some  odious  imputations. 

The  time  in  which  he  was  brought  to  trial  was  one,  Pro«ecuUon 
as  we  have  seen,  in  which  great  zeal  was  professed,  ^  ^^^^^^ 
and  some  was  undoubtedly  felt,  for  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  under  which 
Athens  had  attained  her  past  greatness ;  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  all  who  traced  the  public  calami- 
ties to  the  neglect  of  the  old  laws  and  usages,  should 
consider  Socrates  as  a  dangerous  person.  But  there 
were  also  specious  reasons  which  will  shortly  be 
mentioned,  for  connecting  him  more  immediately 
with  the  tyranny  under  which  the  city  had  lately 
groaned.  His  accusers  however  were  neither  common 
sycophants,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  impelled 
by  purely  patriotic  motives.     This  however  is  a  point 

chus,  see  Bergk,  Camm.  de  reliq.  com,  Ath.  ant,  p.  100.     Aristotle  (Diog.  Laert. 

n.  s. )  had  written  that  Euathlus  was  the  accuser  of  Protagoras;  Bergk  supposes  that 

both  took  part  in  the  prosecution. 

'  'Xvh  iHipvKa  ia^aXt^dfityoi  wop*  iKdcrrov  rwv  KtKrrifJLdywv, 

'  Eupolls  had  charged  him  with  a  sleight  of  hand  like  that  described  in  the  Clouds 

(see  Schol.  Nub.  1 80. ),  and  had  introduced  Chacrephon  in  his  K^Aoires  as  a  parasite 

of  CalliAS.  SchoL  Plat  Bekker,  p.  331. 


Vi 
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CHAP,  which  must  always  remain  involved  in  great  uncer- 
™"\  tainty.  Anytus,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  prosecution,  and  probably  set  it  on  foot,  is 
said  to  have  been,  like  Cleon,  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
acquired  great  wealth  by  his  trade  ^ ;  but  he  was  also 
a  man  of  great  political  activity  and  influence,  for 
t]^e  Thirty  thought  him  considerable  enough  to  in- 
clude him  in  the  same  decree  of  banishment  with 
Thrasybulus  and  Alcibiades^,  and  he  held  the  rank 
of  general  in  the  army  at  Phyle.^  With  him  were 
associated  two  persons  much  inferior  to  him  in  repu- 
tation and  popularity :  a  tragic  poet  named  Mehtus 
or  Meletus,  in  whose  name  the  indictment  was 
brought,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes, 
was  not  very  celebrated  or  successful  in  his  art*,  and 
one  Lycon,  who  is  described  as  an  orator^,  and  pro- 
bably furnished  all  the  assistance  that  could  be 
derived  from  experience  in  the  proceedings  and 
temper  of  the  law  courts.  According  to  an  opinion 
ascribed  to  Socrates  himself^,  they  were  all  three 
instigated  by  merely  personal  resentment,  which  he 
had  innocently  provoked  by  his  ordinary  habits. 
Cha?rephon,  one  of  his  most  ardent  disciples  and 
admirers,  had,  it  seems — though  the  story  is  one 
which  we  can  neither  safely  reject  nor  satid'actorily 
explain — consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  perhaps  by 
the  advice  of  Socrates  himself,  to  learn  whether  he 

I  SclioL  Flat  ApoL  Socr.  p.  331.  Bekk.    If  the  ScboBart  b  right  ht  vwtke 
nme  penoo  of  vbom  Plutirch  tells  the  anecdote.  Ale  4^ 

•  Xenopboo.  HeO.  ii.  3.  42.  •  Lyriai*  AgoraL  tl  197. 
«  In  the  r^fttnJ^s  be  wai  introduced  as  one  oC  the  dcpotks  icnt  to  the  pocH  In 

Hades,  and  wa$  selected  for  the  embHsy,  with  Sannyrioo  and  riniili.  on  aoeonnt 
oC  hb  Ufcbt  veicfat.  and  his  natural  tendencr  to  the  lower  Rflooa  («^  #d^* 
lrro,A«t«tMr«f.ra2dii^*Ec«;r*  M«Aax«f«MFT«s.  To  ondcntond  the  pofait  of  tto 
sarcasm  we  most  compaie  the  ti«i«iwiii^  scene  to  the  Ftogs»  and  the  Rank  of 
iEacbrliH.  ««:.  <ri  ii  v^^ns  9^\  swit»^«  pm,  rwry  U  •■>ie»»w>  8r 
alw  the  Scholiast  on  At.  1406. 

•  ApoL  p.  24.  A^ni^     Firif  lafrt  ii  V  lys^isi'^asi  >At«  ftda— ilpir»MTfr 
Accccding  to  Slaadmus  Tyiiiu^  n.  3.  H^iurm pi^  hfM»**» *Amnt  U •tAl^t 

•  ApoL  PL  23L 
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could  find  any  master  wiser  than  Socrates ;  and  the  chap. 
oracle  is  said  to  have  declared  Socrates  the  wisest  of 
men.  ^  Socrates  however,  who  was  deeply  conscious 
of  the  imperfection  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  always 
disavowed  all  claims  to  wisdom,  was  only  induced, 
it  is  said,  by  the  answer  of  the  oracle  to  scrutinise 
more  accurately  the  pretensions  of  others,  and  was 
thus  by  degrees  convinced  that  the  superiority  which 
it  attributed  to  him  over  other  men  consisted  only  in 
his  clearer  insight  into  his  own  ignorance.  Among 
the  numerous  persons  whom  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  he  had  convicted  of  an  empty  profession  of 
knowledge  were,  as  he  is  made  to  assert,  his  three 
prosecutors.  And  in  fact  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dia- 
logues, introduces  Anytus  as  vehemently  offended 
with  Socrates  on  account  of  the  turn  which  his 
discourse  had  taken,  and  as  quitting  him  with  a 
threat,  which,  if  it  was  ever  uttered,  was  fulfilled  by 
the  indictment.  ^ 

It  charged  him  with  three  distinct  offences:  So- 
crates— so  it  ran — is  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the 
gods  which  the  state  believes  in^  and  of  introducing  other 
new  divinities^ ;  he  is  moreover  guilty  of  corrupting  the 
young.  The  case  was  one  of  those  in  which  the 
prosecutor  was  allowed  to  propose  the  penalty  which 
he  thought  due  to  the  crime* ;  and  Melitus  proposed 
death.  Before  the  cause  was  tried,  Lysias  composed 
a  speech  in  defence  of  Socrates,  and  brought  it  to 
him  for  his  use.  But  he  declined  it  as  too  artificial 
for  his  character.  Among  the  works  of  Plato  is  an 
apology  which  purports  to  be  the  defence  which  he 

'  *Aif9p£f  airdyrwv  ^iMcpdrtis  ao^^arot.  The  comparison  with  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  <ro^f  %otpoK\ris'  tro^Artpos  8*  Ei)piiri8i)s)  must 
have  been  prefixed  afterwards.  In  the  Apology  attributed  to  Xenophon  the  answer 
has  been  arbitrarily  altered. 

'  Meno,  p.  95. 

'  "Ertpa  Koofd  ^fUtna  tUrnyo^furos,  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  Scu/u^ia  can- 
D<it  be  easily  imitated  in  English.     See  the  Philological  Museum,  voL  n.  p.  681. 

*  'A-yiv  TifAfirds. 
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really  made ;  and,  if  it  was  ^vritten  by  Plato,  it  pro- 
bably contains  the  substance  at  least  of  his  answer  to 
the  charge.  ^  The  tone  is  throughout  that  of  a  man 
who  does  not  expect  to  be  acquitted ;  and  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  labouring  at  once  under  the  obloquy 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  him,  especially  by 
Aristophanes,  and  under  the  ill-will  which  he  had 
provoked  by  the  performance  of  that  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  service  due  to  the  Delphic  god.  The 
first  head  of  the  indictment  he  meets  with  a  direct 
denial,  and  observes  that  he  has  been  calumniously 
burdened  with  the  physical  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras 
and  other  philosophers.  But  that  part  which  related 
to  the  introduction  of  new  divinities  he  does  not 
positively  contradict ;  he  only  gets  rid  of  it  by  a 
question  which  involves  his  adversary  in  an  apparent 
absurdity.  The  charge  itself  seems  to  have  been 
insidiously  framed,  so  as  to  aggravate  and  distort  a 
fact,  which  was  universally  notorious,  but  which  was 
then  very  little  understood,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  to  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjectures. 
Socrates,  who  was  used  to  reflect  profoundly  on  the 
state  of  his  OAvn  mind,  had  it  seems  gradually  become 
convinced  that  he  was  favoured  by  the  gods — who 
as  he  believed  were  always  willing  to  communicate 
such  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  their  worshippers  as 
was  necessary  to  their  welfare — with  an  inward  sign, 
which  he  described  as  a  voice,  by  which  he  was  never 
indeed  positively  directed,  but  was  often  restrained 
from  action.  It  was  by  this  inward  monitor  that  he 
professed  to  have  been  prohibited  from  taking  a  part 


>  Schleieniiactaer*8  arguments  for  this  proposition  in  his  introduction  to  the  Apo- 
logy, have  not,  as  fiur  as  we  know,  been  hitherto  confuted.  Ttiey  are  not  met  by 
Stallbaumt  remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Apology  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Oneca.  There  are  however  several  difficulties,  besides  those  discussed  in  the 
article  above  referred  to  of  the  Philological  Museum.  It  is  a  little  singular 
that  the  Apology  makes  no  mention  of  Alcibiades  or  Critias.  This  —  at  least  with 
regard  to  Critias — would  have  been  natural  for  Plato,  but  is  not  so  easily  expUined 
with  respect  to  Socrates. 
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in  public  business.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  its     <^hap. 
warnings  had  been  more  frequently  repeated,  and  it  i 


had  consequently  become  a  matter  of  more  general 
notoriety.  There  was  nothing  in  such  a  claim  at  all 
inconsistent  with  any  doctrine  of  the  Greek  theology. 
But  the  language  of  the  indictment  was  meant  to 
insinuate  that  in  this  supernatural  voice  Socrates 
pretended  to  hear  some  new  deity,  the  object  of  his 
peculiar  worship. 

His  answer  to  the  third  charge  is  also  somewhat  ^^^^ 
evasive,  and  seems  to  show  that  he  did  not  understand  nation, 
its  real  drift.  Nevertheless  we  have  the  best  evidence, 
that  it  was  on  this  the  event  of  the  trial  mainly 
turned,  -^schines,  who  had  probably  often  heard 
all  the  particulars  of  this  celebrated  cause  from  his 
father,  asserts  that  Socrates  was  put  to  death  because 
it  appeared  that  he  had  been  the  instructor  of  Critias^; 
and  that  the  orator  neither  was  mistaken,  nor  laid 
too  much  stress  on  this  fact,  seems  to  be  clearly 
proved  by  the  anxiety  which  Xenophon  shows  to 
vindicate  his  master  on  this  head.  ^  But  at  the  same 
time  we  learn  from  him,  that  the  prosecutors  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  this  example  of  the  evils  which 
bad  arisen  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  that 
they  made  him  answerable  for  the  calamities  which 
Alcibiades  had  brought  upon  his  country.  It  was 
however  no  doubt  the  case  of  Critias  that  supplied 
them  with  their  most  efficacious  appeals  to  the  passions 
of  their  hearers.  Critias,  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  the 
deadly  enemy  of  the  people,  had  once  sought  the 
society  of  Socrates,  and  had  introduced  his  young 
cousin  and  ward  Charmides — the  same  who  shared 
his  power  and  fell  by  his  side — to  the  philosopher's 
acquaintance.^     It  was  true,  and  probably  was  not 

*  Timarch.  p.  24.  tfuis  Xoucpdeniy  rlw  co^urr^v  iartierttiwrt,  Sri  Kptrlay  i^drn 
wrraiBtvK^s.  Plutarch  (Nicias  23.)  attributes  his  fate  as  exclusively  to  a  different 
cause  :  ikw^rro  Sid  ^nko<ro<l>lay, 

*  Mem.  I.  2.  "  Plato,  Charmides. 
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CHAP,  disputed  by  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  that  Critias  had 
afterwards  been  entirely  alienated  from  him.  He 
had  been  deeply  offended  by  the  freedom  wiih  which 
Socrates  reproved  his  vices.  During  the  Anarchy  a 
law  or  edict  was  made  forbidding  any  one  to  teach 
the  art  of  speaking.^  Xenophon  says  that  it  was 
aimed  at  Socrates,  though  he  did  not  profess  this  art ; 
but  it  ftimished  Critias  with  a  pretext  for  commanding 
him  to  abstain  from  his  usual  disputations.  Socrates 
had  openly  spoken  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
oligarchical  government,  he  had  disobeyed  his  com- 
mands, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Leon.  He 
himself  mentioned  this  transaction  in  his  defence, 
and  expressed  his  belief  that,  if  the  Thirty  had  retained 
their  power  a  little  longer,  they  would  have  put  him 
to  death.  But  these  facts  were  not  likely  to  coun- 
teract the  impression  which  must  have  been  made 
upon  his  judges  by  the  persuasion  that  he  had  contri- 
buted to  form  the  mind  and  character  of  Critias. 
There  was  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  example 
must  have  appeared  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
other  charges.  Critias,  whose  talents  were  as  brilliant 
as  his  passions  were  headstrong,  had  stored  his  mind 
with  all  the  learning  that  could  be  acquired  by  a  man 
of  the  highest  rank  at  Athens,  and  might  be  considered 
as  a  model  of  an  accomplished  sophist,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  appears  to  have  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt 
for  the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  nor  of  his  opinion  that  all 
religions  were  mere  political  contrivances,  designed 
to  supply  the  defects  of  human  laws.  When  we  con- 
sider that  Socrates,  notwithstanding  his  conduct  dur- 
ing the  Anarchy,  must  have  been  accounted  one  of  the 
party  of  the  city,  since  he  remained  there  through- 
out the  whole  period,  and  that  the  prosecutors  were 
probably  able  to  give  evidence  of  many  expressions 

*  A&ywv  rixvriw.     Mem.  i.  2.  32. 
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apparently  unfavourable  to  democracy,  which  had  chap. 
fallen  from  him  in  his  manifold  conversations  \  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  verdict  was  against  him, 
but  rather,  as  he  himself  professed  to  be,  that  the  votes 
of  the  judges  w^ere  almost  equally  divided.  It  appears 
indeed  most  likely,  that  if  his  defence  had  been  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  manner,  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted ;  and  that  even  after  the  conviction  he  would 
not  have  been  condemned  to  death,  if  he  had  not  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  court  by  a  deportment  which 
must  have  been  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  profound  con- 
tempt or  of  insolent  defiance.  When  the  verdict  had 
been  given,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  speak  in  miti- 
gation of  the  penalty  proposed  by  the  prosecutor,  and 
to  assign  another  for  the  court  to  decide  upon.  Socra- 
tes is  represented  as  not  only  disdaining  to  deprecate 
its  severity  by  such  appeals  as  were  usually  made  in 
the  Athenian  tribunals  to  the  feelings  of  the  jurors,  but 
as  demanding  reward  and  honour  instead  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  he  was  at  last  only  induced  by  the  per- 
suasions and  ofiers  of  his  friends  to  name  a  trifling 
pecuniary  mulct.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  preferable 
opinion,  though  one  on  which  the  investigators  of 
Attic  juriprudence  are  not  agreed,  that  the  law 
required  judgment  to  be  passed  according  to  the 
proposal  either  of  the  prosecutor  or  the  defendant.^ 
The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  by  the 
departure  of  the  Theoris,  the  sacred  vessel,  which 
carried  the  yearly  offerings  of  the  Athenians  to  Delos. 
From  the  moment  that  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowT^ied 
its  stem  with  laurel  until  its  return,  the  law  required 
that  the  city  should  be  kept  pure  from  all  pollution, 
and  therefore  that  no  criminal  should  be  put  to  death. 

'  See  Mem.  i.  2.  58.  in.  7.  6.  and  the  remark  attributed  to  him  about  Antl- 
ithenes  in  IMog.  La.  ii.  31. 

*  Meier  and  Schoemann,  Attiiche  Proeett,  p.  181.,  where  however  it  is  admitted 
in  the  note,  that  a jpassage  of  Isocrates  c.  Lochit  §  23.  (Bekker)  can  hardly  be  re« 
conciled  with  this  opinion. 
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CHAP.     The  opening  ceremony  had  taken  place  on  the  day 
.  before  the  trial  of  Socrates,  and  thirty  days  elapsed 

B.C.  399.  before  the  Theoris  again  sailed  into  Piraeus.  During 
this  interval  some  of  his  wealthy  friends^  pressed  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape  which  they 
could  easily  have  procured  for  him.  But  he  refused 
to  prolong  a  life  which  was  so  near  its  natural  close 
— for  he  was  little  less  than  seventy  years  old — by 
a  breach  of  the  laws,  which  he  had  never  violated, 
and  in  defence  of  which  he  had  before  braved  death ; 
and  his  attachment  to  Athens  was  so  strong  that  life 
had  no  charms  for  him  in  a  foreign  land.^  His 
imprisonment  was  cheered  by  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  was  probably  spent  chiefly  in  convers- 
ation of  a  more  than  usually  elevated  strain.  When 
the  summons  came,  he  drank  the  fatal  cup,  in  the 
midst  of  his  weeping  friends,  with  as  much  composure, 
and  as  little  regret,  as  the  last  draught  of  a  long  and 
dieerful  banquet.  The  sorrow  which  the  Athenians 
are  said  to  have  manifested  for  his  death,  by  signs  of 
public  mourning  and  by  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
his  prosecutors^,  seems  not  to  be  so  well  attested  as 
the  alarm  it  excited  among  his  most  eminent  disciples, 
who  perhaps  considered  it  as  the  signal  of  a  general 
persecution,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refiige  in 
Megara*,  and  other  cities.  ^ 

*  Citto  more  probably  than  .Sschlnes,  to  whom  Idomenens  attributed  tlw  ^opo- 
sal  (Diog.  La.  ii.  60.)*  for  -Sschines  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  extremely 
poor. 

*  Plato  Crito,  p.  62.  b, 

*  According  to  Diog.  La.  ii.  43.  they  immediately  repented,  so  as  to  close  the 
palsstras  and  the  gymnasia,  and  condemned  Anytns  and  Lycon  to  banishment, 
Melitus  to  death.  We  also  read  in  Pseudo-Plutarch  YiL  x.  Orat  that  iBocratet 
appeared  in  mourning  for  Socrates  the  day  after  his  execution.  Origen  c.  Gels. 
I.  3.  M  XatKpdrti  fthf  tdBims  *A^imoi/itr9y&ti<ray,  teui  ov9hf  irupifJUHPtP  mbrotk  vcp) 
atrrov  wucp6v, 

*  Hermodorus  in  Diog.  ii.  106.  but  the  addition  Ulffamas  rV  ititi^niTa  tmt  tv* 
pdin^wt  seems  to  imply  great  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  the  writer. 

*  Libanius,  Socr.  Apol.  lu.  p.  63.  Reisk.  mentions  Corinth,  Ella,  and  Euboea, 
among  their  places  of  refuge ;  probably  meaning  to  display  his  learning.  It  may, 
however,  be  no  more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER. 

Accession  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  — Preparations  of  Cyrus.  — 
Clearchus. — Aristippus. — Cyrus  begins  his  March. — March 
through  Asia  Minor. — Epyaxa.-^ Arrival  at  Tarsus. — 
Hesitation  of  the  Greeks. — March  through  Syria. — Pas- 
sage of  the  Euphrates. —  Trial  of  Orontes. — Preparations 
for  Battle. — Battle  of  Cunaxa. — Death  of  Cyrus. —  The 
Greeks  victorious.  — Receive  a  Message  from  tlie  King. — Join 
AricBus. — Are  visited  by  THssaphernes.  —  Conclude  a  Treaty 
with  the  King.  —  Sitace.  —  Passage  of  the  Tigris.  —  Inter-' 
view  between  Clearchus  and  Tissaphemes.  —  Arrest  of  the 
five  Generals.  —  Their  Fate. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  period  which  chap. 
followed  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  our  at-  ,^^"^ 
tention  must  for  a  time  be  turned  to  a  series  of  events, 
which,  though  they  took  place  for  the  most  part  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Greece,  and  did  not  immediately 
affect  its  interests,  will  be  found  to  be  most  intimately 
connected  with  its  final  destinies,  and  with  some  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  of  the  ancient  civilised  worid ; 
and,  in  the  brief  account  which  we  are  about  to  give 
of  them,  we  shall  be  chiefly  guided  by  this  view  of 
their  relative  importance. 

They  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  Cyrus,  of  whose 
abilities  and  enterprising  spirit  some  specimens  have 
been  already  seen,  and  were  the  results  of  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 
He  was  the  second  of  the  four  sons  of  Darius  and 
Parysatis^,  and,   according  to  the  customs   of  the 

*  XenophoD,  only  luiTing  occasion  to  mention  the  two  rivals,  speaks  (Anal».  1. 1.) 
as  if  Darius  had  no  other  children  by  Parysatis.  The  two  younger  brothers  were 
named  Ostanes  and  Oxathres.     Plut.  Artaz.  1. 
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CHAP,  monarchy,  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  wa3  the 
xxxiu.  iQg[i[jj^iQ  l^eir  apparent.  ^  But  Cyrus  was  the  first 
son  born  to  Darius  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  he  was  his  mother's  favourite.  She  had  encouraged 
him  to  hope  that  as  Xerxes,  through  the  influence  of 
Atossa,  had  been  preferred  to  his  elder  brother  who 
was  bom  while  their  father  was  yet  in  a  private 
station,  so  she  should  be  able  to  persuade  Darius  to 
set  aside  Artaxerxes,  and  declare  Cyrus  his  successor. 
In  the  mean  while  he  was  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  western  provinces,  and  the  extraordinary 
command  which  we  have  seen  him  administering  in 
a  manner  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  This 
appointment  he  seems  from  the  first  to  have  considered 
as  a  step  to  the  throne  ;  and  though  he  continued  to 
rely  chiefly  on  his  mother's  influence,  he  was  perhaps 
aware  that,  even  if  her  intrigues  proved  successful,  he 
might  still  have  need  of  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain,  to 
secure  the  object  of  his  ambition.  But  he  also  had 
sagacity  and  courage  enough  to  perceive  that  should 
he  be  disappointed  in  his  first  expectations,  the  co- 
operation of  the  Greeks  might  still  enable  him  to  force 
his  way  to  the  throne.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he 
so  zealously  enabraced  the  side  of  Sparta  in  her 
struggle  with  Athens,  both  as  the  power  which  he 
found  in  the  most  prosperous  condition,  and  which 
had  the  fairest  prospect  of  triumphing  with  his  assist- 
ance, and  as  that  which  was  most  capable  of  further- 
ing his  designs.  The  treasure  which  he  spent  in  her 
cause  he  regarded  as  part  of  the  price  which  he  had 
to  pay  for  the  attainment  of  his  wishes ;  and  hence, 


I  We  can  find  no  foundation  tor  Baehr's  assertion  (in  a  note  on  Plutarch's  Arta- 
xerxes, in  Creuxer's  Meietemata,  uu  p.  13.),  that  the  order  of  succession  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Xerxes  was  the  law  of  the  monarchy  (lege  quadam  eautum  mt  e  rtyie 
Jlliit  non  alius  nuucimug  natu  patri  in  regno  euccefJertt,  quam  qui  maximmt  fuit 
natu  patrejam  regnum  adepto  tUque  cubninittrante).  The  reigning  king  seems 
always  to  have  had  the  power  of  appointing  his  successor,  but  the  law  or  custom 
simply  regarded  primogeniture.     Herodot.  vil  2. 
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when  he  was  called  away  to  his  father's  court,  he     chap. 
placed  his  whole  revenue,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Lysan-  . 
der's   disposal,   with   instructions   and   admonitions,    b.c.404. 
which  proved  how  deeply  he  felt  his  ovm  interest  to 
be  concerned  in  his  success. 

According  to  Plutarch's  authors  ^ ,  Cyrus  went  to 
attend  his  father's  sick  bed  with  sanguine  hopes  that 
his  mother  had  accomplished  her  purpose,  and  that  he 
was  sent  for  to  receive  the  crown.  He  took  with  him 
the  small  Greek  force  which  we  have  mentioned,  less 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  liis  immediate  security,  than  to 
the  effect  which  the  report  of  the  treatment  they  ex- 
jK?rienced  might  have  in  attracting  other  Greek  ad- 
venturers into  his  service.  But  on  his  arrival  at 
court  he  saw  himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations, 
and  found  that  he  had  only  come  to  witness  his 
father's  death,  and  his  brother's  accession  to  the  throne. 
He  accompanied  Artaxerxes,  whom  the  Greeks  dis-  AcccMion 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  Mnemon^,  to  Pasargadae,  ^^nu' 
where  the  Persian  kings  went  through  certain  mystic  Mnemon. 
ceremonies  of  inauguration,  and  Tissaphemes  took  this 
opportunity  of  charging  him  with  a  design  against  his 
brother's  life.  It  would  seem  from  Plutarch's  account 
that  one  of  the  officiating  priests  was  suborned  to 
support  the  charge ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  was  unfounded.  Artaxerxes  was  convinced  of 
its  truth,  and  determined  on  putting  his  brother  to 
death ;  and  Cyrus  was  only  saved  by  the  passionate 
entreaties  of  Parysatis,  in  whose  arms  he  had  sought 
refuge  from  the  executioner.  The  character  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, though  weak  and  timid,  seems  not  to  have 
been  naturally  unamiable ;  the  ascendency  which  his 
mother,  notwithstanding  her  undissembled  predilection 
for  her  younger  son,  exercised  over  him,  was  the 

*  Artax.  2. 

*  It  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  be  was  celebrated  for  the  tenacity  of  his  mem- 
niury,  yet  Plutarch  had  no  anecdotes  to  tell  on  the  oubjcct 
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CHAP,     source  of  the  greater  part  of  his  crimes  and  mis- 
^^^" ' ,  fortunes.    On  this  occasion  he  suffered  it  to  overpower 


Vi 


both  the  suspicions  suggested  by  Tissaphemes,  and 
the  jealousy  which  the  temper  and  situation  of  Cyrus 
might  reasonably  have  excited.  He  not  only  pardoned 
his  brother,  but  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  go- 
vernment. 

Cyrus  felt  himself  not  obliged,  but  humbled,  by  his 
rival's  clemency  ;  and  the  danger  he  had  escaped  only 
strengthened  his  resolution  to  make  liimself  as  soon  as 
possible  independent  of  the  power  to  which  he  owed 
his  life.  Immediately  after  his  return  to  Sardis,  he 
began  to  make  preparations  for  the  execution  of  this 
design.  The  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep  them  con- 
cealed from  Artaxerxes  until  they  were  fully  matured ; 
for,  though  his  mother,  who  was  probably  from  the 
beginning  acquainted  with  his  purpose,  was  at  court, 
always  ready  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction 
on  his  conduct,  Tissaphemes  was  at  hand  to  watch  it 
with  malignant  attention,  and  to  send  the  earliest 
information  of  any  suspicious  movement  to  the  King. 
Cyrus  however  devised  a  variety  of  pretexts  to  blind 
Tissaphemes  and  the  court,  while  he  collected  an  army 
Prepani.  for  the  expedition  which  he  was  meditating.  His 
main  object  was  to  raise  as  strong  a  body  of  Greek 
troops  as  he  could ;  for  it  was  only  with  such  aid  that 
he  could  hope  to  overpower  an  adversary  who  had  the 
whole  force  of  the  empire  at  his  command ;  and  he 
knew  enough  of  the  Greeks  to  believe,  that  their 
superiority  over  his  countrymen  in  skill  and  courage 
was  sufficient  to  compensate  for  almost  any  inequality 
of  numbers.  One  pretext  was  furnished  by  the  state 
of  the  Greek  cities,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphemes, 
who  still  claimed  dominion  over  them.  Cyrus  perhaps 
contended  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  his  au- 
thority by  the  general  terms  of  his  fiather's  gi'ant, 


tions  of 
Cyrus. 
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which  constituted  him  governor  of  the  sea-coast  ^ ,  or    x:^ui 
that  they  were  appendant  to  the  satrapy  of  Lydia.^  '■ 

However  this  may  be,  he  encouraged  them  to  transfer 
their  obedience  from  Tissaphemes  to  himself ;  and  all, 
except  Miletus,  declared  for  him,  and  received  the 
garrisons  which  he  sent  to  take  possession  of  them. 
But  he  still  affected  to  apprehend  that  they  were 
threatened  with  the  attacks  of  Tissaphemes,  and  or- 
dered his  commanders  to  strengthen  their  garrisons 
with  as  many  of  the  best  Peloponnesian  troops  as 
money  could  procure.  The  whole  body  of  mercena- 
ries thus  collected  he  placed  under  the  command  of 
Xenias,  an  Arcadian,  the  leader  of  the  band  of  Greeks 
which  had  escorted  him  on  his  last  journey  to  his 
father's  court.  Miletus  had  been  prevented  from 
following  the  example  of  the  other  Ionian  cities  by 
the  timely  intervention  of  Tissaphemes,  who  put  some 
of  the  malcontents  to  death,  and  banished  others. 
The  exiles  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cyrus,  and 
afforded  him  another  welcome  pretext  for  raising  a  sea 
and  land  force,  with  which  he  laid  siege  to  Miletus. 
This  feud  with  Tissaphemes  was  especially  serviceable 
to  him  in  stilling  the  suspicions  of  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  he  addressed  several  submissive  letters,  re- 
questing that  the  contested  cities  might  be  placed 
under  his  authority ;  Parysatis  seconded  these  solici- 
tations, and  thus  contributed  to  persuade  the  King, 
that  his  brother's  thoughts  were  engrossed  by  this 
petty  object.  He  was  too  well  pleased  with  the  quarrel, 
and  with  the  expense  in  which  it  involved  Cyrus,  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  ending  it;  especially  as  his 
brother  regularly  transmitted  the  tribute  due  from  the 
cities  which  he  held,  to  the  royal  treasury. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  i.  4.  2.  ip^av  triyrw  HX  baXirrn, 

*  Manto  indeed  (  Sparta,  m.  2.  p.  33. )  asserts  tbat  Artazerzes  was  prerafled  on 
by  hit  mother  to  annex  the  wa^coast  to  the  satrapy  of  Cjrrus,  and  allowed  him  (! ) 
to  make  war  on  Tissaphemes.  But  the  passages  to  which  he  refers  (Anab.  l  1. 
6—8.  and  u.  9.)  contain  not  a  word  in  proof  of  this  statement,  but  rather  imply 
the  cootraiy. 
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CHAP. 
XXXIII. 


Clearchus. 


Adventurers  of  every  class,  but  especially  Greeks 
whose  talents  or  station  rendered  them  fit  instru- 
ments  for  the  designs  of  Cyrus,  were  sure  to  find  an 
asylum  at  his  court,  and  were  soon  won  by  his  affa- 
bility and  munificence.  Among  those  who  took  refuge 
there  was  the  Spartan  Clearchus,  whose  name  last 
occurred  to  us  when  Byzantium  during  his  absence 
was  betrayed  to  Alcibiades.^  It  seems  that  he  was 
called  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  place,  which  was 
deeply  felt  at  Sparta,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine.  ^  Yet 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Byzantians,  and  the  other  Greeks  on  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Thrace,  were  obliged  to  apply  to  Sparta  for 
succour  against  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians, he  was  again  sent  by  the  ephors  to  take  the 
command  there.  ^  But  he  had  proceeded  no  further 
than  the  Isthmus,  when  they  began  to  repent  of  their 
choice,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  recall  him ; 
but  he  refused  to  return,  and  pursued  his  journey  to 
Byzantium.  He  found  admission  there,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  which  had  made  him  odious  during 
his  former  command;  the  present  danger  perhaps 
effaced  all  recollection  of  the  past ;  but  he  took  advan- 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  to  put  to  death  the 
magistrates  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  to 
banish  others,  and  to  enrich  himself  with  the  confis- 
cation of  their  property,  which  enabled  him  to  raise 
a  strong  body  of  mercenaries,  and  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  city.  His  tyranny  became  so 
oppressive,  that  the  Spartans  thought  it  proper,  either 


»  Above,  p.  80.  ■  Polyenus,  u.  2.  7. 

■  I>iodoru%  XIV.  12.  Xenophon  Anab.  ii.  6.  2.  Schneider  very  justly  remaiin 
that  Xenophon  *8  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Clearchus  ran  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  that  of  Polysnus  in  the  passage  just  cited,  where  Clearchus  is  represented  as 
having  never  returned  to  Sparta  after  the  loss  of  Byzantium,  before  he  estabtUhed 
his  tyranny  there.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  Schneider  should  say  elsewhere 
(on  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  35.)  that  Polyapnus  gives  a  more  accurate  account  of  this 
matter  than  Diodorus,  whose  narrative,  as  he  himself  observer,  is  not  inconsistrnt 
with  Xcnopbon's. 
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for  the  sake  of  the  Byzantians,  or  for  their  own  chap. 
honour,  to  interfere.  If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  ^^^""^ 
though  he  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  his 
contumacy,  the  government  first  attempted  by  an 
embassy  to  persuade  him  to  lay  down  his  usurped 
authority,  and  on  his  refusal  sent  an  annament  under 
the  command  of  Panthoides  to  reduce  him  to  submis- 
sion. He  did  not  venture  to  await  its  approach  at 
Byzantium,  but  removed  his  troops  and  treasure  to 
Selymbria,  and  not  long  afterwards,  having  been 
defeated  and  shut  up  in  the  town,  seeing  his  affairs 
desperate,  made  his  escape,  and  proceeded  to  the 
court  of  Sardis.  Cyrus — an  excellent  judge  of  cha- 
racter and  abilities — soon  discerned  the  value  of  his 
military  talents,  and  his  fearless  and  enterprising, 
though  stern  and  imperious  spirit,  and  intrusted  him 
with  a  sum  of  money  for  levying  troops,  which  were 
avowedly  destined  to  protect  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
against  its  barbarian  neighbours,  but  were  always  in 
readiness  for  other  purposes.  Clearchus  executed 
this  commission  so  ably,  and  ^vith  so  much  benefit 
to  the  Greek  towns  on  the  Hellespont,  that  they  aided 
him  with  voluntary  contributions,  and  thus  strength- 
ened the  force  which  waited  on  the  orders  of  Cyrus 
in  this  quarter. 

A  Thessalian  named  Aristippus,  who  had  been  pre-  AriitippiM. 
viously  connected  with  him  by  ties  of  hospitality, 
met  with  an  equally  friendly  reception,  when  he  came 
to  request  a  subsidy  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a 
contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  an  opposite 
faction  at  home.  He  asked  but  for  the  means  of 
raising  2000  men,  and  of  maintaining  them  for  three 
months.  Cyrus  gave  as  much  as  sufficed  for  twice 
the  number  and  the  time,  and  thus  might  reckon  on 
finding  another  body  of  troops  at  his  disposal.  At 
the  same  time,  he  commissioned  other  Greek  officers 
to  levy  troops  for  the  war  against  Tissaphernes,  and 
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CHAP,     directed  Proxenus,  a  Theban  who  had  been  attracted 
.  to  his  court  by  the  hope  of  raising  his  fortunes,  to 

collect  forces  for  an  expedition  against  the  Pisidians, 
who,  strong  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountaiDS, 
infested  the  borders  of  his  satrapy,  and  defied  the 
King's  authority.  While  he  thus  cultivated  the  good- 
will and  employed  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  winning  the  affections  of 
his  own  countrymen ;  and,  according  to  Plutarch  \ 
there  were  many  Persians  who  felt  that  the  safety  of 
the  monarchy  demanded  a  ruler  of  his  character,  and 
gave  him  assurances  which  led  him  to  believe  that  he 
should  find  a  general  disposition  in  his  favour  even 
in  the  upper  provinces. 

More  than  a  year  was  spent  in  these  preparations ; 
and  when  the  time  approached  for  the  decisive  step, 
he  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  claim  a  return  for  the 
great  services  which  he  had  recently  rendered  to  the 
commonwealth.  According  to  Plutarch  he  accom- 
panied his  request  with  promises  of  reward  to  all 
adventurers  who  should  take  part  in  his  enterprise,  in 
a  style  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  and  with  a  vaunting 
comparison  of  his  own  merits  with  his  brother's  ;  and 
the  terms  in  which  Xenophon  reports  his  application 
to  the  Spartan  government  seem  also  to  show  that 
he  at  least  gave  sufficient  intimations  of  the  real 
object  of  his  expedition.  Lysander,  whom  after  his 
victory  at  iEgos-potami  he  had  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  present —  a  model  of  a  galley  three  cubits 
long  in  ivory  and  gold^ — undoubtedly  exerted  aU 
his  influence  in  his  behalf;  and  the  ephors  were 
disposed  to  aid  an  ally  to  whom  they  owed  so  much, 
and  who  might  again  be  useful.  They  directed  their 
admiral  Samius,  who  was  cruising  in  the  -^gean  with 

>  Artaz.  6. 

'  Plut  Lys.  1 8.    It  was  deposited  at  Delphi,  in  the  treuuiy  of  Bresidis  and  the 
Acantbians. 
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a  squadron  of  twenty-five  galleys,  to  obey  his  orders,     chap. 

and  sent  700  heavy  infantry  under  Cheirisophus  to  i      '^ 

join  his  land-forces.  b.  c.  401. 

In  the  spring  of  401  Cyrus  began  his  march  from  cy™ 
Sardis.  He  had  been  previously  joined  by  Xenias  m*rd!. 
with  all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
garrisons  of  the  Greek  towns,  amounting  to  4000 
heavy  infantry,  and  by  those  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Miletus.  The  Milesian  exiles  were 
also  readily  induced  to  take  part  in  the  expedition 
by  the  promises  of  Cyrus,  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
accomplished  his  own  object,  he  would  attend  to  their 
interests,  and  would  not  rest  until  he  had  restored 
them  to  their  homes.  Of  the  besieging  forces  one 
division,  under  Socrates  an  Achsean,  consisted  of  500 
heavy  infantry ;  another  under  Pasion,  a  Megarian, 
of  300  heavy  armed,  and  as  many  targeteers.  ^  Prox- 
enus  had  also  arrived  with  1500  heavy  infantry  and 
500  light  troops ;  and  Sopha^netus,  an  Arcadian  of 
Stymphalus,  one  of  the  officers  charged  with  the 
levies  for  the  war  against  Tissaphemes,  had  brought 
1000  heavy  infantry.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
force  with  which  Cyrus  left  Sardis.  He  had  sum- 
moned Clearchus  to  join  him  with  all  his  troops,  and 
had  called  upon  Aristippiis  to  settle  his  differences 
as  soon  as  possible  with  his  political  adversaries,  and 
to  send  over  the  men  whom  he  had  been  employing 
in  Thessaly.  Rut  he  did  not  wait  for  these  reinforce- 
ments,  which  he  expected  would  overtake  him  on  his 
march.  The  army  which  he  had  raised  from  his 
barbarian  subjects  amounted  to  about  100,000  men. 
His  admiral  Tamos,  an  Egyptian,  who  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Tissaphemes, 
but  had  abandoned  his  service  for  that  of  Cyrus,  was 

*  According  to  another  reading,  which  happens  remarkably  to  coincide  with 
Xenophon*s  reckoning,  Pasion  commanded  700  men  {kwratcoclous  Mpas)  whom  we 
should  suppose  to  have  been  heavy  armed.  But,  as  Schneider  observes,  this  is  not 
Xenopbou's  usual  mode  of  speaking. 
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CHAP,  recalled  from  Miletus,  which  he  had  been  blockading 
with  twenty-five  galleys^,  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was 
to  be  joined  by  the  Laconian  squadron,  and  then  to 
sail  eastwards,  and  support  the  operations  of  the 
army.  The  declared  object  of  the  expedition  was 
the  extermination  of  the  refractory  Pisidians.  But 
the  scale  of  the  armament,  more  especially  the  naval 
preparations,  roused  the  suspicions  of  Tissaphemes, 
who  hastened  to  put  the  King  on  his  guard. 
March  It  soon  indeed  became  evident  that  the  avowed  pur- 

SSa^iunor.  P^^^  ^^  *^^  expedition  was  not  the  real  one.  Cyrus 
bent  his  march  toward  the  south-east  without  turning 
aside  to  invade  Pisidia.  At  Colossae  in  Phrygia  he 
was  joined  by  Meno,  a  Thessalian  adventurer,  whom 
Aristippus  had  sent  with  as  many  of  his  mercenaries 
as  he  could  part  with.  They  amounted  to  no  more 
than  1000  heavy  armed  and  500  targeteers.  At 
Celaenae,  near  the  sources  of  the  Maunder,  he  halted 
for  thirty  days  ;  probably  to  allow  time  for  the  other 
reinforcements  which  he  expected.  A  royal  palace, 
which  had  been  built  here  by  Xerxes,  and  a  park 
abounding  in  game,  may  perhaps  have  induced  him  to 
protract  his  sojourn .  Here  he  was  joined  by  Clearchus, 
who  brought  1000  heavy  infantry,  800  Thracian 
targeteers,  and  200  Cretan  bowmen.  Sosias,  a  Syra- 
cusan,  also  arrived  here,  with  1000  heavy  infantry^ 
and  1000  more  were  brought  by  SophaBnetus,  appa- 
rently the  Arcadian  already  mentioned,  who  may  have 
been  left  behind  at  Sardis  for  this  purpose.  Here 
Cyrus  reviewed  his  Greek  forces  in  the  park ;  they 
amounted  according  to  Xenophon  to  11,000  heavy 
infantry  and  about  2000  targeteers.^    After  traversing 

>  Anab.  i.  4.  2.  Diodonu,  ziV.  19.,  makes  the  Persian  fleet  amount  to  fifty 
galleys,  before  it  was  joined  by  any  Lacedsmonian  squadron. 

*  According  to  another  reading  300. 

*  Schneider  has  devoted  one  of  his  long  and  elaborate  notes  to  a  computatkm  and 
critical  examination  of  the  numbers  which  compose  this  sum  ;  with  what  nioeesi 
and  profit  to  his  readers  may  be  inferred  fh)m  the  ftct,  that  he  has  altogether 
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a  part  of  Mysia,  he  arrived  at  a  town,  the  name  and  chap. 
Bituation  of  which  are  very  obscure — Xenophon  calls  ,^^^"^' 
it  Cayster-plain  ^  — where  he  was  detained  by  a  new 
embarrassment.  His  treasury  seems  to  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  expense  of  his  preparations,  and  the 
pay  of  the  Greeks  was  three  months  in  arrear.  They 
began  to  besiege  the  door  of  his  lodging  with  impor- 
tunate demands,  which  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
appease.  But  he  was  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  EpyiM. 
Epyaxa,  the  consort  of  Syennesis,  the  king,  or  here- 
ditary satrap  of  Cilicia^,  who  came  escorted  by  a  guard 
of*  Cilicians  and  Greeks  of  Aspendus,  either  attracted 
by  his  rank  and  reputation  or  on  a  secret  mission  from 
her  husband,  who  probably  divined  his  design,  and 
desired  to  remain  neutral ;  and  either  to  propitiate  his 
favour,  or  as  Xenophon  intimates,  captivated  by  his 
personal  qualities,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 

omitted  to  take  into  the  account  the  1000  heavy  infantry,  and  500  targeteen,  coro- 
nunded  by  Meno.  According  to  the  readings  which  he  himself  adopts  in  his  text 
for  the  numbers  assigned  to  Pasiun  and  Sosias,  there  would  be  an  excess  of  300 
DTer  the  1 1,000,  and  of  100  over  the  2000.  This  would  perhaps  agree  very  well 
with  Xenophon's  expression  as  to  the  latter  number  {itfx<p\  rovs  SurxtAfovf),  but  it 
is  not  prolMible  that  he  would  have  stated  the  other  number  without  any  such 
qualifying  ]>reposition,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  it  was  short  by  300  of  the  precise 
unount  But  in  his  list  Schneider  adopts  the  readings  which  he  has  r^ected  in 
bis  text,  giving  700  men  to  Pasion,  and  300  to  Sosias,  and  thus  makes  the  whole 
unount  of  the  heavy  infantry  to  be  10,000,  which,  with  the  addition  of  Meno*8 
1 000,  is  exactly  Xenophon's  number.  And,  according  to  the  same  readings,  if  the 
Cretan  bowmen  are  included  among  the  torgeteers,  their  sum  will  likewise  be  just 
2000;  namely: 

Clearchus    -    -     1000 

Proxenufl     -     -      600 

Meno      -    -     -       500 

2000 

Yet  Schneider  exclaims  in  the  same  note :  Miror  equidem  Interprete$,  quitederead 
rationed  noluerint. 

>  According  to  Mannert*8  coi^ecture,  Kiarpcv  ircSfoy,  the  town  meant  would  be 
Ragalassus  in  Pisidia.  But  (not  to  speak  of  the  improbability  that  it  should  have 
been  so  described)  if  Cyrus  had  really  invaded  Pisidia,  which  was  the  avowed  ot^ect 
of  bis  hostility,  Xenophon  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  make  at  least  some  such  remark 
■I  he  does  afterwards  about  Lycaonia.  Mr.  Ainsworth  (  Traveht  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thouaand  Greeki),  p.  27.,  identifies  it  with  "  the  plain  of  Surmeneh,  a  high 
and  barren  upland  (as  its  ancient  name  designates)  on  or  near  to  which  were  the 
town  of  Docimcum  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Synnada.'* 

'  Xenophon  gives  him  the  title  of  king,  Anab.  i.  2.  12.;  but  afterwards,  vii.  8. 
25.,  numbers  him  among  the  satraps,  Apxoyrts  rfjf  ficun\4ws  x<^'*  Ctcsias  is 
made  1>y  Photius  to  say  of  him,  ifi<l>»  av¥ffidx*t  K^  tc  koI  *Afna^fp^ri, 
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CHAP,  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  troops,  and  of  giving  them 
xxxiiL  ^  month's  pay  in  advance.  She  afterwards  accompa- 
nied him  on  his  march  toward  the  frontiers  of  her 
husband's  territories.  At  Tyriaeum,  a  town  seated  on 
one  of  the  great  plains  of  Phrygia,  in  compliance,  as 
it  was  generally  believed,  wth  her  wish,  he  re^^ewe(l 
his  anny.  When  the  whole  host  had  passed  by,  he 
sent  his  interpreter  to  the  Greek  generals  with  orders 
to  exhibit  their  manner  of  charging.  The  Greeks 
were  drawn  up  by  themselves  four  deep,  uniformly 
cquipt,  \nih  brazen  helmets,  greaves,  and  scarlet 
tunics ;  and  their  shields  were  burnished  for  the 
occasion.  The  word  was  given ;  the  trumpet  sounded, 
and  the  phalanx  advanced,  with  spears  couched ;  but 
by  degrees  the  men  quickened  their  step,  while  they 
raised  their  war  shouts,  and,  at  length  as  they 
approached  the  tents,  ran  at  full  speed.  The  follow- 
ers of  the  camp,  and  the  barbarians  in  general,  were 
thrown  into  consternation  by  their  onset ;  and  Epyaxa 
herself  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  novelty  of  the 
spectacle,  that  she  alighted  from  her  chariot,  and  fled 
with  the  terrified  crowd.  Cyrus,  more  anxious  about 
the  success  of  his  enterprise  than  the  fate  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  was  delighted  at  observing  the 
impression  which  these  few  Greeks  made  upon  the 
barbarian  multitude,  and  the  contempt  which  they 
manifested  by  tlieir  noisy  laughter  for  the  fears  they 
excited. 

Lycaonia,  as  a  hostile  territory,  was  given  up  to 
the  ravnges  of  the  Greeks.  But  when  the  army  had 
reached  the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  Cyrus  directed 
Meno  to  escort  the  Cilician  princess  into  her  own 
country  by  the  shorter  of  the  two  roads  which  led  to 
it,  while  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  took 
the  othei\  Each  of  these  roads  crossed  the  mountains 
which  bounded  Cilicia  on  the  north-west  through  a 
defile  which  might  have  been  easily  guarded  by  a  few 
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n  against  a  host.    The  pass  toward  which  Cyrus  was     chap. 
rching  was  said  to  be  occupied  by  Syennesis  him-  ! 

F;  and  Cyrus  halted  for  a  day  in  the  plain  to  ascer- 
n  his  movements.  But  the  day  after  advice  came 
it  the  Cilicians  had  left  the  pass  clear.  Their 
reat  was  caused  by  the  intelligence  which  their 
[g  had  received,  that  Mcno  had  already  entered  his 
ninions,  and  that  the  armament  commanded  by 
mos  had  appeared  off  the  coast.  Cyrus  descended  Arrival  at 
o  the  plains  of  Cilicia,  and  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the 
rital,  without  interruption.  He  there  found  Meno 
i  Epyaxa,  who  had  reached  it  five  days  sooner. 
T  husband  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
i  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains,  and 
jno's  troops  had  sacked  the  city  and  the  royal  palace, 
revenge  the  loss  which  they  had  suffered  in  crossing 
5  frontiers,  when  a  hundred  of  the  heavy  infantry, 
ID  had  been  separated  from  the  main  body,  had 
her  missed  their  way  and  perished,  or  had  been  cut 
\  while  engaged  in  plunder,  by  the  Cilicians.^ 
is  occurrence  seems  to  have  disposed  Syennesis — 
>ugh  he  affected  entire  independence — to  listen 
)re  willingly  to  the  persuasions  of  his  queen,  and  to 
ne  to  an  interview  with  Cyrus,  who  bestowed  on 
Q  the  presents  which  were  accounted  most  honour- 
le  at  the  Persian  court — golden  arms  and  ornaments 
and  undertook  to  protect  his  territory  fi-om  further 
>liation,  and  in  return  received  a  large  subsidy. 
But  as  it  was  now  clear  that  the  invasion  of  Pisidia  Hesitation 
B  not  the  object  of  the  expedition,  the  real  design  %^l^ 
Cyrus  began  to  be  generally  suspected  by  the 
eeks;  and  they  refused  to  follow  him  any  further: 
was  not,  they  said,  to  be  led  against  the  King  that 

Xenophon  states  tlie  two  reports  as  equally  probable ;  and,  vehemently  as  he 
ked  Meno,  he  is  so  fiir  Arom  talking  of  hU  vioiences  at  Tartua^  and  his  intole- 
i  rapines  as  he  traversed  the  country^  that  he  does  not  impate  the  slightest 
•onduct  to  him,  and  expressly  attributes  the  sacking  of  Tarsus  to  the  rage  of 
Midlers. 
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CHAP,  they  had  entered  his  service.  Clearchus,  who  at  first 
attempted  to  compel  his  OAvn  soldiers  to  continue  their 
march,  narrowly  escaped  stoning,  and  was  forced  to 
call  them  together,  and  assure  them  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  thwart  their  wishes,  or  to  abandon  them, 
and  that  deeply  as  he  was  indebted  to  Cjtus,  he  should 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  friendship  to  their  good-wilL 
This  declaration  was  warmly  applauded,  and  induced 
more  than  2000  of  the  troops  who  had  been  serving 
under  Xenias  and  Pasion  to  join  his  corps.  But  he 
sent  a  secret  message  to  Cyrus,  who  was  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  mutiny,  encouraging  him  to  hope  that 
all  would  end  well,  though  it  would  be  necessary  for 
a  time  to  keep  up  a  show  of  variance  between  them ; 
and,  as  if  he  feared  the  prince's  resentment,  he  refused, 
when  publicly  sent  for,  to  go  to  him.  He  then  called 
another  assembly,  which  was  attended  not  only  by 
his  own  men,  but  by  as  many  as  chose  of  the  rest; 
pointed  out  to  them  the  dangers  and  diflSculties  of 
their  situation,  shut  up  as  they  were  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  Cyrus,  who  might 
not  only  withhold  the  pay  to  which  they  had  no 
longer  any  claim,  but  might  prove  as  formidable 
an  enemy  as  he  had  been  a  munificent  friend ;  and 
proposed  that  they  should  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
sures now  to  be  adopted.  Among  those  who  oflfered 
their  opinions  were  some  whom  Clearchus  had  instruct- 
ed to  make  the  most  extravagant  proposals,  which  he 
hoped  would  more  deeply  impress  the  audience  with 
a  right  sense  of  their  perilous  condition,  and  would 
thus  lead  them  more  readily  to  resign  themselves  to 
his  guidance.  One  of  these  speakers,  professing  the 
utmost  eagerness  to  return  to  Greece,  moved  that 
they  should  immediately  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
and  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  that  they  should 
ask  Cyrus  for  ships  to  carry  them  home,  or,  if  he 
refused  them,  for  a  guide  to  lead  them   in  safety 
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hrough  his  territories ;  or,  if  they  could  not  even  chap. 
btain  this  request,  that  they  should  put  themselves  ' 
1  battle-array,  and  send  a  detachment  to  seize  the 
lasses,  before  they  were  occupied  by  Cyrus,  or  by  the 
Jilicians,  whose  enmity  they  had  provoked  by  so 
lany  aggressions.  Clearchus  then  rose  to  say,  that 
3T  various  reasons  he  must  decline  taking  the 
ommand  in  this  expedition,  if  it  should  be  resolved 
n  ;  but  that  he  was  willing  to  obey  any  general  whom 
hey  might  elect  in  his  room.  It  was  now  the  turn 
f  another  speaker  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
ounsel  which  had  been  given,  and  to  show  that  they 
light  as  well  request  Cyrus  to  guard  the  passes  for 
hem,  as  trust  him  with  the  choice  of  ships  or  of 
nides,  to  help  them  to  desert  him ;  nor  was  it  proba- 
le  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  provide  themselves 
rith  the  means  of  subsistence  for  such  a  purpose  from 
he  market  which  was  held  in  the  camp  of  the  Ijarba- 
ians,  and  as  little  could  they  hope  to  effect  their 
etreat  unobserved.  He  therefore  proposed,  that  they 
hould  depute  some  of  their  number,  with  Clearchus 
t  their  head,  to  Cyrus,  and  inquire  what  the  object 
ras  for  which  he  required  their  services.  If  it  was 
ne  similar  to  that  for  which  he  had  before  employed 
[enias  and  his  band,  that  they  should  proceed  with 
im ;  but  if  it  was  some  more  arduous  and  dangerous 
nterprise,  that  they  should  request  him  not  to  insist 
n  leading  them  farther  without  their  consent.  This 
ourse  wjis  adopted,  and  in  reply  to  their  question 
!yrus  professed  that  he  was  marching  against  an 
nemy,  the  satrap  Abrocomas,  who,  as  he  heard,  was 
osted  on  the  Euphrates  ;  if  they  should  not  find  him 
bere,  they  might  then  deliberate  on  their  next  move- 
lents.  Abrocomas  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Arta- 
erxes,  and  had  an  army  of  300,000  men  under  his 
Dmmand.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  fact  was 
nkno>vn  to  the  Greeks,  or  that  after  Cyrus's  last 
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cFiAP.     declaration  they  felt  any  doubt  that  he  was  leading 
^  them  against  the  King ;  though  Xenophon  only  says, 

that  they  suspected  it.  But  Clearchus  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  there  was  as  much 
danger  in  stopping  as  in  going  forward ;  and  the 
promise  of  an  addition  of  one  half  to  their  pay,  fixed 
their  determination  of  continuing  their  march. 

At  Issus,  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cilicia,  the 
army  met  the  fleet,  under  Tamos,  and  the  Spartan 
Admiral  Pythagoras,  who  had  superseded  Samius, 
and  now  brought  thirty-two  galleys,  with  Cheirisophus 
and  his  troops  on  board.  ^  The  object  with  which 
Cyrus  had  caused  this  maritime  force  to  attend  the 
movements  of  his  army,  was  to  provide  against  an 
obstacle  which  he  expected  to  encounter  on  the 
northern  confines  of  Syria,  where  his  road  lay  through 
a  pass  between  the  chain  of  Amanus  and  the  sea, 
strong  by  nature,  and  fortified  by  art.  The  northern 
fortress — the  Gate  of  Cilicia — was  guarded  by  a 
Cilician  garrison;  but  since  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Syennesis,  no  resistance  was  to  be  feared  on 
this  side.  The  Syrian  Gate — which  was  parted  from 
the  other  by  a  ravine,  and  the  bed  of  a  narrow  stream 
— Cyrus  had  expected  to  find  occupied  by  some  of 
the  King's  troops ;  and  Abrocomas,  whom  he  professed 
to  be  seeking  on  the  Euphrates,  had  been  sent  down 
to  Phoenicia  apparently  for  this  purpose.  Cyrus  had 
intended,  if  he  found  him  in  possession  of  the  pass, 
to  transport  a  body  of  troops  by  sea  to  the  other 
side,  and  to  attack  him  at  once  in  front  and  rear. 
But  Abrocomas,  though  his  army  was  three  times  as 
strong  as  that  of  Cyrus,  did  not  venture  to  await  his 
approach,  deterred  perhaps  chiefly  by  his  naval  pre- 

'  Diodoru9,  XIV.  21.,  siiys  that  the  Spartan  government  wished  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  neutrality  between  Cyrus  and  his  brother,  and  therefore  aflTected  to 
consider  the  troops  of  Cheiri.<(oi)hus  an  volunteers.  This  would  imply  that  the 
designs  of  Cyrus  were  well  known  at  Sparta.  But  the  co-operation  of  the  Spartan 
admiral  could  not  easily  have  been  leconciled  with  professioos  of  neutrality. 
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parations,  but  possibly  in  part  also  by  the  desertion  chap. 
of  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries — 400  heavy-armed  ^'^'^"'* 
— who  left  him,  and  joined  the  camp  of  Cyrus  at 
Issus.  Both  fortresses  were  found  unguarded,  and  March 
the  army  reached  the  Phoenician  seaport  of  Myrian-  fy^^ 
drus  without  opposition.  During  the  halt  which  it 
made  there,  Xenias  and  Pasion  embarked  with  their 
most  valuable  property,  and  sailed  away  for  Greece : 
offended,  as  it  was  believed,  with  Cyrus,  because  he 
had  permitted  Clearchus  to  retain  the  command  of. 
their  men,  who  had  joined  his  division  at  Tarsus. 
A  report  ran  through  the  Greek  camp,  that  Cyrus 
meant  to  send  some  galleys  in  pursuit  of  them ;  and 
though  all  supposed  that  their  punishment,  if  they 
should  be  overtaken,  would  be  severe,  there  were 
many  who  thought  that  it  would  be  well  deserved, 
and  hoped  that  they  might  not  escape.  Cyrus  how- 
ever assembled  the  generals,  and  assured  them  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  the  fugitives,  though 
he  had  galleys  enough,  and  knew  the  direction  which 
they  had  taken ;  and  though  their  wives  and  children 
were  in  his  power — for  they  had  been  deposited  in 
the  custody  of  his  garrison  at  Tralles — he  did  not 
even  mean  to  detain  them.  He  would  let  the  past 
services  of  the  two  officers  compensate  for  their 
ungenerous  desertion.  This  well-timed  display  of 
magnanimity  produced  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  which  more  than  made  amends  for  the  loss 
which  occasioned  it. 

Belesis,  the  king  or  satrap  of  Syria  and  Assyria, 
seems  to  have  adhered  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Cyrus  in 
revenge  burnt  his  palace  and  laid  waste  his  beautiful 
park,  which  lay  near  the  source  of  the  Daradax,  and, 
as  it  seems,  not  far  from  the  Euphrates.^     But  he 

>  Mr.  AInsworth  (p.  66.)  finds  the  rite  of  the  palace  of  Belesis  at  Balis,  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  Euphrates,  and  conceives  the  Daradax  to  have  been  a  canal  which 
la  itill  to  be  seen  there. 
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CHAP,  marched  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  Thapsacus. 
^**"^'  without  seeing  an  enemy.  ^  As  it  was  here  that  he 
meant  to  cross  into  Mesopotamia,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  conceal  his  purpose,  and  he  therefore  sent 
for  the  Greek  generals,  and  bad  them  inform  the 
troops,  that  his  expedition  was  directed  against  the 
King,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  to  follow 
him.  In  the  assembly  which  they  called  to  deliberate 
on  this  message,  some  complaints  were  heard,  that 
-the  generals  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
designs  of  Cyrus ;  but  as  they  had  been  at  least  sus- 
pected by  every  man  in  the  army,  before  it  left  Tarsus, 
it  is  probable  that  no  very  vehement  indignation 
was  felt  on  this  account ;  and  it  would  rather  seem 
that  they  affected  that  which  they  expressed  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  services.  For  when  Cyrus  had 
promised  them  a  largess  of  five  minas  apiece,  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  arrived  at  Babylon,  and 
their  full  pay  until  he  had  brought  them  back  to 
^'■»»««o'  Ionia,  the  greater  part  consented  to  proceed.  But 
phrates!  before  this  plan  had  been  adopted,  Meno  persuaded 
his  own  troops  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  to 
earn  the  favour  of  Cyrus  without  any  sacrifice  or 
risk.  If  the  rest  followed  their  example  they  would 
have  the  merit  of  taking  the  lead;  if  notj  they  might 
still  have  that  of  reluctantly  joining  the  retreat  of  their 
countrymen.  Cyrus  was  highly  pleased  with  this 
example  of  zeal^  and  rewarded  the  men  with  praise 
and  promises,  and  Meno  himself,  as  was  generally 
believed,  with  magnificent  presents.  He  then  crossed 
the  river,  followed  by  the  whole  army.  Abrocomas 
in  his  retreat  had  burnt  the  boats  which,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  afforded  the  only  passage  at  Thapsacus ;  but 
at  this  juncture  the  river  happened  to  be  so  low  that 

»  Mr.  Alnsworth  observes  (u.  s. ),  It  cannot  he  dtmhted  but  that  ike  armyfoOoKtd 
the  hanks  of  the  river  to  Thap$acua  ;  for  in  the  Syrian  plaint  or  tofitudea  tkey  woM 
have  been  without  points  ofrett^  without  provisions,  and  without  fresk  water. 
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the  men  were  able  to  ford  it,  and  found  it  nowhere     chap. 
more  than  breast  high.     This  was  accounted  a  mani- 
fest interposition  of  heaven  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  to 
whom  the  river  appeared  to  do  homage  as  to  its 
future  sovereign. 

He  then  pursued  his  march  over  the  desert  along 
the  left  bank  with  the  utmost  expedition :  anxious, 
Xenophon  says,  to  come  up  with  his  brother,  before 
he  could  have  time  to  collect  the  forces  of  his  vast 
empire.  Yet  Artaxerxes  had  already  raised  1 ,200,000 
men,  including  the  division  detached  under  Abro- 
comas  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Phoenicia,  which  how- 
ever had  not  yet  rejoined  the  main  army.  Cyrus 
must,  we  should  have  supposed,  have  been  aware, 
that,  if  with  his  comparatively  small  force  he  was 
able  to  make  head  against  nearly  a  million  of  men, 
he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  addition  which  might 
be  made  to  the  numbers  of  such  a  host,  which  would 
only  render  it  more  unwieldy,  and  would  thus  favour 
his  prospect  of  victory.  But  perhaps  he  hoped  that 
his  brother  might  not  so  clearly  perceive  this,  and 
might  be  induced  for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  army 
to  fall  back  before  him  upon  the  upper  provinces :  a 
step  which  would  perhaps  have  given  the  empire  to 
Cyrus  without  a  battle,  and  which,  according  to 
Plutarch,  had  been  already  agitated  in  the  royal 
council.  By  a  rapid  march  he  would  either  drive 
the  King  to  this  retreat,  or  find  him,  in  his  o^vn 
opinion,  unprepared.^ 

The  army  suffered  much  during  this  march  from 
hunger  and  thirst :  the  provisions  of  the  Greeks  were 
exhausted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  replenish  their 
store  at  high  prices  in  the  market  of  the  barbarian 

•  The  remark  which  Xenophon  makes  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Persian  empire 
waA  powerful  in  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  the  numbers  of  its  population,  but 
wcnk  on  account  of  the  time  required  to  collect  its  forces,  sounds  oddly,  when  we 
refli-ct,  that  Artaxerxes,  though  taken  by  surprise,  had,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, already. Xai^d  1,200,COO  men. 
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CHAP.     camp.     One   of  the  slighter  difficulties  of  the  way 
xxxiiL    g^flp^pjg^    Cyrus   an    opportunity   of  exhibiting   the 

devotcdness  of  his  attendants ;  whether  more  to  excite 
the  admiration  or  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  we  do 
not  venture  to  pronounce.  Some  of  the  waggons  had 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  road, 
and  obstructed  the  march.  Cyrus  ordered  his  two 
interpreters,  with  a  detachment  of  the  barbarian  troops, 
to  extricate  them.  But  as  the  work  seemed  to  proceed 
slowly,  affecting  to  be  angry  at  the  delay,  he  directed 
the  courtiers  who  stood  round  him,  Persians  of  high 
rank,  to  hasten  it.  They  instantly  threw  aside  the 
more  cumbrous  part  of  their  gorgeous  dress,  and 
leaping  into  the  mud  with  all  their  splendid  ornaments, 
shared  the  labour  of  the  common  soldiers  with  such 
alacrity,  that  the  obstacle  was  speedily  removed. 
During  a  halt  which  the  army  made  to  take  in  provi- 
sions from  a  city  seated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  which  the  men  crossed  on  skins  stuffed  with  hay, 
a  quarrel  arose  in  the  Greek  camp,  which  was  near 
ending  in  bloodshed,  and  drew  from  Cyrus  a  remark- 
able acknowledgment  of  the  different  light  in  which 
he  viewed  his  Greek  and  his  barbarian  forces.  A 
dispute  had  taken  place  between  a  soldier  of  Clearchus 
and  one  of  Meno's.  Clearchus,  to  whom  an  appeal 
was  made,  decided  in  favour  of  his  own  follower,  and 
punished  the  other  as  an  aggressor  with  blows.  ^  His 
comrades  were  indignant,  as  at  an  affront  offered  to 
the  whole  body ;  and  Clearchus,  happening  to  pass  the 
same  day  through  Meno's  encampment,  was  assailed  by 
them  with  stones,  and  still  more  dangerous  missiles, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  immediately 
brought  up  his  own  troops  to  revenge  this  insult,  and 
Proxenus  tried  in  vain  to  mediate  between  the  aft- 

■  Ukriyhs  iy4eaKtv.  It  is  probable  that  Clearchus,  according  to  the  Spartan 
custom  of  which  we  find  so  many  instances,  administered  this  disdplioe  on  the 
spot  with  his  own  truncheon. 
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tagonists.  Clearchus  was  only  appeased  by  the  re-  chap. 
monstrances  of  Cyrus,  who  bad  the  Greeks  remember  ,  ^^^"^' 
that  their  discord,  if  they  should  turn  their  arms 
against  one  another,  would  prove  fatal  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  themselves.  For  their  barbarian  comrades,  if 
ever  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  overpowering  them, 
would  show  themselves  stiU  more  hostile  to  them  than 
the  King's  troops. 

Not  long  after  they  had  left  the  scene  of  this  occur- 
rence traces  appeared  of  a  hostile  body  of  cavalry, 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  2000,  which,  preceding 
the  march  of  the  army,  laid  the  country  waste  before 
it.  Orontes,  a  Persian  of  the  highest  rank,  related  to  Trial  of 
the  royal  family,  and  esteemed  among  his  countrymen  ^™"^^ 
for  his  military  skill,  took  occasion  from  this  annoyance 
to  request  Cyrus  to  place  1000  horse  at  his  disposal, 
and  undertook  with  this  force  to  cut  oflp  the  enemy  by 
an  ambuscade.  Orontes  had  experienced  the  gene- 
rosity of  Cyrus  on  two  previous  occasions,  and  had 
abused  it.  After  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes,  being 
commander  of  the  gaiTison  of  Sardis,  he  had  held  the 
citadel,  pleading  the  King's  orders,  against  Cyrus,  and 
was  only  reduced  to  submission  by  force.  The  prince 
however,  though  he  considered  his  resistance  as  an  act 
of  rebellion,  pardoned  him,  and  received  him  into  fa- 
vour. Orontes,  nevertheless,  revolted  from  him,  and 
aided  the  Mysians  in  making  war  on  his  territory.  Yet 
5ven  after  this  proof  of  his  animosity,  Cyrus,  when 
he  had  him  in  his  power,  again  spared  him,  and  after 
receiving  the  usual  pledges  for  his  future  loyalty, 
restored  him  to  his- former  station  at  his  court;  and 
he  now  consented  to  intrust  him  with  the  force  he 
isked  for.  But  an  intercepted  letter,  from  Orontes  to 
the  King,  afforded  clear  proof  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  desert  with  it  to  the  enemy.  Cyrus  then  caused 
liim  to  be  arrested,  and  brought  to  trial  in  his  o^vn 
ient,  which,  by  his  command,  was  surrounded  by  a 
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guard  of  Greek  troops.  Seven  Persians,  the  principal 
men  of  his  court,  were  assembled  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  case;  and  Clearchus,  alone  of  the  Greek 
generals,  was  associated  with  them.  Cyrus  himself 
undertook  the  part  of  accuser,  and  after  having  stated 
the  facts,  which  were  admitted  by  the  culprit,  called 
upon  Clearchus  to  deliver  his  opinion  first.  His 
sentence  was  for  capital  punishment  ^  ;  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  other 
judges,  and  immediately  executed.  The  judges  them- 
selves, at  the  command  of  Cyrus,  set  the  example  of 
seizing  the  criminal,  and  he  was  then  dragged  away 
by  the  ministers  of  death.  The  Greeks  remarked, 
that  even  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  the  execution, 
wliich  was  strictly  private,  his  inferiors  saluted  him 
with  the  wonted  signs  of  respect. 

I'ie  army  had  now  entered  the  Babylonian  territory, 
and  at  the  third  halting-place  after  the  trial  of  Orontes, 
Cyrus,  having  received  information  which  led  him  to 
expect  that  he  should  meet  the  enemy  the  next  morn- 
ing, reviewed  all  his  forces  at  midnight.  The  number 
of  the  Greeks  is  stated  by  Xenophon  on  this  occasion 
as  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  heavj^-armed, 
and  2400  light  infantry ;  that  of  the  barbarians  at 
100,000.  That  of  the  cavalry  is  not  mentioned ;  but 
a  body  of  GOO,  which  guarded  the  person  of  Cyrus, 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
equipments  both  of  the  horses  and  their  riders,  which 
were  in  part  after  the  Greek  fashion.  We  also  hear 
of  1000  Paphlagonian  horse,  and  of  about  twenty 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Cyrus  assigned  the 
command  of  the  right  mng  to  Clearchus,  of  the  left 
to  Meno.  The  next  morning  deserters  from  the  royal 
camp  brought  intelligence  whicli  prepared  him  for  tlie 

*  After  the  prisoner's  confession,  the  only  question  remaining  was  as  to  his 
punishment  How  the  opinion  of  Clearchus,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  spare  his 
life,  violated  any  principle  of  law  or  justice  Icnown  to  the  Greeks,  Xenophon  per> 
haps  was  not  enough  a  philosopher  to  perceive. 
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enemy's  approach ;  and  he  summoned  the  generals  chap. 
and  other  principal  officers  of  the  Greek  army  to  ^^^^^^ 
sk  council  of  war,  and  having  concerted  his  plan  of 
Dperations  with  them,  exhorted  them  to  show  thewselves 
worthy  of  the  high  esteem  which  he  had  conceived  for 
iheir  nation^  which  rendered  them  in  his  eyes  of  more 
iccount  than  a  whole  host  of  barbarians^  and  of  that 
liberty  tvhich  he  considered  a^s  the  most  precious  of  all 
their  advantages.  He  cautioned  them  not  to  be  startled 
by  the  clamour  of  the  enemy ;  for  this  teas  all  that  they 
would  find  formidable  in  his  onset.  He  was  almost 
ashamed  to  thi7ik,  how  contemptible  the  Asiatics  woidd 
%pp)ear  to  them  in  every  thing  but  the  sound  of  their 
voices.  He  added  large  promises  of  the  rewards  which 
should  crown  their  successful  valour;  and  when  a 
Samian  exile,  who  was  in  his  confidence,  suggested 
that  there  were  some  who  questioned  either  his 
willingness  or  his  ability  to  fulfil  these  magnificent 
promises,  he  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  of  the  immense  possessions 
of  his  brother's  adherents,  which,  if  fortune  favoured 
him,  he  should  have  to  distribute  among  his  friends : 
so  that  he  had  less  reason  to  apprehend  the  want  of 
means,  than  of  objects  for  his  munificence.  To  each 
of  his  Greek  followers,  beside  a  more  solid  recompense, 
he  now  promised  a  crown  of  gold.  The  language  of 
Cyrus  was  soon  reported  throughout  the  Greek  camp  ; 
and  some,  whose  rank  did  not  entitle  them  to  a  place 
at  the  council  of  war,  came  to  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
or  to  obtain  some  more  explicit  declaration.  None 
left  his  presence  without  the  fullest  satisfaction  that 
could  be  given  by  words. 

Clearchus,  on  this  occasion,  had  asked  Cyrus, 
whether  he  thought  that  his  brother  would  give  him 
battle  ?  The  prince  replied  :  If  he  is  the  son  of  Darius 
and  Paiysatisy  and  my  brother^  I  shall  certainly  not 
become  master  of  all  he  possesses  icithout  a  stniggle.  It 
was  now  the  eleventh  day  since  a  Greek  soothsayer, 
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named  Silanus,  had  predicted  that  there  would  be  no 
engagement  within  ten  days.  Cyrus  had  observed, 
that,  if  so,  he  should  not  have  to  fight  at  all ;  and  he 
promised  ten  talents  to  the  soothsayer,  if  his  prophecy 
should  be  fulfilled.  But  in  the  morning  after  the 
review  he  set  forward  in  order  of  battle,  expecting  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  this 
march  he  passed  by  the  extremity  of  a  deep  and  broad 
trench,  which  Artaxerxes,  when  he  ascertained  that 
his  brother  was  approaching,  had  formed  either  as  a 
barrier  to  be  disputed,  or  according  to  an  Oriental 
custom,  to  protect  his  camp  from  surprise.^  An 
interval  of  only  about  twenty  feet  was  left  between 
the  one  end  and  the  Euphrates.  But  the  royal  army 
had  retreated,  and  had  left  the  trench  and  the  passage 
unguarded.  Cyrus,  having  passed  through,  and 
reached  his  halting-place,  without  seeing  any  thing 
but  traces  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  paid  the  sum  he  had 
promised  to  Silanus,  and  began  to  conclude  that  his 
brother  had  determined  to  decline  a  battle.  This 
opinion,  which  prevailed  generally  thoughout  the  camp, 
was  greatly  strengthened  when  he  was  allowed  to 
continue  his  march  Avithout  interruption  to  the  next 
halting-place,  and  on  the  third  day,  believing  that 
all  fear  or  hope  of  a  battle  was  past,  he  again  mounted 
his  travelling  chariot,  and  pursued  his  way,  preceded 
only  by  a  small  body  of  his  troops  in  their  ranks, 
while  the  rest  followed  in  disorder,  and  many  of  the 
men  had  piled  their  arms  on  the  waggons  or  the 
beasts  of  burden. 

But  the  next  day  toward  noon,  when  the  army, 
which  had  probably  begun  its  march  before  daybreak 
to  avoid  the  heat,  had  nearly  reached  its  halting-place 


•  Such  would  seem  to  have  been  its  ol^ject  from  a  comparison  of  Cyrop.  iii.  3.  26. 
But  Xenophon  seems  here  to  indicate  the  other.  His  description  of  the  trench 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  Diodonis,  xiv.  22.,  who  speaks  of  a  rampart  of  wagcons 
placed  round  the  ditch  within  which  Artaxerxes  left  hb  baggage,  when  he  advanced 
to  meet  Cyrus. 
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for  the  night,  near  a  village,  named  Cunaxa,  between  chap. 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  from  Babylon,  a  Persian  ^^^"^• 
officer,  high  in  the  confidence  of  Cyrus,  was  seen 
coming  up  at  full  speed,  his  horse  covered  with  foam, 
calling  out  to  all  who  met  him — and  he  was  able  to 
address  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  barbarians  in  their 
owni  language — that  the  King's  army  was  approach- 
ing in  order  of  battle.  The  tidings  created  general 
consternation  ;  for  all  feared  that  they  should  be  at- 
tacked before  they  could  recover  themselves  from 
the  disorder  of  the  march.  Cyrus  hastily  alighted 
from  his  chariot,  put  on  his  armour,  and  sprang  upon 
his  horse,  and  immediately  gave  his  orders  for  forming 
the  line  of  battle.  The  Greeks  were  dra^vn  up  near- 
est to  the  Euphrates,  and  according  to  the  previous 
arrangement  Clearchus  commanded  the  right  wing, 
which  leaned  upon  the  river,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Paphlagonian  cavalry  and  by  the  Greek  light 
troops :  Meno  commanded  the  left  wing.  The  bar- 
barians were  all  commanded  by  Ariajus,  as  lieutenant 
of  Cyrus,  who  himself,  according  to  the  Persian  usage, 
occupied  the  centre  with  his  600  horse-guards,  armed 
like  them  in  all  points,  except  that  he  wore  the  tiara 
instead  of  a  helmet.  Ample  time  was  allowed  for  all 
these  preparations,  for  it  was  toward  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  before  a  cloud  of  dust  gave  the  first  intimation 
of  the  enemy's  presence.  A  dark  mass  next  became 
visible,  which  soon  began  to  send  forth  flashes  of  light, 
from  the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  foremost  ranks, 
and  by  degrees  the  divisions  of  the  royal  army  might 
be  clearly  discerned. 

Artaxerxes  had  divided  the  forces  which  he  had 
hitherto  collected  into  four  corps,  of  300,000  men 
each,  which  he  had  placed  under  the  command  of 
four  generals,  Abrocomas,  Tissaphernes,  Gobrj^as,  and 
Arbaces.  Abrocomas,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast  to  check  the  progress  of  Cyrus, 
and  so  to  allow  the  King  more  time  for  receiving  the 
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CHAP,  reinforcements  which  he  still  expected  from  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  empire.  But  though  he 
had  retreated  before  the  invader,  and  had  recrossed 
the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  it  seems  that  he  had 
not  yet  rejoined  the  King.  As  to  this  fact  Xenophon 
can  scarcely  have  been  mistaken ;  though  he  has  left 
it  wholly  unexplained.  The  King  was  still  accordiDg 
to  this  account  at  the  head  of  900,000  men^ ;  yet,  if 
Ave  may  believe  Plutarch,  he  continued  to  waver 
almost  to  the  last  between  the  alternatives  of  fighting 
or  retreating,  and  was  only  diverted  from  adopting 
the  latter  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Tiribazus. 
Whether  however  it  was  in  his  timid  mood  that  he 
abandoned  his  position  behind  the  trench,  or  with 
the  purpose  of  surprising  Cyrus,  and  in  the  hope 
that,  if  he  gained  the  victory,  the  barrier  which  he 
suffered  the  enemy  to  pass  would  render  his  defeat 
the  more  fatal,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  decide. 
The  forces  of  each  of  the  nations  which  composed 
the  royal  army  were  formed  into  a  solid  square. 
Xenophon  does  not  enumerate  them,  but  only  notices 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  length 
of  their  wooden  shields,  the  troops  which  bore  the 
gerroriy  which  according  to  the  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, must  have  been  Persians,  Medes,  Cissians,  or 
Hyrcanians,  the  bowmen,  and  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  main  body  seems  to  have  been  stationed  on  the 
left  under  the  command  of  Tissaphemes ;  but  a  select 
corps  of  6000  was  posted  in  the  centre  to  protect 
the  King's  person.  Before  the  left  wing,  which  was 
opposed  to  the  Greeks,  150  of  the  scythe-armed 
chariots  were  placed  at  wide  intervals  from  each 
other,  designed  to  break  and  spread  confusion  in  the 
adverse  ranks. 

1  Ctesias  however,  according,  to  Plutarch,  Artax.  13.,  estimated  the  royal  forces 
at  no  more  than  400,000.  His  means  of  information  on  this  suluect  were  better 
than  Xenophon's,  and  his  statement  was  adopted  by  Ephonis  (Diodor.  lav.  23.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Xenophon  speaks  positively ;  he  had  read  CtctiM,  and  was  fol- 
iowed  by  Dioon  in  his  Persian  history. 
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The  Greek  generals  had  unanimously  pressed  Cyrus,  chap. 
it  the  last  council  of  war,  not  to  expose  his  person  in  ^^^'"* 
jattle ;  but  he  had  indignantly  refused  to  take  his 
(tation  in  the  rear,  and,  as  the  enemy  approached, 
x)de  along  the  ranks  at  a  considerable  distance, 
surveying  his  own  and  the  hostile  array.  The  royal 
irmy  was  so  superior  in  numbers,  that  his  left  Aving 
lid  not  reach  to  its  centre.  As  he  knew  that  his 
)rother  was  there,  and  that  it  was  here  the  main 
itruggle  would  probably  take  place,  he  rode  up  with 
lis  interpreter,  and  three  or  four  of  his  officers,  to 
IJlearchus,  and  ordered  him  to  lead  his  troops  against 
he  enemy's  centre :  therey  he  added,  is  the  King ;  if 
oe  conquer  there^  our  work  is  done.  Clearchus  however 
)referred  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  his 
trt,  and  did  not  choose  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk 
>f  being  surrounded  by  the  barbarian  multitude,  as 
16  might  have  been  if  he  had  drawn  his  right  wing 
kway  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  orders  of 
^Jyrus  he  treated  as  a  suggestion,  which  he  might 
»dopt  or  reject  at  his  discretion,  and  merely  answer- 
d,  that  he  would  take  care  all  went  right.  Xeno- 
)hon,  while  he  does  full  justice  to  the  motives  of 
Jlearchus,  seems  to  intimate,  though  with  great  re- 
erve,  that  in  his  own  opinion  he  would  have  acted 
acre  wisely  if  he  had  obeyed  Cyrus.  ^  Plutarch's  cen- 
ure  of  his  conduct  is  perhaps  too  severe ;  but,  as  to 
he  main  point,  it  appears  to  be  fully  justified  by  the 
vent. 

The  Greeks  had  scarcely  formed  their  line  before 
he  enemy  was  close  at  hand.  ^    Just  as  Cyrus  was 

'  Such  is  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  form  of  Xenophon*s  narrative 
hich  seems  to  be  designed  to  point  out  how  the  battle  was  lost,  but  at  the  same 
me  to  apologise  for  Clearchus.  Plutarch,  if  he  was  able  to  speak  for  himself, 
light  perhaps  be  prepared  to  retort  the  charge  of  frtnmptuou*  ignorance^  which 
e  has  incurred  for  at  least  a  highly  probable  opinion. 

*  Thia  may  appear  scarcely  consistent  with  what  has  been  before  said,  about  the 
me  allowed  for  preparation ;  and  Xenophon  does  not  explain  it 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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CHAP,  on  the  point  of  retuminor  to  take  his  station  in  the 
centre,  Xenophon  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  commands.  The  prince  only  bad  him  an- 
nounce to  his  countrymen,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
victims  was  propitious.  As  he  was  speaking  he  heard 
a  murmur  in  the  Greek  ranks,  and,  on  inquiring  the 
cause,  was  informed  that  the  Avord  was  passing  for 
the  second  time.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been 
given,  and  asked  with  surprise  what  it  was.  Xeno- 
phon answered,  that  it  was  Zeus  the  Deliverer,  and 
Victory.  /  accept  the  omen^  said  the  prince ;  so  let  it 
be ;  and  rode  away. 

The  royal  army  advanced  in  good  order,  and  not, 
as  the  Greeks  had  been  led  to  expect,  with  loud 
war-cries,  but  in  perfect  silence.  But  it  was  only  as 
to  this  point  that  Cyrus  proved  to  have  been  deceived. 
When  the  enemy  had  approached  within  about  half 
a  mile,  the  Greeks  raised  their  pa^an,  and  advanced 
toward  them.  As  their  line  began  to  undulate,  the 
part  which  was  left  behind  set  off  running  to  keep 
up  with  the  foremost,  who  continued  to  quicken  their 
pace,  and  at  the  same  time  all  joined  in  the  Greek 
battle-shout.  They  had  first  to  sustain  the  shock  of 
the  chariots ;  but  both  the  horses  and  the  drivers 
were  terrified  by  their  clamour,  which — according  to 
a  report  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  but  not  confirmed 
by  his  own  authority — they  heightened  by  clashing 
their  spears  against  their  shields.  Some  of  the  cha- 
rioteers wheeled  round,  and  fled  toward  their  own 
ranks ;  but  those  who  continued  their  course,  did  no 
harm  to  the  Greeks,  who  opened  their  files,  to  let 
them  pass  through,  and  pressed  forward  to  pursue 
the  infantry,  who  did  not  wait  to  receive  their  charge. 
When  they  saw  the  barbarians  put  to  flight,  they 
exhorted  one  another  to  moderate  their  pace,  and  to 
keep  their  ranks  in  the  pursuit.     Xenophon  was  not 
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sure  that  their  victory  cost  them  so  much  as  a  single     chap. 
life.  ™^"^- 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  engagement  which 
he  witnessed ;  the  contest  was  decided  in  another 
part  of  the  field.     Cyrus  observed  the  success  of  the        \ 
Greeks  with  exultation ;  and  his  attendants,  who  saw 
so  large  a  part  of  the  hostile  forces  routed,  already 
began  to  salute  him  as  conqueror  and  king.     But 
Artaxerxes  still  kept  his  ground  with  the  main  body, 
which  had  not  been  opposed  to  any  enemy,  and  now 
began  to  wheel  round,  in  order  to  take  his  brother's 
troops  in  the  rear.     Cyrus,  whose  attention  was  fixed 
upon  his  movements,  immediately  advanced,  with  his 
guard  of  cavalry,  against  the  body  of  6000  horse 
behind  which  he  knew  his  rival  was  stationed.     This 
he  routed,  and  slew  the  commander  Artagerses  with 
his  own  hand.     But  his  own  cavalry  was  dispersed 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy,  and  he  was  left, 
with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers  and  attendants, 
near  the  spot  where  his  brother  was  stationed,  sur- 
rounded by  the  more  immediate  guards  of  his  person. 
Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him,  exclaimed :  /  see 
the  man;  and   urged  his  horse  against  him.     The 
details  of  the  combat  which  ensued  cannot  be  reported 
with  any  certainty.     They  were  minutely  described 
by  Ctesias,  who  was  present  and  near  the  King's 
person,  as  his  physician,  and  might  therefore  seem 
entitled  to  be  heard  with  the   highest  confidence. 
Yet  his  narrative  diflFers  so  widely  from  Xenophon's, 
ind  is  so  improbable,  that  we  feel  ourselves  forced  to 
reject  it.     The  only  part  of  it  which  we  can  adopt, 
is  the  fact  that  Cyrus  wounded  and  unhorsed  his 
brother,  who  however  was  raised  from  the  ground, 
md  replaced  on  horseback  by  his  attendants.     But  Death  of 
aearly  at  the  same  time  Cyrus  himself  was  wounded 
n  the  head  with  a  javelin ;  whether  by  one  of  the 
royal  guards,  or  by  Artaxerxes   himself,   was   not 
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OHAP.  clearly  ascertained.  ^  Artaxerxes,  according  to  Plu- 
xxxuL  ^.g^p^jj'g  authors,  was  always  extremely  anxious  for  the 
glory  of  having  killed  his  brother,  and  was  base  and 
cruel  enough  to  sacrifice  two  of  his  servants,  one  of 
whom  was  a  young  Persian  named  Mithridates,  to  his 
mother's  revenge,  because  they  claimed  the  honour 
of  the  blow  which  delivered  him  from  his  rival. 
Cyrus — by  whatever  hand — fell,  and  was  finally 
overpowered  and  despatched,  together  with  eight  of 
his  principal  followers.  One  of  them,  named  Arta- 
patas,  proved  his  fidelity  to  his  master,  according  to 
one  account,  by  killing  himself  upon  his  corpse, 
according  to  another,  by  clinging  to  it  in  an  agony 
of  grief  until  he  was  himself  slain.  According  to 
the  Persian  custom  of  treating  slain  rebels,  the  head 
and  right  hand  of  Cyrus  were  cut  oflF  and  brought  to 
the  King,  who  is  said  himself  to  have  seized  the  head 
by  the  hair,  and  to  have  held  it  up,  as  a  proof  of  his 
victory,  to  the  view  of  the  surrounding  crowd.  Thus 
ended  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  pauses 
to  describe  the  qualities  and  conduct  by  which  he 
commanded  love  and  respect,  in  a  manner  which 
shows  how  important  the  results  of  his  success  might 
have  been  to  the  welfare  of  Persia ;  we  have  now  to 
relate  the  consequences  through  which  his  failure, 
perhaps  still  more  deeply,  afifected  the  interests  of 
Greece. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Cyrus  became  known  to 

*  Ctesias  represented  Cyrus  as  carried  away  by  his  horse,  after  be  bad  ivoimdcd 
his  brother,  to  a  great  distance  firom  the  scene  fk  the  combat,  through  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  who  would  not  have  recognised  him,  as  it  was  by  this  time  duak  (though 
according  to  Xenophon  it  could  not  yet  have  been  so  late),  if  he  had  not  discovered 
himself  by  his  exulting  shouts.  It  was  now  that  Mithridates  — without  knowing 
who  he  was  —  seeing  his  tiara  fall  off,  rode  up  and  wounded  him  In  the  temple. 
Cyrus  fell  off  his  horse,  almost  stunned  with  Uie  blow,  but  was  taken  up  bj  some 
of  his  attf  ndants,  who  were  carrying  him  away,  when  they  were  reoogniied  by  some 
Caunians,  followers  of  the  royal  camp,  one  of  whom  wounded  him  ftrom  behind. 
Tet  even  this  blow  might  not  have  proved  mortal ;  but  it  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  and  he  stiuck  his  wounded  temple  against  a  stone.  So,  observes  Plutarch, 
ctesias  at  length  makes  an  end  of  him  as  with  a  blunt  sword.  Dinoii*s  narrativs 
nearly  agreed  with  Xenophonl 
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his  followers,  Ariaeus,  and  the  whole  of  his  barbarian  chap. 
troops,  took  to  flight.  Artaxerxes,  with  the  forces  .^^^^\ 
which  remained  collected  about  him,  pursued  them 
as  far  as  the  camp,  through  which  they  passed,  without 
stopping,  on  to  their  halting-place  of  the  preceding 
night.  The  royal  troops  plundered  the  camp  of  all 
that  fell  in  their  way,  but  were  arrested  by  a  small 
body  of  Greeks,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
baggage,  and  maintained  a  successful  combat  against 
the  barbarians.  The  King  was  here  joined  by  Tissa- 
phemes,  who  alone  with  his  cavalry,  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army,  had  not  been  put 
to  flight  by  the  Greeks.  He  had  charged  their  light 
troops,  which  opened  a  passage  for  him,  and  as  he 
passed  through,  galled  his  flanks  so  severely,  that  he 
felt  no  disposition  to  turn  upon  them,  but  continued 
his  way  by  the  river  side  until  he  reached  the  camp. 
It  was  from  him  that  the  King,  who  had  hitherto 
believed  himself  to  be  completely  victorious,  first 
learnt  the  partial  success  of  the  Greeks,  nearly  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Greeks,  who  Avere  between 
three  and  four  miles  ofi^,  received  information  that 
the  enemy  was  not,  as  they  had  supposed,  totally 
defeated,  but  in  their  camp,  and  threatening  their 
baggage.  Clearchus  upon  this  intelligence  deliberated 
with  Proxenus,  who  happened  to  be  nearest  to  him, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  send  a  detachment,  or 
to  march  with  their  whole  force,  to  protect  the  camp. 
But  their  course  was  soon  determined  ;  for  the  King 
and  Tissaphemes,  who  after  their  junction  had  set 
their  forces  in  order,  were  marching  back  to  the  field 
of  battle,  apparently  with  the  design  of  attacking 
them.  Instead  however  of  advancing  directly  to 
meet  them,  the  royal  army,  simply  retracing  its  steps, 
threatened,  as  it  came  up,  to  take  their  left  wing  in 
the  rear.  To  guard  against  this  danger  Clearchus 
was  about  to  execute  an  evolution  which  would  have 
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CHAP,     placed  the  river  behind  him.     But  the  enemy  passed 
,  '  forwards  and  resumed  the  position  which  he  had  oc- 

The  GReks  cupicd  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
Tictorioiu.  rajged  their  pcean,  and  rushed  on  with  redoubled 
alacrity  to  the  charge.  The  barbarians  did  not  await 
it,  but  fled  with  greater  precipitation  than  before, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  Greeks  as  far  as  a  village 
near  the  foot  of  a  hillock  \  on  the  summit  of  which 
their  cavalry  halted  round  the  royal  standard.  The 
Greeks  still  advanced  with  the  purpose  of  repeating 
their  charge ;  but  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hillock,  the  hostile  cavalry  had  disappeared 
from  the  top,  and  they  halted.  Clearchus  sent  two 
of  his  officers  to  the  top,  to  ascertain  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  learnt  that  they  were  fljring  at  full 
speed.  It  was  now  near  sunset,  and  the  only  question 
was,  whether  they  should  remain  where  they  were, 
and  should  send  for  their  baggage,  or  should  return 
to  their  camp ;  for  they  were  still  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  Cyrus,  whom  they  supposed  either  to  be  engaged 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  or  to  have  gone  forward  to 
occupy  some  position,  or  to  accomplish  some  other 
object.  They  resolved  to  return  to  the  camp,  and 
arrived  there  at  the  hour  of  supper,  which  they 
greatly  needed,  as,  when  they  began  the  battle  they 
had  not  yet  made  their  morning  meal.  But  they 
found  that  the  camp  had  been  plundered  of  their 
whole  stock  of  provisions,  and  were  almost  all  forced 
to  pass  the  night  fasting. 

The  next  morning  they  learnt  the  death  of  Cjrus 
from  two  messengers  sent  to  them  by  Ariseus,  who 
announced  that  he  would  wait  for  them  until  the 
next  day,  but  should  then  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Ionia.  Clearchus  in  the  name  of  the  other  generals 
bad  them  carry  word  back  to  Ariaeus,  that  the  Greeks 

'  yflXo^s,      One  of  the  numerous  arHfieial  moundt  or  tds  to  characUrigHe  of  At 
Babylonian  plan,     Ainswoith,  p.  97. 
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were  victorious,  and  undisputed  masters  of  the  field,  chap. 
and  that  it  had  been  their  intention  to  march  against  J^"^ 
the  King ;  and  they  now  oiFered  to  place  Ariaeus  on 
the  throne.  The  messengers  were  accompanied  by 
Cheirisophus  and  Meno,  who,  having  been  a  friend 
and  guest  of  Ariajus,  was  desirous  of  being  employed 
on  this  mission.  In  the  mean  while,  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  meal,  the  Greeks  were  compelled 
to  slaughter  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  to  dress 
their  food  with  the  arrows,  shields,  and  other  relics  of 
the  battle,  wliich  they  found  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  camp  Toward  noon  some  Persian  heralds  came  Receive  a 
from  the  King,  accompanied  by  Phalynus,  a  Zacyn-  ^^^^ 
thian,  who  had  gained  credit  Avith  Tissaphemes  by  ^*»»«- 
his  pretensions  to  military  skill.  They  were  commis- 
sioned to  summon  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  throw  themselves  upon  the  King's  mercy.  Just 
as  they  had  delivered  their  message,  Clearchus  hap- 
pened to  be  called  away  to  inspect  a  sacrifice ;  and 
having  merely  remarked,  that  it  was  not  usual  for 
conquerors  to  surrender  their  arms,  he  desired  his 
colleagues  to  return  such  an  answer  to  the  proposal, 
as  might  appear  to  them  most  becoming.  Cleanor,  an 
Arcadian,  who  was  the  eldest  among  them,  then 
declared  that  they  would  die  sooner  than  give  up 
their  arms.  Proxenus  asked  Phalynus,  whether  the 
King  demanded  them  by  right  of  conquest,  or  begged 
them  as  a  boon.  If  he  claimed  them  by  the  title  of  the 
strongest^  why  not  come  and  take  them;  if  a^  a  favour^ 
what  had  soldiers  left^  when  they  had  parted  with  their 
arms  1  Phalynus  replied,  that  the  King,  having  killed 
Cyrus,  considered  himself  as  conqueror,  and  as  master 
of  the  lives  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  shut  up  in  the 
heart  of  his  country,  separated  from  their  native  land 
by  vast  tracts,  and  deep  rivers,  and  Avould  be  tired 
out,  even  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  slaughter 
the  hosts  which  he   could  bring  against   them.     A 
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CHAP,     young  Athenian,  named  Theopompus,  then  observed, 
._  that  the  Greeks  had  nothing  but  their  arms  and  their 

valour,  and  without  their  arms  their  valour  would  be 
useless;  with  them  they  should  be  able  to  contend 
with  the  barbarians  for  their  good  things.  Phalynus 
answered  with  a  sneer  that  their  valour  would  be 

ill  matched  against  the  power  of  the  King There 

were  others  however  who  took  a  deprecating  tone, 
and  said,  that  as  they  had  been  faithful  to  Cyrus,  so 
they  might  be  useful  to  the  King,  if  he  wished  to 
employ  them  either  to  reduce  the  revolted  Egyptians, 
or  in  any  other  service. 

Clearchus  now  returned  from  the  inspection  of  the 
victims,  and  asked  whether  they  had  given  their 
answer  to  the  King's  message.  Phalynus  said,  that 
they  had  not  agreed  with  one  another,  and  requested 
Clearchus  to  deliver  his  sentiments.  Clearchus  then 
appealed  to  Phalynus  himself,  as  a  fellow-countrymen, 
and  conjured  him  to  aid  them  with  his  advice ;  but  to 
propose  such  a  course  as  would  be  both  safest  and  most 
honourable  to  them,  and  might  reflect  the  greatest 
honour  on  himself,  when  it  came  to  be  known  in  Greece 
that  it  had  been  adopted  on  his  suggestion.  Clear- 
chus hoped  that,  after  such  an  appeal,  Phalynus  would 
have  had  the  generosity  to  forget  his  character  of  envoy 
from  the  King,  and  would  have  been  impelled  by  his 
patriotic  feelings  to  confirm  his  distrest  countrjnnen  in 
the  only  resolution  that  was  consistent  with  their 
honour  and  their  safety.  He  was  however  disap- 
pointed. Phalynus  declared — perhaps  with  sincerity 
— that  he  saw  no  hope  for  them  but  in  submission  to  the 
King's  pleasure.  Clearchus  then  bad  him  return  with 
this  answer:  that  the  Greeks  thought,  if  they  were  to 
be  the  King's  friends,  they  should  be  more  serviceable 
to  him  witli,  than  ^\dthout,  their  arms ;  if  his  enemies, 
they  should  have  the  greater  need  of  arms  to  defend 
themselves.     Phalynus,  before  he  departed,  said  that 
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he  had  also  been  ordered  to  announce  to  them  that,  chap. 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  their  present  position,  ^^^^^'^ 
the  King  would  consider  them  as  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  an  armistice,  but  would  treat  a  change  of  place  as  a 
declaration  of  hostilities.  He  therefore  desired  them 
to  say  which  alternative  they  chose.  Clearchus  bad 
him  inform  the  King,  that  they  adopted  his  terms. 
PhaljTius  asked,  which  terms  he  meant.  If  we  stay^ 
truce ;  if  we  go^  war.  And  Phalynus  could  extract  no 
other  reply  from  him. 

Soon  after  the  envoy's  departure,  Procles  and  Chei- 
risophus  returned  with  the  answer  of  Ariajus  ;  Meno 
staid  behind  with  his  friend.  AriaBus  declined  the 
offer  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
many  Persians  of  superior  dignity  or  merit,  who 
would  not  bear  to  see  him  on  the  throne.  He  ad- 
hered to  his  purpose  of  retreating,  and  bad  the 
Greeks  join  him,  if  they  meant  to  do  so,  that  night,  as 
he  should  begin  his  march  early  in  the  morning. 
Clearchus  again  sent  an  ambiguous  message :  If  we 
come  J  let  it  be  as  you  say ;  if  notj  do  as  you  think  fit. 
But  toward  sunset  he  assembled  the  superior  officers, 
and  informed  them  that  the  aspect  of  the  victims 
which  he  had  examined  in  the  morning,  was  unpro- 
pitious  to  an  expedition  against  the  King ;  and,  as  he 
had  since  discovered,  with  good  cause ;  for  the  royal 
army  was  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  which 
they  could  not  pass  without  boats.  But  every  sign 
seemed  to  favour  the  plan  of  a  junction  with  Ariseus ; 
and  he  therefore  recommended  that  they  should 
inarch  that  night.  His  brother  officers  adopted  both 
his  advice  and  the  precautions  which  he  proposed,  and 
henceforth  by  tacit  consent — the  result  of  their  con- 
viction of  his  superior  discernment  and  skill — they 
acknowledged  him  as  their  chief.  In  the  evening 
after  sunset  they  suffered  a  loss,  which  at  this  junc- 
ture was  deeply  felt.     Miltocythes,  a  Thracian,  de- 
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CHAP,      serted  to  the  King  witli  forty  horse  —  their  whole 
>  cavalry — and  300  Thracian  infantry.     The  rest  ar- 

join  Art-     rived  about  midnight  at  the  camp  of  ArisBus,  and  the 
*"*•  Greek    officers   met   in   his   tent.     After    the  most 

solemn  pledges  of  mutual  good  faith  had  been  inter- 
changed, Cloarchus  asked  him,  whether  he  intended 
to  return  by  the  same,  or  a  different  road.  He  said, 
that  to  take  the  same  was  impossible ;  for  the  desert 
through  which  they  had  marched  for  seventeen  days, 
yielded  no  provisions,  and  they  had  none  to  carry 
with  them ;  they  must  therefore  take  a  more  circui- 
tous route,  on  which  they  might  find  a  supply ;  and 
it  would  be  proper  to  make  some  forced  marches  at 
first,  so  as  to  leave  the  King  two  or  three  days' 
journey  behind  them,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  him  from  ever  overtaking  them. 

With  this  purpose,  which,  by  whatever  words  it 
might  be  disguised,  was,  as  Xenophon  observes,  really 
nothing  else  than  flight,  the  army  began  its  march 
the  next  morning  at  daybreak.  It  was  a  discouraging 
beginning  of  such  an  expedition  as  they  were  now 
undertaking;  for  they  were  more  than  2000  miles 
from  Ephesus  by  the  road  along  which  they  had 
come.  That  which  they  had  now  before  them  was 
certainly  much  longer,  and  traversed  regions  utterly 
unknown  to  them ;  and  they  were  to  enter  upon 
it  with  an  attempt  to  escape  from,  a  superior 
enemy.  But  as  they  crossed  the  plain  of  Babylon 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  making  for  some 
villages  where  they  expected  to  arrive  about  sun- 
set, and  to  find  a  supply  of  provisions,  they  fell  in 
with  some  of  the  beasts  of  burden  belonging  to  the 
royal  army,  and  hence  concluded  that  it  was  not  fer 
off.  Clearchus  however  did  not  think  proper  to  seek 
the  enemy,  as  the  hour  was  late,  and  his  men  fatigued, 
and  in  want  of  food;  but  he  no  less  cautiously 
avoided  the  appearance  of  shunning  an  engagement, 
and  pursuing  his  line  of  march  without  any  deviatioDi 
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alted  for  the  night  at  the  first  villages  he  reached,  chap. 
rhich  he  found  stripped  of  every  thing,  even  to  the  ^^"^"^ 
imber  of  the  houses,  by  the  King's  troops.  The  two 
.miies  were  so  near  each  other  that  the  voices  of  the 
5reeks,  who,  arriving  successively  at  their  halting- 
>lace,  called  out  to  one  another  in  the  dark,  were 
leard  by  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to  decamp  in 
he  night.  At  least  the  next  morning  every  trace  of 
heir  presence  had  disappeared.  But  the  Greeks  too 
vere  disturbed  by  a  nocturnal  panic,  which  however 
vas  allayed  by  a  stratagem  of  Clearchus,  who  ordered 
lis  herald — an  Elean  gifted  with  a  singularly  loud 
roice — to  proclaim  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
)er8on  who  had  let  the  ass  loose  in  the  part  of  the  camp 
chere  the  arms  were  piled. 

The  next  day  clear  proof  appeared  of  the  eflfect 
«rhich  the  approach  of  the  Greeks  had  produced  on 
;be  King.  For  at  daybreak  other  envoys  came  from 
lim,  not  to  demand  their  arms,  but  to  conclude  a 
Tuce.  Clearchus,  who  was  inspecting  his  men,  kept 
ihe  Persian  ministers  waiting,  till  he  had  drawn  up 
lis  forces  so  as  to  present  the  most  imposing  aspect ; 
md  then  came  up  to  give  them  audience,  accompanied 
by  his  colleagues,  in  the  midst  of  a  guard  composed 
y£  the  handsomest  and  best  equipt  soldiers  in  the 
irmy.  After  having  heard  the  proposal  of  the  envoys, 
be  bad  them  tell  their  master,  that  the  Greeks  must 
Bght  before  they  treated ;  they  had  nothing  to  eat, 
EUid  no  one  could  venture  to  propose  a  truce  to  them, 
who. did  not  provide  them  with  a  meal.  With  this 
answer  they  departed,  but  soon  returned — ^thus  clearly 
showing  that  the  King  was  still  near  at  kand — and 
said  that  the  King  consented  to  assign  guides  to  the 
Greeks,  who  should  lead  them  into  plentiful  quarters, 
as  soon  as  they  had  concluded  a  truce  with  him. 
This  proposal  was  joyfully  received ;  but  before  he 
accepted  it,  Clearchus  made  the  envoys  wait,  until 
they  began  to  fear  lest  he  should  change  his  mind. 
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At  last  he  concluded  the  armistice,  and  ordered  the 
guides  to  lead  the  army  to  the  villages  where  it  was 
to  find  provisions.     In  the  way  they  had  to  cross 
several  canals  and  trenches,  too  deep  to  be  forded, 
and  without  bridges.^     Clearchus  suspected  that  they 
had  been  recently  filled  with  water  by  the  King's 
orders — as  it  was  not  now  the  season  for  irrigating 
the  plain — for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  courage  and 
patience  of  the   Greeks,   with   a  spechnen    of   the 
obstacles   which  they  were  to  encounter.     But  the 
palm  trees,  which  grew  near  in  abundance,  supplied 
materials  for  bridges  or  rafts ;  and  Clearchus  roused 
the  exertions  of  the  men  by  his  exhortations  and  ex- 
ample.    With  his  spear  in  one  hand,  and  his  staff  in 
the  other,  he  urged  the  labourers  whose  tasks  seemed 
to  linger,  and  taking  part  in  the  work  with  his  own 
hands,   excited  the  emulation  of  persons  of  greater 
age  and  dignity  to  contribute  their  personal  aid. 
The  impediment  was  thus  surmounted  in  a  manner 
which  tended  to  heighten  the  respect  of  the  barba- 
rians.    The  villages  to  which  they  were  led  were 
found  well  stocked  with  provisions,  especially  com, 
dates,  and  palm  wine. 

Here  they  remained  three  days,  in  the .  course  of 
which  they  received  a  visit  from  Tissaphernes,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  queen's  brother  and  three 
other  Persians,  attended  by  a  numerous  train.  Tissa- 
phernes came  to  assure  them  of  the  friendship  which, 
as  a  neighbour  of  Greece  in  the  place  of  his  ordinary 
residence,  he  felt  for  them,  and  the  sympathy  with 
which  he  had  viewed  their  embarrassing  situation. 
Relying  o»  their  gratitude,  and  on  that  of  their  whole 


>  The  description  which  Xenophon  gives  of  the  country,  as  intersected  by  name- 
rous  ditches  and  canals,  and  abounding  in  palm-trees,  leads  Mr.  Ainswortb  (p.  106.) 
to  believe  that  the  Greeks  were  led  into  the  interior  of  Babylonia,  where  **  almost 
every  village,  neighbouring  some  canal  of  irrigation,  has  its  grove  of  date-trees 
which  to  the  south  of  Babylon  constitute  an  almost  perpetual  forest  along  the  banks 
of  the  river." 
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nation,  he  had  been  exerting  all  the  influence  which  he  chap. 
had  acquired  at  court  by  his  recent  eminent  services,  to 
prevail  on  the  King  to  let  him  conduct  them  home  in 
safety.  The  King  had  promised  to  take  his  request 
into  consideration,  and  in  the  mean  while  had  sent 
him  to  inquire  what  was  the  motive  which  had 
engaged  them  in  their  expedition  against  him.  To 
this  question  he  advised  them  to  send  a  discreet 
answer,  such  as  might  forward  his  intercession  in  their 
behalf.  After  a  private  consultation  with  the  other 
generals,  Clearchus  in  their  name  replied  that  they 
had  not  set  out  with  any  hostile  intentions  against  the 
King,  but  had  been  drawn  into  the  service  of  Cyrus 
Tinder  various  pretences,  and  had  been  induced  to  ac- 
company him,  without  knowing  his  real  object  until 
they  saw  him  in  a  situation,  in  which,  after  the  obliga- 
tions he  had  laid  upon  them,  it  would  have  been  base 
to  abandon  him.  Now  that  he  was  dead,  they  had  no 
wish  either  to  attack  the  King's  throne  or  person,  or 
to  do  any  damage  to  his  territories :  if  they  were  not 
molested,  they  would  return  quietly  home,  but  they 
would  defend  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  from 
aggression.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  endeavour 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  any  one  who  should 
render  them  a  voluntary  service.  Tissaphemes  went 
away  with  this  answer,  and  returning  on  the  third  day 
after,  informed  the  anxious  Greeks,  that  he  had  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  his  petition  from  the  King, 
against  the  opinion  of  many  persons  in  the  council, 
who  had  contended  that  it  was  degrading  to  the  King's 
majesty,  to  sufl^er  men  who  had  endeavoured  to 
dethrone  him  to  escape  with  impunity.  The  terms  conclude  a 
now  offered  to  them  were,  that  they  should  have  a  the  King, 
safe-conduct  to  their  own  country,  and  a  market  on 
the  road  ;  and  that  wherever  none  was  furnished  for 
them  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  such  necessaries 
as  they  could  find ;  that  on  their  part  they  should 
engage  to  do  no  mischief  in  the  King's  territories 
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CHAP,     beyond  the  taking  of  provisions  where  they  found  none 
>  oflTered  for  sale,  and  that  they  should  pay  for  all  that 

they  procured  from  the  market.  These  terms  were 
accepted  by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  treaty  was  ratified 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  Tissaphemes  and  the 
King's  brother-in-law  on  the  one  side,  and  by  all  the 
principal  Greek  officers  on  the  other.  Tissaphernes 
then  departed,  promising,  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
finished  his  preparations  for  his  journey  to  his 
satrapy,  to  return  and  escort  them  to  Greece. 

He  kept  them  waiting  for  him  twenty  days ;  and 
during  this  interval  offers  of  pardon  and  amnesty 
were  made  to  AriaBus  and  his  principal  officers,  which 
produced  a  visible  change  in  his  deportment  toward 
the  Greeks.  Many  of  them  began  to  entertain  sus- 
picions, which  they  communicated  to  Clearchus  and 
the  other  generals,  urging  them  to  wait  no  longer. 
The  King,  they  said,  was  no  doubt  anxious  to  destroy 
them  for  the  sake  of  deterring  all  other  Greeks  from 
similar  undertakings.  He  was  probably  only  in- 
ducing them  to  wait,  that  he  might  have  time  to  collect 
his  scattered  forces,  and  fall  upon  them.  In  the 
mean  while  perhaps  he  was  throwing  up  intrenchments 
to  bar  their  retreat,  which,  if  safely  effected,  would,  as 
he  could  not  but  feel,  expose  him  to  universal  con- 
tempt. 

Clearchus  however  checked  the  impetuosity  of  the 
men.  He  bad  them  reflect  that  the  first  movement 
which  they  made  from  their  present  quarters,  before  the 
return  of  Tissaphemes,  would  be  construed  as  a  breach 
of  the  treaty,  and  a  signal  for  war.  They  would  then 
be  without  provisions,  guides,  or  friends ;  for  Ariseus 
would  inunediately  separate  himself  from  them,  and 
openly  declare  himself  their  enemy.  They  would  have 
to  cross  the  Euphrates  at  least,  if  not  other  great 
rivers,  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  army,  which  could 
easily  bar  their  passage.     And  as  they  had  no  horse, 
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while  the  enemy's  strength  lay  in  cavalry,  victory  chap. 
would  be  of  little  avail  to  them,  defeat  utterly  ruin- 
ous. With  such  advantages  it  seemed  to  him  incre- 
dible, that  the  King,  if  he  was  bent  on  destroying 
them,  should  resort  to  an  act  of  treacherous  perjury, 
which  would  for  ever  ruin  his  credit  among  the  Greeks, 
when  he  might  as  easily  eflfect  his  purpose  by  honour- 
able warfare. 

Tissaphernes  at  length  arrived,  accompanied  by 
Orontes  the  King's  son-in-law,  each  mth  a  body  of 
troops  under  his  command,  and  immediately  began 
the  march.  The  Greeks  found  a  market  regularly 
provided  for  them,  but  they  observed  that  Ariaeus 
kept  dose  to  the  two  other  Persian  chiefs,  and  encamped 
his  forces  along  with  theirs.  This  excited  suspicions 
which  they  took  no  pains  to  conceal ;  they  marched 
apart  from  the  barbarians,  and  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles  from  them.  This  exhibition 
of  their  distrust  roused  hostile  feelings  in  those  who 
were  its  objects,  and  perhaps  were  not  conscious  of 
having  deserved  it.  The  mutual  animosity  thus 
excited  sometimes  found  vent  in  threats  and  blows, 
when  the  foraging  parties  of  the  two  armies  fell  in 
with  one  another ;  and  every  such  meeting  added  to 
its  strength.  The  road  by  which  they  were  led  by 
Tissaphernes,  still  following  a  southerly  direction, 
brought  them  first  within  a  great  rampart,  called  the 
Wall  of  Media  \  built  of  baked  bricks  cemented  with 
asphaltus,  which,  as  they  heard,  stretched  across  the 
plain  for  about  eighty  miles,  and  was  100  feet  high, 
and  twenty  broad.  They  then,  by  bridges  or  boats, 
crossed  two  canals  issuing  from  the  Tigris,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day's  march  arrived  at  a  large  and 
populous  city,  called  Sitace,  less  than  two  miles  from  sitacc 
the  river,  which  was  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.     The 

*  Probablf,  ai  Schneider  conjectures,  on  iii.  4.  11.,  a  woman.  It  may  have 
been  originally  one  of  the  numerous  monuments  asiTil)e(l  to  Seniiramid,  mentioned 
by  StrabOy  xjl  p.  737.  rd  rt  x^fMn-a  &  9)i  leahovai  2tfiipdfu^s,  ird  rc^xn* 
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CHAP,     barbarians  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  and  moved 
i  out  of  sight ;  the  Greeks  encamped  in  the  outskirts 

of  the  town,  and  near  the  edge  of  a  spacious  and 
thickly-wooded  park.^     Here  Xenophon  was  walking 
in  the  evening,  with  his  friend  Proxenus,  when  a  man 
came  up  to  the  outposts,  and  inquired  for  PrOxenus 
or  Clearchus,  for  whom  he  brought  a  message  from 
Ariaeus.     It  was  remarked  that  he  did  not  ask  for 
Meno,  the  guest  and  friend  of  Ariaeus,  though  it  seems 
he  was  in  the  camp.     But  being  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  Proxenus,  he  said  that  he  was  sent  by 
Ariaeus  to  warn  the  Greeks,  that  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  barbarians, 
who  had  a  large  body  of  forces  posted  in  the  park,  and 
that  it  was  also  the  design  of  Tissaphemes  to  break 
down  the  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  so  that  they  might 
be  enclosed  by  the  river  and  its  canals.     This  info^ 
mation  was  immediately  conMnunicated  to  Clearchus, 
who  was  at  first  extremely  alarmed  by  it.     But  one 
of  the  officers  present  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
it  could  be  nothing  but  a  stratagem.    The  two  designs, 
he  observed,  attributed  to  the  enemy  were  not  consist- 
ent with  each  other.    If  Tissaphemes  meant  to  attack 
them,  he  would  not  destroy  the  bridge,  which  would 
be  useful  to  him  should  he  be  defeated,  and  could  be 
of  no  service  to  them  if  he  was  victorious.     This  re- 
mark opened  the  eyes  of  Clearchus  to  the  enemy's  real 
object.     He  questioned  the  envoy  of  Ariaeus  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  region  where  the  Greeks  were  encamped, 
and  learnt  that  it  was  an  island  formed  by  the  Tigris 
and  its  canals,  highly  fertile,  and  containing  many 
villages  and  several  flourishing  towns.    It  became  evi- 
dent that  Tissaphemes  was  apprehensive  lest  the  Greeks, 
attracted  by  the  advantages  which  it  oflfered,  should 

>  Mr.  Ainsworth  believes  that  Tissaphemes  led  the  Greeks  about  tbirt7<-fliz  milM 
by  Sipheirah,  at  which  point  he  turned  round  and  conducted  them  through  the  wall 
into  Sitace,  thus  leaving  them  in  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  reUtions  of  that 
fertile  province  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  p.  109. 
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choose  to  remain  and  settle  there,  and  had  therefore  chap. 
endeavoured  to  scare  them  away  from  it,  by  a 
stratagem  like  that  by  which  Themistocles  was  said 
to  have  hurried  Xerxes  away  from  Greece.  It  was  Passage  of 
nevertheless  deemed  advisable  to  secure  the  bridge,  * 
which  they  crossed  the  next  morning  with  great 
caution,  as  a  report  was  spread  that  Tissaphemes 
meant  to  attack  them  during  the  passage.  But  this 
report  proved  as  groundless  as  the  message  of  Ariaeus. 
No  enemy  appeared  during  the  whole  time,  except 
Glous,  one  of  the  officers  of  Cyrus,  with  a  few 
attendants,  who  was  evidently  watching  their  move- 
ments, and  rode  away  as  soon  as  he  saw  them 
beginning  to  go  over.  They  then  proceeded  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  At  Opis,  a  large  town  on 
the  Physcus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  they 
met  a  half-brother  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  on  his  way 
from  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  with  a  numerous  army, 
which  he  had  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  King.  He 
halted  to  view  the  passage  of  the  Greeks,  which 
Clearchus  ordered  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  barbarian  spectators,  making  them  defile  in  a 
column,  two  abreast,  and  lengthening  the  time  of  the 
march  by  frequent  stoppages.  Some  Median  villages 
belonging  to  Parysatis  were  abandoned  to  the  Greeks 
by  Tissaphemes  to  be  plundered,  Xenophon  says,  by 
way  of  insult  to  the  memory  of  Cyrus.  But  as  the 
affront  and  the  injury  were  offered  immediately  to  the 
queen-mother,  whose  formidable  resentment  Tissa- 
phemes could  scarcely  have  wished  wantonly  to 
provoke,  we  might  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
his  real  object  was  to  point  it  against  the  Greeks. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Zabatus  (the  greater  Zab)  they 
halted  for  three  days.  They  had  now  been  marching 
nineteen  days  in  company  with  Tissaphemes,  and  no 
material  ground  of  complaint  had  occurred  between 
them.     Nevertheless  the  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  had 
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not  subsided,  and  Clcarchus,  who  placed  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  satrap's  intentions,  resolved  to  try  who- 
ther  more  friendly  feelings  might  not  be  produced  by 
mutual  explanations.  He  therefore  sent  to  request 
an  inter\dew  with  Tissaphernes;  it  was  readily  granted. 
He  came,  he  said,  convinced  that  there  was  no  found- 
ation for  the  suspicions  which  some  of  the  Greeks 
entertained  of  Tissaphernes ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
those  which  Tissaphernes  expressed,  rather  indeed  by 
his  actions  than  his  words,  of  the  Greeks  were  utterly 
groundless,  he  wished  to  remove  them  by  a  clear  ex- 
posure of  their  unreasonableness.  Even  if  his  country- 
men were  regardless  of  the  divine  wrath^  which  they 
would  incur  by  su^h  a  breach  of  faith  as  Tissaphernes 
seenied  to  apprehend^  a  sense  of  their  own  interest  wovld 
be  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  it.  For  to  whom  but 
Tissaphernes  had  they  to  look  for  the  supply  of  their 
daily  wants^  and  for  the  means  of  surmounting  the 
vanous  obstacles  which  they  had  to  encounter.  If  they 
shotdd  succeed  in  any  hostile  design  against  him,  what 
would  they  have  done  but  depnve  themselves  of  their 
most  valuable  friendy  of  the  man  who  sheltered  th^mfrom 
the  King's  enmity  ?  For  his  own  part^  all  his  hopes  of 
fortune  depended  on  the  favour  of  Tissapha^ie^^  who 
was  able  to  gratify  all  the  desires  by  which  he  had  been 
draion  into  the  service  of  Cynis.  But  there  were  equally 
strong  reasons^  which  he  believed  must  make  Tissa- 
phernes umviUing  to  forfeit  the  good-will  of  t/ie  Greek 
army.  It  would  be  able^  if  it  returned  safe^  to  rid  him  of 
the  troublesome  neighbours^  such  as  the  Mysia^is  and  Pi- 
sidiansy  who  invested  his  province ;  or  it  might  enable 
him  to  quell  the  revolted  Egyptians :  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  services  which  he  could  render  to  his  master. 
With  thin  force  at  his  command^  ivhich^  if  it  should  owe 
its  safe  return  to  his  protection^  woidd  sei^e  him  not 
as  mere  mercenaries  but  with  all  the  zeal  of  gratitude^ 
he  might  make  hiinself  feared  by  all  his  neighbours. 
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Clcarchus  thought  it  so  astonishing  that,  with  such    ^^^.^j 
motives  for  confidence,  he  should  distrust  the  Greeks, 
that  there  was  nothing  he  more  desired  to  know  than 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  instilled  such  strange 
suspicions  into  his  mind. 

Tissaphemes  in  reply  expressed  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  at  seeing  that  Clearchus  took  so  just  a  view  of 
his  own  interests ;  and  begged  him  to  reflect  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  suspicions  conceived  by  the  Greeks, 
whether  ^y\th  regard  to  the  King  or  to  himself.  If  it 
was  the  King's  wish  to  destroy  them^  could  they  suppose 
iliat  hs  tras  at  a  loss  for  means — unth  so  many  troops 
for  every  kind  of  icarfare  at  his  command  —  or  for 
opportunities^  during  a  march  in  tchich  they  had  so 
many  plains  to  traverse,  so  many  mountain-passes  to 
penetrate,  so  many  rivers  to  cross,  some  of  which  they 
would  be  unable  to  pass,  not  only  against  his  will,  but 
without  his  help?  But  if  they  considered  themselves 
safe  from  all  open  attacks,  even  under  su>ch  disadvan- 
tages,  woidd  not  fire  still  do  its  office  ?  Would  it  not 
be  easy  for  the  King  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country 
round  tliem,  and,  without  risking  a  man,  to  let  famine 
fight  his  battle  1  Wa^  it  credible  that,  with  such  resources 
at  his  disposal,  he  should  prefer  a  course  which  wotdd 
be  impious  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  infamous  in  the  eyes 
of  men  ? — one  to  which  none  but  the  vilest  of  mankind 
could  be  reduced  by  the  hardest  necessity?  Perhaps 
however  they  might  say :  If  the  King  has  us  in  his 
power,  why  has  he  not  already  destroyed  us  ?  It  was 
to  the  influence  of  Tissaphemes  they  owed  their  safety, 
to  his  desire  of  establishing  a  claim  upon  their  gratitude, 
and  thus  of  securing  the  advantages  which  Clearchus 
himself  had  pointed  out,  together  with  one  ivhich  he  had 
not  mentioned,  but  which  any  one  might  enjoy  with  such 
a  body  of  auxiliaries  —  a  spirit  as  erect  as  the  King's 
tiara. 

These  arguments   convinced  Clearchus ;  for  they 
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CHAP,  were  not  only  in  themselves  extremely  specious,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  as  the  -wily  Persian  perhajjs 
knew,  they  were  his  own.  He  declared  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  only  anxious  for  the  punishment 
of  the  persons  whose  calumnious  insinuations  had  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  parties  so  closely  united  by 
their  common  interest.  Tissaphemes  declared  himself 
willing  to  gratify  this  wish,  and  promised,  if  he  would 
bring  all  his  principal  officers  before  him,  to  point 
out  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
Clearchus  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  engaged  at 
the  same  time  to  make  the  like  disclosure  as  to  the 
source  of  his  own.  Tissaphemes  now  detained  him 
to  supper,  and  loaded  him  with  marks  of  kindness  and 
respect ;  so  that  he  returned  to  the  camp  the  next 
morning  with  the  most  agreeable  impressions  of  the 
satrap's  disposition  toward  liim,  and  called  upon  aU 
his  officers  to  accompany  him  to  the  proposed  inter- 
view, that  the  authors  of  the  calumnies  which  had 
done  so  much  mischief,  might  be  detected,  and  pun- 
ished, as  traitors  to  the  army. 

There  were  even  among  the  common  soldiers  some 
who  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  st^p,  and  who,  as  soon 
as  the  intentions  of  Clearchus  became  known,  expos- 
tulated vnih  him  on  the  imprudence  of  committing  all 
their  officers  to  the  power  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  treating  as  a  covert  enemy.  He  would 
probably  not  have  been  blind  to  that  which  they  dis- 
cerned so  clearly,  if  his  judgment  had  not  been  per- 
verted by  two  selfish  motives :  resentment  and  ambi- 
tion, lie  had  persuaded  himself  that  Meno,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  his  enemy  and  his  rival,  was  the  person 
who  liad  traduced  him  to  Aria3us  and  Tissaphemes, 
for  the  ])urpose  of  supplanting  him.  He  hoped  to 
Avitness  the  shame  and  punishment  of  his  adversary, 
and  to  establish  himself  in  the  undivided  command  of 
the  unny,  and  therefore  disregai-ded  all  the  remon 
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strances  of  his  disinterested  counsellors.  But  he  chap. 
could  not  prevail  on  more  than  four  of  the  generals 
and  tAventy  of  the  inferior  officers  to  attend  him.  The 
generals  were  Proxenus,  Meno,  Agias  an  Arcadian, 
and  Socrates  the  Achaean.  When  they  came  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Tissaphernes,  the  five  generals  were 
admitted  within,  and  the  subalterns  remained  at  the 
door  ;  they  were  followed  by  about  200  of  the  private 
soldiers,  who  came  either  for  the  sake  of  the  market, 
or  attracted  by  curiosity.  Ere  long  a  signal  was  Arrest  of 
given,  upon  which  the  generals  were  arrested,  and  ^nerai*. 
a  massacre  was  begun  among  their  countr}^men  who 
accompanied  them.  At  the  same  time  a  squadron 
of  barbarian  cavalry  was  seen  scouring  the  plain,  and 
ctitting  doAvn  every  Greek  who  fell  in  their  wa3\ 
The  Greeks,  who  beheld  this  movement  from  their 
camp,  were  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
it.  But  it  was  soon  .explained  to  them  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian,  who  came  up  severely 
wounded,  and  related  all  that  had  happened. 

The  Greeks  ran  to  their  arms  in  consternation, 
apprehending  that  the  enemy  would  immediately  fall 
upon  them.  None  however  appeared  but  Ariaeus  and 
two  other  generals  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Cyrus,  and,  as  the  Greeks  were  informed  by  their  in- 
terpreter, a  brother  of  Tissaphernes,  with  about  300 
Persian  cuirassiers.  The  chiefs,  having  drawn  near, 
desired  that  some  Greek  officer  should  come  forward 
and  listen  to  the  message  which  they  had  brought 
from  the  King.  Upon  this  two  of  the  remaining 
generals,  Cleanor  and  Sophaenetus,  advanced  duly 
guarded,  accompanied  by  Xenophon,  who  was  anxious 
to  learn  some  tidings  of  his  friend  Proxenus.  When 
they  were  within  hearing,  Ariaeus  informed  them  that 
(^learchus,  having  been  convicted  of  perjury  and 
breach  of  treaty,  had  been  punished  with  death  ;  but 
that  Proxenus  and  Meno,  who  had  revealed  his  treach- 
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CHAP,     ery,  were  in  high  honour.     The  King  now  requiivd 
xxxui.    ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  army  to  surrender  their  arms,  which, 

as  they  had  before  belonged  to  his  subject  Cynis,  he 
now  claimed  as  his  own.  Cleanor,  answering  in  the 
name  of  his  colleagues,  addressed  AriaBus  and  the  other 
friends  of  Cyrus  vnth  the  bitterest  reproaches.  Ariajus 
attempted  to  vindicate  himself  by  repeating  the  charge 
against  Clearchus.  Xenophon  then  observed  that  if 
Clearchus  was  guilty  of  the  offences  imputed  to  him, 
he  had  no  doubt  suffered  justly.  But  since  Proxenus 
and  Meno  had  conferred  an  obligation  on  the  Persians, 
it  was  reasonable  that  they  should  be  restored  to  their 
troops ;  for,  as  they  had  shown  themselves  the  friends 
of  both  parties,  both  might  expect  benefit  from  their 
counsels.  The  Persians,  after  a  long  conference 
among  themselves,  departed  without  returning  any 
answer. 
Their  (bte.  Xcuophou  adds  but  very  few  particulars  as  to  the 
fate  of  Clearchus  and  his  fellow-prisoners.  The  anec- 
dotes related  by  Plutarch  from  Ctesias  and  other 
writers  are  of  doubtful  credit.  But  it  seems  certain 
that  neither  Clearchus  nor  any  of  his  companions  were 
immediately  put  to  death,  but  were  carried  to  court, 
and  that  they  were  kept  for  some  time  in  custody. 
During  this  interval  Parj^satis,  who  regarded  them 
with  good-will  as  friends  of  her  best  beloved  son,  is 
said  to  have  exerted  all  her  influence  to  save  their 
lives.  But  her  efforts  were  counteracted  by  her  rival 
Statira,  the  favourite  queen  of  Artaxerxes,  whose 
suit,  as  it  happened  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  his 
own  inclination,  was  on  this  occasion  preferred  ;  and 
all  the  generals,  except  Meno,  lost  their  heads.  Xeno- 
phon, who  describes  Meno's  character  in  a  strain  of 
satirical  invective,  mentions  the  exception  made  in 
his  favour,  apparently  to  confirm  a  suspicion  whicli 
he  elsewhere  insinuates,  that  Meno  was  privy  to  the 
treachery  of  Tissaphemes.     Ctesias  distinctly  charged 
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him  with  this  baseness ;  aiid  we  may  easily  believe,  if  chap. 
he  was  such  a  man  as  Xenophon  represents,  that  he  ^"""^^^' 
was  quite  capable  of  it.  It  is  not  so  clear  in  what 
way  he  could  have  promoted  the  success  of  the  stra- 
tagem^ ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
suggested  it :  the  credit  of  the  invention  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  Tissaphemes  alone.  Meno  however  was 
spared — Avhatever  may  have  been  the  motive — only 
to  be  reserved  for  a  death  of  lingering  torture,  such 
as  we  scarcely  hear  of  anywhere  but  in  the  court 
chronicles  of  ancient  Persia;  for  it  lasted  a  whole  year.  ^ 
This  refinement  of  cruelty  seems  to  indicate  the  inter- 
vention of  Parysatis ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  she 
obtained  permission  to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  him 
as  a  compensation  for  the  disappointment  she  had 
suflFered  in  her  contest  Avith  Statira.  * 

'  Ctesias,  though  be  confims  Xenophon*8  suspicions  of  Meno,  was  so  ill  informed 
about  the  particulars,  as  to  relate,  that  through  Meno's  arts  Clearcbus  was  compelled 
by  the  army,  though  he  himself  distrusted  Tissaphemes,  to  put  himself  in  his 
power. 

'  Xenophon*s  expression,  alKtoBtls  ivuanhv,  means  something  more  than  kept  in 
wrtiehed  camjinemtnt  a  full  year, 

'  Tet  the  silence  of  Ctcsias  —  for  it  seems  clear  flrom  the  extract  of  Phottus, 
e.  60.,  compared  with  Flut  Artax.  18.,  that  he  only  related  that  Meno  was  not  put 
to  death  with  the  other  genends-—  throws  cousidcrmUe  doubt  on  the  fact 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Condition  of  the  Greeks, — Xenophon, — His  Dream, —  Election 
of  new  Generals,  —  Xenophon^ s  Speech, — Passage  of  the 
Zahatus, —  The  Greeks  attacked  by  Mithridates, — March 
through  Media,  — Enter  the  Carduchian  Territory,  —  March 
through  Armenia.  —  First  View  of  the  Sea. —  Transactions 
at  Trapezus, — At  Cerasus, — At  Cotyora, —  They  arrive 
at  Sinope,  —  Proceedings  at  Heraclea, — At  Port  Calpe, — 
Xenophon^ s  Project,  —  The  Greeks  arrive  at  Byzantium,  — 
Cceratades,  —  The  Cyreans  taken  into  the  Spartan  Service, 
— Consequences  of  the  Expedition,  —  Fortunes  of  Xenophon, 

CHAP.  The  despondency  with  which  the  Greeks  viewed  the 
',  situation  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  loss  of  their 
Condition  generals,  can  only  be  estimated,  if  we  consider  not 
only  its  real  dangers,  but  the  reluctance  with  wliich 
they  had  been  induced  to  follow  Cyrus  on  to  the 
goal  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  opinion  which  Clear- 
chus  himself  had  expressed,  on  the  desperate  difficulty 
of  making  good  their  retreat  against  the  will  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  just  given  such  a  proof  of  his  impla- 
cable hostility,  as  utterly  precluded  all  further  at- 
tempts at  negotiation,  and  all  possibility  of  compro- 
mise. On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
loss  which  had  been  actually  sustained  through  the 
perfidy  of  Tissaphemes  might  be  looked  upon  as 
confined  to  the  person  of  Clearchus.  Yet  this  loss 
might  well  seem  irreparable.  For  he  was  the  only 
man  who  had  hitherto  displayed  the  abilities  and 
acquirements  requisite  for  the  station  which  he  had 
filled  among  his  colleagues,  whose  deference  was  a 
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tacit  acknowledgment  of  their  own  incapacity.  Even  chap. 
he  had  despaired  of  conducting  them  home  in  defiance  ,  ^"""^\ 
of  the  Persian  power.  They  were  now  in  the  case 
which  he  had  described,  left,  at  the  distance  of  at 
least  1200  miles  from  Greece,  without  provisions, 
without  guides,  without  a  single  horseman,  to  find 
and  fight  their  way  through  an  enemy's  country, 
across  unfordable  rivers,  with  a  hostile  army  watch- 
ing their  movements,  and  ready  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  falling  upon  them  with  advantage ;  and 
beside  all  this,  they  were  without  a  chief.  The  night 
which  followed  this  change  in  their  prospects  was,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  with  most  of  them,  a  sleep- 
less one.  Few  could  find  heart  to  taste  food,  or 
light  a  fire ;  and  many,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
ordinary  resting-place  near  their  arms,  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  wherever  else  they  chanced  to 
be — not  to  sleep,  but  to  call  up  the  images  of  their 
homes,  parents,  wives,  and  children,  whom  they  no 

longer  expected  ever  to  see  again.  — 

Hope  however  was  not  universally  stifled,  and  the  xenophon. 
emergency  called  forth  a  man — such  as  among  10,000 
Greeks  could  scarcely  ever  have  been  wanting — en- 
dowed with  all  the  qualities  needed  for  meeting  it. 
Xenophon,  the  Athenian,  whose  name  has  already 
occurred  more  than  once  in  our  narrative,  had  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  as  a  private  adventurer,  without 
any  military  rank.  He  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
youth  at  Athens,  in  familiar  and  habitual  intercourse 
with  Socrates,  who,  struck,  it  is  said,  by  his  promising 
physiognomy,  had  drawn  him,  by  a  gentle  constraint, 
into  his  society.  It  was  probably  at  Athens  also  that 
he  had  formed  his  intimacy  with  Proxenus,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Gorgias,  and  may  have  been 
d^a^vn  to  Athens  by  pursuits  congenial  to  those  of  his 
Athenian  friend.  Proxenus,  after  he  had  eutei'od 
the  service  of  Cyrus,  wrote  from  the  court  of  Sardis 
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iAiAv.  to  Xenophon,  offerinff  to  introduce  him  to  the  prince, 
whose  favour  he  said  he  himself  valued  above  any 
thing  that  his  country  had  to  offer.  Such  an  invi- 
tation would  have  had  powerful  attractions  for  a 
man  of  adventurous  spirit,  even  if  he  was  strongly 
attached  to  his  native  city.  To  Xenophon  perhaps 
the  most  tempting  part  of  the  prospect  was  a  long 
absence  from  Athens,  or  a  permanent  settlement  in 
a  foreign  land.  He  seems — though  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously— to  have  determined  on  accepting  the  pro- 
])osal  of  Proxenus,  when  he  communicated  it  to 
Socrates,  as  if  for  his  advice.  Socrates  was  imme- 
diately struck  with  the  effect  which  such  a  step  was 
likely  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  who 
could  not,  without  some  feelings  of  jealousy,  see  one 
of  their  citizens  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  patronage 
of  the  man  who  had  shown  himself  their  implacable 
enemy,  and  had  been  the  chief  author  of  their  late 
calamities  and  degradation.  It  seems  however  that 
he  did  not  otherwise  attempt  to  dissuade  liis  young 
friend  from  following  the  bent  of  his  inclination 
than  by  pointing  to  these  consequences,  and  by 
advising  that  before  he  decided,  he  should  consult 
the  Delphic  oracle,  which  by  its  authority  might 
either  put  an  end  to  the  project,  or  give  a  better 
colour  to  the  proceeding.  Xenophon  however,  in- 
stead of  submitting  his  plan  to  the  decision  of  the 
oracle,  only  inquired  about  the  religious  ceremonies 
by  which  the  adventure  which  he  meditated  might 
be  brought  to  a  happy  issue.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  Socrates  gently  censured  his  disciple  for  having 
shown  more  concern  about  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise than  about  its  expediency  or  fitness,  but  op- 
posed no  further  hinderance  to  it ;  and  Xenophon, 
having  observed  the  rites  which  the  oracle  had  pre- 
scribed, embarked  for  Asia,  and  found  Proxenus  at 
Sardis,  with  the  troops  which  he  had  collected  for 
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the  pretended  expedition  against  the  Pisidians,  and     c"ap. 
on  the  point  of  setting  out.     Proxenus  introduced  > 


him  to  Cyrus,  and  both  pressed  him  to  accompany 
them  on  their  march  ;  the  prince  assuring  him  that 
he  should  be  at  Uberty  to  depart  as  soon  as  the 
expedition  was  ended.  We  must  believe  that  he  was 
deceived  by  the  professions  of  Cyrus,  since  he  asserts 
it  himself.  He  does  not  inform  us  when  the  truth, 
which  had  from  the  beginning  been  evident  to  Tissa- 
phemcs,  first  dawned  upon  his  mind.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  army  in  Cilicia,  when  no  further  doubt  could 
remain  as  to  the  prince's  intentions,  he  was  according 
to  his  own  account  one  of  those  whom  a  sense  of 
honour  induced  reluctantly  to  proceed.  The  expe- 
dition was  perhaps  in  no  respect  more  useful  to  him 
than  in  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  studying 
the  character  of  Cyrus — one  of  that  class  which  he 
especially  admired — and  the  time  had  now  come  for 
applying  the  lessons  ^vith  which  his  observations  had 
furnished  him. 

He  had  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  gloomy  reflec-  His  dream, 
tions,  such  as  occupied  the  minds  of  most  of  his 
comrades,  and  having  at  length  dropt  into  a  short 
slumber,  saw  a  dream  such  as  might  naturally  occur 
to  a  Greek  who,  like  Xenophon,  was  deeply  conversant 
with  the  interpretation  of  omens.  According  to  the 
rules  of  divination,  as  he  himself  expounds  them,  it 
was  of  an  ambiguous  aspect,  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  on  this  very  account  the  impression  which  it  left 
upon  his  mind,  when  he  awoke,  proved  that  it  was 
immediately  sent  by  the  god,  from  whom,  according 
to  the  Homeric  theology,  all  dreams  proceeded.^ 
When  the  consciousness  of  his  condition  returned,  he 
began  to  reflect,  that  it  was  one  wh.c  .  demanded 
instant  and  strenuous  exertion.     His  first  thought 

'  KcU  yap  r  uvap  4k  Ai6s  iati. 
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CHAP,  was:  Why  do  I  keep  lying  here^  while  Oie  night  m 
wearing  away^  when  the  enemy  may  he  expected  to  fall 
upon  us  at  daybreak?  We  are  threatened  with  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  death  that  the  revenge  of  a 
timid  adversary  can  inflict ;  and  yet  no  one  is  making 
any  preparations  for  resistance.  If  I  wait  far  another 
more  experienced  general  to  step  forward^  the  season  for 
action  will  have  parsed  by. 

His  resolution  was  immediately  formed ;  he  rose, 
and  called  together  the  officers  of  Proxenus,  and 
addressed  them.  After  having  pointed  out  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils  which  they  had  to  apprehend,  unless 
some  provision  were  made  without  delay  for  their 
defence,  he  dexterously  turned  their  attention  to 
another  more  animating  view  of  their  situation. 
Ever  since  they  had  concluded  the  treaty  mth  Tissa- 
phemesj  he  had  observed  with  envy  and  regret  the  rich 
possessions  of  the  barbarians^  and  had  lamented  that  his 
comrades  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  obligation  of 
abstaining  from  the  good  things  which  they  constantly 
saw  within  their  reach j  except  so  far  as  they  were  able 
to  purchase  a  taste  of  them  at  an  expense  ichich  he  had 
feared  would  soon  exhaust  their  scanty  means.  This 
abstinence  they  had  religiously  observed;  but  the  perfidy 
of  their  enemies  hadtiow  released  them  from  the  restraint 
which  they  had  imposed  on  themselves;  and  the  ti'eamires 
tchich  they  had  coveted^  but  had  scruptdously  forborne  to 
touchy  ivoidd  henceforth  be  the  fair  prizes  of  their  valour. 
The  gods  J  whom  their  enemies  had  provoked  by  their  per- 
jury^ tcouldbe  the  arbiters  of  the  contest^  for  which  beside 
they  were  better  prepared^  both  in  the  training  of  their 
bodies  and  the  temper  of  their  spirits^  than  their  antago- 
nists.— Perhaps  ichile  he  spoke^  these  thoughts  had 
occurred  to  some  of  their  comrades.  He  thei*efore 
exhorted'  them  not  to  wait  until  they  were  called  upon  by 
others^  but  to  take  the  leady  and  aspire  to  a  glorious  pre- 
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minence  among  their  fellows.     For  himself,  fie  was     chap. 
eadi/  to  folloio  any  leader  whom  they  might  appoint ;  \ 

ut  he  would  not  pkad  his  age  as  an  excuse  for  shrink- 
ig  from  the  foremost  post  ^,  if  they  chose  to  place  him 
\ere. 

His  hearers,  with  one  exception,  unanimously  re- 
uested  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  The  only 
issentient  voice  was  that  of  one  Apollonides,  whose 
ccent  seemed  to  betoken  a  Boeotian  origin.  He  said 
bat  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  saving  themselves,  otherwise 
ban  by  the  King's  good  pleasure.  And  he  was  pro- 
eeding  to  expatiate  on  the  difficulties  of  their  position, 
'hen  he  was  interrupted  by  Xenophon,  who  indig- 
antly  reminded  him,  that,  when  they  openly  defied 
be  King,  he  had  sued  for  a  truce,  but  those  of  their 
umber  who  placed  themselves  at  his  mercy  had  been 
itilessly  massacred.  A  man  who  could  learn  nothing 
roTCi  such  experience,  ought  no  longer  to  be  admitted 
mong  them ;  and  he  advised  that  they  should  depose 
im,  as  a  disgrace  to  Greece,  from  his  command,  and 
se  him  as  a  beast  of  burden.  It  was  now  made 
no^vn,  by  one  who  had  noticed  that  the  ears  of 
ipollonides  had  been  pierced  after  the  Lydian  fashion, 
bat  he  was  no  more  a  Greek  by  birth  than  in  soul ; 
nd  he  was  ignominiously  expelled.  The  rest  proceed- 
(3  in  a  body  to  assemble  all  the  officers  of  their  own 
r  of  higher  rank  in  the  army.  It  was  near  midnight 
rhen  they  were  brought  together;  their  number 
mounted  to  about  a  hundred.  The  eldest  officer  of 
le  division  of  Proxenus,  having  briefly  stated  the 
bject  of  the  meeting,  called  upon  Xenophon  to  repeat 
'hat  he  had  said.  Xenophon  reminded  the  assembly, 
lat  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  entirely  depended 
ri  the   conduct  which  they  might  pursue   in   this 

'  OJ  irpo^cur/^o/xoi  r^v  r}Kuciay.     On  Xenophon 's  age  at  the  time  of  the  expedU 
m  the  reader  may  consult  a  paper  in  the  Philological  Mujscum,  l  p.  607.  foil. 
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CHAP,     eventful  crisis.  ^     The  eyes  of  the  common  soldiers  were 
fixed  on  them ;  the  influence  of  their  example  woidd  be 
felt  throughout  the  ranksj  to  infuse  either  despondency    ' 
or  courage  into  every  bosom.     Their  superior  station^    | 
as   it  conferred   peculiar  advantages^    imposed  more 
arduous  duties^  and  obliged  them  to  watch  and  labour 
in  behalf  of  those  who  were  placed  under  them.     Their    \ 
first  care  should  be  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  had    \ 
been  made  by  the  massacre.    It  would  then  be  expedient 
to  assemble  their  men^  and  to  endeavour  to  raise  their    I 
drooping  spirits.     For  this  purpose  it  would  be  proper    j 
to  divert  their  minds  from  gloomy  forebodings  to  thoughts  ., 
of  action.     It  was  not  on  numbers^  or  brute  strength^ 
but  on  the  manly  spirit  of  the  combatants  that  victory    , 
depended ;  and  he  had  observed^  that  in  war  tJiose  who 
were  most  chary  of  their  lives  seldom  survived  those 
Election      ^^^  '^^^^  willing  to  meet  an  honourable  death.   Cheiriso 
®^  "t]Jl.       phus  seconded  this  proposal,  and  they  immediately  pro-    j 
ceeded  to  the  election.     Timasion,  a  native  of  Dar-    | 
danus,  was  chosen  in  the  room  of  Clearchus,  Socrates 
was  succeeded  by  Xanthicles,  an  Achaean,  Cleanor  by 
Agius,  Meno  by  Philesius,  an  Achaean.     Xenophon 
himself  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  his  friend 
Proxenus. 

The  election  was  scarcely  over,  before  day  began  to 
dawn  ;  and  after  the  sentinels  had  been  relieved,  the 
men  were  called  to  a  general  assembly.  They  were 
first  addressed  by  Cheirisophus,  who  only  spoke  of 
the  loss  they  had  suffered  in  the  death  of  their  officers 
and  comrades;  of  the  friendless  condition  in  which  they 
were  left  by  the  desertion  of  Ariaeus ;  of  the  doom 
which  awaited  them  if  they  should  fall  into  the  power 
of  tlieir  enemies  ;  and  hence  took  occasion  to  exhort 
them  to  make  up  their  minds  for  victory  or  a  glorious 

*  Meyurrov  tx*^*  KQip6»,     Schneider's  opinion,  that  these  words  refer  to  the 
iiriKaJipioi  mentioned  Cyrop.  in.  3.  12.,  seems  to  the  last  degree  improbable. 
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death.    He  was  followed  in  a  similar  strain  by  Cleanor,     chap. 

•  XXXIV 

who  dwelt  upon  the  perfidy  of  the  King  and  Tissa-  ^ 
phemes,  and  the  baseness  of  Ariaeus,  as  motives  which 
should  induce  them  to  place  no  trust  in  the  faith  of 
the  barbarians,  but  to  meet  their  fate,  whatever  it 
might  l)e,  with  swords  in  their  hands. 

Xenophon  rose  next.  He  had  equipped  himself  as  xenophon'i 
gallantly  as  possible  for  the  occasion,  thinking,  he  *^^^^ 
sa}'8,  that,  whether  he  was  destined  to  victory  or 
to  death,  it  became  him  to  meet  either  event  in  his 
fairest  array ;  and  no  doubt  designing  to  impress  the 
spectators  with  the  same  sentiment.  His  language 
also  breathed  hope  and  confidence.  Taking  up  the 
topic  on  which  Cleanor  had  insisted,  he  observed 
that  they  would  indeed  have  cause  for  despondency, 
if  they  thought  of  entering  into  any  fresh  treaties 
with  the  barbarians ;  but  if  it  was  their  purpose  to 
avenge  their  murdered  friends,  and  to  wage  inter- 
minable war  with  the  assassins,  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  hope  for  the  happiest  issue.  His  harangue 
was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  an  omen,  which  a 
modern  historian  can  scarcely  mention  with  gra- 
vity, but  which,  ever  since  the  time  of  Homer,  had 
been  regarded  by  all  religious  Greeks  as  an  intimation 
of  the  divine  blessing.  One  of  the  soldiers  chanced 
to  sneeze ;  his  comrades  with  one  accord  adored  the 
god,  who  had  sent  the  auspicious  sound;  and  the 
speaker  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  interrup- 
tion. He  proposed  that,  since  in  the  midst  of  their 
consultations  on  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  they 
had  been  cheered  Avith  such  an  augury  —  which  could 
only  proceed  from  Zeus  the  Deliverer  —  they  should 
join  in  a  vow  of  a  thanksgiving-sacrifice  to  this  god, 
to  be  offered  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive  on  a  friend- 
ly soil.  The  vow  was  solemnly  made ;  a  pa^an  was 
sung  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  orator  pro- 
ceeded. 
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CHAP.         The  hopes  of  which  he  liad  spoken  rested  mainly  on 
their  assurance  of  the  divine  favour^  which  the  enemy 
had  forfeited  by  his  impious   treachery ;  next  on  the 
trophies   which   their  forefathers  had  raised  over  the 
countless  hosts  of  their  barbarian  invaders^  and  of  which 
they  had  already  shown  themselves  worthy^  when  tfiey 
encountered  and  defeated  the  multitudes  which  Arta- 
xerxes  arrayed  against  them  at  Cunaxa.    They  were  then 
fighting  for  Cyrus ;  they  would  now  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory  for  themselves.     They  then  met  an  unttned  foe ; 
they  had  now  experience  to  add  confidence  to   their 
courage.    They  had  indeed  been  deserted  by  Ariceus  and 
his  troops ;  but  it  was  better  for  them  that  men  capable 
of  such  baseness  should  be  found  in  the  enemy's  ranks 
than  by  their  side.     It  was  true^  they  were  deficient  in 
cavalry ;  but  all  that  this  amounted  to  wa^j  that  the 
enemy  was  better  provided  with  the  means  of  flight 
Hereafter  Tissaphemes  would  no  longer  be  their  guide, 
nor  would  the  King  furnish  them  with  a  market.     But 
let  them  consider  whether  they  should  not  be  safer  unth 
guides  such  as  they  might  easily  fndj  who  would  be 
answerable  to  them  for  their  fidelity  with  their  liveSj  than 
with  one  who  was  continually  meditating  their  destruction; 
and  whether  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  mare  abun- 
dant supplies  when  they  took  what  they  could  seizcj  than 
when  they  were  obliged  to  content  tfiemselves  unth  what 
they  were  able  to  pay  for.     It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  diffi^culties  of  their  position  were 
increased^  because  they  had  been  induced  to  cross  the 
Tigris^  and  had  thus  placed  it  between   them    and 
Greece.     As  they  advanced  toward  its  head,  they  would 
find  it  dwindle  to  a  brook,  which  they  might  ford  with- 
out  wetting  their  knees.     But  even  if  they  should  be 
hemmed  in  by  impassable  rivers,  and  be  left  tvithout  a 
guide,  there  would  still  be  no  cause  for  despondency. 
They  knew   how  many  independent  nations,  like  the 
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ifysianSj  the  PisidianSj  and  the  Lycaonians^  whose  chap. 
country  they  had  themselves  traversed^  maintained  them- 
selves within  the  King's  dominio7iSj  in  defiance  of  his 
authority  J  and  in  the  possession  of  many  fair  cities.  If 
any  of  those  tribes — as  the  MysianSj  with  whom  a 
Greek  would  not  think  it  honourable  to  be  compared^ — 
were  tciHing  to  quit  the  King^s  territory^  he  would  no 
doubt  gladly  furnish  them  with  guides ^  pave  a  highway 
for  their  retreat^  and  give  them  hostages  for  their  safety. 
And  he  would  assuredly  be  overjoyed  to  do  as  much  for 
the  Greeks^  if  instead  of  betraying  their  anxiety  to  re- 
turn homCj  they  intimated  an  inclination  to  stay  and 
settle  in  his  empire.  Xenophon's  only  fear  was^  lest^  if 
they  should  begin  to  make  the  trialj  the  sweets  of  ease 
and  plenty^  and  the  charms  of  the  Median  and  Persian 
women^  like  the  taste  of  the  lotus^  might  make  them  forget 
their  native  land.  He  wished  them  to  return^  and  make 
known  to  their  countrymen^  that  all  of  them  who  were 
struggling  with  poverty  at  home  might  here  find  ample 
room  and  abundant  means  of  subsistence.  But  first  of 
all  they  must  take  such  precautions^  as  would  enable  them 
either  to  march  in  safety  ^  or  to  fight  with  advantage.  For 
this  purpose  he  advised  that  they  should  bum  their  wag- 
gons and  tents  J  and  should  get  rid  of  all  tliat  was  super- 
fluous in  their  baggage.  But  above  all  he  exhorted  them 
to  observe  the  most  exact  subordination^  and  to  aid  their 
officers  to  enforce  obedience ;  that  the  enemy ^  who  had 
hoped  by  depriving  them  of  their  generals  to  introduce 
disorder  into  their  camp^  might  find  that  in  the  room  of 
the  one  Clearchus  whom  they  had  lostj  there  were  ten 
thousand  always  on  the  watch  to  repress  any  breach  of 
discipline.  This  motion  was  carried,  as  was  Xeno- 
phon's  next  proposal,  for  regulating  the  order  of  the 


'  The  proverbft,  MwrMv  Haxoros,  Mvtrwy  Xtia,  show  in  what  light  the  Mydins 
were  viewed  by  the  Greeks. 

VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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CHAP,  march.  lie  suggested  that  they  should  move  in  four 
divisions,  so  as  to  inclose  the  baggage  in  a  hollow 
square.  The  honour  of  leading  the  van  he  proposed 
to  confer  on  Cheirisophus,  as  a  Spartan;  the  com- 
mand of  the  two  flank  divisions  on  the  two  eldest 
generals;  the  rear,  as  the  post  of  danger,  he  claimed  for 
Timasion  and  himself,  as  the  youngest. 

The  assembly  was  then  dismissed;  and  the  men 
immediately  proceeded  to  burn  the  waggons  and  the 
tents,  and  —  after  they  had  supplied  one  another's 
wants  —  their  superfluous  baggage.  Before  they  re- 
sumed their  march,  a  Persian  named  Mithridates, 
whom  they  had  known  as  an  adherent  of  Cyrus,  rode 
up  with  about  thirty  horse,  and  having  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  generals,  represented  himself  as  threat- 
ened with  great  dangers  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  Cyrus,  and  as  willing  to  join  them  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, if  he  found  that  the  course  they  designed  to 
pursue  was  one  that  held  out  a  prospect  of  safety  for 
him ;  and  he  therefore  desired  them  to  disclose  their 
plans  to  him  as  a  friend.  After  a  consultation  Chei- 
risophus was  instructed  to  reply,  that  if  they  were  not 
molested,  they  meant  to  pass  through  the  country 
with  as  little  damage  to  it  as  possible ;  but  if  any  one 
should  attempt  to  impede  their  progress,  he  would 
find  them  prepared  for  a  contest.  Mithridates  then 
endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  resistance  was 
hopeless,  and  thus  discovered  himself  to  be  an  emis- 
sary of  Tissaphemes,  who  for  greater  security  had 
sent  one  of  his  confidential  servants  along  with  him. 
Warned  by  this  occurrence,  the  generals  passed  a 
resolution,  that  so  long  as  they  remained  in  tlie  ene- 
my's territory  they  would  receive  no  overtures  from 
him.  It  was  time  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  so 
insidious  a  foe;  for  some  of  the  men  had  already 
been  seduced  by  his  artifices  to  desert    and  among 
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the  rest,  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian  officer^,  went  off  in     chap. 


XXXIV. 


Vi 


the  night  with  twenty  soldiers.     The  army  then  set 

out,  and  crossed  the  Zabatus  without  interruption.       pusa^  of 

The  retreat  which  began  from  this  point  was  the  ^^' 
most  memorable  and  brilliant  period  in  Xenophon's 
life,  and  the  narrative  of  it,  wliich  he  drew  up  after 
his  return,  deserves  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  his 
greatest  literary  work.  The  ability  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  command  is  the  more  remarkable,  if,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  it  was  the  first  he  had  ever 
held,  and  before  this  expedition  he  had  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  any  military  experience.  But 
the  qualities  which  this  occasion  drew  forth  were  less 
those  of  the  soldier  and  the  general,  than  such  as  had 
been  cultivated  by  his  intercourse  with  Socrates.  The 
kind  of  practical  philosophy  which  he  had  extracted 
from  his  master's  discourses  was  now  called  into  con- 
stant exercise,  and  appears  in  its  most  advantageous 
light.  To  his  presence  of  mind,  his  courage,  patience^ 
firmness,  mildness  and  evenness  of  temper,  the  army 
was  mainly  indebted  for  its  safety.  In  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  place  of  difficulty,  he  was  always  foremost, 
ready  to  share  the  hardships  and  toils  of  the  soldiers, 
and  to  cheer  them  by  the  example  of  his  never-failing 
alacrity.  But  it  is  in  his  own  history  of  the  expedition 
that  the  proof  and  illustration  of  these  remarks  must 
be  sought.  Our  object  and  limits  only  permit  us  to 
follow  the  outline  of  his  narrative,  and  to  notice  a  few 
passages  which  appear  most  important  according  to  ( 
the  view  we  have  hitherto  taken  of  the  subject. 

They  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  the  river  when  The  oreeki 
Mithridates  again  appeared,  with  about  200  cavalry  m^^^**^ 
and  400  bowmen  and  slingers,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  *«^ 
approached  sufficiently  near,   began  to  assail  them 

'  lie  must  have  been  a  different  person  finom  the  Arcadian  of  the  same  name, 
and  probably  of  the  same  rank,  who  was  wounded  the  day  before.  His  wounds, 
according  to  Xenophon's  detcriptlon,  must  have  been  mortal 

A  A    2 
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CHAP,     with  a  shower  of  missiles.     The  Greeks  now  felt  not 
only  their  want  of  cavalry,  but  the  deficiency  of  their 
light  troops,  whose  arrows  and  javelins  fell  short  of 
tlie  enemy,  while  they  were  themselves  within  his  reach. 
Xenophon  was  at  length  induced  to  charge  the  assail- 
ants with  the  heavy  infantry  and  the  targeteers  which 
lie  commanded.     But  he  was  not  able  to  overtake 
them,  and  his  troops  were  both  galled  by  the  arrows 
which  the  mounted  bowmen  scattered  behind  them 
as  they  fled,  and  were  still  more  hotly  pressed  in  their 
retreat  toward  the  main  body.     After  fighting  the 
whole  day  the  army  had  advanced  little  more  than 
three  miles,  and  reached  its  halting-place  tired  and 
dispirited.     Xenophon  was  censured  by  Cheirisophus 
and  the  elder  generals  for  his  imprudence  in  making 
a  hazardous  and  unavailing  charge ;  and  he  did  not 
so  much  endeavour  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct,  as  to 
urge  the  necessity,  which  had  been  so  clearly  mani- 
fested by  the  events  of  the  day,  of  immediately  fonn- 
ing  a  body  of  cavalry  and  slingers  capable  of  repelling 
the  enemy's  assaults.     There  were  a  few  horses  in  the 
camp,  some  belonging  to  himself,  some  which  had  been 
.  left  of  the  squadron  of  Clearchus,  and  several  which 
had  been   taken,   and  were   used  for   carrying   the 
baggage.     He  had  also  learnt  that  there  were  some 
Rhodians  in  the  army,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
very  expert  slingers,  understood  the  use  of  leaden 
bullets,  and  could  send  their  missiles  twice  as  far  as 
the  Persians.     Before  morning  a  troop  of  about  fifty 
horse  was  raised  and  equipt  with  cavalry  armour,  and 
200  Rhodians  had  been  induced  to  offer  their  services 
as  slingers      And  when  Mithridates  again  appeared 
with  a  larger  force — 1000  cavalry  and  4000  bowmen 
and   slingers  —  which  he  had  obtained  from  Tissa- 
phemes  on  a  promise  that  he  would  deliver  the  Greeks 
into  his  hands,  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
The  Greeks,  knowing  the  character  of  the  enemy  whom 
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they  had  to  deal  with,  to  heighten  the  dread  of  their  chap. 
valour  by  a  false  show  of  cruelty,  mutilated  the  slain.  ^^^^^• 
During  the  rest  of  the  day  they  pursued  their  march 
without  molestation,  and  halted  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Tigris,  near  a  great  decayed  city,  surrounded  by  im- 
pregnable walls,  which  Xenophon  calls  Larissa.^ 
Near  it  was  a  pyramid,  on  the  top  of  which  a  number 
of  peasants  from  the  villages  in  the  plain  had  taken 
refuge.  The  next  day  they  came  to  another  great  city, 
similarly  fortified,  named  Mespila  ^,  about  which,  as 
about  Larissa,  Xenophon  heard  a  legend,  in  the  style 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  relating  to  the  times  of  the 
Persian  conquest ;  but  they  saw  no  enemy.  The  day 
after,  Tissaphemes  came  up  with  a  numerous  host, 
composed  of  his  own  cavalry  and  a  detachment  of  the 
royal  army,  the  troops  of  Orontes,  and  those  which 
the  King's  brother,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
brought  to  join  him.  He  did  not  however  venture  to 
charge  the  Greeks,  but  only  endeavoured  to  annoy 
their  rear  and  flanks  with  his  slingers  and  bowmen. 
But  the  Rhodians,  and  a  few  Scythian  archers,  who 
had  probably  belonged  to  the  division  of  Clearchus, 
were  found  sufficient  to  ward  off  these  insults,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  Tissaphemes  kept  following 
the  march  of  the  Greeks  without  doing  them  any 
mischief.  Several  of  the  long  Persian  bows,  which 
fell  into  their  hands,  supplied  the  Cretan  archers  with 
weapons  far  superior  to  their  own ;  and  they  endea- 
voured by  continual  practice  to  acquire  the  power  of 
reaching  a  greater  distance.^ 

*  Besen,  or  Nimrud.  Jf'hiU  remains  of  these  ruins  consists  chiefly  of  long 
mounds  of  earth  as  at  Sinrveh  and  a  hill  or  mound  of  a  pointed  shape,  144  Jeet  in 
keiffht.  The  pyramid  is  steep^  and  the  tup  very  smtiU ;  hui  its  base  measured 
upwards  of  70O  Jet t  in  circwnfercnce.     Ainsworth,  p.  138. 

'  Nineveh.  The  plinth  of  l/ie  wall  is  described  by  the  historian  as  built  of 
polvthed  ktone  full  of  shells .  and  the  common  building  stone  of  Mosul  is  highly 
fossViferous,     Ainsworth,  p.  140. 

'  'E/AcA^rwv  To(€vc(y  av<a  idvrts  fuucfxiv.  It  seems  to  be  to  these  words  that 
Raleigb  alludes,  when  he  says,  (Hist  of  the  World,  iii.  10.  8.)  that  Xenophon 
trained  Ms  archers  to  shoot  compass^  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  point  blank.  But 
this  can  scarcely  have  been  Xenophon's  meaning  in  this  passage. 

A  A  :) 
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CHAP.  The  abundance  of  provisions  which  they  found  in 

^  the  villages  where  they  halted,  induced  them  to  rest 

there  the  next  day.  As  they  pursued  their  march 
across  the  plain,  Tissaphernes  still  hovered  on  their 
rear ;  and  though  in  general  he  kept  at  a  safe  distance, 
he  seems  to  have  found  some  opportunities  of  annoying 
them  ;  for  the  experience  of  this  day's  march  taught 
them  that  the  dispositions  which  had  been  adopted  on 
Xenophon's  proposal  were  inconvenient  in  a  retreat, 
when  an  enemy  was  so  close  behind.  Yet  Xenophon 
does  not  say  that  any  other  form  was  substituted  for  the 
hollow  square  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  moving, 
but  only  that  six  battalions  of  1 00  men  each  were  de- 
tached from  the  main  body,  and  placed  under  separate 
officers,  to  serve  as  any  emergency  might  arise,  to 
remedy  the  irregularity  which  the  various  accidents  of 
the  road  produced  from  time  to  time  in  the  flanks  of  the 
column,  and  to  preserve  order  in  the  fording  of  streams, 
and  the  crossing  of  bridges,  or  any  other  difficult  and 
dangerous  passage.  In  this  way  they  marched  four 
days,  continually  threatened,  but  little  harmed,  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  On  the  fifth  day  they  were  attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  a  palace,  the  residence  of  a  satrap, 
in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  villages  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  ^,  from  which  they  were  parted  by  several 
ranges  of  lower  hills.^  They  at  first  hoped  that  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground  would  relieve  them  from  the 
assaults  of  the  cavalry.  But  when  they  began  to  de- 
scend from  the  top  of  the  first  ridge  which  they  had  to 
cross,  they  found  themselves  galled  more  than  ever  by 
the  shower  of  missiles  which  was  poured  upon  them 

'  The  appearance  of  Tdkhu  in  the  pre$ent  day  eoineides  with  what  it  wnt  de- 
Merited  to  be  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  :  a  palace  amid  villages  —  a  good  picture  of 
a  baronial  cattie  surrounded  by  the  cottages  of  serfs  and  retainers.  Alnsworth, 
p.  144. 

'  The  first  or  southerly  range  is  the  highest  and  most  difficult.  The  second, 
in  the  interior,  is  woody  and  hiily  /  and  the  third  is  a  range  of  rocks  —  o/f  Mree 
cementing  to  constitute  one  range  previous  to  reaching  the  Tigris,  Ainsworth, 
p.  143. 
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from  above,  and  which  compelled  their  own  archers  and     chap. 
slingers  to  take  refuge  behind  the  ranks  of  the  heavy 
infantry.     The  enemy  indeed  was  soon  dislodged  from 
his  vantage-ground  by  a  charge  of  the  heavy-armed.  But 
the  troops  employed  on  this  service  suffered  as  before 
when  they  descended  to  rejoin  the  rest,  and  the  annoy- 
ance was  repeated  in  the  crossing  of  the  next  ridge,  so 
that  when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  third  1 1  was  thought 
advisable  to  halt,  and  to  send  a  body  of  targeteers  to 
occupy  the  higher  ground  on  their  right.     Their  ap- 
pearance prevented  the  enemy's  approach ;  and  moving 
on  a  line  with  the  main  body  along  the  skirts  of  the 
mountain,  they  secured  it  from  all  further  annoyance 
until  it  reached  its  halting-place  in  the  villages  near 
the  satrap's  palace.     Here  they  rested  three  days,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  wounded,  for  whom  eight  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons  were  appointed,  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  large  store  of  provisions  which  had 
been  laid  up  in  the  villages  for  the  satrap's  use.     On  March 
the  fourth,  when  they  decended  into  the  plain,  Tissa-  Media, 
phemes  overtook  them,  and  harassed  them  so  much, 
that  they  halted  at  the  first  village  they  saw.     For 
the  number  of  the  wounded  was  so  great  that,  \\dth 
the  hands  which  were  required  to  bear  them,  and  to 
carry  the  arms  of  the  bearers,  it  sensibly  diminished 
the  disposable  force  of  the  army.     They  were  how- 
ever able  easily  to  repel  an  attack  which  the  enemy 
made  upon  them  in  their  quarters,  and  by  a  night 
march  left  him  so  far  behind,  that  they  did  not  see 
him  again  for  three  days.     This  relief  they   owed 
chiefly  to  the  distance — never  much  less  than  eight 
miles — at  which  the  Persians  encamped,  to  avoid  a 
surprise  in  the  night,  for  which,  Xenophon  observes, 
a  Persian  anny,  consisting  mainly  of  cavalry,  was 
peculiarly  unprepared.  ^     But  on  the  fourth  day  they 

'  The  tame  reason  U  assigned,  nearly  in  the  same  tenns,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Cyropcdia  referred  to  in  a  preceding  note  (p.  318.),  for  the  practice  there  men- 
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CHAP,     found  that  Tissaphemes,  who  had  passed  them  in  the 
.  night,  had  occupied  a  point  of  the  mountain  which  com- 

manded the  road.  He  was  however  dislodged  from  the 
position  by  Xenophon,  who,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
heavy  infantry,  by  dint  of  great  exertions,  gained  a 
higher  part  of  the  ridge.  The  Greeks  then  came 
down  upon  a  rich  plain  stretching  to  the  Tigris, 
studded  with  villages,  in  which  they  found  abundant 
supplies.  In  the  afternoon  Tissaphernes,  who  had 
taken  a  different  road,  suddenly  appeared  again,  and 
cut  off  some  of  their  stragglers.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  he  began  to  try  another  mode  of  attack,  and 
set  fire  to  some  of  the  villages.  It  was  a  confession, 
Xenophon  said,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
land  was  not  his  own,  but  was  in  their  power.  But 
notwithstanding  this  encouragement  it  would  seem 
that  not  only  the  army,  but  the  generals,  were 
alarmed  by  the  new  attempt,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  before  threatened  by  Tissaphemes,  but 
which  he  seems  to  have  reserved  as  a  last  expedient 
for  the  time  when  the  Greeks  should  be  inclosed  as 
they  now  were  between  the  mountains  and  the  river. 
For  at  the  north  end  of  the  plain  precipitous  cliffs, 
descending  into  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  stopt  their 
passage  ^ ;  the  stream  was  unfordable,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  line  of  march.  An  ingenious 
Rhodian  proposed  to  carry  the  army  across  the  river 
upon  a  new  kind  of  raft  composed  of  inflated  hides 

tioned.  The  hones  in  a  barbarian  camp,  Xenophon  obseires,  being  shackled  at 
their  mangers,  are,  in  case  of  attack,  to  be  loosened,  bridled,  and  saddled ;  and  then 
the  rider  has  to  arm  himself,  and,  when  he  is  mounted,  he  can  move  but  slowly 
through  the  crowd  of  the  camp. 

'  T^u  is  the  point  where  the  lofty  mountain-chain,  now  Jebd  Jiuii,  and  the 
game  according  to  Chaldean,  Syriac,  and  Arabian  traditions  aa  that  on  which  th§ 
arh  rested,  comes  down  to  the  very  flood  of  the  Tigris  which  it  incloses  im  am 
almost  impassable  barrier  of  rock.  The  spur  of  the  Jebel  Judi  which  here  advances 
upon  the  river,  does  not  dfscend  in  absolute  precipices,  but  has  at  its  upper  pari 
a  steep  wall  of  rock,  succeeded  below  by  steep  declivities  of  detritus  with  oceasiomid 
masses  of  rock  or  fallen  cliff  jutting  out  into  the  river,  so  piled  together  in  prO" 
montories  that  it  is  only  during  the  summer-season  that  a  single  flle  ofpede^rians 
or  horsemen  can  get  through  by  the  foot  of  the  pats,     Ainsworth,  p.  153. 
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and  skins.  But  the  project  was  deemed  impracticable  chap. 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  seen  in  , 
great  numbers  on  the  opposite  bank.  They  therefore 
returned,  having  burnt  the  villages  which  they  left, 
to  their  last  quarters,  and  examined  their  prisoners 
as  to  the  road  which  they  were  to  take.  To  continue 
their  march  northward,  without  crossing  the  Tigris, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  enter  the  mountain- 
ous region  on  their  right,  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
fierce  Carduchians,  who  had  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  Great  King,  and  had  once  totally 
destroyed  an  army  of  120,000  men  which  he  had  sent 
to  invade  their  territories.  This  however  appeared 
to  be  the  only  practicable  course,  and  was  adopted. 
Tissaphernes,  who  had  watched  their  retrograde 
movement,  as  if  with  surprise  and  curiosity,  from  a 
distance,  when  he  saw  them  strike  into  the  Carduchian 
mountains,  gave  up  all  further  pursuit. 

They  had  crossed  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  Enter  the 
in  the  dark,  during  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  and  territory, 
found  the  passes  unguarded.  But  the  people  fled 
from  their  villages  at  their  approach,  and,  though  the 
Greeks  at  first  spared  their  property  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, could  not  be  induced  to  listen  to  any  pacific 
overtures.  They  perhaps  felt  both  their  honour  and 
their  safety  concerned  to  preserve  their  territory 
inviolate,  and  having  recovered  from  their  first  sur- 
prise, and  collected  a  part  of  their  forces,  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  their  missiles  made 
some  slaughter  among  the  last  troops  which  issued,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  from  the  long  and  narrow 
defile.  In  the  night  the  watchfires  of  the  Carduchians 
were  seen  blazing  on  the  peaks  of  the  surrounding 
hills :  signals,  which  warned  the  Greeks  that  they 
might  expect  to  be  attacked  by  the  collected  forces  of 
their  tribes.  They  felt  that  much  would  depend  on 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  and  resolved  to  leave 
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CHAP,     behind  them  their  weaker  cattle,  and  their  captives, 

XXXIV 

1  who  retarded  their  march,  consumed  their  provisions, 

and  employed  many  hands  to  keep  guard  over  them. 
Nevertheless  during  the  next  day's  march  the  enemy 
hung  upon  their  rear,  compelling  the  heavy-armed 
from  time  to  time  to  make  sallies  against  them,  and 
had  occupied  the  summit  of  the  only  pass  which 
seemed  to  cross  the  rugged  mountains  in  front  of 
them.  Their  situation  would  have  been  almost  des- 
perate, if  Xenophon  had  not  taken  two  of  the  natives 
in  an  ambush,  one  of  whom,  after  he  had  seen  his 
fellow  put  to  death,  undertook  lib  guide  them  to 
another  pass.  By  this  discovery  a  detachment  of  vo- 
lunteers was  enabled,  after  a  hard  struggle,  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  his  first  position.  Xenophon  still  en- 
deavoured by  means  of  his  interpreter  to  negotiate  a 
truce  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  slain. 
But  he  soon  discovered  that  they  listened  only  to 
cover  their  hostile  intentions  ;  and,  though  the  slain 
were  restored  in  exchange  for  the  guide,  the  army, 
during  its  march  through  the  Carduchian  territory, 
which  lasted  seven  days,  was  forced  to  contest  every 
pass.  The  barbarians  were  light  of  foot,  so  that  they 
could  approach  securely  within  a  short  distance,  and 
they  discharged  their  arrows  with  such  force  as  to 
pierce  both  shield  and  corslet.  The  Greeks  suffered 
more  from  their  resistance  than  from  all  the  efforts 
which  the  King  and  Tissaphemes  had  made  to  arrest 
their  progress,  and  were  glad  when  descending  from 
the  mountains  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Centrites,  which  flowed  at  about  a  mile  from  their 
foot,  and  divided  the  land  of  the  Carduchians  from 
Armenia,  the  satrapy  of  Orontes.  ^ 

*  Mr.  Ainsworth  identifies  the  Centrites  with  the  Buhtan-Chai,  which,  u  he 
ascertained,  rises  fh>m  the  mountainous  districts  of  Buhtan,  a  province  of  Kurdistan, 
to  the  north-east  of  Sert,  p.  167.  Ritter,  when  he  assumed  the  identity  of  this  river 
with  the  Bitlis-Chai  (Geog.  x.  p.  23.),  was  not  acquainted  with  the  most  recent 
discoveries.  Mr.  Ainsworth  observes  (p.  1 66. )  that  the  Buhtan-Cbai  at  th€  present 
day  ocnutitutcs  a  kind  of  Datunl  barrier  between  Kordistan  and  ATmenii. 
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The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  lined  with  <^^^^' 
hostile  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Orontes  from  his  own  satrapy,  and  from 
some  of  the  neighbouring  independent  tribes,  among 
which  the  Chaldeans  were  accounted  the  most  warlike. 
The  Greeks  found  that  the  river  was  too  deep  to  be 
forded  with  safety  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy  ;  and, 
as  they  saw  the  Carduchians  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers behind  them,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  their  rear  when  they  began  to  cross,  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  in  inmiinent  danger.  But  in  the 
second  night  Xenophon  had  another  encouraging 
dream,  and  the  next  morning  he  received  information 
of  a  ford  about  half  a  mile  off,  at  a  place  which  was 
not  accessible  to  the  enemy's  cavalry.  They  were 
thus  enabled  to  effect  their  passage  in  spite  of  the 
threats  of  the  Carduchians,  who,  though  formidable 
in  their  mountains,  when  they  came  down  into  the 
plain,  were  put  to  flight  by  the  charge  of  a  small  body 
ofthe  heavy  infantry.  No  enemy  now  appeared,  until,  ^^^ 
having  passed  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  they  came  to  Annenia. 
the  river  Teleboas,  on  the  frontier  of  the  western 
Armenia,  the  satrapy  of  Teribazus.  He  himself  came 
up  to  the  Greek  camp,  attended  by  a  few  horsemen 
and  an  interpreter,  and  proposed  a  truce,  on  condition 
that  the  Greeks,  in  their  passage  through  his  province, 
should  do  no  unnecessary  damage.  These  terms 
were  accepted ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
watching  their  movements  with  an  army,  and  designed 
to  occupy  a  pass  which  was  their  only  outlet  through 
the  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  Armenia.  This 
intelligence  enabled  them  to  disconcert  his  plans. 
Leaving  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  their  camp,  they 
not  only  secured  the  pass,  but  falling  suddenly  on  the 
camp  of  Teribazus,  dispersed  his  forces,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  his  tent,  with  all  its  furniture 
and  a  part  of  his  household.     They  were  thus  released 
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xxxiv  ^^^™  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  enemy ;  and  this  was  the  last 
show  of  obstruction  opposed  to  them  during  their 
retreat  by  the  power  of  Persia.  But  in  thuir  march 
through  the  Armenian  highlands  they  had  to  struggle 
with  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  the  climate, 
which  a  more  active  enemy  might  perhaps  have  used 
for  their  destruction.  The  snow  lay  six  feet  deep  ou 
their  road,  and  several  of  the  men  perished  through 
the  intensity  of  the  cold,  which  was  sometimes  sharp- 
ened by  a  fierce  north  wind.  ^  This  indeed  abated, 
after  a  sacrifice  to  Boreas  which  the  soothsayers  pre- 
scribed ;  but  the  men  suffered  so  much  from  the  frost 
and  the  snow,  that  it  was  often  with  great  difficulty, 
and  not  without  violence,  that  Xenophon  could  induce 
them  to  proceed.  Their  hardships  however  were  but 
little  aggravated  by  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  ;  for, 
though  they  were  followed  by  some  hostile  bands,  it 
seems  to  have  been  only  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and 
these  n[iarauders  were  easily  checked.  So  little  pre- 
paration had  been  made  to  arrest  their  progress,  that 
in  some  of  the  villages  which  they  passed  through, 
they  made  the  natives  believe  that  they  were  in  the 
King's  service,  and  marching  to  join  the  satrap.  The 
chief  of  a  village,  who  was  taken  by  Xenophon,  both 
served  them  as  a  guide,  and  procured  a  hospitable 
reception  for  them  in  many  of  the  Armenian  villages, 
until  a  hasty  blow,  which  he  received  from  Cheiriso- 
phus,  provoked  him  to  make  his  escape.  They  how- 
ever arrived  in  safety  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which 
Xenophon  calls  the  Phasis  ^,  and  pursued  tKeir  marcli 
without  interruption,  until  they  were  stopt  befoi-e  a 
pass  which  they  found  guarded  by  three  warlike  tribes, 
the  Chalybes,  Taochians,  and  Phasians.     After  this 


>  When  Mr.  Alnsworth  crotsed  the  Armenian  uplinds,  tii  the  tariff  part  of 
Sqttember,  it  froze  keenly  every  niyhl,  although  the  nUd-^y  taut  woe  powtrfuL 
■  Probably  the  Aras. 
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obstacle  had  been  surmounted  by  a  detachment  which  chap. 
gained  a  higher  point  in  the  ridge,  and  drove  the  ^^"^^^" 
enemy  from  his  position,  they  had  to  encounter  a  still 
more  formidable  resistance  from  the  Taochians,  who 
defended  their  almost  impregnable  fortresses  with 
desperate  valour,  and  in  their  last  retreat  flung  them- 
selves, with  their  wives  and  children,  down  from  the 
rocks,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  victorious 
enemy.  ^ 

It  was  in  like  manner,  sword  in  hand,  that  they 
forced  their  way  through  the  land  of  the  Chalybes, 
the  most  warlike  of  all  the  tribes  whose  countries  they 
traversed.  They  were  armed  nearly  after  the  Greek 
fashion,  and  their  towns,  in  which  they  had  collected 
all  their  provisions,  were  so  strongly  fortified,  that  the 
Greeks  would  have  been  detained  by  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties,  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  subsist 
on  the  plunder  of  the  Taochians.  Among  the  next 
people  whose  land  they  entered,  the  Scythinians,  they 
met  with  no  opposition,  and  even  with  an  appearance 
of  good-will :  for  the  chief  sent  a  guide  to  them,  who 
promised  in  the  course  of  five  days  to  lead  them  to  a 
place  within  view  of  the  sea.  He  led  them  through 
the  territory  of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  invited  them  to 
ravage  it,  and  thus  disclosed  the  motive  of  the  chiefs 
friendly  behaviour.  But  he  fulfilled  his  engagement. 
On  the  fifth  day  as  the  army  was  ascending  moimt  Fint  yiew 
Theche  ^,  a  lofty  ridge  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ®^  *^*  "^ 
the  Sacred  Mountain,  Xenophon  and  the  rear-guard 
observed  a  stoppage,  and  an  unusual  clamour,  in  the 

*  The  name  of  the  Taochians  has  perhaps  been  preserved  in  that  of  Taochir, 
a  district  of  Georgia  between  the  Aras  and  the  Kur.  The  name  Tddk  in  Turkish, 
the  original  language  of  the  Georgians  and  Tatars  of  the  Kur,  signifies  a  bird ;  and, 
at  Mr.  Ainsworth  coi^ectures,  may  have  been  descriptive  of  the  mountain-dwell- 
ings of  the  inhabitants,  (p.  1 81 . )  who  were  used  to^e  as  a  bird  to  their  mounttUns, 
(Ps.  XL  1.)  But  this  part  of  the  march,  in  which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been 
led  by  their  guides  very  fiir  out  of  the  most  direct  route,  is  extremely  intricate,  and 
still  offers  a  wide  field  for  coi^ecture. 

'  The  K6p  Tagh. 
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CHAP,     foremost  ranks,  which  had  reached  the  summit ;  and 
,  they  supposed  at  first  that  they  saw  an  enemy  before 

B.C.400.  them.  But  when  Xenophon  rode  up  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  the  first  shouts  that  struck  his  ear  were :  The 
Sea  I  the  Sea  I  The  glad  sound  ran  quickly  till  it  reached 
the  hindmost,  and  all  pressed  forward  to  enjoy  the 
cheering  spectacle.  The  Euxine  spread  its  waters 
before  their  eyes  :  waters,  which  rolled  on  to  the 
shores  of  Greece,  and  which  washed  the  walls  of 
many  Greek  cities  on  the  nearest  coast  of  Asia. 
Officers  and  men  embraced  one  another  with  tears  of 
joy.  A  pile  of  stones  was  reared  on  the  sununit  of 
the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  crowned  with  captive  arms, 
and  other  offerings.  Then,  having  dismissed  their 
guide  with  suitable  presents,  they  followed  the  road 
which  he  had  pointed  out  to  them  toward  the  coast. 
It  brought  them  to  the  confluence  of  two  rivers, 
one  of  which  divided  the  Scythinians  from  the  Ma- 
crones,  who  were  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  threatened  by  their  hostile  gestures  and 
mutual  exhortations  to  dispute  the  passage.  Their 
shouts  struck  one  of  the  Greek  soldiers  as  a  familiar 
sound.  It  was  the  land  of  his  birth,  from  which  he 
had  been  torn  in  his  youth,  to  live  as  a  slave  at 
Athens.  Through  his  mediation  his  coimtrymen 
were  induced  to  lay  aside  their  hostility,  and  even  to 
afford  the  most  friendly  aid  to  the  Greeks,  whom  they 
conducted  to  the  borders  of  Colchis.  After  another 
hard  struggle  with  the  barbarians,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  difficult  pass  of  their  mountains,  they 
descended  to  the  coast,  and  reached  the  friendly  walls 
of  Trapezus,  a  colony  of  Sinope,  on  Colchian  ground, 
where  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  cele- 
brated their  deliverance  with  votive  sacrifices  and 
solemn  games. 
T««M«o-  The  prevailing  desire  of  the  whole  army  was  now 
Tnpezua.    to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Greece.     But  the 
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Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  were  chap. 
interspersed  over  the  territories  of  many  fierce  and  ^^^' 
independent  tribes ;  and  after  the  toils  and  hardships 
of  the  march  which  they  had  just  ended,  having  the 
sea  immediately  before  them,  the  men  were  extremely 
averse  to  the  thought  of  pursuing  their  journey  by 
land.  They  would,  as  one  of  them  said,  have  done 
with  the  watches  and  labours  and  dangers  of  the 
camp  and  the  field^  and  be  carried  home,  like  Ulysses, 
stretched  asleep  on  the  deck.  Cheirisophus,  being 
acquainted  with  Anaxibius,  who  was  at  this  time 
Admiral  of  Sparta,  and  was  stationed  at  Byzantium, 
was  commissioned  to  obtain  transports,  to  fetch  them 
away  from  Trapezus.  During  his  absence,  Xenophon 
advised  that  they  should  borrow  some  galleys  from 
the  Trapezuntians,  and  force  as  many  vessels  as 
they  could  into  their  service.  But  Dexippus,  a  Laco- 
nian,  who  was  sent  out  with  a  penteconter  for  this 
purpose,  instead  of  discharging  his  commission,  sailed 
away  to  Byzantium ;  and  Cheirisophus  lingered  so 
long  that  the  Greeks — after  a  dangerous  expedition 
on  which  they  were  led  by  the  Trapezuntians  against 
a  neighbouring  tribe,  the  Drilaj,  one  of  the  most 
warlike  on  the  Euxine,  whose  hostile  inroads  fre- 
quently annoyed  Trapezus — found  themselves  com- 
pelled by  the  want  of  provisions  to  shift  their  quarters. 
The  men  above  forty,  Avith  the  women — of  whom  a 
great  number  had  followed  the  army — the  children 
and  the  sick,  were  embarked  in  the  vessels  which  had 
been  procured.  The  rest  proceeded  by  land  to 
Cerasus,  also  a  colony  of  Sinope  in  the  land  of  the 
Colchians.  Here  they  reviewed  their  forces ;  and  it  At  cewsut. 
was  found  that  of  about  10,000  men  who  had  set  out 
from  Sardis  or  from  Cunaxa,  8600  had  survived. 
The  money  taken  by  the  sale  of  the  captives  was 
here  distributed;  and  a  tenth,  which  was  reserved 
for  Apollo  and  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  was  divided 
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CHAP,     amonff  the  generals,  to  be  laid  out  at  their  discretion 
m  honour  of  those  deities. 

At  Cerasus  they  remained  ten  days ;  and  before 
their  departure  the  generals  experienced  an  alarming 
proof  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  discipline  among 
a  body  of  troops  so  composed,  when  they  were  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  sense  of  a  common  danger.  A 
neighbouring  tribe  of  friendly  barbarians  was  treach- 
erously attacked  by  a  party  of  volunteers,  led  against  . 
them  by  an  oflScer,  who  hoped  to  enrich  himself  with 
the  booty,  but  fell  with  many  of  his  followers  in  the 
assault ;  and  their  envoys,  who  came  to  Cerasus  for 
satisfaction,  were  stoned  to  death  by  some  of  the 
survivors.  This  outrage  was  perpetrated  after  the 
main  body  had  resumed  its  march;  but  when  the 
Cerasuntians  proceeded  to  the  camp  to  complain  of 
it,  they  there  witnessed  another  tumult  in  which  an 
officer,  belonging  to  what  we  should  call  the  commis- 
sariat^, was  threatened  with  death  by  the  soldiers. 
Atcotyonu  Thcsc  occurrcuccs  seem  to  have  excited  alarm  at 
Cotyora,  where  the  army  next  arrived,  after  having 
traversed  the  territory  of  the  savage  Mosynoecians, 
and  the  citizens  refused  either  to  afford  it  a  market, 
or  to  admit  the  sick  within  their  walls.  But  the 
Greeks,  having  forced  their  way  into  the  town,  com- 
pelled them  to  receive  the  sick  into  their  houses,  and 
plundered  the  circumjacent  country.  Cotyora  was  a 
colony  of  Sinope,  planted  in  the  land  of  the  Tibarenes, 
and  both  paid  tribute  to  the  parent  city,  and  was 
governed  by  a  Sinopian  harmost.  The  Sinopians 
were  alarmed  for  their  subjects,  and  sent  envoys  to 
expostulate  with  the  Greeks  on  their  hostile  proceed- 
ings. Xenophon  defended  them  on  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity, and  repelled  the  threats  thrown  out  by  the  chief 
of  the  embassy — who  talked  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
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the  Paphlagonian  king,  Corylas,  against  them — in  a     chap. 
manner  which  induced  him  to  change  his  tone,  and 
to  exert  his  authority  to  procure  a  more  hospitable 
reception  for  them  at  Cotyora. 

The  envoys  were  next  consulted  on  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  toward  Greece.  They  described  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  army  would  have  to  encounter,  if 
it  attempted  to  force  its  way  through  Paphlagonia, 
as  insuperable ;  and  so  strong  was  their  anxiety  to 
get  rid  of  their  formidable  guests,  that  they  engaged 
to  provide  transports  for  the  whole  army  ;  and  three 
deputies  were  sent  back  with  them  to  Sinope,  to  fetch 
the  vessels.  During  their  stay  at  Cotyora,  which 
lasted  forty-five  days,  Xenophon  thought  he  saw  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  executing  a  project,  which 
he  seems  to  have  had  for  some  time  in  his  mind,  of 
planting  a  new  colony  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
But  the  soothsayer  Silanus,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  scheme,  was  desirous  of  returning  home  to  enjoy 
the  munificent  present  which  he  had  received  from 
Cyrus,  and  both  prematurely  divulged  Xenophon's 
views,  and  did  his  utmost  to  thwart  them.  And  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  seemed  so  averse  to  them, 
that  Xenophon  found  it  necessary  to  declare  that 
he  had  abandoned  them.  But  the  rumour  of  his 
design  enabled  Timasion  and  Thorax,  a  Boeotian,  to 
work  upon  the  fears  of  some  merchants  from  Sinope 
and  Heraclea,  who  were  present  in  Cotyora,  and  by 
their  reports  these  two  cifies  were  induced  to  oflTer  to 
provide  pay  as  well  as  vessels  for  the  troops,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  sail  away  to  Greece,  and  even 
engaged  Timasion  by  a  promise  of  money  to  exert  his 
influence  for  promoting  this  object.  When  however 
it  was  discovered  that  Xenophon  had  dropt  or  at 
least  disclaimed  the  purpose  attributed  to  him,  and 
that  the  men  were  bent  on  returning  home,  the 
Sinopians  and  Heraoleots  no  longer  thought  it  neces- 
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CHAP,     saiy  to  fulfil  these  promises,  and  sent  the  transports 
without  any  money.     Timasion  who,  relying  on  their 
assurances,  had  made  large  promises  to  the  soldiers, 
now  dreaded  the  effects  of  their  disappointment,  and 
would  have  persuaded  Xenophon  to  resume  his  pro- 
ject, and  to  join  him  and  the  other  generals — who 
with  the  exception  of  Neon,  the  lieutenant  of  Cheiriso- 
phus,  were  all  ready  to  share  the  expedition — in  an 
attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis. 
It  is  not  clear  how  they  could  have  hoped  to  succeed 
in  such  an  enterprise ;  for  when  a  rumour  of  it  was 
circulated  in    the   army,  and   Neon,  ignorantly   or 
maliciously,  imputed  it  to  Xenophon,  who  had  refused 
to  concur  in  it,  the  men  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  into  a  mutiny,  and  Xenophon  was  again 
obliged  to  vindicate  himself,  and  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  he  meant  to  accomplish 
such  an  object  either  by  artifice  or  violence  against  their 
inclinations.    He  took  this  opportunity  of  relating  the 
scenes  which  had  taken  place  at  Cerasus,  which  were 
not  generally  known,  and  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion, and  proposed  a  solemn  lustration  to  purify  the 
army  from  the  stain  of  blood.     This  transaction  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  a  court  which  was  held  to  re- 
ceive an  account  from  the  generals  of  their  conduct 
during  the  expedition.     Some  charges  of  peculation 
and  negligence  were  brought  and  proved,  and  sundry 
penalties  inflicted.     Xenophon  himself  did  not  escape 
accusation,  but   the   calumnies  with  which   he   was 
assailed   not   only  afforded  him   an   opportunity  of 
clearing  himself  from  the  imputation  cast  on  him, 
of  an  oppressive  exercise  of  his  authority,  but  revived 
the  recollection  of  numberless  acts  of  kindness  and 
self-denial,  by  which  he  had  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  men  under  his  command,  and  of  the  whole  army. 
They  arrive       A  sufiicient  uumbcr  of  transports  was  at  length 
at  sinope.    QQUg^ted  for  the  embarkation  of  all  the  troops,  and  a 
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fair  wind  brought  them  in  the  course  of  two  days  to  chap. 
Harmene,  the  port  of  Sinope,  where  they  were  hospi- 
tably entertained,  and  were  found  by  Cheirisophus, 
who  returned  with  a  single  galley,  but  brought  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  and  praise  from  Anaxibius, 
and  a  promise,  that  when  they  came  out  of  the  Euxine, 
he  would  provide  employment  and  pay  for  them. 
They  had  now  left  almost  all  obstacles  behind  them, 
and  all  anxiety  about  their  return  had  been  suffi- 
ciently removed  to  make  room  for  other  cares.  Their 
main  wish  now  was  to  carry  home  some  fruit  of  the 
long  and  laborious  expedition  which  was  just  drawing 
to  its  close.  For  this  purpose  it  seemed  advisable 
that  the  command  should  no  longer  be  divided  among 
many  generals,  but  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  chief.  The  thirst  of  plunder  had  opened 
their  eyes  more  effectually  than  all  their  past  dangers 
to  the  benefit  which  might  be  expected  from  secrecy 
of  counsel  and  promptness  of  action.  The  unanimous 
choice  of  the  army  fell  upon  Xenophon  ;  and  he  was 
strongly  pressed  by  the  inferior  officers  to  accept  the 
supreme  command.  As  he  owns  that  he  was  power- 
fully tempted  by  the  offer,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
believe  him  when  he  asserts  that  it  was  by  the  un- 
favourable aspect  of  the  victims  which  he  consulted 
that  he  was  induced  to  decline  it,  though  he  himself 
assigned  a  much  more  rational  motive  for  his  conduct, 
— the  reflection  that  such  a  distinction  conferred  on 
an  Athenian,  when  a  Lacedaemonian  was  present, 
might  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans.  The 
conmiand  was  accordingly  bestowed  on  Cheirisophus, 
who,  while  he  accepted  it,  observed  that  Xenophon 
had  acted  prudently  in  declining  it,  since  Dexippus 
— the  man  who  had  so  treacherously  deserted  his 
comrades  at  Trapezus — had  already  been  endeavour- 
ing to  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  Anaxibius,  to  whom 
he  had  represented  him  as  a  person   of  dangerous 
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CHAP,  ambition,  and  of  views  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Sparta. 
But  Cheirisophus  was  not  aware  of  all  the  perils  to 
which  he  was  himself  exposed  in  his  new  station. 
Prooeedings  The  army  re-embarked,  and  the  wind  continuing 
fair  carried  it  in  two  days  to  the  port  of  Heraclea. 
The  Heracleots  sent  a  present  of  flour,  wine,  sheep, 
and  oxen,  sufficient  to  supply  its  wants  for  two  or 
three  days.  But  this  hospitable  treatment  only  served 
to  inflame  the  cupidity  which  had  been  awakened  as 
soon  as  fear  began  to  subside ;  and  one  Lycus,  an 
Achsean,  proposed  to  demand  a  large  subsidy  from 
Heraclea.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  when  Cheiri- 
sophus and  Xenophon,  strenuously  remonstrating 
against  this  injustice,  refused  to  be  the  bearers  of 
the  message,  it  was  intrusted  to  other  envoys  who 
delivered  it  in  threatening  language.  They  were 
dismissed  with  an  equivocal  answer ;  and  the  Hera- 
cleots immediately  made  preparations  for  defending 
their  city.  The  authors  of  the  iniquitous  project 
vented  their  disappointment  in  murmurs  against 
those  who  had  opposed  it,  and  persuaded  the  Arca- 
dians and  AchaBans,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
army,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  to 
try  to  mend  their  fortunes  under  generals  of  their 
own.  Thus,  within  six  or  seven  days  after  his  elec- 
tion, Cheirisophus  found  himself  reduced  to  his  former 
rank,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans 
who  had  hitherto  served  under  him.  Xenophon  was 
now  inclined  to  throw  up  his  command ;  but  he  was 
induced  to  retain  it,  partly,  as  he  says,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sacrifices,  and  partly  by  the  prospect  of  em- 
barking under  the  protection  of  Cleander,  the  Spartan 
harmost  of  Byzantium,  who  was  expected  with  a 
squadron  at  Port  Calpe  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia. 

The  army  left  Heraclea  in  three  divisions.  The 
Arcadians  and  Acha?ans — more  than  4500  heavy- 
armed  infantry  under  the  command  of  ten  generals 
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invested  with  equal  powers — eager  for  the  spoil  of  chap. 
Bithynia,  embarked  first,  and  landed  at  Port  Calpe.  . 
Cheirisophus,  with  1400  heavy-armed,  and  700  Thra- 
cian  targeteers,  marched  along  the  coast  toward  the 
same  point.  Xenophon — who  leaves  us  in  great 
doubt  as  to  his  motives  for  parting  from  Cheirisophus 
— sailed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bithynia,  and  then 
struck  into  the  interior.  His  division  consisted  of 
1700  heavy  infantry,  about  300  targeteers,  and  forty 
cavalry,  the  only  force  of  that  kind  in  the  army.  He 
had  perhaps  chosen  the  upper  road  in  the  hope  of 
averting  or  remedying  the  calamities  which  he  might 
well  augur  from  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  the 
more  numerous  body,  and  in  fact  he  came  up  just  in 
time  to  rescue  them  from  the  Bithynians  who  had 
surrounded  a  hill  on  which  they  had  taken  refuge, 
but  dispersed  in  the  night  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
fires  which  Xenophon  had  kindled  at  a  distance. 
The  three  divisions  met  in  safety  at  Port  Calpe,  and, 
having  gained  wisdom  by  the  recent  disaster,  agreed 
never  more  to  part  company. 

The  army  was  detained  at  Calpe  several  days ;  at  At  Port 
first,  when  on  the   point  of  setting   out  to   march  ^^^' 
across  Bithynia  to  the  Bosphorus,  by  the  unpropitious 
appearance  of  the  victims — which,  Xenophon  says, 
some  were  bold  enough  to  ascribe   to  his   manage- 
ment— afterwards  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Cleander. 
Xenophon's  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  this  in- 
terval is  very  mysterious.     It  is  clear  from  his  de-  xcnophonvi 
scription  of  the  peninsula  of  Calpe,  that  he  thought  ^"^**^ 
the   situation  admirably  adapted  for   a   colony.     It 
was  generally  believed  in  the  army  that  he  wished  to 
found  one  there  ;  and  the  men  were  on  this  account 
unwilling  to  encamp  in  a  strong  position  which  might 
have  served  as  the  citadel  of  a  new  town,  and  when 
at  last  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  through  fear  of 
the  Bithynians   and  Phamabazus,  this  encampment 
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CHAP,  was  universally  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  settle- 
ment. Xenophon  however  does  not  inform  us  how 
far  this  opinion  was  well  grounded,  but  only  seems 
anxious  to  guard  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  col- 
lusion with  the  soothsayers :  a  suspicion  which  it  is 
nevertheless  very  difficult  to  suppress,  when  we  find 
the  sacrifices  by  which  the  movements  of  the  army 
were  regulated,  uniformly  tending  toward  the  object 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  view.  Cheiriso- 
phus  died  of  a  fever  at  Calpe,  and  Neon,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  having  led  out  2000  men  on  a  foraging 
excursion  in  spite  of  the  adverse  omens,  was  surprised 
by  the  cavalry  which  Phamabazus  had  sent  to  aid 
the  Bithynians,  and  lost  500  of  his  troops.  After 
this  disaster,  the  sacrifices  no  longer  forbad  an  expe- 
dition, in  which  the  Greeks  revenged  themselves  by 
a  complete  victory  over  the  satrap's  forces. 

Soon  afterwards  Oleander  arrived ;  but  he  brought 
only  two  galleys  of  war,  and  no  transports.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Dexippus,  who  had  laboured  to  pre- 
judice him  against  the  army  and  especially  against 
Xenophon,  and  by  his  own  misconduct  provoked  a  tu- 
mult, in  which  Oleander  believed  his  person  to  have  been 
threatened.  The  power  of  Sparta  was  at  this  time 
so  formidable,  that  Xenophon  dreaded  the  worst  con- 
sequences from  his  resentment,  and  persuaded  the 
army  to  appease  it  by  the  most  respectful  submission 
to  his  pleasure.  The  Spartan  did  not  want  generosity, 
and  being  at  length  convinced  that  Dexippus  had 
deceived  him,  admitted  Xenophon  to  liis  friendship, 
and  took  the  army  under  his  protection.  A  march 
of  six  days,  in  the  course  of  which  they  collected  a 
great  booty,  brought  them  through  Bithynia  to 
Ohrysopolis,  over  against  Byzantium.  While  they 
stayed  here  to  dispose  of  the  spoil,  they  received  two 
invitations  from  different  quarters  to  cross  over  to 
Europe.     Pharnabazus   feared   that   they  might  be 
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tempted,  both  by  cupidity  and  revenge,  to  invade  chap. 
his  satrapy,  and  by  such  offers  as  few  Spartans  were  .^^^^^' . 
able  to  resist  engaged  Anaxibius  to  use  his  influence 
to  draw  them  out  of  Asia.  Anaxibius  accordingly 
sent  for  the  principal  officers  to  Byzantium,  and 
repeated  the  promise  which  he  had  before  made 
through  Cheirisophus,  of  taking  them  into  pay  as 
soon  as  they  came  over.  Xenophon  announced  his 
intention  of  quitting  the  army,  but  was  persuaded 
by  the  Spartans  to  remain  with  it  imtil  it  had  landed 
in  Europe.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  Seuthes,  an 
Odrysian  prince,  who  had  inherited  a  part  of  the  great 
monarchy  of  Sitalces,  including  some  of  its  maritime 
regions,  having  been  expelled  from  his  dominions, 
was  striving  to  recover  them  with  a  body  of  troops 
which  had  been  sent  to  his  assistance  by  Medocus, 
who  was  now  reigning  over  the  more  inland  tribes 
still  subject  to  the  Odrysian  empire.  Seuthes  was 
desirous  of  engaging  the  Cyrean  troops,  as  they  began 
to  be  called,  in  his  service,  and  sent  a  Thracian,  named 
Medosades,  to  negotiate  for  this  object  with  Xenophon, 
who,  he  promised,  should  not  find  him  ungrateful 
for  his  good  offices,  if  he  would  induce  the  army  to 
cross  the  channel.  Xenophon  however  informed  the 
envoy  that  this  measure  was  already  resolved  on, 
and  that  when  it  was  executed  his  own  connection 
with  the  army  would  cease. 

Anaxibius,  having  accomplished  his  end,  when  the  The  Greeks 
troops  had  landed  at  Byzantium,  would  immediately  Bj'lanuum. 
have  dismissed  them  without  either  pay  or  provisions, 
to  make  their  way  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
where,  he  informed  them,  they  would  find  employ- 
ment under  the  conmiand  of  Cyniscus,  apparently 
another  Spartan  officer.  This  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  the  men  just  as  they  had  issued  from 
the  gates  of  Byzantium ;  and  it. provoked  a  transport 
of  indignation  in  which  they  burst  into  the  city,  and 
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CHAP,  were  only  restrained  from  keeping  possession  of  it, 
by  the  remonstrances  of  Xenophon,  whom  many  of 
them  urged  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  rising  to 
greatness  by  placing  himself  at  their  head.  He  con- 
vinced them  of  the  desperate  rashness  of  braving  the 
power  of  Sparta,  and  persuaded  them  to  evacuate  the 
place.  He  himself  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  quit- 
ting the  army,  and  having  with  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained permission  from  Anaxibius  to  re-enter  the 
to^vn  for  the  purpose  of  embarking,  took  leave  of  his 
comrades.  The  other  generals  were  divided  in  their 
conratadcs.  interests  and  views.  The  army,  while  it  lay  before 
the  walls,  was  deceived  for  a  day  or  two  by  the  absurd 
pretensions  of  an  adventurer  named  Coeratadesp— a 
character  which  could  not  have  appeared  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  which  in  its  ludicrous  extravagance  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  national  calamities.  He  was  travelling 
about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general,  and,  by 
a  promise  that  he  would  lead  them  upon  a  profitable 
expedition,  and  in  the  mean  while  would  supply  them 
with  provisions  in  abundance,  prevailed  upon  the 
Cyreans  to  elect  him  commander-in-chief.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  he  had  no  means  of  maintaining 
them  even  for  a  single  day ;  and  during  the  interval 
of  suspense  which  ensued,  while  the  generals  were 
contending  each  for  his  own  object,  many  of  the  men 
withdrew  from  the  camp,  sold  their  arms,  and  either 
sailed  away,  or  took  up  their  abode  in  Byzantium, 
and  other  neighbouring  cities. 

Anaxibius  heard  mth  pleasure  that  the  army  was 
beginning  to  dwindle  away,  as  he  hoped  the  sooner  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  services  from  Phaniabazus. 
But  being  shortly  after  superseded  by  a  new  Admiral, 
he  found  himself  neglected  by  the  satrap,  who  trans- 
ferred all  his  attention  to  Aristarchus,  who  was  come 
to  succeed  Oleander  as  harmost  of  Byzantium.  Anaxi- 
bius had  met  Aristarchus  at  Cyzicus,  and  had  in- 
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stnicted  him  to  sell  all  the  Cyreans  whom  he  found  chap. 
in  Byzantium  as  slaves :  an  act  of  cruelty  to  which 
Oleander  had  always  refused  to  consent.  But  he 
was  now  only  intent  on  revenging  himself,  and, 
sending  for  Xenophon,  who  was  at  Parium  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  urged  him  to  sail  with  all  speed  to  the 
army,  and  to  induce  it  to  cross  over  to  Asia,  and  in- 
vade the  satrap's  province.  Xenophon,  who  seems  to 
have  been  led  to  resign  his  command  chiefly  through 
fear  of  Spartan  jealousy,  gladly  executed  this  com- 
mission, and  the  men  as  readily  embraced  this  pro- 
posal. But  the  threats  of  Aristarchus,  who  was  no 
less  venal  than  Anaxibius,  and  had  become  equally 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Phamabazus,  compelled 
them  to  desist  from  this  enterprise.  Xenophon,  who 
in  the  mean  time  had  received  another  message  from 
Seuthes,  now  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Thracian 
prince,  and  finally  engaged  the  whole  army,  ex- 
cept a  corps  of  800  men  under  Neon,  in  his  service. 
After  a  hard  winter's  campaign,  Seuthes  found  himself 
restored  to  his  dominions  by  the  aid  of  the  Greeks, 
and  would  then  have  defrauded  them  of  the  pay 
which  had  become  due  to  them.  But  Sparta  had  ThcCy- 
now  herself  need  of  them  for  a  war  which  she  was  into  the 
beginning  in  Asia,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  ^^^ 
next  chapter,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spartan 
commissioners,  Xenophon  constrained  Seuthes  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  troops  before  they  embarked 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  other  Spartan  levies.  With 
their  return  to  Asia  the  history  of  the  expedition 
ends. 

The  events  which   we  have   been   relating   soon  conae- 
became  known  throughout  Greece,  and  they  suggested  the  cxpedi- 
several  interesting  reflections  to  a  thoughtful  observer.  *'°°' 
From   the  days  of  Aristagoras  the  Greeks,  though 
they  had  long  ceased  to  view  the  Persian  power  with 
apprehension,  had  regarded  the  Great  King  as  inac- 
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CHAP,  cessible  to  their  attacks  in  his  eastern  capitals.  But 
^  XXXIV.  ^  ^^^  ^  Persian  prince,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
strength  of  the  empire,  had  advanced  2000  miles  into 
tlie  interior  to  dethrone  the  reigning  monarch,  vnth 
an  army  in  which  the  only  troops  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  public  declarations,  he  placed  any  reliance 
were  about  10,000  Greek  adventurers.  The  battle  of 
Cunaxa  proved  that  he  had  not  miscalculated  his 
means,  and  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  force,  but 
either  of  prudence  or  of  fortune,  that  caused  the  failure 
of  his  enterprise.  Even  after  his  death  this  handful 
of  Greeks  had  felt  themselves  able  to  dispose  of  the 
throne  of  Asia,  and  the  sequel  seemed  to  show  that 
this  confidence  was  not  ill  grounded.  The  Persian 
court  had  betrayed  its  weakness  and  its  fears,  in  all 
the  attempts  which  it  made  to  cut  off  their  retreat ; 
and  their  struggles  with  the  independent  tribes  through 
which  they  passed,  proved  both  the  great  number  of 
jiations  dwelling  within  the  compass  of  the  King's 
dominions  which  defied  his  power  with  impunity, 
and  that  no  region  of  Asia  was  impervious  to  the 
arms  of  the  Greeks.  The  practical  inference  was 
immediately  drawn,  though  it  was  not  fully  demon- 
strated till  near  a  century  later. 
Fortunes  of  But  before  we  again  fall  into  the  main  current  of 
Grecian  history,  it  seems  due  to  the  celebrated  man 
who  fills  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  foregoing  narrative,  that  we  should  pause  a  few 
moments  to  consider  the  close  of  his  personal  adven- 
tures, though  it  lies  at  some  distance  beyond  the  point 
of  time  which  we  have  reached.  Xenophon  had  pru- 
dently declined  the  offers  with  which  Seuthes  tempted 
him  to  sacrifice  his  reputation,  and  the  good- will  of 
the  army,  to  temporary  gain,  or  a  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace.  He  still  professed  the  intention  of 
returning  home,  but  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to 
accompany  the  army  into  Asia,  and  to  consign  it  to 
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the  Spartan  officer  under  whom  it  was  henceforth  to  chap. 
serve.  He  arrived  at  Lampsacus  with  the  esteem  . 
and  gratitude  of  his  comrades  heightened  by  his 
recent  conduct,  but  with  so  scanty  a  provision  for  his 
own  wants,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  a  favourite 
horse  to  supply  himself  with  the  means  of  journeying 
homeward.  But  not  long  after  he  led  the  troops 
on  a  marauding  excursion  in  Lydia,  from  which  they 
returned  with  a  large  booty ;  and  the  portion  which 
they  reserved  for  him,  made  him,  as  he  says,  rich 
enough  to  be  bountiful  to  others.  He  now  perhaps 
expected  to  return  to  Athens  in  affluence  and  honour ; 
but  this  was  not  his  lot.  He  returned  to  Greece  an 
exile,  bearing  arms  against  his  fellow-citizens,  whom 
he  met  in  battle  on  the  field  of  Coronea.  We  have 
no  sure  information  as  to  the  cause  of  his  banishment ; 
but  the  most  probable  account  seems  to  be  that  which 
assigns  it  to  one  by  which  the  forebodings  of  Socrates 
were  realised^ ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  resentment  of  the  Athenians  was  excited  as  well 
by  the  share  he  took  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  as 
by  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  Sparta  after 
his  return.  But  we  know  too  little  of  his  private 
connections,  or  his  political  relations,  to  be  sure  that 
other  motives  did  not  at  least  concur  with  this  to 
occasion  his  sentence ;  and  indeed  his  own  narrative, 
strictly  interpreted,  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
it  had  not  been  passed  until  he  had  set  out  with  the 
Spartan  king  Agesilaus  on  his  expedition  against 
Athens  and  her  allies. 

The  Spartans  rewarded  him  for  his  attachment  to 
them,  with  the  title  of  Proxenus,  and  with  a  grant  of 
land  and  a  house  near  the  town  of  Scillus  in  Triphylia, 
in  a  pleasant  valley  not  far  from  the  plain  of  Olympia. 
Here  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  was  enabled  to  consecrate 
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CHAP,     the  scene  of  his  retirement  by  an  act  of  piety.     He 

XXX.IV  • 

had  carried  the  portion  of  the  votive  tenth  which  fell 
to  his  share  in  the  division  of  the  booty  at  Cerasus,  as 
far  as  Ephesus,  and,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  with  Agesilaus,  deposited  the  part  due  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess,  with  Megabyzus,  the  guardian 
of  her  temple,  to  be  restored  to  him  if  he  should  pass 
safely  through  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, otherwise  to  be  laid  out  in  an  offering  to  Ar- 
temis. After  he  had  settled  at  Scillus,  Megabyzus 
arrived  there  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Olympia,  and  restored 
the  deposit,  with  which  Xenophon  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  vale  of  Scillus,  dedicated  it  to  the  god- 
dess, and  on  it  built  a  small  fane  after  the  model  of 
the  great  temple  of  Ephesus,  in  which  he  placed  an 
image  of  cjrpress-wood  shaped  like  the  golden  Ephesian 
idol.  The  temple  stood  in  a  grove  of  fruit  trees ;  the 
rest  of  the  sacred  land  consisted  chiefly  of  pastures 
and  woods  abounding  in  game  ;  and  a  little  stiea  n 
which  flowed  through  it,  was  named,  like  one  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Ephesian  Artemisium,  Selinus. 
A  festival  was  celebrated  every  year  in  honour  of  the 
goddess,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
worshippers  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  who  were 
entertained  with  the  produce  of  the  sacred  land, 
according  to  a  solemn  obligation  recorded  on  a  pillar 
which  stood  near  the  temple,  by  which  the  possessor 
was  bound  to  consume  a  tenth  of  its  fruits  in  a  yearly 
sacrifice.  In  tliis  delightful  retreat  Xenophon  spent 
many  quiet  yet  active  years,  dividing  his  time  between 
his  literary  occupations,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
and  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends.  It  seems 
however  that  he  did  not  end  his  days  here,  though 
the  causes  which  led  him  to  quit  it  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained. According  to  one  author  he  was  driven  away 
by  an  inroad  of  the  Eleans,  and  took  refuge  in  Corinth, 
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yhere  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  .^  chap. 
But  according  to  another  statement  he  was  restored  > 
:o  his  native  city,  and  by  a  decree  moved  by  the  same 
>rator,  Eubulus,  who  had  been  the  author  of  his  ban- 
.shment.  And  since,  as  we  shall  see,  a  time  came 
wrhen  to  be  a  friend  of  Sparta  was  no  longer  an  offence 
it  Athens,  the  fact  of  his  recall  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable^; and  it  would  even  appear  that  in  his  old  age 
lie  endeavoured  to  atone  for  his  ancient  hostility  by  a 
chimerical  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Athe- 
nian finances. 

■  Diog.  Laert  lu  60. 

'  It  would  seem  indeed  to  follow  from  the  oration  of  Dinarchuiy  mentioned  by 
[Hog.  La.  II.  52. y  that  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Athens. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FROM  THE  RENEWAL   OF   HOSTXLmES   BETWEEN   SPARTA 
AND   PERSIA   TO   THE   DEATH   OF   LYSANDER. 

Expedition  of  Thimhron.  —  Dercyllidas, — Mania.  —  Meidias, 

—  Government  of  Dercyllidas. — Fortification  of  the  Hiracian 
Chersonesus,  —  Invasion  of  Caricu — Armistice,  —  War  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Elis.  —  Submission  ofElis, — Accession  of 
Afjesilaus,  —  Internal  State  of  Sparta, —  The  Ephoralty, — 
CinadorCs  Plot. — Expedition  of  Agesilaus. —  He  is  insulted 
at  Aulis. —  Truce  with  Tissaphemes.  —  His  breach  with 
Ly Sander. — Military  Preparations  of  Ephesus.  —  Battle  of 
Sardis.  —  Death  of  Tissaphernes. — Mission  of  Timocrates. 

—  Treaty  between  Thebes  and  Athens.  —  Death  of  Lysander, 
— Disgrace  ofPansanias. — Projects  of  Lysander. 

CHAP.  The  motives  which  induced  the  Spartan  government 
to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  Cyrus  in  his  contest  with 
his  elder  brother,  were  not  perhaps  ^vithout  a  mixture 
of  personal  feelings,  but  they  were  certainly  not  pure 
gratitude  and  good- will.  It  no  doubt  perceived  that 
it  would  be  conferring  a  weighty  obligation  on  one  of 
the  rivals,  who  might  become  a  still  more  powerful 
and  useful  ally  than  he  had  hitherto  been,  while  its 
forbearance  would  be  but  little  prized  by  the  other. 
The  issue  of  the  enterprise  of  Cyrus  could  not  inspire 
it  with  much  uneasiness.  If  he  should  not  fully  suc- 
ceed, there  might  still  be  a  prospect  of  dividing  or 
weakening  the  Persian  empire ;  and  if  he  should 
utterly  fail,  it  had  nothing  to  dread  but  a  war  with 
Persia:  an  event  to  which  it  had  probably  begun 
already  to  look  forward  more  with  hope  than  with 
fear.     The  victory  of  Artaxerxcs  soon  afforded  it  an 
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occasion  for  manifesting  the  new  spirit  which  ani-     chap. 

mated  its  councils.     While  the  Greeks  were  on  their  » ' 

return,  Tissaphemes  was  sent  down  to  the  West  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  signal  services,  having  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  the  provinces  which 
had  been  before  subject  to  Cyrus,  in  addition  to  his 
own  satrapy,  and  invested  with  the  like  superintending 
authority  as  had  been  given  to  the  prince.  He  now 
claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Ionian  cities  as  included 
within  his  new  province ;  but  he  found  them  very 
unwilling  to  submit  to  him.  They  had  provoked  his 
displeasure  by  the  preference  which  they  had  shown 
for  Cyrus;  they  dreaded  his  resentment,  and  they 
hoped  with  the  aid  of  Sparta  to  be  able  to  maintain 
their  independence.  Their  envoys  pressed  the  Spar- 
tan government,  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Greek  nation,  to  protect  them  from  the  yoke  and  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  barbarian.  The  Spartans  no 
longer  considered  themselves  bound  by  the  treaty  in 
which,  at  a  timewhen  they  were  inneed  of  Persian  gold, 
they  had  acknowledged  the  King's  title  to  the  whole  of 
Asia;  and  they  seem  gladly  to  have  embraced  the  oppor* 
tunity  thus  offered  of  extending  their  credit  and  power. 
Thimbron  was  sent,  with  the  title  of  liarmost,  to  Expedition 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  lonians,  at  the  head  of  ^  ^*^™" 
an  army  consisting  only  of  1000  Neodamodes,  and 
about  4000  Peloponnesian  troops,  and  300  Athenian 
cavalry,  which  he  had  demanded  and  offered  to  main- 
tain, perhaps  not  without  a  hint  that  such  a  requisition 
would  be  welcome.  In  fact  it  enabled  the  Athenians, 
without  any  breach  of  the  amnesty,  to  rid  themselves 
of  so  many  citizens  of  the  equestrian  class,  who, 
as  they  had  been  among  the  steadiest  supporters 
of  the  Thirty,  could  never  be  viewed  without  sus- 
picion. 

Thimbron  on  his  arrival  in  Asia  collected  reinforce- 


broil* 
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CHAP,  ments  to  the  amount  of  about  3000  men  ^  from  the 
^^^^'  Greek  cities,  where,  as  Xenophon  observes,  the  will  of 
a  Spartan  at  this  time  was  law.  Still  the  enemy's 
superiority  in  cavalry  was  so  great,  that  he  did  not 
venture  at  first  to  descend  into  the  open  plain,  where 
he  would  have  been  exposed  to  its  attacks,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  defending  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  more  tenable  positions.  The  scene  of 
these  operations  however  was  not  Ionia,  but  the  more 
northern  coast  near  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  to- 
ward which  Tissaphernes  had  marched,  perhaps  with 
the  view  of  keeping  the  war  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
he  could  from  that  part  of  his  province  in  which  his 
private  property  lay ;  and  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  mthout  success  in  the  siege  of  Cuma.* 
Thimbron's  first  object  was  to  meet  the  Cyrean  troops, 
and  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Pergamus  he  incorpor- 
ated them  with  his  own,  and  now  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  face  the  enemy  on  any  ground.  Pergamus, 
and  several  other  towns  in  this  region,  submitted  to 
him.  Among  them  were  some  which  were  governed 
by  two  remarkable  Greek  families :  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Spartan  exile  Demaratus,  who  bore  the 
names  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,and  byGorgion  and 
Gongylus,  who  inherited  the  lordship  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  Persian  king  to  their  ancestor  Gongylus, 
an  Eretrian,  as  the  reward  of  his  treason  to  the  cause  of 
Greece.  ®  But  their  national  feelings,  or  their  fears, 
were  stronger  than  their  gratitude,  and  they  opened 
the  gates  of  their  towns  to  their  countrymen.  Some 
other  places  Thimbron  took  by  assault ;  but  before 
Larissa — that  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the 

■  The  anny,  when  DercylUdas  took  the  command,  amounted  to  8000  men. 
Xenoph.  Hell.  ui.  1.  28. 

*  Diodor.  XIV.  35. 

*  Xenophon  says  he  was  the  only  Eretrian  who  was  exiled  on  account  of 
his  treason.  But  there  were  others  who  shared  it  Her.  vl  loa  See  YoL  U. 
p.  259. 
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Egyptian — he  was  detained  so  long  by  the  vigorous  re-  chap. 
sistance  of  the  besieged,  that  he  received  orders  from  the  ^^^^* 
ephors  to  waste  no  more  time  there,  but  to  march  into 
Caria,  and  carry  the  war  to  the  doors  of  Tissaphemes. 
But  nearly  at  the  time  that  these  orders  were  sent, 
complaints  were  laid  against  him  at  Sparta  by  the 
allies,  which  induced  the  government  to  supersede 
him  before  he  had  completed  his  year  of  office.  He 
either  neglected  to  preserve  discipline  among  his 
troops,  or  had  been  compelled  by  the  want  of  other 
resources  to  connive  at  the  depredations  they  com- 
mitted in  the  friendly  country  through  which  they 
passed.  At  Ephesus  he  was  met  by  his  successor 
Dercyllidas,  to  whom  he  immediately  resigned  his 
command.  On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  was  sentenced 
to  a  fine,  and  was  either  banished  or  driven  into 
exile  by  the  heaviness  of  the  penalty.  Dercyllidas  Dercyiiiuaa. 
was  a  Spartan  of  Lysander's  school,  so  notorious  for 
his  mastery  in  the  arts  of  stratagem  and  intrigue,  as 
to  have  earned  the  nickname  of  Sisyphus,  the  legen- 
dary exemplar  of  cunning.  His  first  measure  was 
one  in  which  he  consulted  his  private  passions  rather 
than  the  public  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
proof  of  his  dexterity,  and  revealed  the  weakness  of 
the  Persian  system  of  government.  He  knew  that 
great  jealousy  existed  between  Pharnabazus  and  Tissa- 
phemes, who,  once  his  equal,  had  lately  been  raised 
to  a  higher  rank  by  the  commission  which  appointed 
him  successor  to  Cyrus;  and  he  took  advantage  of 
it  to  divide  their  forces,  and  to  revenge  himself  on 
Pharnabazus,  who  had  once  drawn  an  ignominious 
military  punishment  upon  him  while  he  commanded 
as  harmost  of  Abydos  under  Lysander.  He  concluded 
an  armistice  with  Tissaphemes  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  turn  his  arms  against  Pharnabazus ;  and 
while  Tissaphemes  thus  showed  his  indifference  to 
his  master's  interests,  by  abandoning  a  colleague  whom 

VOL.  IV.  CO 
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CHAP,  it  was  his  duty  to  protect,  the  Spartan  ventured  to 
.  ^'^^"^^^  ^  disregard  the  orders  given  to  Thimbron,  and  bent  his 
march  northward,  toward  the  midland  district  called 
iEolis,  from  the  iEolian  towns  which  peopled  it.  It 
included  a  part  of  the  skirts  and  of  the  upper  valleys 
of  mount  Ida,  and  was  subject  to  Phamabazus.  On 
his  way  he  exhibited  a  strong  and  advantageous  con- 
trast to  the  laxity  of  his  predecessor's  discipline,  in 
the  strictness  with  which  he  compelled  his  troops  to 
respect  the  property  of  their  allies.  And  on  his 
arrival  in  iEolis  he  lighted  upon  an  extraordinary 
supply,  which  enabled  him  with  ease  and  safety  to 
persevere  in  the  same  system.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  train  of  events  on  which  Xenophon  dwells  with 
evident  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  lesson,  and 
with  a  minuteness  which  we  could  have  wished  him 
to  have  reserved  for  matters  of  higher  historical  in- 
terest, which  he  has  left  in  comparative  obscurity. 

Phamabazus  had  committed  the  government  of  his 
iEolis,  as  it  was  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
maritime  region  occupied  by  the  iEolian  colonies,  to 
Zenis,  a  Greek  of  Dardanus.  On  the  death  of  Zenis, 
*ianM-  Mania  his  widow,  an  able  and  enterprising  woman, 
by  a  timely  application  to  the  satrap,  accompanied 
with  rich  presents  both  to  himself  and  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  his  court  and  household,  prevailed 
on  him  to  let  her  succeed  her  husband :  an  appoint- 
ment much  less  repugnant  to  Persian  than  to  Greek 
ideas  of  the  capacities  and  functions  of  her  sex.  Her 
administration  was  active,  prudent,  and  prosperous. 
She  took  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries  into  pay,  with 
which  she  reduced  three  of  the  adjacent  maritime 
towns,  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  Colonje,  superintend- 
ing their  operations  in  person,  and  rewarding  their 
exertions  with  discriminating  liberality.  She  attended 
the  satrap  on  his  military  expeditions,  conciliated  his 
favour  by  her  exactness  in  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
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her  munificence,  and  her  hospitality,  and  was  admitted  chap. 
to  a  share  in  his  councils.  Within  her  dominions  she 
exercised  absolute  authority,  and  amassed  an  ample 
treasure.  A  son  and  daughter,  the  one  rising  toward 
manhood,  the  other  married,  promised  stability  and 
increase  to  her  good  fortune.  But  destruction  fell 
upon  her  from  the  quarter  to  which  she  looked  with 
the  greatest  confidence  for  security.  Meidias  her  Meidiaa, 
son-in-law,  instigated  both  by  his  own  ambition,  and 
by  the  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors,  who  taught 
him  to  deem  himself  degraded  by  subjection  to  a 
woman,  murdered  her  and  her  son,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Scepsis  and  Gergis,  the  two  to^vns  in  whicTi, 
as  places  of  strength,  she  had  lodged  the  greater  part 
of  her  treasures.  The  other  towns,  which  were 
garrisoned  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  refused  to 
receive  him,  and  continued  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  Phamabazus.  Meidias  now  sent  presents 
to  the  satrap,  and  applied  for  the  government  which 
his  crimes  had  made  vacant.  But  Phamabazus  re- 
turned  his  presents  with  a  threatening  message  to 
keep  therrij  till  he  should  come^  and  take  the  gifts  vnth 
the  giver ;  he  would  rather  die  than  leave  the  murder  of 
Mania  unavenged. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Dercyllidas 
arrived.  After  having  received  the  submission  of  the 
three  maritime  towns  which  Mania  had  conquered, 
he  sent  to  invite  those  of  iEolis  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  His 
proposals  were  immediately  accepted  by  three  of 
them,  where  the  garrisons  after  Mania's  death  had 
committed  some  disorders.  Cebren,  a  strong  place, 
held  out  four  days,  during  which  Dercyllidas  professed 
to  be  seeking  favourable  auspices.  But  the  garrison 
was  discontented,  and  forced  its  commander  to  sur- 
render before  any  attack  had  been  made.  He  then 
marched  against   Scepsis.     Meidias,   threatened  by 

c  c  2 
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CHAP.     Phamabazns,  and  conscioos  that  he  was  hated  by  the 
^  Scepsians,  thought  it  safest  to  come  to  terms  with 

Dercj'llidas,  and  offered  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
Spartan  camp,  on  receiving  hostages  for  his  security. 
Dercyllidas  gave  him  as  many  as  he  would ;  but 
when  he  had  him  in  his  power,  informed  him  that  he 
must  resign  his  authority  at  Scepsis,  and  Meidias, 
seeing  himself  helpless,  permitted  him  to  enter  the 
town,  turn  out  the  garrison,  and  proclaim  liberty  and 
independence.  Meidias  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  keep  Gergis,  but  he  received  an  evasive 
answer,  and  was  forced  to  order  his  garrison  to  throw 
open  its  gates  to  the  anny  of  Dercyllidas.  The  Spar- 
tan general  incorporated  the  guards  of  Meidias — as 
no  longer  needed  for  his  safety — with  his  own  troops, 
and  then  took  possession  of  all  the  property  of  Mania, 
and  cheered  his  men  by  announcing  that  it  would 
provide  them  with  regular  pay  for  nearly  a  year  to 
come.  The  wretched  man,  whom  he  still  affected 
to  treat  as  a  guest  and  a  friend,  seeing  himself  stript 
of  all  the  fruits  of  his  villany,  asked  where  he  was  to 
live.  Where^  was  the  reply,  but  in  your  native  toumy 
ScepsiSy  on  your  patrimony  ?  To  the  fallen  tyrant,  the 
unprotected  assassin,  it  was  a  prospect  of  misery, 
shame,  and  death, 
oorem.  Dcrcyllidas  having  thus,  within  eight  days,  made 

S^iudat.  hi"^^lf  master  of  a  great  part  of  ^olis,  and  laid  in 
an  ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops, 
was  only  anxious  to  preserve  his  conquests  without 
burdening  his  allies,  by  remaining  among  them  during 
the  ensuing  winter.  He  therefore  proposed  a  truce 
to  Phamabazus,  whose  superiority  in  cavalry  would 
have  enabled  him  to  give  great  annoyance  to  the 
revolted  Greeks  in  the  absence  of  the  Spartan  army ; 
and  the  satrap,  who  had  no  less  reason  to  apprehend 
hostile  incursions  from  ^olis  into  the  heart  of  his 
territories,  willingly  accepted  the  offer.     Dercyllidas 
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now  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Bithynian  Thra-  chap. 
cians,  who  were  nominally  subject  to  Pharnabazus,  ^"^^• 
but  were  in  fact  independent  and  hostile,  and  during 
the  'winter  subsisted  and  enriched  his  troops,  and  a 
body  of  Odrysians  who  joined  him  there,  with  the 
plunder  of  their  villages;  though  not  with  perfect 
impunity;  for  on  one  occasion  the  Bithynians  sur- 
prised the  Odrysian  camp,  recovered  the  booty,  and 
killed  nearly  200  Greeks  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
it.  The  Odrj'sians,  after  this  disaster,  encamped  with 
their  allies. 

In  the  spring  of  399  Dercyllidas  quitted  Bithynia, 
Mid  marched  southward.  At  Lampsacus  he  was 
joined  by  three  Spartan  commissioners,  Aracus,  Na- 
^ates,  and  Antisthenes,  who  were  sent  to  inspect  the 
jtate  of  affairs  in  Asia,  and  who  announced  to  him 
lliat  his  command  was  to  be  prolonged  for  another 
(rear.  While  they  conferred  this  mark  of  approbation 
>n  himself,  they  were  charged  to  communicate  to  his 
nen  the  satisfaction  which  the  ephors  felt  at  the 
imendment  which  had  taken  place  in  their  conduct, 
ind  to  express  a  hope,  that  they  would  persevere  in 
;heir  good  behaviour.  When  these  general  orders 
?irere  orally  delivered  before  the  assembled  army,  the 
commander  of  the  Cyrean  troops — probably  Xeno- 
>hon  himself — took  the  opportunity  to  observe  that 
;he  praise  and  the  blame  rested,  not  with  the  soldiers, 
)ut  with  the  generals  who  had  been  set  over  them. 
Dercyllidas  escorted  the  commisisoners  as  far  as 
Ephesus,  and  then  left  them  to  continue  their  pro- 
^ss  through  the  Greek  cities,  which,  after  having  been 
ifflicted  with  the  worst  evils  of  tyranny  and  faction 
hrough  Lysander's  ambitious  policy,  had  begun  to 
•ecover  their  tranquillity  and  prosperity  under  a 
)etter  system.  Lysander's  creatures  had  exercised 
heir  power  in  many  places  perhaps  not  less  oppres- 
ively  than  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  and  it  seems  that 

c  C   3 
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cHxVP.     the  revolution  which  took  place  there  under  Spartan 
,  sanction  had  encouraged  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  over- 

B.  c.  398.   throw  their  decarchies.  ^     Much  confusion  and  blood- 
shed might   have   ensued;  but  the  ephors,   among 
whom,  the  influence  of  Pausanias  was  for  the  time 
predominant,  wisely  interfered,  and  directed  or  con- 
sented to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  form  of  govem- 
FortiB.       ment.     While  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  ob- 
Se^hrm-    scrviug  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  changes,  Dercyl- 
^e^^'    lidas  was  occupied  with  an  undertaking  which  had 
been  accidentally  suggested  to  him  by  their  conversa- 
tion.    They  had  informed  him  that  they  had  left  en- 
voys from  the  Greeks  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  at 
Sparta,  who  came  to  apply  for  protection  from  their 
barbarian  neighbours,  which,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  most  effectually  provided  for  by  a  wall  carried 
across  the  isthmus;  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
Spartan  government  would  be  induced  to  send  an 
officer  with  a  body  of  troops  to  conduct  this  work. 
On  this  hint  Dercyllidas  formed  his  resolution,  which 
however  he  kept  to  himself.     He  renewed  the  truce 
with  Phamabazus,  and  then  crossed  the  Hellespont 
with  his  army,  and  marched  to  the  court  of  Seuthes, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received.     The  object  of 
this  visit  was  perhaps  connected,  though  we  do  not 
know  precisely  in  what  manner,  with  his  subsequent 
operations.     Having  come  to  the  isthmus,  and  in- 
spected and  measured  the  ground,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  four  miles  in  breadth,  he  distributed  the 
line  of  fortification  in  portions  among  his  men,  and 
quickened  their  activity  and  emulation  with  a  promise 
of  rewards.    Thus  speeded,  the  wall,  which  was  begun 

>  The  supposition  that  this  change  was  made  after  the  Spartan  commlsioDen 
had  witnessed  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  condition  of  these  cities,  is  one  which 
was  perhaps  natural  enough  for  a  determined  apologist  of  Lysander,  tmt  is  in  itself 
80  violently  improbable,  that  the  awkward  fictions  devised  to  support  it  may  safrly 
be  left  to  fall  by  their  own  weight  Compare  Xenophon,  Hell.  lu.  4.  2.  and 
Plut.  Lys.  21. 
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in  the  spring,  was  finished  before  autumn.  It  is  pos-  chap. 
sible  however  that  he  found  parts  of  a  wall  which  had  ,  ^^"^^' 
been  built  by  Pericles  for  the  same  purpose,  still  stand-  b.  c.  397. 
ing,  and  had  only  to  restore  it  upon  the  old  foundation. 
The  work,  when  completed,  enabled  a  comparatively 
small  garrison  to  protect  the  whole  Chersonesus, 
which  included  eleven  towns,  several  fine  harbours, 
and  a  large  tract  of  highly  fruitful  country,  from  the 
inroads  of  the  ferocious  Thracians  of  the  interior.^ 
Dercyllidas  then  returned  to  Asia,  and  was  detained 
eight  months  by  the  siege  of  Atameus,  a  strong  fort- 
ress which  was  held  by  a  body  of  exiles  from 
Chios,  who  from  this  point  carried  on  an  incessant 
predatory  warfare  against  Ionia.  Having  at  length 
overcome  their  obstinate  resistance,  he  put  a  garrison 
into  the  place,  under  the  command  of  Draco,  an 
Achaean  of  Pellene,  and  provided  it  with  magazines, 
for  his  future  sojourn,  or  for  a  refiige  which  might 
be  needed  in  a  less  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  and  then 
returned  to  Ephesus. 

Tissaphemes  had  hitherto  remained  unmolested;  invirfooof 
but  it  would  seem  that  he  had  not  abstained  from  en-  ^^^^ 
forcing  his  demands  on  the  Greek  cities,  and  they 
again  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  for  relief.  They  repre- 
sented that  he  might  be  brought  to  acknowledge  their 
independence,  if  he  found  himself  attacked  in  Caria, 
where  his  private  possessions  lay,  and  the  ephors  gave 
orders,  that  Dercyllidas  should  invade  Caria  by  land, 
while  their  admiral  Pharax  acted  in  concert  with  him 
on  the  coast.  The  two  officers  appear  to  have  exe- 
cuted these  orders  with  great  alertness,  and  the  Spar- 
tan army  had  crossed  the  Mceander,  while  Tissaphemes 
was  on  the  other  side  in  conference  with  Phamabazus, 

*  Xenophon*s  language,  Hell.  111.  2.  11.,  very  clearly  implies,  that  the  wall  was 
comptetod  before  Dercyllidas  returned  to  Asia ;  and  I  do  not  perceive  the  necessity 
of  supposing  with  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  11.  p.  92.,  that  he  began  the  siege  of  Atameus, 
while  the  rampart  was  building.  If  the  siege  began  in  the  autumn^  it  seems  to 
allow  time  for  bis  subsequent  operations. 

C  C   4 
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CHAP.     Yflxo  had  come  to  obtain  his  assistance  for  the  purpose 
.  of  expelling  the  invaders  from  the  King's  dominions. 

Tissaphernes  required  his  colleague  first  to  accompany 
him  into  Caria,  and  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
province,  and  when  they  had  placed  sufficient  garri- 
sons in  the  Carian  strongholds,  they  resolved  to  cany 
hostilities  into  Ionia.  Dercyllidas  was  now  appre- 
hensive for  the  safety  of  their  Ionian  allies,  and  pro- 
posed to  Pharax  to  repass  the  Maeander.  The  enemy 
was  supposed  to  be  far  in  advance ;  but  the  Greek 
army,  as  it  marched  along  the  vale  of  the  Maeander, 
one  day  found  itself  unexpectedly  in  presence  of 
the  united  forces  of  the  satraps,  which  consisted  of 
Carians,  Greek  mercenaries  —  for  both  satraps  had 
some  in  their  pay  —  and  a  numerous  cavalry.  Der- 
cyllidas, though  taken  by  surprise,  soon  put  his  Euro- 
pean troops  in  order  of  battle ;  but  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
were  so  much  alarmed  by  the  evident  superiority  of 
the  enemy's  numbers,  that  many  of  them  inune- 
diately  dropt  their  arms  in  the  standing  com,  and 
took  to  flight,  and  the  rest  clearly  betrayed  the  same 
purpose.  Phamabazus  was  desirous  of  giving  battle; 
but  Tissaphernes  shrank  from  an  engagement  with 
troops,  whom  he  believed  to  be  all  invincible,  like  the 
Cyreans,  and  sent  a  message  to  Dercyllidas,  to  pro- 
pose a  conference.  The  wily  Spartan  gave  audience 
to  the  envoys  in  front  of  a  body  of  picked  men,  affected 
to  receive  their  proposals  with  indifference,  and  de- 
manded an  exchange  of  pledges.  When  they  were 
given,  the  two  armies  separated,  the  barbarians  to  take 
up  their  quarters  at  Tralles,  the  Greeks  at  Leucophrys, 
a  famed  sanctuary  of  Artemis  in  the  vale  of  the  Maean- 
der. The  next  day  the  chiefs  met,  and  a  negotiation 
was  opened.  But  Dercyllidas  demanded  independence 
for  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Tissaphernes  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians should  withdraw  their  army  from  the  King's 
territories,  and  their  hannosts  from  the  towns.  Neither 
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bad  power  to  accede   to  the  other's   terms;  but   it     xxxv 
was  agreed  to  conclude  an  armistice,  until  answers  v. 


should  be  brought  from  Sparta  and  from  the  Persian  b.  c.  4oi. 
30urt.  ^""*^ 

The  year  399  in  which  Dercyllidas  took  the  com-  war  be. 
mand  in  Asia,  was  the  last  of  a  war  in  which  Sparta  was  g^^ 
engaged  during  three  years  at  home.  While  the  fate  ^^  ^us. 
of  Asia  was  suspended  on  the  event  of  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus,  the  Spartans  had  determined  to  revenge 
themselves  for  the  affronts  which  they  had  suffered 
from  Elis  during  the  struggle  with  Athens,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  apply  their  leading  maxim  of  divid- 
ing and  weakening  the  Peloponnesian  states.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  they  demanded  a  contribution  from 
the  Eleans  to  the  expenses  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
But  Xenophon  represents  them  as  coming  at  once  to 
the  point,  and  requiring  Elis  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  her  subject  towns.  The  demand  was 
rejected,  with  the  observation  that  Elis  claimed  the 
towns  by  the  right  of  conquest,  but  was  ready  to 
resign  them  as  soon  as  Sparta  should  set  her  the 
example,  by  restoring  her  subjects  to  independence.  ^ 
Agis  was  immediately  ordered  to  invade  the  Elean 
territory.  But  an  earthquake  which  was  felt  soon 
after  he  had  crossed  the  border,  induced  him  to  with- 
draw and  disband  his  forces.  ^  The  incident,  and  the 
respite,  encouraged  the  Eleans  to  try  if  they  could 
rouse  some  of  their  neighbours,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  ill  affected  towards  Sparta,  into  active  hostility ; 
but  the  Spartan  power  seems  to  have  been  too  gener- 
ally dreaded  to  afford  any  reasonable  prospect  of  form- 
ing a  coalition  against  it.  In  the  following  year 
Agis  again  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
which  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  except  the  Boeotians 

'  Paus.  III.  8.  3. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  24.  iprt  rov  ffrpart^fiaros  iy  r^  iro\«fJqf  Hirros.  Pausanias, 
UL  8.  4.,  says  that  on  this  occasion  Agis  had  reached  Oljrmpia  before  the  earth- 
quake took  place. 
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CHAP,  and  Corinthians,  furnished  their  contingents :  Athens 
among  the  rest  obeyed  the  call  of  the  ruling  state. 
This  time  he  first  directed  his  march  to  Triphylia, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Messenian  boitiers 
than  three  of  the  Triphylian  towns,  Lepreum,  Macis- 
tus,  and  Epitalium,  revolted  from  Elis,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alpheus  he  received  the  submission 
of  three  of  the  towns  of  Pisatis.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Olympia,  where  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  been 
prevented  by  the  Eleans  from  celebrating  a  sacrifice 
which  some  oracle  had  enjoined,  on  the  pretence  that 
prayers  could  not  be  duly  oflfered  there  for  victory  in 
a  war  between  Greeks.  He  now  performed  the  rite 
without  interruption  \  and  afterwards  advanced  to- 
ward the  enemy's  capital,  ravaging  the  fertile  country 
through  which  he  passed,  and  canying  away  vast 
herds  of  cattle — still  as  in  ancient  times  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  Eleans — and  a  multitude  of  slaves. 
The  scent  of  this  rich  booty  attracted  a  number  of 
volunteers  from  Arcadia  and  Achaia  to  his  standard ; 
'  and  the  campaign,  Xenophon  remarks,  spread  abun- 
dance over  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus.  Agis  continued 
his  devastations  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  the  capital, 
which  were  adorned  with  many  fine  buildings,  and 
these  he  did  not  spare.  But  he  abstained  fix)m 
attacking  the  city,  though  it  was  believed  that,  being 
unfortified,  it  could  not  have  opposed  an  effectual 
resistance.^     He   probably  calculated  on   an   easier 

*  Xen.  ui.  2.  26.  KwXituf  9k  o^cls  frt  hrtiparo.  Yet  Pausanias  (▼.  4,  5.  ▼.  20. 
4.  ▼.  27.  11.)  believed  that  a  trophy  which  he  saw  in  the  AltU  had  been  erect- 
ed to  comroemorate  a  victory  gained  by  the  Eleans  over  Agis  within  the  sacred 
precinct  in  this  campaign.  Sievers  (  Geschichte  Grieeherdands  vom  Ende  des  JMo- 
ponneiiBchen  Krieget  hit  zur  ScMaeht  bei  ManiineOj  p.  10.)  observes,  that  if  this 
be  true  Xenophon  would  have  been  guilty  of  an  incredibly  shameless  fUsehood.  (It 
might  be  added  that  the  fact  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  Pausanias 
himself,  lu.  8.  4.)  He  therefore  supposes  that  the  engagement  took  place  the  year 
before ;  in  which  case  Xenophon*s  dishonesty  would  be  equally  great,  but  not  quite 
so  glaring.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  Pausanias  does  not  profesa  to  have 
seen  the  name  of  Agis  on  the  trophy ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  between 
the  roofis  of  the  Hereum  of  course  proves  nothing. 

'  According  to  Diodonis,  xiv.  1 7. ,  who  names  Pausanias  as  the  commaiider  in  this 
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conquest,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  factions  between     chap. 
wrhich  Elis  was  at  this  time  divided,  and  therefore  >  ^^"^^- 


turned  away  again,  and  prosecuted  his  ravages  along  b.  c.  399. 
the  plain  as  far  as  the  coast. 

In  the  mean  while  the  oligarchical  party,  headed  by 
Xenias,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  wealth, 
ind  attached  to  Agis  and  to  Sparta  by  ties  of  private 
and  public  hospitality,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
Dverpower  their  adversaries,  and  to  reduce  their 
country  under  subjection  to  Sparta.  They  rushed 
3ut  armed  into  the  streets,  and  began  to  massacre 
all  of  the  opposite  side  who  fell  in  their  way ;  and 
baving  killed  a  person  whom  they  mistook  for  the 
iemocratical  leader  Thrasydaeus,  they  thought  their 
triumph  secure.  The  report  spread,  and,  while  it 
atruck  his  partisans  with  consternation,  swelled  the 
numbers  of  the  insurgents.  But  the  truth  was  soon 
discovered,  and  Thrasydaeus,  who  had  been  overtaken 
by  sleep  after  a  banquet,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
y£  the  commonalty,  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
their  opponents,  who  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  enemy's  camp.  Agis  however  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  city,  but  retreated 
iiCross  the  Alpheus  with  his  booty,  and  having  left  a 
garrison,  under  Lysippus  a  Spartan  harmost,  with 
the  Elean  refugees,  in  Epitalium,  which  lay  near  the 
river,  disbanded  his  forces,  and  returned  home.  Dur-  submission 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Elean  ter  itory 
was  exposed  to  incessant  inroads  from  the  garrison 
of  Epitalium,  which  were  found  so  distressing,  that 
in  the  next  summer  Thrasydaeus  was  fain  to  sue  for 
peace.  He  obtained  it  only  on  condition  that  the 
Eleans  should  demolish  some  fortifications  which 
seem  to  have  been  built  for  the  defence  of  the  city 

ounpaign,  the  suburbs  were  guarded  by  a  body  of  iEtolians,  who  drove  back  the 
Invading  army  ;  but  this  is  clearly  at  variance  with  Xenophon*s  narrative,  no  less 
than  the  statement,  that  Pausanias,  after  having  fortified  some  poets  in  the  Elean 
territory,  wintered  with  his  army  at  Dyme  in  Achaia. 
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CHKT.     after  the  last  invasion*,  and  should  renounce  their 
>  sovereignty   over   almost   all   their   subject   towns.* 

They  were  not  even  allowed  to  retain  Epeum,  though 
they  pleaded  that  it  had  come  into  their  possession 
by  a  fair  purchase ;  the  Spartans  alleged  that  they 
had  dictated  the  terms  of  the  bargain  to  the  weaker 
I>arty.  The  presidency  of  the  temple  at  Oljnnpia, 
and  of  the  games,  was  not  taken  from  them,  only 
because  the  rustic  population  of  Pisatis,  on  which  it 
would  by  right  have  devolved,  was  deemed  incapable 
of  so  august  and  important  a  charge.^  Elis,  thus 
shorn  of  her  power,  was  admitted  among  the  depend- 
ent allies  of  Sparta. 

Not  long  after  the  war  with  Elis  was  brought  to  a 
close,  A^s,  as  he  was  returning  from  Delphi,  where 
he  had  been  consecrating  a  tenth  of  the  spoil,  fell  sick 
at  HeraBa  in  Arcadia,  but  was  carried  to  Sparta  and 
died  there  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  When  the 
solemn  mourning  was  ended,  a  question  arose  as  to 

>  Xen  Hell.  m.  2.  30.  rh  rcixof  rcfHcXcZr.  Tet  the  dty  b  aid  to  Iutc  been 
the  year  before  ir^lxurros,  which  hM  tberefi>re  been  interpreted  to  mean  W/brtiJUiL 
On  the  other  hand  Schneider  supposes  that  t«ixot  ought  to  be  written  as  a  proper 
name,  and  that  it  means  the  castle  called  to  Tux^h  which  stood  near  Arazus  oo 
the  Acbcan  side  of  the  border.  But  this  place  appears  from  Potyfains,  iv.  59.,  to 
have  belonged  from  time  immemorial  to  the  Achcans ;  and  if  the  Eleans  had 
wrested  it  from  them,  they  would  probably  have  been  compelled  not  to  destroy  but 
to  restore  it.  Pausanias,  iil  8.  5.,  likewise  mentions  the  demolition  of  the  dty  wall 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Sievers  (  Ge^eh.  Grieek.  p.  13.)  also  ooqiectores 
that  the  Eleans  had  began  to  fortify  the  city  after  the  retreat  of  AgiSb 

'  Pausanias,  m.  8.  5.,  makes  no  exception  :  fi-irrt  riv  wtptoixtiv  frt  ipx^u^*  This 
would  indeed  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  if  they  retained  all  their  suloect  towns 
except  those  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  ui.  2.  30.,  who  says  that  they  gave  up  Cyl- 
lene  and  the  Tripbylian  cities,  Phrixa,  and  Epitalium,  and  Letrlna,  and  Amphidoli, 
and  Margana  ;  and  moreover  Acrorii  and  Lasion,  and  even  Epeum.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  there  is  some  mistake  about  this  enumeration.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  they  were  allowed  to  retain  Lepreum  and  Macistua.  And,  as  Mueller 
ob^rves  (Orchom.  p.  362.),  the  three  towns  north  of  the  Alpheua  were  not  com- 
monly considered  as  belonging  to  Triphylia  ;  nor  was  Epitalium  usually  norobend 
among  the  Tripbylian  towns.  Perhaps  Phrixa  was  sometimes  omitted,  and  a  aol 
has  dropt  out  before  its  name  in  Xenophon's  list  Sievers  also  (n.  s.  p.  13.)  is  struck 
with  the  small  number  of  the  Tripbylian  towns  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  but 
thinks  he  omitted  Lepreum  because  the  Spartan  government  never  recognised  it  as 
belonging  to  Elis.    But  he  cannot  account  for  the  omission  of  M^rltt^i*. 

'  Xen.  lu.  2.  31.  ifofii^oirrts  robs  iunrtvouivfUrovs  X'f^'nv  clwu,  jkoI  o^x  2*mw^ 
wpowrdycu,  Sievers  (  Geseh.  Griech,  p.  1 4. )  finds  in  this  remark  a  covert  reflectioo 
on  the  anti-Laconian  party  which  afterwards  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  presidency 
to  Pisa. 
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the  succession.     The  throne  was  claimed  according  to     chap. 

o  XXXV. 

the  law  of  descent  by  Leotychides,  who  had  hitherto 
passed  for  the  only  son  of  the  deceased  king.  But 
Agis,  at  the  biith  of  the  prince,  had  publicly  declared 
that  he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  his  child,  and  though 
he  owned  him  on  his  deathbed,  this  tardy  recogni- 
tion did  not  stifle  the  suspicion  before  excited,  as  well 
by  his  own  language,  as  by  the  prevailing  report  of 
his  queen's  infidelity.  The  title  of  Leotychides  was 
now  disputed  on  this  ground  by  Agesilaus,  the 
younger  son  of  Archidamus,  and  half-brother  of  Agis, 
who  was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne.  He  had 
already  shown  indications  of  the  great  qualities  which 
he  afterwards  displayed,  had  passed  through  all  the 
steps  of  the  Spartan  training  with  exemplary  pro- 
priety, and  had  won  the  general  favour  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Perhaps  the  prospect  of  the  elevation  to 
which  he  aspired  had  urged  him  the  more  assiduously 
to  cultivate  their  good- will,  on  which  he  was  conscious 
his  success  would  mainly  depend.  But  he  had  been 
especially  fortunate  in  contracting  an  early  intimacy 
with  Lysander,  who  warmly  espoused  his  cause. 
Evidence  was  offered  which  confirmed  the  first  declar- 
ation of  Agis  as  to  Leotychides,  whose  partisans  seem 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  for 
some  flaw  in  his  competitor's  better  title.  The  aid 
of  religion  was  called  in  for  this  purpose ;  and  Dio- 
peithes,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  in  the  science  of 
divination,  cited  an  oracle  which  warned  Sparta 
against  a  halting  royalty.  This  he  applied  to  Agesi- 
laus, who  was  lame  in  one  foot.  But  Lysander  inge- 
niously turned  it  against  Leotychides,  remarking, 
that  the  defect  which  they  were  cautioned  against,  lay 
not  in  the  person  but  in  the  blood  of  their  kings,  who 
must  be  all  genuine  descendants  of  Hercules.  This  Acoewkm 
reasoning  or  authority  prevailed,  and  Agesilaus  was  lausT  ' 
raised  to  the  throne. 
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CHAP.         A  year  had  not  elapsed  from  his  accession,  when  a 
.  conspiracy  was  detected  at  Sparta,  which  brought  the 

Internal  statc  to  the  vcrgc  of  a  bloody  revolution,  and  though 
8^^  crushed  in  the  shell,  gave  an  alarming  indication  of 
the  unsoundness  of  the  whole  political  system.  To 
explain  its  origin  we  must  take  a  view  of  some 
changes  which  had  crept  into  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion after  the  conquest  of  Messenia.  We  have  already 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  one  effect  of  the  long  and 
perilous  struggle  with  Messenia  was  a  communication 
of  a  limited  franchise  to  a  numerous  body  of  new 
citizens ;  and  we  were  disposed  to  conjecture  that 
this  event  was  closely  connected  with  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  authority  of  the  ephors,  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  same  period.^ 
They  rose,  as  we  conceived,  to  a  new  stage  of  power, 
chiefly  as  representatives  of  the  whole  commonalty, 
which  included  both  the  new  and  the  old  citizens. 
But  before  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
both  the  internal  condition  of  the  commonalty,  and 
the  position  of  the  ephors  with  regard  to  it,  under- 
went several  important  changes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  citizens, 
which,  as  appears  from  the  legends  concerning  the 
founding  of  Tarentum,  and  from  other  evidence, 
excited  much  discontent  at  the  time  it  was  introduced, 
may  have  been  removed  in  a  subsequent  generation. 
But  other  causes  afterwards  produced  similar  effects. 
The  earthquake  which  gave  occasion  to  the  third 
Messenian  war  appears  to  have  inflicted  a  wound  on 
the  population  of  Sparta  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered. Its  numbers  were  continually  reduced  by 
the  struggles  of  the  ensuing  period,  and-  the  deep  im- 
pression made  at  Sparta  by  the  events  of  Sphacteria 
proves  how  much  the  yshxe  of  a  Spartan  life  had 

>  V6L  L  p.  406. 
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then  risen.  It  was  not  however  by  war  only  that  chap. 
this  part  of  the  population  had  been  thinned.  During 
the  same  period  the  growing  inequality  of  private 
fortunes  was  contributing  to  the  same  effect.  The 
highest  political  privileges  belonged  only  to  those 
citizens  whose  means  permitted  them  to  associate 
at  the- public  tables.^  All  who  were  unable  to  defray 
this  expense,  were  it  seems  by  the  very  fact,  and 
without  any  fault  but  their  indigence,  degraded  into 
a  lower  class,  from  the  rank  of  Peers  to  that  of  Infe- 
riors, or  Commoners.  But  while  some  sank  into  this 
lower  sphere  through  a  blameless  poverty,  others  rose 
into  it  from  a  humbler  station  by  their  merits.  The 
services  of  the  helots  and  the  provincials  were  fre- 
quently rewarded  with  emancipation  and  a  share  of 
the  franchise,  so  qualified  as  to  keep  them  below  the 
ancient  citizens,  and,  it  would  appear,  still  separate 
from  one  another,  as  they  were  distinguished  by 
peculiar  titles.  Another  addition  to  this  inferior  body 
was  made  through  marriages  contracted  by  Spartan 
freemen  with  women  of  inferior  condition.  Gyhppus, 
Callicratidas,  and  Lysander  were  probably  among  the 
offspring  of  such  marriages,  and  notwithstanding  the 
high  military  stations  which  they  filled,  were  never 
accounted  equal  in  civil  rank  to  their  fathers.  They 
were  perhaps  originally  in  legal  estimation  on  a  level 
with  the  favoured  helot  children,  who  were  often 
reared  in  their  master's  family  together  with  his  sons, 
under  the  appellation  of  Mothones  or  Mothaces ;  and 
they  are  therefore  described  in  loose  language  as  be- 
longing to  that  class. 

In  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  the  ancient  free- 
men decreased  the  dignity  and  advantages  of  their 
position  were  augmented,  and  they  were  consequently 
more  and  more  unwilling  to  share  them  with  others. 

'  Aristot.  PoL  ii.  6.  p.  59.  GoettL  Jpof  r^f  voAircIof  tX^ris  loriy  «>roif  h  v(i- 
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CHAP.     They  had  cause  to  fear,  not   only  the  loss  of  their 

XXXV  •  •    • 

power  and  political  privileges,  but  also  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  agrarian  law,  to  restore  the  equality  of 
property  which  Lycurgus  was  believed  to  have  estab- 
lished ;  on  the  other  hand  the  inferior  citizens,  with- 
out any  view  to  these  objects,  when  they  considered 
their  numbers  and  the  merit  and  services  of  many 
among  them,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  condition 
which,  in  such  a  community  as  Sparta,  where  honour 
was  accounted  the  highest  good,  exposed  tliem  to 
continual  humiliation.  This  feeling  was  perhaps 
rather  irritated  than  soothed  by  the  high  employments 
to  which  those  whose  talents  and  character  fitted 
them  for  such  promotion  were  frequently  advanced.^ 
The  distinction  itself  was  galling,  even  where  it  in- 
volved no  injurious  consequences;  and  it  was  the  more 
keenly  felt  the  more  clearly  it  was  seen  not  to  corre- 
spond to  any  real  diflference  in  worth  or  desert. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  interesting 
to  inquire  by  what  means  the  higher  class,  notwith- 
standing its  inferiority  in  physical  force,  and  the 
universal  discontent  which  prevailed  among  its  sub- 
jects, still  maintained  its  ground.  Some  weight  must 
undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  general  reverence 
for  the  ancient. institutions,  which  continued  to  guard 
them,  even  after  they  had  degenerated,  and  no  longer 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed. 
But  there  were  safeguards  of  another  kind  which 
perhaps  contributed  still  more  to  secure  their  stability. 
The  great  variety  of  conditions  and  interests  which 
distinguished  the  inferior  classes  from  each  other, 
served  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  their  union,  and  to 
shelter  the  higher  class  from  the  danger  which  it 
would  have  had  to  apprehend,  if  they  could  have 
been  brought  to  act  in  concert  with  each  other.     Not 

■  So  the  Theban  orator  in  Xenophon,  HelL  ni.  5.  12.,  says :  robs  4Xwr«t  ipfi^' 
rhs  KoOurrdi'cu  i^ioikrt. 
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only  were  the  helots  and  the  provincials  thus  disunited,  chap. 
but  it  is  probable  there  was  a  like  want  of  unanimity  . 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  freemen  themselves. 
And  there  may  be  ground  to  suspect  that  it  was  a 
leading  object  of  state  policy,  to  nourish  their  mutual 
jealousy,  and  that  the  names  and  other  distinctions 
by  which  they  were  kept  apart,  were  contrived  for 
this  end.  They  had  no  common  organ,  nor  any 
legitimate  opportunities  of  united  action.  For  the 
assembly  in  which  they  met  as  one  commonalty  was 
so  much  under  the  control  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trates, as  to  be  scarcely  a  deliberative  body.  —  On  the 
other  hand  the  main  strength  of  the  government  lay 
in  the  all-pervading  authority  of  the  ephors,  which  was 
nearly  absolute,  and,  whatever  might  be  the  difference 
of  their  views  on  certain  points  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  was  uniformly  exerted  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  oligarchy.  The  advantage  derived 
from  the  unity  of  purpose,  secrecy  of  deliberation, 
and  rapidity  of  action,  which  resulted  from  such  a 
concentration  of  power  in  a  few  devoted  hands,  may 
be  easily  conceived,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  conspiracy  which  we  are  about  to  relate. 
But  it  may  be  useful  here  to  observe,  that  the  more 
insecure  the  dominion  of  the  oligarchy  became,  the 
more  was  the  control  of  the  ephors  needed  to  guard 
against  revolutionary  projects  of  the  kings.  The 
kings  had  perhaps  as  much  reason  as  any  of  their 
subjects  to  be  dissatisfied  Avith  the  existing  state 
of  things.  According  to  the  universally  received 
tradition  they  were  much  more  closely  connected 
by  blood  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country 
than  with  the  Spartans.  They  were  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  whole  people,  and  had  no  inter- 
ests in  common  with  the  ruling  caste.  As  their 
authority  had  been  originally  abridged  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ephors,  so  they  were  subject  to 
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CHAP,  the  constant  superintendence  of  the  rival  magis- 
'  tracy,  which  not  only  restricted  them  in  the  exercise 
of  all  the  functions  of  royalty,  but  interfered  with  the 
most  private  concerns  and  relations  of  their  domestic 
life.  This  dependence  was  the  more  galling  from 
its  contrast  with  their  nominal  greatness,  and  they 
could  scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  that  a  change  which 
should  deprive  the  ruling  body  of  its  exclusive  pri- 
vileges might  operate  in  their  favour,  release  them 
from  many  irksome  restraints,  and  enable  them  to 
exchange  their  empty  honours  for  the  real  dignity  of 
chiefs  of  the  nation.  Such  a  project  had  been  formed 
by  Pausanias^;  it  might  again  be  conceived,  and 
with  fairer  prospects  of  success,  by  a  man  of  enter- 
prising spirit.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  true 
ground  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  kings  were 
certainly  viewed  by  the  Peers.  But  the  hereditary 
rivalry  between  the  two  royal  families  offered  one 
security  against  their  ambition,  if  directed  toward 
this  object ;  and  it  was  therefore  studiously  cherished. 
Another  was  supplied  by  the  unremitting  vigilance 
of  the  ephors,  kept  alert  by  their  zeal  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  extension  of  their  own  authority. 
The  <»pho.  So  far  all  seems  sufficiently  clear ;  but  there  is  one 
interesting  point  connected  with  this  subject  which 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  power  of  the 
ephors  appears  indeed  to  have  risen  to  the  height  at 
which  we  find  it  in  the  later  times  at  the  expense 
of  the  royal  dignity ;  but,  according  to  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  their  elevation,  they  were  considered 
as  representatives  of  the  whole  commonalty,  and  at 
least  quite  as  much  of  the  lower  as  of  the  higher 
class.  Even  however  if  that  view  should  be  wholly 
rejected,  the  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the 
mode  of  their  election  would  have  prepared  us  to 
expect  that,  instead  of  being  uniformly  subservient 

»  See  Vol.  IL  p.  418. 
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to  the  will  of  the  privileged  class,  they  would  be  chap. 
found  as  often  acting  the  part  of  demagogues,  and 
that  they  would  have  been  disposed  rather  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  revolution,  than  steadily  to  uphold  the 
established  order  of  things.  Aristotle  contrasts  the 
qualifications  required  for  the  ephoralty  with  those 
required  for  the  senate,  and  describes  the  class  out  of 
which  the  ephors  were  elected  in  terms  which  appa- 
rently include  the  whole  commonalty,  or  all  who 
were  admissible  to  the  great  assembly.  He  says 
that  they  were  chosen  without  any  regard  to  eminent 
merit,  and  were  often  extremely  poor,  and  therefore 
venal.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  statements 
-with  the  policy  invariably  pursued  by  the  ephors,  as 
opponents  of  all  innovations  tending  to  encroach  on 
oligarchical  privileges,  has  induced  some  writers  to 
interpret  Aristotle's  words,  in  a  sense  which  they 
seem  scarcely  to  bear ;  so  that  they  may  represent 
the  ephors  as  elected  exclusively  from  the  Peers.  ^ 
But  there  appear  to  be  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  solve  the  difficulty,  without  resorting  to 
this  expedient.  All  that  we  know  of  the  assembly 
at  Sparta  is  consistent  with  the  supposition,  that  the 
ruling  Spartans  possessed  a  sufficient  influence  over 
the  elections  to  secure  a  majority  at  least  in  the 
ephoral  college,  and  so  long  as  this  could  be  done, 
there  was  a  manifest  advantage  in  keeping  up  the 
illusion  that  they  were  representatives  of  the  com- 
monalty, which,  as  Aristotle  observes^,  was  kept  quiet 
by  the  share  it  had — or  seemed  to  have — in  the 
highest  office  in  the  state.  But  it  may  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  attractions  of  the  office  itself,  which 
grew  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Spartan  power,  the 
plenitude  of  authority  over  kings,  subjects,  and  allies, 
which  it  conferred,  would,  with  ordinary  minds  and 

»  Wachsmuth,  i.  2.  p.  214.  •  PoL  ii.  6.  15. 
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CHAP,  most  of  all  with  persons  of  tlie  lowest  condition,  be 
.  '  ,  sufficient  pledges  for  their  willingness  to  maintain 
its  privileges,  and  consequently  the  whole  system  on 
which  they  depended,  unimpaired.  To  this  it  may 
be  added  that  the  ephors  in  the  midst  of  their  high 
functions  were  surrounded  by  watchful  eyes,  and  by 
hands  which  would  not  have  remained  long  inactive, 
if  they  had  ever  been  suspected  of  harbouring  designs 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Peers ;  and  they  seem 
for  many  purposes  to  have  been  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  smaller  assembly,  which,  however  it  may 
have  been  composed,  was  undoubtedly  devoted  to 
those  interests  with  perfect  unanimity, 
cinadon'g  Such  sccms  to  havc  been  the  internal  condition  of 
Sparta  at  the  accession  of  Agesilaus ;  and  the  history 
of  the  conspiracy  which  threatened  the  constitution 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  though  related  by  an 
author  deeply  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  prevailing 
party,  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  state  of  public 
feeling  among  the  inferior  classes,  and  on  the  spirit 
and  resources  of  the  government.  The  first  intimation 
of  the  danger,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  ^ven  to 
Agesilaus  himself,  as  he  was  engaged  in  a  public 
sacrifice,  by  the  attendant  soothsayer,  who  professed 
to  read  evidence  of  a  most  formidable  plot  in  the 
aspect  of  the  victims.  He  had  perhaps  received 
some  private  information  on  the  subject ;  and  his 
public  warning,  by  the  alarm  it  occasioned  among 
the  conspirators,  may  have  hastened  the  discovery 
which  followed.  Five  days  after,  the  whole  affair 
was  revealed  to  the  ephors  by  an  accomplice.  He 
charged  a  young  man  named  Cinadon — a  person, 
Xenophon  observes,  of  high  courage,  but  not  one  of 
the  Peers  —  as  the  author  of  the  conspiracy,  and  in 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  ephors  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it.  Cinadon,  he  said,  having  met  him 
one  day  in  the  agora,  at  an  hour  when  it  was 
thronged  with  people,  drew  him  aside  into  a  comer, 
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and  bad  him  count  the  Spartans  that  were  to  be  seen  S^y 
there.  He  could  observe  no  more  than  the  official  > 
persons  who  were  transacting  business  there,  one  of 
the  kings,  the  senators,  ephors,  and  other  magistrates, 
in  all  about  forty.  These,  said  Cinadon,  you  have  to 
consider  as  your  enemies ;  the  rest  of  the  multitude 
assembled  here,  whose  numbers  must  exceed  theirs 
a  hundred  fold^,  are  all  allied  with  you  against  them. 
Cinadon  then  bad  him  notice  the  passengers  in  the 
streets,  where  he  would  find  a  like  proportion  between 
the  numbers  of  his  enemies  and  his  friends,  and  re- 
minded him  that  the  case  was  the  same  throughout 
the  country,  where  each  Spartan  landowner  lived 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  aliens.  He  then  informed 
him  that  a  plot  had  been  concerted  for  the  destruction 
of  their  oppressors.  Only  a  few  trusty  persons  indeed 
were  in  the  secret;  but  they,  Cinadon  emphatically 
remarked,  were  in  the  secret  of  the  whole  subject 
population  of  Laconia.  For  with  regard  to  the  Spar- 
tans the  language  of  all  classes — helots,  neodamodes, 
provincials,  citizens  of  the  lower  order — wherever 
they  ventured  to  speak  freely,  was  the  same ;  they  did 
not  disguise  the  bitterness  of  their  hatred,  which, 
according  to  Cinadon's  phrase,  was  such  that  they  were 
ready  to  eat  their  flesh  raw.  The  conspirators,  he 
said,  had  regular  arms  of  their  o^vn,  and  as  to  the 
multitude,  he  had  shown  the  informer  how  they 
might  find  weapons,  by  leading  him  into  the  iron- 
market,  and  pointing  out  to  him,  beside  knives  and 
swords,  a  variety  of  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
other  tools,  which  might  all  be  applied  to  that  use ; 
and  indeed  there  was  scarcely  any  handicraft  which 
could  not  arm  the  workmen  vnih  weapons  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  an  insurrection,  especially  as  they 
should  surprise  their  enemies  unarmed.     Finally  the 

'  According  to  an  addition  in  the  margin  of  Xenophon,  Hell.  in.  3.  5.,  irKiw  ^ 
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CHAP,     informer  added  that  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution 

^^^*     of  the  plot. 

The  ephors,  convinced  of  its  reality,  and  of  the 
urgency  of  the  danger,  took  their  measures  with  the 
promptitude  and  secrecy  which  the  occasion  required. 
They  did  not  even  convene  the  smaller  assembly,  but 
privately  called  the  senators  together,  and  deliberated 
with  them  on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  object 
was  both  to  arrest  Cinadon  in  the  quietest  manner, 
and  to  secure  his  accomplices.  He  had  often  been 
employed  by  the  ephors  in  commissions  which  de- 
manded energy  and  address.  They  now  sent  him  to 
Aulon,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Messenia,  with 
instructions  to  apprehend  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  certain  helots,  who  were  described  in  the  scjrtale. 
Among  the  persons  to  be  arrested  was  a  woman  of 
Aulon,  of  uncommon  beauty^,  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  charged  with  corrupting  the  Spartan  citizens 
who  passed  through  the  town.  The  more  effectually 
to  blind  him  to  the  real  object  of  his  mission,  he  was 
directed  to  apply  to  the  commander  of  the  royal  guard 
for  a  small  party  of  soldiers  to  serve  under  liim,  and 
was  told  that  waggons  should  be  sent  for  the  prison- 
ers. But  such  instructions  were  given  to  his  attend- 
ants, that  on  his  arrival  at  Aulon  he  was  taken  into 
custody ;  and  for  greater  security  a  troop  of  horse  was 
sent  to  support  them.  He  was  then  put  to  the  torture, 
and  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  as  soon  as  they  were 
wrung  from  him,  were  taken  down,  and  transmitted 
by  express  to  Sparta.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  list 
included  the  soothsayer  Tisamenus,  a  descendant  of 
the  Elean  of  the  same  name,  who  had  received  the 
Spartan  franchise  as  the  price  of  his  services  in  the 

'  It  seems  not  iroprotMible  that  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  pencnis  mentioned 
by  Tbeopompus,  in  a  passage  of  the  efty-sixth  book  of  his  Histories  cited  by  Alhe- 
n»U8,  xui.  p.  609.  b.  Theopompus  rdateti  that  Xenopithea,  the  mother  of  Lyeem- 
dridas,  excelled  all  tfte  women  of  Pdoponneeus  in  beauty.  She  was  pmt  to  ekath 
by  the  Laceditmoniane^  with  her  rieter  Chryse^  at  the  time  when  king  jfyeeikms, 
through  hig  intritjHet  (Ka.raorcurii4Tas)y  catued  Lytandridas  who  wa$  Ma  enemy  to 
be  banished. 
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Persian  war.  ^  Nothing  more  clearly  marks  the  ex-  chap. 
tent  of  the  danger  to  which  the  government  was  .  ^"^^'  ^ 
exposed ;  for  the  Elean  Tisamenus,  as  Herodotus  b.  c.  sse. 
informs  us,  had  expressly  stipulated  for  the  full  fran- 
chise*; so  that  his  descendant  must  have  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  of  the  highest  class  of  citizens.  But 
possibly  they  were  embittered  by  the  consciousness, 
that  the  genuine  Spartan  still  looked  down  upon  him 
as  an  alien.  He  and  the  others  were  arrested,  and 
then  Cinadon  himself  was  brought  to  Sparta  and 
examined.  When  he  had  confessed  the  whole  plot, 
and  confirmed  his  first  information  against  his  accom- 
plices, he  was  asked  what  had  been  his  object.  Not 
to  be  inferior^  was  his  reply,  to  any  man  in  Lacedcemon. 
It  only  remained  to  punish  the  prisoners ;  and  the 
government,  conscious  that  it  could  only  maintain 
itself  by  terror,  determined  to  make  their  fate  a 
warning  to  the  disaflfected.  They  were  first  ignomin- 
iously  led  through  the  city,  and  publicly  goaded  and 
scourged,  and  were  then  put  to  death.  So,  Xenophon 
calmly  observes,  they  met  with  their  deserts.  As  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  institutions  which  the  conspiracy 
was  designed  to  overthrow,  and  as  a  pensioner  of  the 
Spartan  government,  he  could  not  perhaps  make  a  less 
severe  remark  on  the  defeated  party ;  as  a  historian, 
he  could  scarcely  have  subjoined  a  more  frivolous  and 
unseasonable  reflection  on  such  a  train  of  occurrences. 

Not  long  after  this  event  news  was  brought  to  Ezpeditioii 
Sparta  by  a  Syracusan  named  Herodes,  who  had  just  Jfut'*^ 
returned  from  Phoenicia,  of  preparations  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  Phoenician  ports  for  a  great  armament, 
which  he  had  learnt  was  to  consist  of  300  galleys. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  object,  but  it  had 
induced  him  to  quicken  his  departure,  that  he  might 
bear  the  tidings  to  Greece.     The  Spartan  government 

»  Vol.  U.  p.  376. 
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CHAP,  was  alarmed,  and  called  a  congress  of  the  allies  fo 
deliberate  on  preventive  measures.  But  to  Lysander 
the  intelligence  afforded  a  highly  welcome  opportunity 
of  resuming  his  ambitious  plans,  and  recovering  his 
influence  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  been  aware  that  he  was  himself  viewed 
mth  jealousy  at  home,  and  that  a  proposal  coming 
directly  from  himself,  and  immediately  tending  to  his 
own  aggrandisement,  would  probably  be  ill  received. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  make  use  of  his  fiiend  Agesi- 
laus  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  easily  prevailed  on 
him  to  undertake,  with  a  small  force,  to  give  such  em- 
ployment to  the  Persian  arms  in  Asia,  as  would  secure 
Greece  from  the  threatened  invasion.  Agesilaus,  who 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  no  less  eager  to  display 
his  military  talents  in  such  a  brilliant  field,  than  Lysan- 
der to  renew  his  intrigues,  and  to  replace  his  creatures 
in  the  posts  from  which  they  had  been  dislodged.  He 
therefore  offered  to  take  the  command  of  an  expedition 
to  Asia,  for  which  he  required  no  more  than  2000 
neodamode  troops,  and  6000  of  the  allies,  and  desired 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  council  of  thirty  Spartans — 
which  he  probably  knew  would  according  to  usage  be 
forced  upon  him — and  by  Lysander  among  them. 
His  offer  was  accepted,  and  all  his  requests  granted, 
with  the  addition  of  six  months'  pay  for  the  anny. 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  were  called  upon  to 
contribute  their  forces,  but  they  all  refused.  ^  The 
Corinthians  pleaded  the  damage  which  had  latdiy 
befallen  one  of  their  temples  through  the  effects  of  an 
earthquake,  as  an  omen  which  deterred  them  from 
taking  part  in  the  war.^  The  Athenians  alleged 
their  weakness  as  an  excuse.  ^     The  Thebans,  though 

*  Paus.  III.  9.  2. 

*  Pausauias  represents  them  as  refusing  with  great  reluctance  ;  but  the  sequel  of 
the  history  renders  this  very  doubtftil. 

'  Pausauias  says  that  they  pleaded  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  pestilence  (?), 
but  that  their  real  motive  was  the  intelligence  they  had  received  of  Conon*s  journey 
to  the  Persian  court 
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they  were  solicited  by  Aristomenidas,  the  grandiather     chap. 
of  Agesilaus,  who  having  been  one  of  the  five  judges 


V, 


who  passed  sentence  on  the  Plataeans  was  considered 
as  their  benefactor,  seem  not  to  have  condescended  to 
cover  their  refusal  with  any  pretext.  In  the  spring 
of  397,  having  fixed  the  contingents  of  the  other 
allies,  and  appointed  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
their  troops,  and  having  celebrated  the  usual  sacri- 
fices for  a  foreign  expedition,  he  set  sail  for  Aulis  in 
Bceotia. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  expedition  of  Mene-  He  is  in. 
laus  that  a  king  of  Sparta  had  undertaken  to  invade  auii». 
Asia ;  and  Agesilaus,  partly  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
the  omen,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  his  own  renown, 
was  willing  to  associate  his  enterprise  with  the  recol- 
lection of  that  heroic  adventure.  He  therefore  stopt 
at  Aulis,  to  sacrifice  there  after  the  example  of  Aga- 
memnon. But  before  he  had  completed  the  rite,  the 
Boeotarchs  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  enjoin  him  to  desist, 
and  the  men  did  not  merely  deliver  the  message,  but 
scattered  the  parts  of  the  victim  which  they  found  on 
the  altar.  Plutarch,  who  seems  willing  to  extenuate 
the  insult  which  his  countrymen  offbred  to  his  hero, 
represents  Agesilaus  as  having  infringed  the  esta- 
blished usage,  by  emplojnng  a  soothsayer  of  his  own 
on  this  occasion,  instead  of  the  Boeotian  to  whom  the 
superintendence  of  the  ceremony  properly  belonged. 
But  Xenophon  leaves  us  to  conclude,  that  the  inter- 
ruption was  a  simple  indication  of  the  hostile  spirit 
with  which  the  expedition  was  viewed  by  the  Boeotian 
government ;  and  if  Agesilaus  saw  it  in  this  light,  he 
had  reason  to  dread  the  omen.  He  however  stifled 
his  resentment,  and  embarked  again  for  Geraestus, 
where  he  found  the  bulk  of  his  armament  assembled, 
and  sailed  with  it  to  Ephesus. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  message  from  I^J^*^ 
Tissaphcmes,  calling  on  him  to  explain  the  design  nei. 
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CHAP,     of  his  coining.     Agesilaus  replied,  that  his  object  was 
.  to  restore  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the   independence 


which  their  brethren  enjoyed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
-^gean.  The  satrap  on  this  proposed  a  truce  until 
the  King's  pleasure  could  be  taken  on  this  demand ;  he 
engaged  himself  to  support  it  with  all  the  credit  he 
possessed,  and  professed  to  believe  that  the  court 
would  comply  with  it.  Agesilaus  consented  to  the 
proposal,  only  requiring  security  for  the  observance 
of  the  engagement,  and  even  this  security  was  no 
more  than  the  oath  of  Tissaphemes,  which  he  pledged 
with  due  solemnity  to  Dercyllidas,  and  two  other 
Spartan  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  ratify  the 
convention.  Nothing  however  was  farther  from  the 
mind  of  either  party  than  the  thought  of  peace.  Tis- 
saphemes, as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  oath,  sent  to 
the  King  for  a  reinforcement  to  enable  him  to  take 
the  field  ;  and  Agesilaus,  who  was  well  aware  of  his 
intentions,  and  probably  would  not  otherwise  have 
granted  the  truce,  though  he  observed  it  with  strict 
fidelity,  undoubtedly  did  not  suffer  the  time  to  be  lost 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  his  own  preparations. 
Hit  \mic\k  During  this  interval  a  breach,  which  the  characters 
wiuiLytui.  ^^^  views  of  the  two  men  rendered  almost  inevitable, 
rose  between  him  and  Lysander.  The  rumour  of  the 
expedition,  and  of  the  part  which  Lysander  was  to 
take  in  it,  seems  to  have  rekindled  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord in  the  Asiatic  cities,  which  after  the  expulsion  of 
his  creatures  had  for  a  time  been  kept  tranquil  by  the 
%vise  forbearance  of  the  ephors  and  the  prudent  ad- 
ministration of  Dercyllidas.  When  he  came  to  Ephe- 
sus,  his  door  was  immediately  besieged  by  a  crowd  of 
petitioners,  who  desired  a  licence  to  oppress  their 
countrymen  under  his  patronage.  After  the  victory 
of  iEgos-potami  Lysander,  as  the  man  who  for  the 
time  wielded  the  irresistible  power  of  Sparta,  had 
been    courted  with    extravagant    servility  by  the 
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Asiatic  Greeks.  They  did  not  content  themselves  with  chap. 
the  ordinary  honours  of  golden  crowns  and  statues, 
but  raised  altars  and  offered  sacrifices,  and  sang  psBans, 
and  consecrated  festivals  to  him  as  a  god  ^ :  the  first 
example  of  that  grossest  kind  of  adulation,  which  after- 
wards became  common  among  the  Greeks,  and  was 
reduced  to  a  system  by  the  Romans.  When  he  now 
appeared  again  in  Asia,  though  in  the  train  of  a 
Spartan  king,  it  was  still  supposed  that  the  substance 
of  power  resided  with  him,  and  that  he  would  direct 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  as  he  thought  fit. 
He  did  not  discountenance  this  persuasion,  for  he 
shared  it  himself.  He  had  calculated  on  the  subser- 
viency of  Agesilaus,  whom  he  considered  as  mainly 
indebted  to  his  friendship,  first  for  the  throne,  and 
then — an  obligation  little  inferior — for  the  command 
in  Asia.  But  his  colleagues,  the  rest  of  the  Thirty, 
felt  that  the  homage  paid  to  him  by  the  allies  was 
derogatory,  not  only  to  the  royal  dignity,  but  to 
their  own ;  and  they  complained  to  Agesilaus  of  his 
presumption.  The  king  himself  had  been  hurt  by 
it,  and  resolved  to  check  it,  not  by  a  friendly  remon- 
strance, but  in  a  way  the  most  grating  to  Lysander's 
feelings.  He  rejected  all  applications  which  were 
made  to  him  in  reliance  on  Lysander's  interest ;  and 
his  purpose  at  length  became  so  evident,  that  Lysan- 
der  was  obliged  to  inform  his  clients,  that  his  inter- 
cession, instead  of  furthering,  would  only  obstruct 
their  suits.  He  had  however  sufficient  self-command 
to  stifle  or  disguise  his  resentment ;  and,  after  a  very 
mild  expostulation  with  Agesilaus  on  the  harshness 
of  his  conduct,  requested  to  be  removed  from  the 
scene  of  his  humiliation  to  some  other  place,  where 
he  might  still  be  employed  in  the  public  service. 
The  king  very  willingly  complied,  and  sent  him  to 

I  nut  Lyi.  i& 
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CHAP,  the  Hellespont,  where  not  long  after  he  achieved  an 
acquisition  of  some  moment  to  the  Spartan  arms. 
He  prevailed  on  a  Persian  of  high  rank,  named  Spi- 
thridates,  who  had  been  offended  by  Phamabazus,  to 
revolt,  and  come  with  his  family,  his  treasures,  and 
200  horse,  to  Cyzicus,  and  thence  sailed  with  him 
and  his  son  to  Ephesus,  and  presented  them  to  Agesi- 
laus,  who  received  them  with  great  pleasure,  and  took 
this  opportunity  of  gaining  information  about  the 
state  of  Phamabazus.  This  incident  produced  an 
apparent  reconciliation  between  him  and  Lysander; 
but  we  shall  see  reason  to  suspect  that  on  one  side, 
at  least,  it  was  not  sincere. 

Tissaphernes  had  no  sooner  received  such  an  addi- 
tion to  his  forces,  as  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to 
overpower  Agesilaus,  than  he  threw  aside  the  mask, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  Spartan  king,  bidding  him 
immediately  quit  Asia,  or  prepare  for  war.  The 
council  and  the  allies  were  somewhat  daunted  by  his 
arrogant  tone,  and  apparent  strength ;  but  Agesilaus, 
who  had  expected  this  result,  and  desired  no  other, 
told  the  envoys  to  carry  back  his  thanks  to  their  mas- 
ter, for  the  advantage  he  had  given  the  Greeks  by  his 
peijury.  He  then  ordered  his  troops  to  put  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  a  long  march,  sent  word  to 
the  towns  which  lay  on  the  road  to  Caria  to  lay  in 
provisions  for  the  use  of  his  army,  and  called  on  the 
cities  of  Ionia,  ^olis,  and  the  Hellespont,  for  their 
contingents.  Tissaphernes  thought  he  had  the  more 
reason  to  fear  that  the  threat  implied  in  these  pre- 
parations would  be  verified,  as  Caria,  beside  that  it 
contained  the  principal  source  of  his  private  revenues, 
was  a  country  ill  suited  for  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
*  in  which  his  own  strength  lay,  and  Agesilaus  was 
extremely  deficient.  ^     He  therefore  concentrated  all 

>  Xenophon  says,  iwxachp  oCk  ttx^y.     But  immediately  after  (in.  4.  13.)  we 
find  that  he  had  some. 
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his  forces  there,  and  occupied  the  vale  of  the  MaBander  chap. 
with  his  cavalry,  to  prevent  the  enemy  reaching  the  > 
passes  which  led  into  the  heart  of  the  province. 
Agesilaus  had  reckoned  upon  this  effect  of  the  satrap's 
selfish  fears,  and,  instead  of  seeking  him  in  Caria, 
marched  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  the  resi- 
dence of  Pharnabazus.  As  this*  invasion  was  quite 
unexpected,  he  found  the  towns  on  his  road  unpre- 
pared for  resistance,  and  collected  an  immense  booty. 
He  penetrated  nearly  to  Dascylium  without  encoun- 
tering an  enemy.  But  in  that  neighbourhood  he  fell 
in  vnth  a  body  of  Persian  horse,  and,  by  the  issue  of  a 
skirmish  which  ensued,  was  made  to  feel  its  superiority 
in  equipments  and  training  over  his  o^vn.  The  next 
day  when  he  sacrificed,  observes  Xenophon — as  if 
he  was  relating  a  providential  warning,  not  a  human 
contrivance — the  victims  were  found  imperfect;  and 
Agesilaus  advanced  no  further,  but  retreated  towards 
Ephesus.  There  he  spent  the  Avinter  in  preparations  Military 
for  the  next  campaign,  and  more  particularly  applied  uonTaT 
himself  to  the  raising  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  he  Ephwui. 
perceived  would  be  indispensable  to  the  success  and 
the  safety  of  his  future  operations.  For  this  puri>ose 
he  made  a  list  of  the  most  opulent  men  in  the  Greek 
cities,  and  compelled  each  of  them,  as  the  condition 
of  his  exemption  from  personal  service,  to  furnish  a 
trooper.  In  the  spring  he  collected  his  forces  at 
Ephesus,  and  put  them  into  an  active  course  of 
training,  rousing  their  emulation  by  the  prizes  which 
he  proposed  for  the  most  gallant  show,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  expertness,  in  every  department  of 
the  serv'ice.  Xenophon,  as  an  old  soldier,  is  delighted 
with  the  recollection  of  the  military  bustle  which 
prevailed  during  this  season  at  Ephesus ;  where  the 
MTestling-schools  and  the  hippodrome  were  constantly 
enlivened  by  the  exercises  of  the  men,  the  market  was 
abundantly  supplied  -svith  horses,  and  arms  of  every 
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CHAP,     kind,  and  all  the  trades  subservient  to  war  were  kept 
t  in  full  employment.     Among  other  devices  for  raising 

the  spirits  of  his  troops,  Agesilaus  borrowed  a  hint, 
it  would  seem,  from  one  of  Cimon's  stratagems^,  and 
ordered  his  Persian  prisoners  to  be  exposed  to  sale 
naked,  that  the  Greeks  might  contrast  the  delicacy 
of  their  persons  with  the  robustness  of  frames  hard- 
ened by  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra. 

Before  he  took  the  field  again,  a  year  having  now 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition, 
Lysander  and  his  colleagues  were  superseded  by  a 
new  body  of  councillors,  and  returned  home.  Herip- 
pidas  seems  to  have  been  considered  the  chief  of  the 
new  council,  as  Lysander  had  been  of  the  last,  and 
was  appointed  by  Agesilaus  to  the  conmiand  of  the 
Cyreans ;  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  army.  Age- 
silaus then  gave  public  notice,  that  he  meant  to  take 
the  shortest  road  into  the  richest  part  of  the  enemy's 
country.  The  notice  was  designed  not  more  for  the 
preparation  of  his  own  troops,  than  for  Tissaphemes, 
who  concluded  that  if  this  had  been  the  intention  of 
Agesilaus,  he  would  not  have  disclosed  it,  and  that 
now  Caria  was  certainly  his  real  mark.  He  therefore 
repeated  the  dispositions  of  the  preceding  summer. 
But  while  he  waited  for  the  enemy  with  his  cavahy 
in  the  vale  of  the  Maeander,  Agesilaus  directed  his 
march  towards  the  plains  of  Sardis,  the  richest  of 
western  Asia.  During  three  days  he  traversed  them 
without  seeing  an  enemy;  but  on  the  fourth  the 
Persian  cavalry,  which  Tissaphemes  seems  to  have 
sent  forward  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  movements 


>  Plat  Cim.  9.  So,  according  to  Agatharchides  in  Athensos,  xii.  74.,  the  oltfect 
of  Agesilaus,  as  related  in  a  speech  of  Lysander  at  Sparta,  appears  to  have  been 
to  point  out  the  contrast  between  the  unwarlike  fhunes,  and  the  rich  garmenti 
of  the  Asiatics  :  Sw»s  ol  o^fifiaxoi  ytyyti<nco¥Tfs  Stdri  wfAt  nh^  iBXa  luyiXm,  vphs 


\ 
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of  Agesilaus,  suddenly  came  up,  and  cut  off  many  of     chap. 
the  followers  of  the  camp,  as  they  were  ranging  over  . 
the  country  in  quest  of  plunder.     According  to  Xe-   b.  c.  395. 
nophon,  an  engagement  immediately  ensued,  in  which  ^^^^ 
the  Persian  horse,  notwithstanding  their  great  supe- 
riority in  numbers — Diodorus  makes  them  amount 
to  10,000 — were  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
supported  by  their  infantry.     The  victors  followed 
up  their  advantage,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  enemy's  camp,  where  they  found  a  booty  which 
yielded   upwards  of  seventy  talents.     Some  of  the 
camels  taken  on  this  occasion  were  reserved  by  Age- 
silaus to  be  carried,  as  a  rarity,  to  Greece. 

Tissaphernes  had  already  arrived  at  Sardis;  and 
his  countrjTfnen,  many  of  whom  had  probably  suffered 
considerable  loss  from  the  invasion,  bitterly  censured 
him  for  leaving  them  unprotected,  and  even  it  seems 
charged  him  with  treachery,  though  none  of  them 
could  have  lost  more  by  it  than  himself,  if,  as  Diodo- 
rus relates,  a  magnificent  park  and  pleasure-grounds, 
which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardis, 
were  spoiled  by  the  invaders.  Still  his  conduct 
afforded  some  pretext  for  such  an  accusation;  and 
the  complaints  it  excited  were  carried  up  to  the  court, 
where  he  had  one  implacable  and  powerful  enemy  in 
the  fiendish  Parysatis,  who  thirsted  to  revenge  her- 
self on  him  for  his  enmity  to  her  favourite  son.  She 
had  already  found  that  Artaxerxes  was  weak  enough 
to  sacrifice  his  most  faithful  servants  to  her  resent- 
ment, even  when  he  knew  that  it  was  inflamed  by 
the  very  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  him- 
self; and  according  to  the  most  probable  account,  it 
was  in  compliance  with  her  request  that  he  now 
ordered  Tissaphernes  to  be  put  to  death.  ^  He  con- 
sented perhaps  with  the  less  reluctance,  not  only 

*  Diodorus,  iiv.  80.  Polycnus,  vii.  16.  1.     According  to  Xenophoo  (see  above 
p.  3.37.)  he  had  provoked  her  resentment  by  a  wanton  insult 
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because  he  was  persuaded  that  it  was  a  just  punish- 
ment, but  because  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
Tissaphernes  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peace,  and  that  his  death  would  free  his  dominions 
from  the  presence  of  a  formidable  enemy.  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  committed  to  Ti- 
thraustes,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Tissaphernes 
in  his  satrapy,  and  was  instructed  to  open  a  negoti- 
ation with  Agesilaus.  Accordingly,  after  executing 
the  first  part  of  his  commission,  which  he  did  in  the 
Turkish  style  by  the  hands  of  an  underling,  who 
surprised  Tissaphernes  in  his  bath^,  Tithraustes  sent 
envoys  to  treat  with  the  Spartan  king.  He  affected 
to  consider  Tissaphernes  as  the  author  of  the  quarrel 
between  his  master  and  the  Greeks,  and,  as  if  the  end 
of  their  expedition  was  now  answered  by  their 
enemy's  death,  proposed  that  Agesilaus  should  return 
home.  As  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Artaxerxes  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  their  independence,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  pay  their  ancient  tribute. 
Agesilaus  replied,  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
conclude  peace  without  the  sanction  of  the  govem- 
jnent  at  home,  but  he  would  transmit  the  Persian 
x)vertures  to  Sparta.  In  the  mean  while  Tithraustes 
was  very  anxious  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended 
in  his  province,  and,  pleading  his  own  merits  in  the 
execution  of  Tissaphernes,  begged  Agesilaus,  while  he 
waited  for  an  answer  to  the  terms  proposed,  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  To  this 
AgesUaus  consented,  on  condition  that  Tithraustes 
would  defray  the  expense  of  the  march;  and  he  re- 
ceived thirty  talents  on  that  score.  This  was  a  step 
beyond  former  precedents;    for  even  Tissaphernes, 


'  DiodoruB,  a.  s.  (rwiXaS^  TuT<rap4pvri¥  Std  rivot  Aapuratdov  trarpditmv  kou6fifwr, 
PolysDDUs,  VII.  16.  I.,  calls  him  Ariseus;  but  the  words  of  Diodorus  seem  hanUy 
to  admit  of  Palmer's  correction  *ApteUov  for  Aapta-ffcUou,  and  perhaps  do  not  require 
any ;  unless  this  is  the  Arisus  of  the  Anabasis  and  the  Hellenics,  iy.  1.  27. 
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though  he  had  not  scrupled  to  conclude  a  separate  chap. 
truce,  had  not  paid  the  enemy  a  subsidy  for  invading  ^-'^^^• 
another  part  of  his  master's  dominions. 

On  his  march  toward  the  territories  of  Pharnabazus, 
Agesilaus  received  a  flattering  testimony  of  the 
approbation  with  which  his  proceedings  were  viewed 
at  Sparta,  and  of  the  disposition  which  prevailed 
there  to  support  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
By  a  despatch  which  reached  him  as  he  lay  near 
Cuma,  he  learnt  that  he  had  been  invested  with  the 
administration  of  naval  affairs,  that  he  was  empowered 
to  appoint  whom  he  would  to  the  office  of  Admiral, 
and  still  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  fleet  at  his 
discretion.  Thus  to  unite  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army  and  of  the  navy  in  one  person,  was  an 
unexampled  mark  of  confidence,  and  a  striking  indi- 
cation of  the  new  energy  which  ambition  had  infused 
into  the  Spartan  counsels.  Agesilaus  immediately 
took  measures  for  raising  a  fleet,  and  by  a  judicious 
distribution  of  the  burden  among  the  maritime  allies, 
and  his  influence  with  wealthy  individuals,  collected 
120  new  galleys.  But  he  was  less  prudent  and  for- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  an  Admiral,  and  instead  of 
seeking  the  highest  qualifications,  consulted  his  pri- 
vate affection  in  the  appointment  of  his  wife's  brother 
Pisander.  Wlien  this  business  was  despatched,  he 
continued  his  march  to  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus. 

These  preparations,  combined  perhaps  with  other 
tokens,  convinced  Tithraustes  that  Agesilaus  had  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  Asia,  but  was  inclined 
rather  to  extend  than  contract  his  views,  and  cherished 
strong  hopes  of  effecting  the  conquest  of  the  empire. 
He  perceived  that  he  had  only  purchased  a  temporary 
relief,  and  bethought  himself  how  he  might  employ 
the  gold,  which  was  his  last  remaining  stay,  to  greater 
advantage.  The  history  of  the  contest  between  Greece 
and  Persia  afforded  several  instructive  lessons,  which 

VOL.  IV.  £  E 
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CHAP,  were  now  peculiarly  applicable.  At  the  time  when 
^""^^*  the  first  Artaxerxes  was  embarrassed  by  the  success 
of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  he  sent  an  agent,  as  we 
have  seen^,  with  bribes  to  Sparta,  to  procure  a  diver- 
sion in  his  favour.  Tithraustes  now  resorted  to  a 
Miadon  of  similar  expedient.  He  sent  a  Rhodian  named  Timo- 
Timocritet.  cnttcs  to  Grcecc,  Tvith  a  sum  of  fifty  talents,  which 
he  was  charged  to  distribute,  with  proper  precautions, 
among  the  leading  persons  in  the  states  which  might 
be  most  easily  induced  to  interrupt  the  progress  of 
Agesilaus  by  kindling  a  war  against  Sparta  at  home. 
Not  only  was  this  mission  itself  a  notorious  and 
unquestionable  feet ;  but  Xenophon  professes  an  equal 
degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  received  the  money.  It  was  in  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and  Argos,  that  Timocrates  is  said  to  have  executed 
his  commission.  At  Thebes  he  purchased  the  services 
of  Androclidas,  Ismenias,  and  Galaxidorus ;  at  Corinth 
those  of  Timolaus  and  Polyanthes ;  at  Argos  those 
of  Cyclon  and  his  friends.  Unless  we  suppose  Xeno- 
phon to  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  a  mere 
party  rumour,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
notoriety  of  the  transaction  that  the  persons  he  men- 
tions made  no  secret  of  their  share  in  it,  and  consi- 
dered the  Persian  gold  as  a  subsidy  granted  for  the 
support  of  a  just  and  patriotic  cause.  We  may  at 
least  venture  to  believe  that,  though  it  may  have 
roused  them  to  greater  activity,  it  produced  no  change 
in  their  political  sentiments ;  and  we  even  doubt 
whether  it  gave  rise  to  any  events  which  would  not 
have  occurred  nearly  as  soon  without  it.  It  was 
indeed  natural  enough  for  Agesilaus  and  his  friends 
to  attribute  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  to  the 
venality  of  their  adversaries.  But  Xenophon  himself 
observes  that  the  Athenians,  though   they  did  not 

*  Vol  n.  p.  4es. 
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receive  any  shaxe  of  the  gold,  were  eager  for  war  in  chap. 
the  hope  of  recovering  their  independence.  And  it  ^^^^* 
is  clear  from  his  own  narrative  that  similar  feelings 
of  jealousy  or  resentment  toward  Sparta  already  pre- 
vailed at  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  were  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  themselves 
in  open  hostility,  but  needed  no  corrupt  influence  to 
excite  them. 

The  anti-Laconian  party  at  Thebes — the  same  no 
doubt  which  had  sheltered  the  Athenian  exiles,  and 
had  contrived  the  affront  offered  to  Agesilaus  at 
Aulis,  and  which  had  therefore  reason  to  dread  his 
resentment  if  he  should  ever  return  to  Europe  as  the 
conqueror  of  Asia — set  the  first  springs  of  hostility 
in  motion.  The  disposition  to  war  they  found  already 
existing ;  a  pretext  only  was  wanting,  and  this  they 
easily  devised.  Means  were  found  to  induce  the 
Locrians  of  Opus  to  make  an  inroad  upon  a  tract  of 
land  which  had  been  long  the  subject  of  contention 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Phocians. 
The  Phocians  retaliated  by  the  invasion  of  the  Opun- 
tian  Locris,  and  the  Thebans  were  soon  persuaded  to 
take  part  with  the  Locrians,  and  invade  Phocis.  The 
Phocians,  as  was  foreseen,  applied  for  succour  to 
Sparta,  where,  as  Xenophon  admits,  there  was  the 
utmost  readiness  to  lay  hold  on  any  pretence  for  a 
war  with  Thebes ;  and  the  present  season  of  prosperity 
seemed  to  the  Spartan  government  the  most  favour- 
able for  humbling  a  power  which  had  given  so  many 
proofs  of  ill-will  toward  it.  War  therefore  was  decreed ; 
and  Lysander  was  sent  into  Phocis  with  instructions 
to  collect  all  the  forces  he  could  raise  there,  and  among 
the  tribes  seated  about  Mount  (Eta,  and  to  march 
with  them  to  Haliartus  in  Boeotia,  where  Pausanias, 
with  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  was  to  join  him  on  an 
appointed  day.  Lysander  discharged  his  commission 
with  his  usual  activity,  and  beside  succeeded  in  in- 
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CHAP,  ducinff  Orchomenus,  which  was  subiect  to  Thebes,  to 
,^:^  assert  its  independence.  Pausani^  having  crossed 
the  Laconian  border,  waited  at  Tegea  for  the  contin- 
gents which  he  had  demanded  from  the  allies.  They 
seem  to  have  come  in  slowly,  and  Corinth  refused  to 
Treaty  take  any  part  in  the  expedition.  The  Thebans,  seeing 
ThrteT  d  tl^^^selves  threatened  with  invasion,  sent  an  embassy 
Athens.  to  prevail  on  the  Athenians  to  make  common  cause 
with  them  against  Sparta.  There  were  many  feelings 
to  be  overcome  at  Athens,  before  this  resolution  could 
be  adopted :  recollections  of  a  long  hereditary  grudge, 
of  the  animosity  displayed  by  Thebes  during  the  la^t 
war,  and  especially  at  its  close ;  the  sense  of  weakness, 
and  the  dread  of  provoking  a  power,  by  which  Athens 
had  so  lately  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 
The  Theban  orator  thought  it  necessary  in  the  name 
of  his  countrjrmen  to  disavow  the  vote  which  Erian- 
thes  had  given,  in  the  congress  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Athenians,  as  the  unauthorised  proposition  of 
a  private  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  he  urged 
the  important  service  which  the  Thebans  had  more 
recently  rendered  to  Athens  in  her  greatest  need,  and 
by  which  they  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  Sparta, 
and  were  now  driven  to  seek  protection  from  Athenian 
generosity.  TTiey  had  shown  themselves  the  real  friends 
of  both  the  Athenian  parties ;  while  the  Spartans  had  as 
little  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  that  which  they  had  aban- 
doned to  its  magnanimous  adversaries^  as  to  the  good- 
unll  of  that  which  they  had  helped  to  oppress.  But  it 
was  chiefly  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  hearers  that 
the  speaker  addressed  himself.  The  Athenians  desired 
to  recover  their  pre-eminence  in  Greece^  and  their  readiest 
way  to  that  end  was  to  declare  themselves  the  protectors 
of  all  toho  suffered  under  Spartan  tyranny.  If  they 
were  inclined  to  dread  the  enemy's  power ^  they  had  only 
to  reflect  by  what  means  their  own  had  been  overthrovm. 
Sparta  likeioise  now  imled  over  ununlling  subjects,  and 
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offended  allies^  who  only  wanted  a  leader  to  encourage  chap, 
them  to  revolt  from  her.  Indeed  she  had  not  one  sincere  , 
friend  left.  Argos  had  always  been  hostile ;  Elis  had 
just  been  deeply  wronged.  Corinth^  Arcadia^  and 
Achaia  saw  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  in  the 
war  requited  with  insolent  ingratitude^  and  were  subject 
to  the  control  of  harmosts^  who  were  not  even  citizens  of 
Sparta^  but  helots :  bondmen  at  home^  masters  abroad. 
The  cities  once  subject  to  Athens^  which  had  been  tempted 
to  revolt  by  the  prospect  of  liberty^  found  themselves 
cheated  of  their  hopeSy  and  groaned  under  the  double 
yoke  of  a  foreign  governor j  and  a  domestic  oligarchy. 
The  Persian  Icings  to  whom  Sparta  mainly  owed  her 
victory^  she  had  immediately  afterwards  treated  as  an 
enemy.  Athens  might  now  place  herself  at  the  head  of 
a  confederal  mvLch  more  powerful  than  the  empire  which 
she  had  lost ;  and  the  Spartan  dominion  would  be  more 
easily  overthrown  than  the  Athenian  had  been^  in  propor- 
tion as  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  stronger  than  the  subjects 
of  Athens. 

These  arguments  found  a  willing  audience ;  they 
were  seconded  by  many  voices,  and  the  assembly  was 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  alliance  with  Thebes. 
Thrasybulus,  who  moved  the  decree,  reminded  the 
Thebans  that  Athens  was  about  to  repay  the  obligation 
which  they  had  laid  on  her  when  they  refused  to  con- 
cur in  rivetting  her  chains,  by  active  exertions,  and 
at  a  great  risk.  For  she  would  have  to  face  the 
enmity  of  Sparta,  while  Piraeus  remained  still  un- 
fortified. Both  states  prepared  for  war.  Pausanias 
found  an  account,  that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta,  with  a  request  that  she  would  abstain  from 
hostilities  against  Thebes,  and  would  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration ;  he  adds  that  the  embassy 
was  indignantly  dismissed^;  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
sent  with  any  other  view  than  to  gain  time. 

>  IIL  9.  II. 
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CHAP.         Lysander,  having  collected  all  the  forces  he  could 
XXXV.  ^  ^.^^  .^  ^j^^  north,  marched  to  Haliartus ;  but  he  found 


that  Pausanias  had  not  yet  arrived  there;  It  was  not 
in  his  character  to  remain  any  where  inactive,  and  he 
was  desirous  of  making  himself  master  of  the  town. 
He  first  tried  negotiation  to  engage  it  to  revolt.  But 
there  were  some  Theban  and  Athenian  troops  in  the 
place,  whose  presence  overawed  the  disaffected ;  and 
he  then  resolved  to  venture  on  an  assault.  In  the 
mean  while  his  movements  were  known  at  Thebes, 
according  to  Plutarch  by  means  of  an  intercepted 
letter,  which  he  had  addressed  to  Pausanias,  who  was 
W  this  time  at  Plataea.  Plutarch  also  relates,  that 
an  Athenian  army  had  already  reached  Thebes,  and 
that  it  was  intrusted  by  the  Thebans  with  the  guard 
of  the  city,  while  they  marched  to  Haliartus,  where 
they  arrived  before  Lysander,  introduced  a  small 
detachment  into  the  town,  and  encamped  the  rest 
without.  But  Xenophon  represents  the  Theban  forces 
as  arriving  after  Lysander,  though  he  owns  that  he 
could  not  ascertain  whether  they  fell  upon  him  by 
surprise,  or  he  was  aware  of  their  approach ;  it  was 
only  certain  that  a  battle  took  place  close  to  the  walls. 
Death  of  iu  which  Lysaudcr  was  slain.  It  seems  clear  however, 
Lysander.  f^Q^n  a  comparisou  of  all  accounts,  that  he  was  inter- 
cepted between  the  main  body  of  the  Thebans  and 
the  garrison,  which  made  a  sally ;  and  he  was  known 
to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  a  citizen  of  Haliartus. 
His  troops  were  put  to  flight,  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  hills — a  branch  of  the  range  of  Helicon — 
which  rise  at  no  great  distance  behind  the  town.  The 
conquerors  pursued  with  great  vigour,  and  incauti- 
ously pressed  forward  up  the  rising  ground,  until  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground  brought  them  to  a  stand,  and 
the  fugitives,  perceiving  their  perplexity,  turned  upon 
them,  assailed  them  with  a  shower  of  missiles,  rolled 
down  masses  of  rock  on  their  heads,  and  finally  drove 
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them  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  200  chap. 
men,  into  the  plain.  The  dejection  caused  by  this  ^"^^• 
disaster  was  relieved  the  next  day  by  the  discovery 
that  the  remains  of  Lysander's  army  had  dispersed 
during  the  night.  But  the  exultation  of  the  Thebans 
at  this  fruit  of  their  victory  was  damped  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  by  the  appearance  of  Pausanias,  who 
had  received  the  news  of  the  battle  on  the  road 
from  Plataea  to  Thespiae,  and  had  hastened  his  march 
to  Haliartus.  Yet,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  brought 
with  him  no  more  than  6000  men;  but  so  small  a 
force  could  scarcely  have  produced  the  alarm  described 
by  Xenophon,  who,  with  a  slight  touch  of  humour, 
exhibits  the  Theban  camp  as  fluctuating  between  the 
extremes  of  presumption  and  despondency.  For  the 
next  day  their  spirits  were  again  raised  by  the  arrival 
of  Thrasybulus  and  an  Athenian  army;  and  their 
confidence  was  heightened  when  they  perceived  that 
Pausanias  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  an  engager 
ment.  His  situation  was  extremely  embarrassing. 
According  to  Greek  usage  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  who  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  thousand,  either  by  force 
or  by  consent  of  the  victors.  The'greater  part  lay  eo 
near  to  the  town  walls  that  the  attempt  to  carry  them 
away  by  force  would  be  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  even  if  he  should  gain  a  victory;  and  the 
enemy  was  so  strong  in  cavalry,  that  the  event  of  ^ 
battle  would  be  very  uncertain,  especially  as  Jiifl  own 
troops  had  engaged  in  the  expedition  with  reluctance. 
He  therefore  held  a  council  of  war ;  and  after  mature 
deliberation  the  majority  came  to  the  decision — if 
indeed  it  was  not  unanimous — to  apply  for  pennis8io9 
to  carry  away  the  dead.  The  Th^bons  however  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  confession  of  their  superiority, 
and  refused  to  grant  a  truce,  except  on  condition 
that   the  invaders  should  withdraw  from    Boootia. 
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CHAP.  These  terms  were  gladly  accepted  by  Paosanias  and 
^^*^*  his  council,  though  they  were  felt  by  the  troops  as  a 
degradation,  such  as  a  Lacedaemonian  army  had  never 
before  experienced.  The  general  dejection  and  ill- 
humour  which  prevailed  in  the  retreat  were  height- 
ened by  the*  insiilting  demeanour  of  the  Thebans,  who 
accompanied  them  on  their  march  through  Bceotia, 
and  drove  back  all  who  deviated  in  the  least  from  the 
line,  with  blows,  into  the  road. 

The  conduct  of  Pausanias  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  whole  of  this  affair  perfectly  blameless.  He  had 
failed  indeed  to  reach  Haliartus  by  the  preconcerted 
day,  but  he  arrived  the  day  after ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  had  to  collect  his  army  from  many 
quarters,  and  that  the  allies  were  generally  averse  to 
the  expedition,  he  may  seem  rather  to  have  deserved 
praise,  for  bringing  it  up  so  nearly  within  the  ap- 
pointed time.  The  disastrous  issue  could  only  be  at- 
tributed to  Lysander's  imprudence  ;  and  the  decision 
of  the  council  of  war  with  regard  to  the  recovery  of 
the  slain,  even  if  it  was  not  clearly  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  could  not  reasonably  be  im- 
puted as  a  crime  to  Pausanias.  Yet  on  his  return  to 
Sparta  he  was  capitally  impeached ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him  showed  that  he 
could  not  expect  a  fair  trial,  but  was  foredoomed  to 
be  sacrificed  to  public  prejudice  or  to  private  passion ; 
for  the  accusation  embraced  not  merely  his  conduct 
in  his  last  expedition,  but  the  indulgence  which  he 
had  granted  to  the  Athenian  refugees  in  Piraeus; 
though  his  measures  on  that  occasion  seem  to  have 
been  viewed  with  general  approbation  at  the  time, 
and  had  only  been  proved  to  be  impolitic  by  the 
event.  But  under  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
recent  shame  and  disappointment,  the  Spartan  senate 
was  no  more  capable  of  listening  to  reason  and  justice, 
than  the  Athenian  assembly  on  some  similar  occa- 
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sions  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Lysander's  friends  did     chap. 
the  utmost  to  inflame  the  public  feelings  against  his  . 
old  adversary.    Pausanias  did  not  appear  at  the  trial ;  nugrace  of 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  ^"^*»^ 
shelter  in  the  venerated  sanctuaiy  of  Athena  Alea  at 
Tegea,  where  he  ended  his  days.     His  son  Agesipolis 
succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Lysander  left  his  family  in  a  state  of  poverty,  which 
proved  that  his  ambition  was  quite  pure  from  all  sor- 
did ingredients.  But,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  which 
became  current  after  his  death,  and  is  related  upon 
such  authority,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to 
have  been  without  foundation,  he  was  not  satisfied 
either  with  fame,  or  with  the  substance  of  power.  He  Proiect*  o. 
is  said  to  have  conceived  the  project  of  levelling  the  ^**°  ^' 
privileges  of  the  two  royal  houses,  and  of  making  the 
kingly  oflice  elective,  and  open  to  all  Spartans,  no  doubt 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  for  himself.  But  the 
plan  which  he  is  said  to  have  devised  to  compass  this 
end,  notwithstanding  the  superstition  of  his  country- 
men which  it  was  meant  to  work  upon,  sounds  so 
marvellous,  that  we  do  not  venture  to  give  it  a  place 
here,  but  only  to  mention  its  leading  features  in  a 
note.^  It  is  only  a  little  less  strange,  that  he  should 
have  employed  the  pen  of  an  Asiatic  rhetorician  —  one 
Cleon  of  Halicarnassus — to  compose  an  oration,  which 
he  once  meant  to  deliver,  in  recommendation  of  the 
measure ;  as  if  it  was  one  that  could  ever  have  been 
carried  by  force  of  argument.  Agesilaus,  it  is  said, 
having  occasion  to  search  Lysander's  house,  after  his 
death,  for  some  public  document,  lighted  upon  Cleon's 
harangue,  and  was  about  to  publish  it,  till  he  was  per- 
suaded by  a  more  discreet  friend  to  suppress  so  dan- 
gerous a  piece.  This  only  makes  the  story  the  more 
suspicious.     Yet  the  main  fact  accords  well  enough 

*  See  the  Appendix. 
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with  the  enterprising  and  intriguing  character  of  Ly- 
sander ;  and  his  quarrel  with  Pausanias  and  Agesilaus 
may  be  thought  to  have  suggested  such  a  mode  of  re- 
venge. We  might  indeed  have  been  disposed  to  con- 
sider this  phin  as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  liberal 
measures  for  a  reformation,  which  Cinadon's  plot 
proved  to  be  so  urgently  needed ;  if  the  manner  in 
which  he  regulated  the  government  of  other  states  did 
not  render  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  capable  of  such 
enlarged  and  enlightened  patriotism. 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  LTSANDER  TO  THE  PEACE  OF 

ANTALCIDAS. 

Successes  of  Agesilaus. — His  Interview  toith  Phamabazus, — 
His  Recall, —  Congress  at  Corinth. — Battle  of  Corinth. — 
Agesilaus   in    Thessaly.  —  Canon.  —  Battle   of  Cnidus,  — 
Battle  of  Coronea. —  Massacre  at  Corinth,  —  Attempt  of 
Praxitas, — Iphicrates,  —  Capture  of  Pir<Bum. —  Victory  of 
Iphicrates  over  the  Mora, — Negotiations  for  Peace. — An^ 
aocides.  —  Invasion  of  Acamania.  —  Invasion  of  Argolis. 
—  Conon  and  Phamahazus  on  the   Coast  of  Laconia.  — 
Restoration  of  the  Lang  Walls  of  Athens.  —  Embassy  of 
Antalcidas, —  Thimbron. —  Death  of  Thrasybulus, — Defeat 
and  Death  of  Anaxibius. — Athens  annoyed  by  ./Egina. — 
Stratagem  and  Death  of  Gorgopas. —  Teleutias  surprises 
PircBUs, — Peace  of  Antahidas. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place  in  Greece,     chap. 
Agesilaus  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Asia,  with  an    ^^^^^ 
activity  and  success  which  might  well  have  alarmed  succeanfs  of 
the  Persian  court,  and  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  pre-  ^««*****"- 
cautions  adopted  by  Tithraustes.     On  his  march  into 
the  province  of  Phamahazus,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Spithridates,  who  urged  him  to  advance  into  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  undertook  to  make  Cotys,  the  king  of  that 
country,  his  ally.    Cotys,  who  is  elsewhere  named  Co- 
rylas^,  was  one  of  those  powerful  hereditary  vassals 
of  the  Persian  king,  whose  subjection  had  become 
merely  nominal,  and  he  had  lately  renounced  even  the 
appearance  of  submission.     Artaxerxes,  imprudently 
or  insidiously,  liad  put  his  obedience  to  the  test,  by 
summoning  or  inviting  him  to  court.    But  the  Paphla- 

■  In  the  Anabasis,  til  8.  26. 
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CHAP,  gonian  prince  was  too  wary,  and  knew  the  character  of 
^^^^^  the  Persian  government  too  weU,  to  trust  himself  in 
its  power,  and  he  had  openly  refused  to  obey  the  royal 
command.  It  would  add  nothing  to  lus  oflfence, 
though  something  to  his  security,  to  treat  with  the 
enemies  of  Artaxerxes.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  Agesilaus  than  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
so  powerful  an  ally ;  he  gladly  accepted  the  mediation 
of  Spithridates,  who  not  only  fulfilled  his  promise,  and 
engaged  Cotys  to  come  to  the  Greek  camp,  and 
conclude  an  alliance  with  Sparta  in  person,  but  pre- 
vailed on  him,  before  his  departure,  to  leave  a  rein- 
forcement of  1000  cavalry,  and  2000  targeteers,  with 
the  army  of  Agesilaus. 

To  reward  Spithridates  for  this  important  service, 
in  a  manner  which  would  strengthen  the  Greek  interest 
in  Asia,  Agesilaus,  with  great  address,  negotiated  a 
match  between  Cotys  and  the  daughter  of  Spithridates, 
so  as  to  lead  each  party  to  consider  himself  as  under 
obligations  to  the  other,  and  both  to  look  upon  him 
as  their  benefactor.  As  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  a  journey  by  land  across  the  Paphlagonian 
mountains,  the  young  lady  was  sent  by  sea,  under 
the  charge  of  a  Spartan  officer,  to  the  dominions  of 
her  intended  consort ;  and  Agesilaus  returned  to  take 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  territories  of  Pharnaba- 
zus,  and  in  the  satrap's  o^vn  residence  of  Dascylium. 
Here  were  parks,  chases,  and  forests  abounding  in 
game  of  every  kind,  and  round  about  were  many 
large  villages  plentifully  stocked  with  provisions  for 
the  ordinary  supply  of  the  princely  household.  The 
domain  was  skirted  by  the  windings  of  a  river,  full  of 
various  kinds  of  fish.  Here  therefore  the  Greek  army 
passed  the  winter  in  ease  and  plenty,  making  exciu*- 
sions,  as  occasion  invited,  into  the  surrounding  country 
far  and  wide,  while  Pharnabazus  was  forced  to  range 
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over  it  as  a  houseless  fugitive,  canying  with  him  his  chap. 
family  and  his  treasures,  for  which  he  could  find  no  ,  '  \ 
place  of  permanent  shelter,  and,  even  in  this  Scythian 
mode  of  life,  never  free  from  apprehensions  for  his 
personal  safety.  Sometimes  however  he  hovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greeks,  and  once  surprised 
them  in  one  of  their  marauding  excursions ;  and  though 
he  had  with  him  only  two  scythe-chariots,  and  about 
400  cavalry,  he  dispersed  a  body  of  700  Greek  horse 
with  his  chariots,  and  drove  them,  with  the  loss  of 
100  men,  to  seek  shelter  from  their  heavy  infantry. 
A  few  days  after  this  skirmish  Spithridates  learnt 
that  the  satrap  was  encamped  in  the  village  of  Cava, 
about  twenty  miles  off,  and  communicated  the  disco- 
very to  Herippidas.  Herippidas,  who  loved  a  brilliant 
enterprise,  was  immediately  fired  with  the  hope  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  satrap's  camp  and 
person,  and  requested  Agesilaus  to  grant  him,  for 
this  purpose,  2000  heavy  infantry,  as  many  targeteers, 
the  Paphlagonian  cavalry,  and  those  of  Spithridates, 
and  as  many  of  the  Greek  horse  as  might  be  willing 
to  take  part  in  the  adventure.  He  obtained  all  he 
asked ;  but  at  night,  at  the  hour  of  departure,  he 
found  that  not  half  of  his  volunteers  appeared  at  the 
appointed  place.  Nevertheless,  fearing  the  raillery 
of  his  colleagues,  if  he  should  desist,  he  persevered 
in  his  undertaking,  and  after  marching  all  night, 
arrived  at  daybreak  at  the  encampment  of  Phar^ 
nabazus.  He  overpowered  a  body  of  Mysians  at 
the  outpost;  but  their  resistance  afforded  time  for 
the  escape  of  Phamabazus  and  his  family,  who  how- 
ever left  the  camp,  ^^dth  a  great  treasure  of  drinking- 
vessels  and  costly  furniture,  in  the  possession  of 
the  assailants.  But  Herippidas,  being  anxious,  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  honour,  to  deliver  the  whole 
booty  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  who  in  the  Spar- 
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CHAP,  tan  anny  answered  to  the  Roman  quffistors^,  took 
precautions  to  exclude  his  allies  from  all  share  in  it ; 
and  he  thus  deprived  the  Spartan  arms  of  an  advan- 
tage much  more  important  than  the  value  of  the  spoil. 
For  Spithridates  and  the  Paphlagonians,  indignant  at 
this  treatment,  deserted  the  camp  the  next  night, 
and  repairing  to  Sardis  entered  the  service  of  Ariaeus, 
who  had  again  revolted,  and  was  at  war  with  the  King. 
Agesilaus  was  more  deeply  affected  by  this  loss  than 
by  any  mischance  that  he  met  with  in  the  course  ot 
his  expedition ;  and  he  seems  to  have  regretted  it  still 
more  on  private  than  on  public  grounds. 
His  inter-  Not  loug  after,  a  prospect  seemed  to  be  opened  to 
pSrna.  him  of  gaining  a  much  more  valuable  ally.  A  Greek 
of  Cyzicus,  who  was  connected  by  ties  (k  hospitality 
with  Pharnabazus,  and  had  recently  entered  into  the 
same  relation  with  Agesilaus,  proposed  to  him  to 
bring  about  an  interview  between  him  and  the  satrap. 
The  preliminaries  were  arranged,  and  a  place  of  meet> 
ing  appointed  in  the  open  air,  to  which  Agesilaus 
came  accompanied  by  the  Thirty,  and  they  seated 
themselves  on  the  grass  to  wait  for  Pharnabazus. 
He  came  attended  by  a  train  of  servants,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Persian  &shion,  proceeded  to  lay  down  % 
carpet  and  cushions  for  their  master.  But  the  intel- 
ligent Persian,  struck  by  the  contrast  of  the  Spartan 
simplicity,  in  a  fortune  at  present  so  much  more 
prosperous  than  his  own,  ordered  these  instruments 
of  luxury  to  be  removed,  and,  in  his  splendid  attire, 
took  his  seat  without  ceremony  on  the  green  sward 
by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  After  the  forms  of  a  friendly 
greeting  had  been  interchanged,  Pharnabazus  opened 
the  conference  with  an  expostulation  on  the  hard 
treatment  which  he  had  suffered.  He  reminded  his 
hearers  of  the  zeal  and  constancy  with  which  he 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta  in  the  war  with 
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Athens :  that  he  had  spared  no  expense,  and  shrunk  chap. 
from  no  risk,  not  even  from  that  of  his  life,  in  her  be-  .  ^^^^^ 
half,  and  that  he  had  never,  in  any  of  their  transac- 
tions, subjected  himself,  like  Tissaphernes,  to  the 
reproach  of  double-dealing.  Nevertheless  Spartan 
hostility  had  now  reduced  him  to  such  a  condition 
that  even  in  his  own  territory  he  did  not  know  how 
to  find  a  meal,  except  such  as  he  could  collect,  like  a 
dog,  from  the  orts  and  leavings  of  their  rapine ;  while 
his  fair  patrimonial  mansions,  his  pleasant  woods  and 
parks,  had  been  all  burnt,  and  felled,  and  spoiled. 
If,  he  concluded,  it  was  his  ignorance  that  made  him 
unable  to  reconcile  such  conduct  with  the  obligations 
of  justice  and  gratitude,  he  desired  that  the  Spartans 
would  enlighten  him.  This  address,  Xenophon  says, 
struck  the  Thirty  with  shame,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  Agesilaus  broke  the  silence  that  ensued.  Yet 
the  complaint,  as  Xenophon  reports  it,  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  real  hardship  of  the  case :  for  Pharnabazus 
might  have  observed,  not  only  that  he  had  not  been 
exempted  by  his  old  allies  from  any  of  the  evils  of 
war,  as  his  former  services  might  have  entitled  him  to 
expect,  but  that  their  hostility  had  been  directed  with 
a  special  preference  against  him,  and  that  Agesilaus 
himself  had  spared  the  faithless  Tissaphernes,  stained 
as  he  was  with  Grecian  blood,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  ancient  and  tried  ally  of  Sparta.  Such  a  charge 
Agesilaus  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer.  But 
for  that  which  Xenophon  attributes  to  Pharnabazus 
he  had  a  ready  and  fair  reply.  Private  friendship  must 
always  give  way  to  reasons  of  state.  Tlie  Spartans^ 
being  at  war  tvith  the  King  of  Persia^  were  compelled  to 
treat  all  his  subjects  as  their  enemies ;  and  Pharnabazus 
among  the  rest^  however  glad  they  might  be  to  gain  him 
for  their  friend.  And  what  they  had  now  to  propose 
was  not  that  he  should  exchange  one  master  for  andther^ 
but  that  he  shotdd  at  once  become  their  aUy^  and  inde- 
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CHAP,  pendent  of  every  superior.  Nor  was  it  a  poor  or  barren 
independence  that  they  held  out  to  him^  but  a  rich  addi- 
tion to  his  hereditary  possessions^  which  their  aid  would 
enable  him  to  make  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-subjects^ 
who  would  then  be  forced  to  own  him  as  their  master. 
Pharnabazus,  in  answer  to  these  overtures,  said,  that 
he  would  frankly  declare  his  mind  to  them.  If  the 
King  should  attempt  to  place  any  other  general  in  au- 
thority over  liim,  he  would  renounce  his  allegiance, 
and  ally  himself  to  Sparta ;  but  if  his  master  intrusted 
him  with  the  supreme  command  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions,  he  would  do  his  best  to  defend  them, 
Agesilaus  grasped  his  hand,  and  assured  him  of  his 
warmest  regard,  and,  under  the  excitement  of  a  gene- 
rous feeling,  forgetting  the  excuse  he  had  just  before 
made  for  his  past  conduct,  promised  to  withdraw  im- 
mediately from  his  territories,  and,  though  they 
should  continue  at  war,  to  abstain  from  invading 
them,  as  long  as  there  was  any  other  quarter  in  which 
he  could  employ  his  forces. 

So  the  interview  ended.  It  was  followed  by  a  little 
scene  which  Xenophon  seems  to  have  described  in 
order  to  show  the  prepossessing  effect  produced  by 
the  demeanour  of  Agesilaus  on  the  by-standers,  A 
young  son  of  Pharnabazus,  when  his  father  rode  away, 
lingered  behind,  and  running  up  to  Agesilaus,  pro- 
posed to  become  his  guest.  Agesilaus,  accepted  the 
offer,  and  the  engagement  was  immediately  sealed  by 
an  interchange  of  presents.  The  youth  gave  a  javelin 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  in  return  received  the 
rich  caparisons  of  a  horse  on  which  one  of  the  king's 
officers  rode.  He  then  set  off  to  overtake  his  father. 
The  friendship  of  Agesilaus  was  afterwards  useful  to 
him  when  he  was  driven  out  of  his  father's  dominions 
by  one  of  his  brothers,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  Greece. 
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Agesilaus  kept  his  word,  and  withdrew  his  forces  ^^^J: 
from  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  where  indeed  it  is  ^ 
])robable  he  would  not  otherwise  have  staid  much  b.c.  s94. 
longer,  as  the  spring  was  coming  on,  and  he  was  me- 
ditating a  new  expedition,  in  which  he  meant  to  ad-  * 
vance  as  far  as  he  could  into  the  interior.  By  this 
movement,  if  he  gained  no  more  decisive  advantage, 
he  expected  that  he  should  at  least  separate  all  the 
provinces  which  he  left  behind  him  from  the  Persian 
empire.  With  this  design  he  proceeded  to  the  plain 
of  Thebe,  where  he  encamped,  and  began  to  collect  all 
the  forces  he  could  raise  from  the  allied  cities.  He  hu  ncOL 
was  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  ephors,  which  was  brought 
by  a  Spartan  named  Epicydidas,  who  apprised  him 
of  the  new  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  in  Greece, 
and  summoned  him  to  march  with  the  utmost  speed 
for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Agesilaus  received 
this  intelligence  with  fortitude,  though  it  stopt  him  at 
the  outset  of  the  most  brilliant  career  that  had  ever 
yet  been  opened  by  a  Greek,  and  obeyed  the  command 
of  the  ephors  with  as  much  promptness,  as  if  he  had 
been  present  in  their  council-room  at  Sparta.  But 
he  first  called  an  assembly  of  the  allies,  and  announced 
his  approaching  departure  to  them ;  adding  however  a 
promise,  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  but  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  despatched  the  business  which 
called  him  away,  would  return  to  protect  them.  The 
assembly  received  these  tidings  with  marks  of  deep 
concern,  but  unanimously  determined  to  send  their 
forces  with  him  to  Greece,  that,  if  affairs  there  should 
come  to  a  prosperous  issue,  they  might  escort  him 
back  to  Asia.  But  it  seems  that  the  spirit  in  which 
this  vote  was  passed  by  the  assembly  was  not  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  troops,  who  were  generally 
averse  to  the  expedition ;  and  Agesilaus,  having  ap- 
pointed Euxenus,  ^rith  4000  men,  to  guard  the  Greek 
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cities,  thought  it  necessary  to  royse  their  emulation, 
and  that  of  the  principal  officers,  by  prizes  propor- 
tioned to  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  forces 
which  should  follow  him  to  Greece.  The  more  eflfec- 
tually  to  secure  the  result  of  their  competition,  he  ap- 
pointed a  place  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont 
for  the  review  of  the  army,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes,  which  consisted  of  ornamented  armour  and 
weapons,  and  golden  cro>Tns,  to  the  value,  in  the  wliole, 
of  not  less  than  four  talents.  A  small  sum,  as  Xeno- 
phon  observes,  in  comparison  with  those  which  the 
competitors  laid  out  upon  their  various  equipments 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
by  a  tribunal  composed  of  three  Spartan  judges,  and 
one  from  each  of  the  allied  cities.  Agesilaus  then  set 
forward  on  his  march,  along  the  road  which  Xerxes 
had  taken  on  his  expedition  to  Greece. 

But  in  the  mean  while  the  Spartan  government 
found  itself  compelled  to  take  active  measures  for 
counteracting  the  movements  of  the  hostile  confede- 
racy. About  the  same  time  that  Agesilaus  received 
the  order  which  recalled  him  from  Asia,  a  congress 
was  held  at  Corinth  by  the  states  leagued  against 
Sparta^,  to  deliberate  on  the  plan  of  the  next  cam- 
paign ;  and  Timolaus,  a  Corinthian  deputy,  reminding 
the  assembly,  that  a  stream  was  weakest  near  its 
source,  advised  that  they  should  carry  their  arms  at 
once  to  the  border  of  Laconia,  and  meet  the  enemy 
before  he  had  swelled  his  forces  with  the  contingents 
of  the  tributary  cities  of  Peloponnesus :  it  would  be 
easiest  and  safest  to  stifie  the  hornets  in  their  nest.  This 
advice  was  adopted ;  but  its  execution  was  prevented 
by  the  causes  which  usually  retard  the  operations  of 
confederate  armies,  where  there  is  no  supreme  autho- 
rity.    While  the  allies  were  debating  on  the  mode  of 
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sharing  the  command  among  them,  and  on  their  order     chap. 
of  battle,  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  under  Aristode-  ^^ 

mus,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king  Agesipolis,  had 
crossed  the  frontier,  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
forces  of  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  and  reached  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  without  opposition.  It  seems  that  on 
the  first  intelligence  of  their  approach,  the  allies  had 
advanced  toward  Nemea,  but  finding  that  this  move- 
ment had  been  made  too  late,  returned,  and  fell  in 
with  the  enemy  at  a  place  called  Epieicea,  near  the 
opening  of  the  valley  which  runs  up  to  Nemea ;  and 
here,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  their  light 
troops  gave  such  annoyance  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
army,  that  Aristodemus  was  induced  to  change  his 
line  of  march,  and  descend  into  the  maritime  plain, 
which  he  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  and  finally 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  be- 
hind the  bed  of  the  torrent  or  rivulet  called  the 
Nemea.  ^ 

In  numbers  the  northern  allies  were  considerably  Bttue  of 
superior ;  for  they  had  brought  24,000  heavy-armed  ^^^ 
into  the  field,  while  on  the  other  side  the  regular 
infantry  amounted  only  to  13,500.  Their  cavalry 
also  was  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  enemy's* 
Sparta  and  Athens,  we  may  observe,  contributed  each 
precisely  the  same  number  of  foot  and  horse — 6000 
infantry,  and  600  cavalry.  "^Argos  appears  as  the 
most  powerful,  or  the  most  zealous  in  the  anti-Laco- 
nian  cause :  she  furnished  7000  heavy  infantry,  while 
the  Thebans,  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  Orchomenus, 
sent  but  5000,  and  Corinth  no  more  than  3000.  But 
the  want  of  union,  or  of  an  efficient  control,  was 
felt  no  less  in  the  field  than  it  had  been  in  the  council* 

*  See  Leake,  Moreoj  uu  p.  374.,  who  ipeaks  as  if  EpIeiceA  had  been  (Sortifled  tt 
the  time  of  the  battle ;  but  thlD  leemf  to  have  been  flnt  done  bj  Praxitai,  HeU.  !▼• 
4.  13. 
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CHAP.  The  Thebans  were  not  so  desirous  of  victory,  as  they 
xxxvL^  ^^^  concerned  for  their  own  safety ;  and  to  secure 
this,  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  their  allies,  and  to 
endanger  the  common  cause.  Xenophon  at  least 
— whose  prejudices  however  render  his  testimony 
still  more  suspicious  against  them  than  against  his 
own  countrymen — sarcastically  charges  them  with 
having  delayed  to  engage  so  long  as  they  occupied 
the  left  wing,  which  faced  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and 
he  intimates  that  they  alleged  the  sinister  aspect  of 
the  victims  as  a  pretext  to  cloak  their  timidity ;  but 
when — either  by  means  of  some  manoeuvre  or  accord- 
ing to  an  established  order — the  Athenians  succeeded 
to  the  left  wing,  and  they  found  themselves  in  the 
other,  and  opposed  to  the  Achaeans,  then,  says  the 
historian,  they  immediately  announced  that  the  sacri- 
fices were  propitious,  and  issued  orders  to  prepare 
for  battle.  Yet,  even  in  their  dispositions  for  the 
action,  they  neglected  the  regulations  which  had  been 
previously  adopted  by  conmion  consent,  according  to 
which  the  line  of  battle  was  to  have  been  uniformly 
sixteen  deep,  and,-adhering  to  their  own  practice,  gave 
a  much  greater  depth  to  their  phalanx :  probably  not 
less  than  five  and  twenty,  as  at  Delium.  ^  J3ut,  beside 
thus  contracting  the  length  of  their  line,  as  they 
advanced  toward  the  enemy,  they  leaned  more  and 
more  to  the  right — the  constant  usage,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  ancient  battles^ — while  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, with  the  like  object,  inclined  no  less  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  result  was  that,  when  the  en- 
gagement began,  the  Athenians  found  four  out  of  their 
ten  divisions,  answering  to  the  tribes,  in  front  of  the 
Tegeans,  while  the  remaining  six  were  left  to  sustain 
the  whole  force  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  every 
other  part  of  the  line  victory  was  at  first  on  the  side 

»  Vol  III.  p.  260.  «  Vol.  Ill,  p.  339. 
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of  the  northern  allies,  who  broke  and  pursued  the  chap. 
enemy ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  outflanked,  and  easily  , 
overpowered  the  Athenians  opposed  to  them,  who 
were  little  more  than  half  as  numerous,  and,  at  the 
expense  of  a  very  few  lives  on  their  o\vn  side,  made  a 
great  slaughter.  Having  driven  their  immediate  an- 
tagonists off  the  field  with  so  little  effort  and  loss, 
they  advanced,  untired,  and  in  good  order,  to  meet 
the  other  divisions  of  the  enemy,  as  they  returned 
from  the  pursuit  of  their  defeated  opponents,  and 
falling  in  with  them  separately,  before  they  had 
recovered  from  their  disorder,  overcame  them,  nearly 
as  the  surviving  Horatius,  in  the  Roman  legend,  van- 
quishes the  victorious  Curiatii.  The  four  Athenian 
tribes,  which  had  routed  the  Tegeans,  were  alone 
fortunate  enough  to  escape.  The  fugitives  sought 
shelter  in  Corinth,  but  found  the  gates  closed  against 
them  through  a  temporary  ascendency  of  the  Laconian 
party.  ^  They  then  returned  to  the  position,  which 
they  had  left  in  the  morning,  on  the  Nemea,  This  vic- 
tory cost  the  Lacedaemonians  only  eight  lives,  though 
their  allies  lost  1100,  the  enemy  2800.^  It  seems  as  y 
if  the  terror  of  their  name  stifled  all  resistance.  j/ 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  reached  Agesilaus 
on  his  march  homeward,  at  Amphipolis,  where  he  had 
arrived  after  having  made  his  way,  partly  by  threats, 
partly  by  ibrce,  through  the  Thracian  tribes.  ^  Der- 
cyllidas  was  the  bearer,  and,  at  the  request  of  Age- 
silaus, undertook  to  convey  it  to  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  with  a  renewal  of  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  to  them  at  parting,  to  return  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Greece  should  permit.  Agesilaus 
then  continued  his  march  through  Macedonia,  where 
his  bold  countenance  overawed  all  opposition,  as  it 

*  Demosthenes  Leptin,  p.  473.,  speaks  of  the  struggle  of  the  parties,  but  describes 
the  result  very  difTerently.     According  to  him  the  fugitives  were  admitted. 

*  Diodor.  UT.  83.  *  Ibid.  ixv.  83.     Plut  Ages.  \^, 
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CHAP,     had  done  in  Thrace.     But  when  he  arrived  in  Thes- 
' J  »aly  he  found  the  Thessalians,  who,  as  the  hereditary 


Agediausin  cnemies  of  the  Phocians,  were  all  in  alliance  with  the 
Thewaiy.  BoBotiaus,  bcut  ou  obstructiug  his  passage.  He  had 
formed  his  infantry  in  a  hollow  square,  and  placed 
half  of  his  cavalry  in  front,  and  half  in  the  rear.  The 
charges  of  the  Thessalian  horse,  which  hovered  on  his 
rear,  grew  more  and  more  annojong ;  and  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  send  the  foremost  division  of  liis 
cavalry,  all  but  those  who  guarded  his  own  person,  to 
protect  the  rear.  Here  they  drew  up  as  for  a  regular 
action  ;  but  the  enemy,  seeing  them  supported  by  the 
infantry,  did  not  choose  to  risk  a  battle,  and,  wheeling 
round,  began  slowly  to  retreat,  and  were  followed  by 
them  at  an  equally  gentle  pace.  Agesilaus  saw  at 
once  the  error  which  the  enemy  had  committed,  and 
the  opportunity  which  his  ow^  men  were  flingmg 
away,  and  despatched  the  troop  of  horse  which  re- 
mained with  him  to  give  the  word  for  a  vigorous 
pursuit,  and  to  set  the  example  themselves.  The 
ThessaUans  were  now  so  warmly  pressed  that  they 
had  no  time  to  wheel  round  and  face  the  enemy. 
Many  did  not  attempt  it,  and  sought  safety  only  in 
flight.  But  those  who  made  the  attempt,  and  among 
them  their  commander  Polymachus,  were  taken  in 
flank  before  they  could  complete  their  evolution,  and 
were  most  of  them  slain.  The  flight  became  a  mere 
rout,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  Aigitives  had  reached 
mount  Narthacium,  part  of  the  range  of  hills  which 
skirts  the  gulf  of  Pagasae.  Agesilaus  pursued  his 
march  without  further  interruption,  well  pleased  with 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  most  renoAvned 
cavalry  of  Greece  with  squadrons  formed  entirely  by 
his  own  training.  His  success  indeed  was  owing  less 
to  their  skill  and  courage  than  to  the  enemy's  over- 
sight. But  the  impression  which  the  report  would 
produce  might  not  be  the  less  favourable.     The  next 
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day  he  crossed  the  chain  of  Othrys,  and  had  a  friendly     chap. 
country  to  traverse  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Boeotia. 

He  here  received  intelligence  of  an  event  which 
deeply  affected  him,  both  as  a  private  and  a  public 
calamity,  and,  while  it  wounded  his  domestic  feelings, 
threatened  ruin  to  the  most  cherished  of  his  ambitious 
projects.  This  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Pisander,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Xenophon 
— occupied  with  the  exploits  of  Agesilaus — passes 
over  the  steps  that  led  to  this  event,  which  produced 
a  most  important  change  in  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  in  total  silence;  though 
the  successful  endeavours  of  one  of  his  most  illus- 
trious countrymen,  to  restore  the  independence  and 
power  of  Athens,  might  have  seemed  not  less  in- 
teresting than  the  marauding  adventures  of  his 
Spartan  hero.  Conon,  after  his  escape  from  JEgos-  coooo. 
potami,  had  been  hospitably  welcomed  at  Cyprus  by 
Evagoras,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  a  revolution 
which  overthrew  a  preceding  dynasty  at  Salamis,  and 
had  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  prudence  to  the 
throne,  which,  as  a  descendant  of  Teucer,  he  might 
claim  with  some  show  of  a  legitimate  title.  Here 
Conon  continued,  it  seems,  for  some  years  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  such  service  to  his  country  as  might 
enable  him  to  return  to  it  as  its  benefactor.  The 
war  in  which  Sparta  soon  afterwards  engaged  with 
the  power  which  had  enabled  her  to  triumph  over 
Athens,  opened  a  fairer  prospect ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
he  actively  availed  himself  of  it  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  main  end.  But  the  confused  and  contra- 
dictory statements  of  the  later  writers  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  fill  up  the  blank  which  Xenophon  has  left. 
Many  of  them  mention  a  journey  made  by  Conon  to 
the  Persian  court,  and  some  in  such  a  manner  that 
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CHAP,     it  seems  as  if  it  could  only  be  referred  to  the  period 
.  preceding   the  death  of  Tissaphemes,  ^     It  appears 

indeed  to  have  been  one  of  Conon's  objects  to  coun- 
teract the  policy  of  Tissaphemes,  and  to  induce  Arta- 
xerxes  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  him,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  Phamabazus,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  connected  himself  as  soon  as  the  satrap's  friendly 
relations  to  Sparta  had  ceased.  And  we  should  be 
inclined  to  believe,  that  one  result  of  this  journey,  if 
it  took  place  in  this  period,  was  to  urge  those  naval 
preparations  of  the  Persian  court,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus ;  and  that  the  extraor- 
dinary conmiission  by  which  Agesilaus  was  invested 
with  the  supreme  command  of  the  navy,  was  an  effect 
of  the  alarm  excited  at  Sparta  by  Conon's  machina- 
tions. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recon- 
cile these  accounts  with  the  more  authentic  narrative 
of  Ctesias,  who,  in  the  meagre  epitome  of  his  Persian 
History  now  extant,  appears  to  represent  Conon  as 
for  the  first  time  opening  a  correspondence  with 
Artaxerxes,  while  he  remained  at  Salamis.^  Ctesias 
himself  was  intrusted  with  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  negotiation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  forged  an 
addition  to  Conon's  letter,  by  which  the  King  was 
requested  to  send  down  his  physician,  as  a  man  who 
might  be  useful  in  his  naval  affairs.  ^  But  according 
to  his  own  account*,  Artaxerxes  of  his  own  accord 
employed  him  to  bear  a  letter  to  Conon,  and  he  was 
probably  chosen  for  this  purpose  to  give  Conon  the 
stronger  assurance  of  the  King's  favour  and  confi- 
dence. The  letter  seems  to  have  contained  a  com- 
mission  empowering  Conon  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the 

*  Paus.  in.  9.  2.  Nepos,  Conon,  3.  Wes8eling,on  Diodorus,  xit.  81.,  censures 
his  author  for  referring  Conon's  Journey  to  a  later  period,  in  contradiction  to  these 
•tatements,  of  which  he  says :  omnibui  aperta  atque  exphrata  iunt 

'  This  appears  also  to  have  been  Plutarch's  impression,  Artax.  21. 

■  Plut  L  c.  *  Pen>.  63.  Plut  I  c. 
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expense  of  the  Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  chap. 
in  the  King's  service  under  Phamabazus.  Ctesias 
was  also  charged  with  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which 
cannot  be  so  easily  divined,  to  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, and  he  ran  some  risk  in  carrying  it ;  for  he 
was  put  upon  his  trial,  perhaps  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiring with  Conon  against  the  Spartan  interest,  but 
was  acquitted. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus^,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Xenophon^,  that  Conon  must  have 
entered  the  Persian  service  before  Agesilaus  took  the 
command  in  Asia.  For  we  find  that  Pharax,  the 
Spartan  admiral,  in  the  course  of  the  expedition  which 
he  made  in  conjunction  with  Dercyllidas  against  Caria, 
laid  siege  to  Caunus,  where  Conon  was  then  lying 
with  forty  galleys,  but  was  forced  to  retire  by  Tissa- 
phernes^  and  Pharnabazus,  who  marched  with  a 
strong  force  to  its  relief.  It  seems  to  have  been  not 
long  after  that  Conon,  having  increased  his  fleet  to 
eighty  galleys,  sailed  to  the  Lycian  Chersonesus,  to 
take  advantage  of  some  movements  which  he  had  him- 
self excited  in  Rhodes.  The  democratical  Rhodians, 
animated  by  the  assurance  of  his  support,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  Peloponnesian  armament 
under  Pharax,  revolted  from  Sparta,  expelled  their 
political  adversaries,  compelled  Pharax  to  withdraw, 
and  received  Conon  and  his  fleet  into  their  harbour. 
This  important  acquisition  was  attended  by  another 
of  considerable  value.  The  Spartans  had  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Nephereus,  or  Nepherites,  who  at 
this  time  held  Egypt  in  revolt  against  the  Persian 
king ;  and  he  had  sent  them  a  present  of  rigging  for 
a  hundred  galleys  and  a  large  quantity  of  com.     The 

'  XIV.  79.  •  HeU.  m.  2. 

*  Diodorus,  iit.  79.,  has  the  luune  of  Artaphernes.  But  when  it  Is  considered 
that  TiRsaphernes  and  Pharnabasus  were  at  this  time  acting  together  in  Caria,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  either  Diodonis  has  made  one  of  his  usual  mistakes 
about  the  name,  or  that  his  text  is  corrupt 
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Eg3^tian  convoy  was  on  its  passage  to  Greece  when 
the  revolution  took  place  at  Rhodes,  and,  sailing,  in 
ignorance  of  the  event,  along  the  coast  of  the  island, 
was  intercepted  by  Conon.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  revolt  of 
Rhodes  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  fate 
of  Dorieus.^ 

It  was  perhaps  not  before  the  following  spring  — 
that  of  396,  in  which  Agesilaus  began  his  expedition 
to  Asia — that  Conon  was  reinforced  by  an  armament 
of  ten  Cilician,  and  eighty  Phoenician  galleys,  com- 
manded by  a  prince  of  Sidon.  But  we  do  not  learn 
that  he  made  any  use  of  his  powerful  navy  duiing 
the  campaigns  of  Agesilaus;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  want  of  money  kept  him  for  a  time  inactive.* 
It  seems  most  probable  that  he  now  made  a  journey 
to  the  Persian  court  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Diodorus  distinctly  relates  that  he  left  the  fleet 
in  the  care  of  two  Athenians,  named  Hieronymus  and 
Nicodemus*,  while  he  himself  went  up  to  Babylon, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  Artaxerxes,  who . 
granted  all  his  requests,  and,  at  his  own  desire,  ap- 
pointed Phamabazus  his  colleague.  Phamabazus 
appears  to  have  taken  the  command  of  the  Phoenician 
galleys ;  the  Greek  squadron  remained  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  Conon.  As  they  sailed  westward 
along  the  coast  of  Syria,  Conon's  squadron  being  some 
way  ahead,  they  fell  in  with  Pisander  coming  from 
Cnidus.  According  to  Diodorus  his  fleet  consisted  of 
eighty-five  galleys,  and  that  of  the  enemy  amounted 
altogether  to  no  more  than  ninety.     But  Xenophon 


*  Above,  p.  96. 

*  Ifocr.  Paneg.  p.  70.  says  that,  for  three  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Cnidus, 
Artaxerxes  suffered  his  navy  to  be  blockaded  by  a  fleet  of  no  more  than  100  galleys, 
and  kept  his  troops  fifteen  months  without  their  pay ;  and  that  the  armament 
under  Conon  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  being  broken  up  (wo\}JMt  &r  ditX^ 

*  Perhaps  the  Nicophemus  who  will  afterwords  be  mentiofied  as  CoDoii*t  intimate 
friend. 
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informs  us  that  Conon's  squadron  alone  was  so  much  chap. 
stronger  than  Pisander's  fleet,  as  to  spread  dismay  ^^. 
among  the  enemy,  and  that  on  his  approach  many  of 
the  allies  in  the  left  wing  of  the  Peloponnesians  imme- 
diately took  to  flight.^  The  rest  were  driven  on 
shore,  where  Pisander,  remaining  with  his  ship  to  the 
last,  fell.  Spartan-like,  sword  in  hand. 

Agesilaus  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  by  a  stra- 
tagem against  the  effect  which  the  tidings  of  this 
disaster  might  have  produced  on  his  Asiatic  troops, 
who  had  followed  him  with  reluctance,  and  had  now 
cause  to  be  disheartened  and  uneasy  for  the  safety  of 
their  homes.  He  therefore  announced,  that,  though 
Pisander  himself  had  been  slain,  his  fleet  had  been  vic- 
torious ;  and  he  proceeded  to  offer  a  thanksgiving  sacri- 
fice for  this  joyfiil  ne^.  The  success  of  this  artifice, 
Xenophon  says,  wi(svisible  in  the  first  skirmish  that 
took  place  between  Bis  men  and  the  enemy. 

He  found  the  whole  force  of  the  hostile  confederacy  Bauie  of 
—  perhaps  not  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  army  which  ^'^**' 
had  been  defeated  near  Corinth  —  assembled  in  the 
plain  of  Coronea.  ^THe  had  collected  some  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Greek  cities  that  lay  on  his  road ;  and 
he  was  now  joined  by  the  forces  of  Phocis  and  Orcho- 
menus,  and  received  the  still  more  welcome  addition 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  mora,  from  Corinth,  and  of  half 
a  one  which  had  been  in  garrison  at  Orchomenns. 
Xenophon  however  does  not  venture  to  determine  the 
proportion  which  his  heavy  infantry  bore  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  but  observes,  that  in  light  troops  he  was  far^ 
superior,  and  that  the  numbers  of  the  cavalry  on  botlr- 
sides  were  about  equal.     Agesilaus  himself  command- 
ed the  right  wing,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Argives, 


'  Diodorus,  xiv.  83.,  may  hsTemlstakra  the  number  of  Conon's  Greek  squadron 
for  that  of  the  whole  united  Gneco-Phcenician  fleet.  It  Is  however  also  possible  that 
Xenophon  adopted  the  Sk)artan  official  account  of  the  battle,  without  investigating 
the  details.     Indeed  a  difference  of  five  would  hardly  satisfy  his  voA^  iXorr^rsir. 
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CHAP.  The  Orchomenian  troops  in  his  extreme  left  fronted 
the  Thebans.  The  two  armies  advanced  toward  each 
other  in  deep  silence,  until  they  were  about  a  furlong 
apart.  The  Thebans  then  raised  the  war-shout,  and 
ran  forward  to  the  charge  ;  and  at  a  shorter  interval 
the  Asiatic  troops  of  Agesilaus  likewise  rushed  out 
from  the  body  of  the  phalanx  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Their  onset,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Thebans,  broke 
through  the  opposite  part  of  the  hostile  line.  But 
the  Argives  did  not  even  wait  to  receive  the  charge 
of  Agesilaus,  but  fled  toward  Helicon,  leaving  him 
master  of  the  field,  and  some  of  his  followers  were  on 
the  point  of  crowning  him  as  victor,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Thebans,  having  dispersed  the  Orcho- 
menians,  had  fallen  upon  his  baggage.  He  immedi- 
ately marched  against  them ;  and  the  Thebans,  seeing 
the  battle  lost,  were  only  anxious  to  join  their  allies, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hills,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose consolidated  their  ranks  in  the  hopes  of  breaking 
through  his  line.  He  would  have  acted,  Xenophon 
thinks,  more  like  a  prudent  general,  if  he  had  opened 
a  passage  for  them,  and  then  cut  them  down  as  they 
fled.  He  was  perhaps  swayed  by  personal  resent- 
ment, and  in  the  hope  of  a  more  complete,  though  a 
less  cheap  and  easy  victory,  stopt  their  retreat.  An 
obstinate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  he  received  some 
severe  wounds,  but  defeated  the  enemy,  and  scattered 
them  in  all  directions.  He  had  just  been  carried 
back  to  his  camp,  when  he  was  informed  that  some 
eighty  of  the  fugitives  had  taken  shelter  in  the  neigh- 
bouring sanctuary  of  the  Itonian  Athene.  Xenophon 
considers  it  as  a  memorable  triumph  of  piety  over 
revenge,  that  he  respected  the  asylum  and  dismissed 
the  suppliants  in  safety.  Though  the  victory  was 
clear,  the  enemy  still  remained  at  hand  in  sufficient 
force  to  have  renewed  the  combat.  The  next  day 
therefore  Agesilaus  ordered  Gylis,  the  officer  next  in 
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command,  to  draw  up  the  army  in  battle  array,  wear-  chap. 
ing  their  c^o^vns  in  token  of  victory,  and  to  erect  the  ,  ^^^^^'  ^ 
trophy  to  martial  music.  But  the  Thcbans  were  not  a  c.  393. 
disposed  to  contest  his  triumph,  and  applied  for  a  truce 
to  bury  their  slain.  Agesilaus  then  proceeded  with 
a  few  followers  to  Delphi,  to  consecrate  a  tenth  of  the 
spoil  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  his  Asi- 
atic expedition.  It  amounted  to  not  less  than  100 
talents.  Gylis  was  ordered  to  invade  Locris,  which  had 
given  the  first  occasion  or  pretext  of  the  war.  But 
after  a  day's  plunder,  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  return- 
ing last  to  their  camp,  were  attacked  by  the  Locrians, 
and  having  to  make  their  way  in  the  dark,  over.diffi- 
cult  and  unknown  ground,  suffered  some  loss ;  Gylis 
himself  was  slain  with  many  of  his  officers,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  timely  succour  of  their  allies  that  they 
were  saved  from  a  more  serious  disaster.  The  army 
was  then  disbanded,  and  Agesilaus  returned  home  by 
sea.  The  reputation  which  he  had  gained  by  his 
victories  was  heightened,  when  it  was  observed  that 
they  had  wrought  no  change  in  his  habits,  and  that  he 
conformed  to  the  laws  and  fashions  of  Sparta  with  as 
much  simplicity,  as  if  he  had  never  been  in  a  foreign 
land. 

'T/.  But  Corinth  still  continued  to  be  the  theatre  of  MMwcre  tt 
war.     A  Lacedaemonian  garrison   occupied   Sicyon, 
and  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  Corinthian  terri- 
tory.    The  allies  of  Corinth  were  well  pleased  to  see 
themselves  thus  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war     / 
at  her  expense.     But  the  party  among  the  Corin-   ^ 
thians  which,  on  political  grounds,  desired  to  renew 
their   connection  with  Sparta,  derived  new  motives 
from   this   state   of  things   to   encourage  them    in 
their  designs ;  and  they  began  to  hold  private  meet- 
ings to  concert  measures  for  restoring  peac^.     Their 
movements  were  observed  by  their  adversaries,  who 
determined  to  counteract  them  by  one  of  those  atro- 
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CHAP,     cious  massacres  which   so  frequently  disfigure  the 
xxxvL    pgggg   Qf  Greek  history.     We   do   not    know    what 
credit  may  be  due  to  Xenophon,  when  he  intimates 
;  that  all  the  principal  allies  of  Corinth,  the  Argives, 
""and  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  had  an  equal  share  in 
the  conspiracy,  or  whether  he  is  only  speaking  of  the 
foreign   garrison.     His  horror  is  chiefly  excited  by 
the  impiety  of  the  murderers,  who  selected  a  holiday 
for  the  deed,  that  they  might  be  the  more  likely  to 
find  their  enemies  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  execution 
of  their  purpose  paid  no  regard  to  the  most  sacred 
things   and  places,  but  stained  even  the  altars  and 
images  of  the  gods  with  the  blood  of  their  victims. 
Unhappily  this  was  no  new  excess  of  party  rage; 
but    perhaps    few    scenes  of   this  kind    had   been 
planned  with  more  ferocious  coolness,  or  accompanied 
with  a  greater  number  of  shocking  circumstances; 
though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  Xenophon 
who  describes  it.     Suspicions  however  had  been  pre- 
viously entertained  of  the  plot  by  Pasimelus,  one  of 
the  persecuted  party,  and  at  the  time  of  the  tumult  a 
body  of  the  younger  citizens  was  assembled  with  him 
in  a  place  of  exercise  outside  the  walls.     They  imme- 
diately ran  up  to  seize  the  Acrocorinthus,  where  they 
maintained  themselves  for  a  time  against  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.     But  an  unpropitious  omen,  pro- 
bably strengthening  the  consciousness  of  their  weak- 
ness, made  them  resolve  to  Avithdraw,  and  to  seek 
safety  in  exile.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  impious 
treachery  of  their  enemies,  they  were  induced  by  the 
persuasions  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  by  the 
oaths  of  the  leading  men  of  the  opposite  party,  to 
abandon  this  intention,  and  return  to  their  homes. 

But  their  fears  for  their  personal  safety  had  no 
sooner  subsided,  than  the  state  of  public  af&irs  again 
began  to  appear  insupportable,  and  they  were  ready 
to  run  any  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  change.     The 
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opposite  party  had  gone  so  far  in  their  enmity  to  chap. 
Sparta,  or  in  their  zeal  for  democracy,  as  to  do  their  J^^^'- 
utmost  toward  establishing  a  complete  unity,  both  of 
civil  rights  and  of  territory,  between  Corinth  and 
Argos.  The  landmarks  which  separated  the  two 
states  had  been  removed ;  so  that  the  name  either  ofi 
Corinth  or  of  Argos  might  be  applied  to  the  whole. 
But  since  it  was  Argive  influence  that  had  brought 
about  this  union,  since  the  Argive  institutions  had 
been  adopted,  and  the  Argive  franchise  communicated 
to  the  Corinthians,  the  discontented  had  some  reason  to 
complain,  that  Corinth  had  lost  her  independence  and 
dignity,  while  Argos  had  gained  an  increase  of  terri- 
tory by  the  transaction.  But  what  they  bore  still 
more  impatiently,  was  the  loss  of  their  own  rank  and 
influence,  which  were  totally  extinguished  by  the 
union :  they  no  longer  enjoyed  any  exclusive  privi- 
leges, any  rights  which  they  did  not  share  with  the 
whole  Argive-Corinthian  commonalty ;  and  this  was 
a  franchise  which  they  valued  no  more  than  the 
condition  of  an  alien.  They  therefore  resolved  on  a 
desperate  effort  for  restoring  Corinth  to  her  former 
station  in  Greece,  and  for  recovering  their  own  station 
in  Corinth. 

Pasimelus  and  Alcimenes  took  the  lead  in  this  Attempts 
enterprise.  They  obtained  a  secret  interview  with  ^*~**^ 
Praxitas,  the  Spartan  commander  at  Sicyon,  and 
proposed  to  admit  him  and  his  troops  within  the 
widls  that  joined  Corinth  with  LechsBum,  her  port  on 
tlie  western  gulf.  He  knew  the  men,  and  embraced 
their  offer ;  and  at  an  appointed  hour  of  night  came 
with  a  mora  of  Lacedsemonians,  and  a  body  of  Sicy- 
onians  and  of  Corinthian  exiles,  to  a  gate  where  the 
conspirators  had  contrived  to  get  themselves  placed 
on  duty.  He  was  introduced  Avithout  any  opposition ; 
but  as  the  space  between  the  walls  was  large,  and  he 
had  brought  but  a  small  force  mth  him,  he  threw  up 
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CHAP,     a  slifflit  intrenchment,  to  secure  himself  until  the 

XXXVI*  • 

.  succours  which  he  expected  should  arrive.     During 

the  next  day  he  remained  quiet,  and  was  not  attacked ; 
though,  beside  the  garrison  of  the  city,  there  was  a 
body  of  Boeotians  behind  him  at  Lecha^um.  But  aid 
had  been  summoned  from  Argos,  and  on  the  day 
following  the  Argive  forces  arrived,  and,  confident  in 
their  numbers,  immediately  sought  the  enemy.  They 
were  supported  by  their  Corinthian  partisans,  and  by 
a  body  of  mercenaries  commanded  by  Iphicrates,  an 
Athenian  general,  who  in  this  war  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  military  renown.  The  superiority  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian troops  over  the  other  Greeks,  and  the 
terror  they  inspired  even  when  they  were  greatly 
outnumbered,  was  again  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
engagement  which  ensued.  The  Argives  forced  their 
way  through  the  intrenchment,  and  drove  the  hand- 
ful of  Sicyonians  before  them  down  to  the  sea.  But 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  came  up,  they  took  to  flight, 
without  offering  any  resistance,  and  made  for  the 
city.  But,  meeting  with  the  Corinthian  exiles,  who 
had  defeated  the  mercenaries,  and  were  returning 
from  the  pursuit,  they  were  driven  back,  and  those 
who  did  not  make  their  escape  by  ladders  over  the 
wall^,  were  slaughtered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  Lechaeum  was  taken,  and  the  Boeotian 
garrison  put  to  the  sword.  After  his  victory  Pnixi- 
tas  was  joined  by  the  expected  contingents  of  tlie 
allies,  and  he  made  use  of  them  first  to  demolish  the 
Long  Walls,  for  a  space  sufficient  to  afford  a  passage 


'  Xenophon  with  his  usual  brevity  omits  to  explain  how  these  ladders  were  pro- 
cured, as  he  frequently  neglects  minute  circumstances  necessary  to  the  clearness 
of  his  narrative :  for  instance,  iv.  4,  5.,  rov  iclonts — where  Schneider's  remark,  that 
there  were  many  pillars  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  does  not  account  for  the  article  — 
and  iiL  3.  8.,  rV  ywcuKa.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  ladders  were  not  let 
down  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  city  from  the  city  walls.  The  wall  (t^  ruxos) 
which  the  Argives  scaled  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  city  wall  (4  wtpi  rh  turrv 
K(tK\oi\  nor  was  there  any  reason  why  they  should  have  killed  tliemselves  by 
Jumping  down  the  city  wall,  which  was  guarded  by  their  fHonds. 
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for  an  army.     Next,  crossing  the  Isthmus,  he  took     chap. 
and  garrisoned  the  towns  of  Sidus  and   Crommyon. 
On  his  return  he  fortified  the  heights  of  Epieicea, 
which  commanded  one  of  the  most  important  passes, 
and  then  disbanded  his  army,  and  returned  to  Sparta. 

Two  battles  had  now  been  fought,  in  which  ahnosli^:;;^^^ 
the  whole  force  of  Greece  had  been  engaged ;  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  yet  the  war  had  not  been 
brought  a  step  nearer  to  an  issue;  and  the  only 
important  object  hitherto  attained  was  the  recall  of 
Agesilaus.  The  belligerents  were  growing  weary, 
and  yet  were  not  willing  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
test. But,  instead  of  putting  forth  their  whole 
strength  in  joint  expeditions,  and  running  the  risk  of 
general  actions,  they  contented  themselves  with  an 
easier  and  safer,  though  a  wasteful  and  bootless  kind 
of  warfare.  Two  important  consequences  of  the  long 
series  of  hostilities  in  which  all  the  Greek  states  had 
been  engaged  now  became  apparent.  The  number 
of  persons  who  were  thrown  upon  war  as  a  means  ofy 
subsistence  had  so  much  increased,  that  the  con-' 
tending  powers  were  able  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
>vith  mercenary  troops.  Another  result  of  the  long 
practice  of  war  was,  that  it  had  begun  to  be  more 
and  more  studied  as  an  art,  and  cultivated  with  new 
refinements.  Thus  Iphicrates  had  been  led  to  devote  ipbicratet. 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  a  branch  of  the 
light  infantry,  which  had  hitherto  been  accounted  of 
little  moment  in  the  Greek  military  system.  He  had 
formed  a  new  body  of  targeteers,  which  in  some 
degree  combined  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
heavy  and  light  troops,  and  was  equally  adapted  for 
combat  and  pursuit.  To  attain  these  objects,  he  had 
substituted  a  linen  corslet  for  the  ancient  coat  of  mail, 
and  had  reduced  the  size  of  the  shield,  while  he 
doubled  the  length  of  the  spear  and  the  sword.  At 
the  head  of  this  corps  he  made  frequent  inroads  into 
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CHAP.     Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  territory  of  Phlius  he  sur- 
xxxvL    ppjggj  ^ijg  forces  of  the  little  state  in  an  ambuscade, 
and  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  them  that  the  Phli- 
asians  were  obliged  to  admit  a  Lacedaemonian  garri- 
son into  their  town.     They  had  before  shrunk  from 
this  mode  of  securing  themselves,  through  fear  that 
their  allies  might  abuse  their  confidence,  and  might 
compel  them  to  receive  their  exiles,  who  professed  a 
more   zealous  attachment  to  the   Lacedaemonian  in- 
terest.    The  Spartans  however  acted  on  this  occasion 
with  perfect  honour  and  good  faith :  they  abstained 
from  interfering  in  favour  of  their   partisans,  and 
finally,  when  their  protection  was  no  longer  needed, 
left  the  town,  with  its  institutions  unaltered,  in  the 
possession  of  the  party  which   had  intrusted   them 
with  it.     But   in  Arcadia,  such  was  the  terror  in- 
spired  by  the  troops  of  Iphicrates,  that  they  were 
suffered  to  plunder  the  country  with  impunity,  and 
the  Arcadians  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.     On  the  other  hand  they  were  themselves  no 
less  in  dread  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  taught 
them  to  keep  aloof,  in  a  manner  which  proved  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  Spartan  military  training. 
They  had  found  by  experience  that  they  were  not 
safe  within  a  javelin's  throw  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
heavy  infantry ;  for  even  at  that  distance  they  had 
on   one   occasion   been   overtaken  by   some   of  the 
younger  soldiers!^  The  Spartans   even  ventured  to 
laugh  at  the  fears  of  their  allies,  which  they  probably 
observed  with  complacency,  as  evidence  of  their  o^\^l 
superiority.     A   Lacedaemonian   mora,    stationed   at 
Lechaeum,   accompanied   by  the    Corinthian    exiles, 
ranged   the   country   round  about  Corinth   without 
interruption.     Yet  it   was  not  able  to  prevent   the 
Athenians  from  repairing  the  breach  which  Praxitas 
had  made  in  the  Long  Walls,  which  they  regarded  as 
a  barrier  that  screened  Attica  from  invasion.     The 
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whole    serviceable    population    of   Athens,    with  a     chap. 
company  of  carpenters  and  ma«>ns,  saUied  forth  to  ^^ 


the  Isthmus,  and  having  restored  the  western  wall  in  b.  c.  392. 
a  few  days,  completed  the  other  at  their  leisure. 
Their  work  however  was  destroyed,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  summer,  by  Agesilaus,  on  his  return  from 
an  expedition  which  he  had  made  into  Argolis,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  Argives  taste  the  fruits  of 
the  war  which  they  had  helped  to  stir,  and  were 
most  forward  to  keep  up.  After  having  carried  his 
ravages  into  every  part  of  their  territory,  he  marched 
to  Corinth,  stormed  the  newly  repaired  walls,  and 
recovered  Lechaeum.  Here  he  met  his  brother  Te- 
leutias,  who,  through  his  influence^,  which  in  this 
case  was  better  exerted  than  in  that  of  Pisander,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
having  come  with  a  small  squadron  to  support  his 
operations,  made  some  prizes  in  the  harbour  and  the 
docks. 

But  the  appearance  of  Teleutias  in  the  Corinthian 
gulf  was  connected  with  other  events,  more  important 
than  any  which  took  place  in  Peloponnesus  after  the 
return  of  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  That  we  may  exhibit 
them  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  together  with  their 
consequences,  we  shall  follow  Xenophon's  order,  and 
return  to  them  after  having  briefly  related  how  the 
war  was  carried  on  in  Greece,  in  the  campaigns  which 
ensued  down  to  its  close. 

"  :>in  the  spring  of  392,  Agesilaus  made  a  fresh  expe-  capture  of 
dition  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Corinthians  to  ^*'*"™- 
terms,  by  cutting  off^  one  of  their  chief  resources. 
The  fortress  of  Pira^um,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Geranea 
on  the  western  gulf  ^,  afforded  shelter  for  the  flocks 

1  Plut.  Ages.  21. 

*  To  be  carefully  distinguished  fh>m  the  desert  harbour  of  Pineus,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  Corinthian  territory  on  the  Saronic  Oulf,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention,  YoL  IH.  p.  47 1.  It  to  strange  that  Schneider  should  intimate  a 
doubt  on  this!  sul^ect 
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CHAP,     and  herds  which  were  transported  into  its  precincts 
from  other  parts  of  the  Corinthian  territoiy,  and  main- 
tained a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  whole  surround- 
ing district  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  the  ravages 
of  warT^  There  was  a  prospect  of  at  once  gaining  a 
rich  booty,  and  striking  a  blow  which  would  reduce 
the  enemy  to  great  distress ;  more  especially  as  this 
was  the  easiest  road  by  which  the  Boeotians  could  send 
their  succours  to   Corinth.     Agesilaus,  perhaps   by 
design,  arrived  at  the  Isthmus  at  the  season  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  which  the  Argives  were  celebrating  in 
the  name  of  Corinth,  the  legitimate  president.     They 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  sacrifice,  when  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  appeared,  and  immediately  abandon- 
ing all  their  preparations  for  the  festival,  fled  to  the 
city.     Agesilaus  remained  encamped  on  the  Isthmus, 
while  the  Corinthian  exiles  completed  the  sacrifice, 
and  presided  over  the  games,  and  then  marched  to- 
ward Piraeum.     After  his  departure  the  Argives  cele- 
brated the  games  afresh,  in  which  it  was  observed 
that  many  of  the  late  competitors  returned  to  the 
contest,  and  that  some  were  again  successful.     Age- 
silaus found  Piraeum  so  strongly  garrisoned,  that  he 
did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  until,  by  feigning  an  in- 
tention of  marching  upon  Corinth,  so  as  to  raise  a 
suspicion  of  a  secret  understanding  with  a  party  in 
the  city,  he  had  drawn  away  most  of  the  garrison, 
and  among  the  rest  the  greater  part  of  the  corps  of 
Iphicrates.     As  soon  as  they  had  passed  his  camp — 
and  though  it  was  night  he  perceived  their  movements 
— he  only  waited  for  daybreak  to   return   toward 
Pineum,  and  the  following  evening  detached  a  mora 
to  occupy  the  heights  which  commanded  it,  while  he 
encamped  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  below.     In  the 
morning  the  garrison  of  Pira^um,  seeing  the  enemy 
above  them,  considered  resistance  as  hopeless,  and 
evacuated  the  fortress  with  the  women,  slaves,  and  all 
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the  property  that  had  been  sheltered  there,  and  took  chap. 
refuge  in  a  neighbouring  sanctuary  of  Here,  which  , 
lay  nearer  to  the  seaside.  But  after  the  troops  on 
the  heights  above  Pirseum  had  descended  and  taken 
the  fortress  of  (Enoe  on  the  north,  and  Agesilaus  had 
come  up  from  the  opposite  side,  the  fugitives  in  the 
Heraeum  surrendered  to  him  unconditionally.  Among 
them  were  some  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  mas- 
sacre at  Corinth.  These  he  gave  up  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  exiles ;  the  rest  with  all  their  property  he  ex- 
posed to  sale. 

""^[2^^*^  captures  and  the  booty  were  brought  out,  and 
passed  in  review  before  Agesilaus,  as  he  sat  in  an 
adjacent  building  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake.  His 
triumph  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  envoys 
from  various  states,  among  the  rest  from  Thebes, 
wliere  the  party  which  desired  peace  had  succeeded  in 
procuring  an  embassy  to  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  terms  which  Sparta  would  grant. 
Agesilaus,  the  more  fully  to  enjoy  their  humiliation, 
affected  to  take  no  notice  of  their  presence,  while 
Pharax,  their  proxenus,  stood  by  him,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  present  them.  Just  at  this  juncture  victory  of 
a  horseman  came  up,  his  horse  covered  with  foam,  and  JJerttcT 
informed  the  king  of  a  disaster  which  had  just  befallen  mo». 
the  garrison  of  Lechaeum,  the  loss  of  almost  a  whole 
mora,  which  had  been  intercepted  and  cut  off  by  Iphi- 
crates  and  his  targeteers.  The  action  was  in  itself  so 
trifling,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  deserved  mention, 
but  for  the  importance  attached  to  it  at  the  time,  and 
the  celebrity  which  it  retained  for  many  generations. 
The  occasion  however  was  remarkable  on  another 
account.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Laconian  cg^nton  of 
Amycla3  never  permitted  any  engagement,  civil  or  mili- 
ary, to  prevent  them  from  attending  the  Hyacinthian 
festival.  As  this  festival  was  approaching  at  the  time 
when  Agesilaus  was  on  his  march  against  Pirasuin, 
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CHAP,     he  had  left  all  the  Amyclaeans  in  his  army  at  LechaBum, 
.  to  be  sent  home ;  and  the  commander  of  the  garrison 

had  escorted  them  with  a  mora  of  infantry  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry  on  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
territory.  But  deeming  himself  secure  from  attack, 
he  had  permitted  the  cavalry  to  accompany  them  a 
little  further  than  he  went  himself,  while  he  returned 
toward  Lechaeum  with  the  infantry.  The  movements 
of  this  little  band  were  observed  from  Corinth,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  force  of  the  place,  there 
was  a  body  of  Athenian  heavy  infantry,  under  Callia^, 
son  of  Hipponicus,  and  Iphicrates  had  arrived  with 
his  targeteers.  Callias  and  Iphicrates  undertook  to 
cut  oflF  the  enemy's  retreat.  The  infantry  was  drawn 
up  not  far  from  the  city ;  the  active  service  fell  upon 
Iphicrates.  Notwithstanding  the  terror  with  which, 
according  to  Xenophon,  the  Lacedemonians  had  in- 
spired his  men,  they  did  not  now  fear  to  venture 
within  a  javelin's  throw  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  when  galled  by  their  missiles,  were  no 
longer  able  to  overtake  them,  but  only  exposed  them- 
selves to  increasing  loss,  while  they  spent  their  strength 
in  repeated  attempts  for  that  purpose.  An  exhausted 
remnant  of  the  mora  at  length  reached  a  rising  ground, 
about  two  miles  from  Lechaeum,  and  two  furlongs 
from  the  sea,  and  boats  were  sent  out  which  afforded 
some  of  them  means  of  escape  ^ ;  and  a  few  more  were 
rescued  by  their  cavalry,  which  came  up  about  the 
same  time. 

After  all,  the  whole  loss  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
amounted  to  no  more  than  250  men.  ^    Yet  it  produced 


*  Schneider's  supposltioii,  that  the  men  in  the  boats,  who  ire  expressly  said  to 
have  come  from  Lechcum,  were  nevertheless  the  heavy  Inikntry  of  Callias,  need^ 
no  refutation,  and  can  only  excite  astonishment  He  ought  not  here  to  have  com- 
plained of  Xenophon*s  negligence  and  obscurity,  well  founded  as  the  censure  is  in 
a  more  general  application. 

*  As  the  mora  consisted  in  general  of  about  600  men,  it  would  seem  that  the 
disaster  was  magnified  in  the  flrst  report  bivught  of  it  to  Agesilaus. 
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a  degree  of  consternation  and  dejection  on  the  one  chap. 
side,  and  of  exultation  on  the  other,  which  is  signi- 
ficant in  the  same  proportion  that  the  disaster  appears 
to  us  slight,  and  the  exploit  inconsiderable.  Nothipg^ . 
more  clearly  shows  the  weakness  of  Sparta  and  tne^ 
power  of  her  name,  than  the  importance  attributed 
both  by  herself  and  by  her  enemies  to  this  petty  affair. 
As  soon  as  Agesilaus  heard  the  news,  he  set  off,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  accompanied  by  his  principal 
officers  toward  the  scene  of  action,  ordering  the  troops 
to  follow  after  snatching  a  hasty  meal.  But  before 
he  reached  L{g;rha",um,  he  was  met  by  some  horsemen 
who  informed  him  that  the  slain  had  already  been 
taken  up,  and  he  therefore  returned  to  the  Herseum, 
and  the  next  day  proceeded  with  the  sale  of  the  booty 
and  the  captives.  The  Boeotian  envoys  were  now 
called  in  to  discharge  their  commission ;  but  they  too 
had  heard  of  the  enemy's  recent  calamity,  and  thought 
it  made  such  an  alteration  in  the  posture  of  affairs, 
that  they  forbore  even  to  mention  the  business  on 
which  they  had  been  sent,  and  merely  requested  leave 
to  visit  their  troops  who  were  quartered  at  Corinth, 
Agesilaus  saw  through  their  motives,  and  promised 
that  he  would  take  them  along  Avith  him,  and  give 
them  means  of  judging  what  their  friends  had  gained 
by  their  victory.  Accordingly  he  marched  the  next 
day  toward  Corinth,  and  having  most  searchingly 
ravaged  the  surrounding  country,  without  encounter- 
ing an  enemy,  sent  the  envoys  by  sea  to  Creusis. 
Yet  even  this  proof  of  their  superiority  could  not 
allay  the  grief  of  the  army,  where,  says  Xenophon,  the 
only  cheeriul  faces  were  those  of  the  relatives  of  the 
slain  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  action  at  their  post. 
Agesilaus,  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition, now  set  out  homeward.  He  took  with  him 
the  remnant  of  the  defeated  mora,  leaving  another 
in  its  room  at  Lecha^um.     But  his   march  through 
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QHAP.  Peloponnesus  was  like  that  of  the  Roman  army  on  its 
return  from  the  Caudine  Forks.  He  would  only  enter 
the  towns,  where  he  was  forced  to  rest,  as  late  as  he 
could  in  the  evening,  and  left  them  again  at  break  of 
day.  At  Mantinea,  though  it  was  dark  when  he 
reached  it,  he  would  not  stop  at  all,  that  his  men 
might  not  have  to  endure  the  insulting  joy  of  their  ill- 
affected  allies.  On  the  other  hand  Iphicrates  was 
emboldened  by  his  success  to  aim  at  fresh  advantages ; 
and  he  recovered  Sidus,  Crommyon,  and  (Enoe,  where 
Agesilaus  had  left  a  garrison.  His  achievement  struck 
such  terror  into  the  Corinthian  exiles  at  Sicyon,  that 
they  no  longer  ventured  to  repeat  their  marauding 
excursions  by  land,  but  crossed  over  the  gulf,  and 
landed  near  Corinth,  when  they  saw  opportunity  of 
^ving  annoyance.  Even  in  later  times  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lacedemonian  mora — two  hundred  and 
fifty  men — continued  to  be  mentioned  as  the  great 
military  action  of  his  life^,  and  was  not  thought  un- 
worthy to  be  named  in  the  same  page  with  Marathon 
and  Plataea. 
Negoti-  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  victory  of  Iphicrates 

peace.  was  attended  with  another  result,  which  Xenophon 
has  not  thought  fit  to  notice>^>[t  seems  not  only  to 
have  prevented  the  Theban  envoys  from  discharging 
their  commission,  but  to  have  put  a  stop  to  a  negoti- 
ation which  was  proceeding  at  the  same  time  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  after  it  had  reached  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage.  From  an  extant  oration  of  Andocides, 
which  certainly  belongs  to  this  year^,  we  learn,  that 
the  orator  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sparta, 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  that  though 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  Spartans  satisfied  him  and 
his   colleagues,  they  chose  to  lay  them  before   the 

>  Nepos,  Iph.  2.     Moram  Laeedamoniontm  intercepit :  quod  maxitme  Ma  celt- 
bratum  est  Grada. 

*  See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  u.  p.  99. 
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Athenian  assembly,  and  returned  to  Athens  accom-     chap. 
panied  by  Spartan  plenipotentiaries,  to  whom  forty  ,  ^^^^ 
days  were  allowed  for  the  negotiation.     They  were    b.  c.  393. 
met    by   ministers   from   Corinth    and   Argos,    who 
came  to  urge  their  ally  to  continue  the  war.     The 
conditions  proposed   were   such  as,  before   Conon's 
victory,  would  have  been  deemed  highly  advantageous 
to  the  Athenians.     They  were  not  only  released  from 
all  restrictions  as  to  the  fortifications  of  their  city  and 
their  marine,  but  were  permitted  to  resume  possession 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.     According  to  the 
orator's  statement  there  were  persons  at  Athens  who 
thought  these  proposals  so  inviting,  that  they  com- 
plained of  the  delay  which  had  been  created  by  the 
timidity  of  their  envoys.     On  the  other  hand  he  inti- 
mates, that  there  were  others  who  looked  for  much 
more:  who  hoped  to  recover  the  Thracian  ChersonesuS| 
the  colonies,  and  even   the  estates  and  the  debts, 
which  might  be  claimed  by  Athenian  citizens  in  foreign 
lands:  demands,  which,  as  Andocides  observes,  not 
only  their  enemies,  but  their  allies,  would  certainly 
have  resisted.     But  the  success  of  Iphicrates,  and  the. 
impression  which  it  was  reported  to  have  left  on  the 
Spartans,  may  have  caused  these  expectations  to  seem 
less  extravagant,  and  have  contributed  at  least  to  the 
breaking  off  of  the  negotiation.    One  trace  of  a  sudden  Andodda. 
and  violent  re-action  seems  to  be,  that  Andocides  was 
banished  on  account  of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  it.  ^ 
Minute  as  these  occurrences  are,  they  are  perhaps, 
both  in  themselves  and  for  the  impression  they  pro- 
duced, the  most  momentous  that  took  place  in  Greece 
before  the  end  of  the  war.     We  should  have  been 
glad  indeed  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  causes  which 
withdrew  Iphicrates  from  the  scene  of  action  shortly 
after  his  victory ;  for  they  would  perhaps  have  thrown 

1  Pieudo-Plut  VJt  X.  Ont  Andocldcf. 
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CHAP,     some  liffht  on  the  internal  state  of  Corinth.     But 
.  Xenophon  only  informs  us  that  he  was  dismissed  by 

B^c.  391.  the  Argives,  after  he  had  put  to  death  some  Corinth- 
ians of  their  party ;  from  what  motive  and  on  what 
pretext,  we  do  not  learn  ;  nor  does  it  appear  whether 
this  transaction  had  any  influence  on  the  relations 
between  Athens  and  Argos. 
Invasion  of  In  the  year  following  no  military  operations  seem 
Acamania.  ^^-jjg^yg  takcu  placc  lu  Pcloponncstw^  ^exoept-the  petty 
combats  or  alternate  inroads  between  Sicyon  and 
Corinth,  which  Xenophon  himself  does  not  think 
worth  more  than  a  general  notice.  But  the  arms  of 
Agesilaus  were  turned  against  Acarnania,  where  he 
displayed  his  usual  ability,  and  established  the  Spartan 
supremacy  almost  without  bloodshed.  The  iEtolian 
town  of  Calydon  seems  to  have  found  itself  in  need 
of  protection  against  the  hostility  of  the  Acarnanians, 
and  thus  to  have  been  induced  to  attach  itself  to  tlie 
Achaean  body,  which,  with  its  usual  liberality,  ad- 
mitted it  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  and  sent  a 
body  of  troops  to  garrison  the  to^vn.  But  after  this 
event  the  Acarnanians  continued  their  aggressions, 
and  being  supported  by  Athenian  and  Boeotian  auxi- 
liaries, pressed  the  town  so  closely,  that  the  Achaean  s 
were  at  length  compelled  to  demand  aid  from  Sparta. 
Agesilaus  marched  to  overawe  or  chastise  the  Acar- 
nanians. Before  he  crossed  their  frontier,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  national  congress  at  Stratus,  threat- 
ening to  lay  waste  the  whole  country  unless  they 
immediately  renounced  their  alliance  with  Athens 
and  Thebes,  and  joined  the  Spartan  confederacy. 
When  they  refused  to  submit,  he  began  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution,  and  ravaged  the  district  which 
he  first  entered  >vith  such  unsparing  diligence,  as  to 
advance  no  more  than  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the 
day.  The  extreme  slowness  of  his  progress,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  resolution  which  he  had  ex- 
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pressed,  encouraged  the  Acarnanians,  who  at  first  had     chap. 
removed  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  mountains  for  ^^ 

safety,  to  bring  them  down  again  into  the  plains,  and 
to  continue  their  rural  labours.  But  Agesilaus,  after 
having  lingered  for  a  fortnight  near  the  border,  to  lull 
them  into  complete  security,  made  a  forced  march  of 
twenty  miles,  which  in  the  course  of  one  day  brought 
him  to  a  plain  on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  where  almost 
all  the  cattle  were  collected  for  pasture,  and  thus 
made  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Acamania.  He  was  afterwards  attacked  by  the  Acar- 
nanian  targeteers,  as  he  issued  from  the  plain,  in  a 
narrow  pass,  between  the  mountains  and  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  but  dislodged  them  from  the  heights  by  a 
vigorous  charge,  and  killed  about  300.  During  the 
rest  of  the  summer  he  ranged  over  the  country,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Achaeans  attacked  some  of  the 
towns,  but  without  success.  When  he  was  preparing 
to  withdraw,  the  Achaeans  expressed  a  wish,  that  he 
should  stay  to  the  end  of  the  seed-time,  and  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  next  harvest.  But  he  observed  that 
this  would  be  to  deprive  himself  of  the  only  hold  he 
had  on  the  fears  of  the  Acarnanians,  by  which  in 
another  year  he  might  bring  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
An  Athenian  squadron  was  lying  at  (Eniadae,  to 
intercept  him,  if,  as  was  expected,  he  should  attempt 
to  cross  the  gulf  from  any  part  of  the  coast  imme- 
diately below  Calydon.  To  avoid  it  he  marched  to 
Rhiuni  through  the  heart  of  ^tolia,  by  roads  along 
Avliich,  Xenophon  observes,  no  army,  great  or  small, 
could  have  passed  without  the  consent  of  the  JEto- 
lians.  They  permitted  his  passage,  because  they 
hoped  to  be  aided  by  his  influence  in  recovering  Nau- 
pactus.  At  Rhium  he  crossed  the  straits,  and  re- 
turned home. 

The  event  proved  the  policy  of  the  moderation 
which  he  had  sho^vn  against  the  wish  of  his  allies. 
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The  next  spring,  as  he  was  preparing  for  a  second 
invasion  of  Acarnania,  the  Acarnanians,  alarmed  by 
B.C.  390.  the  prospect  of  again  losing  a  harvest,  on  which  the 
subsistence  of  the  people,  who  were  but  little  conver- 
sant with  arts  or  commerce,  mainly  depended,  sent 
envoys  to  Sparta  to  treat  for  peace,  and  submitted  to 
the  terms  which  Agesilaus  had  dictated. 

The  same  year  his  young  colleague  Agesipolis,  who 
had  now  reached  his  majority,  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Argos,  He  had 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Argives  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  presidency  which  they  claimed  in  the 
name'  of  Corinth  over  the  Isthmian  games,  to  stop 
his  march  under  a  religious  pretext,  which,  though 
he  might  disregard  it  himself,  might  exert  some  in- 
fluence on  the  superstition  of  a  Lacedaemonian  anny. 
He  therefore  thought  it  proper  first  to  consult  the 
ministers  of  the  Olympic  god,  whether  he  might  invade 
Argolis  without  impiety,  even  if  the  Argives  should 
claim  the  protection  of  the  holy  season,  which  it 
belonged  to  the  presidents  of  the  games  publicly  to 
announce.  The  god  was  made  to  answer  that  piety 
did  not  require  him  to  admit  a  fraudulent  plea,  such 
as  that  of  the  Argives  would  be,  if  they  should  alter 
the  time  of  the  festival  to  suit  their  own  interest, 
even  should  their  title  to  the  presidency  be  acknow- 
ledged. ^     Agesipolis  then  put  the  same  question  to 

>  I  have  adopted  this  conjecture  of  Dodweirs  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pretence 
set  up  by  the  Argives,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  does  not  raise  still  greater 
difficulties.  Tet,  if  Xenophon's  history  did  not  abound  in  seeming  inconsistencies, 
we  might  have  thought  it  incredible  that  he  should  have  related  the  scruples  of 
Agesipolis,  without  throwing  out  some  hint  to  reconcile  them  with  the  conduct  of 
Agesilaus,  who,  at  the  preceding  Isthmian  festival,  had  treated  the  Argives  as  in- 
truders.  One  would  have  thought  that  after  this  the  Argives  could  not  have 
dreamt  of  stopping  a  Spartan  army  by  such  an  expedient.  Another  difficulty  is 
ntised  by  Xenophon's  remark,  that  this  had  been  their  usual  practice  {&<rw*p  tlA- 
$€<rav).  What  opportunity  had  they  ever  bad  before,  since  the  beginning  of  their 
union  with  Corinth,  on  which  they  founded  their  title  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  this  manner  ?  Dodwell  presumes, 
without  any  authority,  that  they  had  tried  to  stop  Agesilaus  liy  the  same  artifice. 
But  this  is  the  more  improbable,  as  his  invasion  did  not  take  place  in  an  Isthmian 
year.    Possibly  however  the  Argives  may  have  abused  their  presidency-  of  the 
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the  Delphic  oracle,  under  a  form  which  sounds  to  us  ^"^p- 
somewhat  ludicrous :  whether  ApoUo  was  of  the  same 
mind  as  his  father ;  and  he  received  an  equally  en- 
couraging reply.  He  then  proceeded  to  Phlius,  which 
he  had  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  led 
his  army  toward  Argolis.  The  Argives,  as  had  been 
their  practice  on  former  occasions,  sent  two  heralds 
to  meet  him  at  the  border,  and  announce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sacred  truce,  during  which  they 
pretended  to  the  same  exemption  from  hostile  inroads 
as  the  Eleans  enjoyed  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pic festival.  ^  But  Agesipolis  answered  that  the  gods 
had  decided  against  their  plea,  and  continued  his 
march,  spreading  terror  as  he  advanced,  toward  the 
capital.  It  happened  that  on  the  same  day  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  Spartan  camp.  The 
king  and  his  principal  attendants,  who  were  at  supper, 
immediately  raised  a  paean  to  Posidon,  the  earth- 
shaking  god  ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  But  a  murmur  arose  among 
the  allies,  that  the  earthquake  was  a  warning  to  re- 
treat, as  Agis  had  done  from  Elis,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. Agesipolis  however,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  interpreted  the  omen  as  an  encouragement, 
because  it  had  occurred  after  he  had  crossed  the 
border.  Yet  after  he  had  ravaged  the  country,  even 
beyond  the  extreme  points  which  Agesilaus — whom 

Nemean  festival  for  such  purposes.  I  need  say  nothing  to  expose  the  eztraTagant 
absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  the  sul^ect  on  which  Agesipolis  consulted  the 
two  oracles  was  a  mere  ordinary  propo$al  of  truce ;  and  that  Xenophon  could 
have  used  such  a  phrase  as  &iroip4p€iy  robs  firiifas  to  express  such  t  meaning,  even 
if  the  words  &w6rt  KoiHiKoi  6  XP^^^'*  bad  not  occurred  In  the  same  sentence. 

*  But  the  ground  of  this  pretension  is  extremely  obscure.  Schneider  observes 
that  he  does  not  know  of  any  passage  in  any  Greek  author  that  made  mention  of 
an  Isthmian  tnirc.  And  perhaps  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  point  rather  to  some  local  or  Dorian  festival  (of  which  Pausanias 
secm:<  to  speak,  iii.  5.  8.,  w^fAvovai  ict}pvica  ol  *Apyt7ot  (nrua6yLt¥w  vpbs  *Ayri(rlvo\iy 
a<ptfft  varp^ovs  8^  rtvas  airoyliiis  iic  voXcuov  KoBterAaas  roTs  A»p  cucri  wpibs  iAA^- 
Xovs)  than  to  the  Isthmian  games.  This  would  be  consistent  enough  with  Xeno- 
phon's  language  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  how  the  Argives  could  have  claimed  the 
right  of  fixing  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  such  a  common  festival ;  and  it  seems 
certain  that  they  never  possessed  it  with  regard  to  the  Camea. 
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CHAP,  he  affected  to  outdo — had  reached,  in  his  invasion  \ 
and  had  driven  the  enemy  within  their  walls,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  deterred  by  the  aspect  of  the 
victims  from  fortifying  a  post  on  the  border,  which 
might  have  been  as  annoying  to  Argos  as  Decelea 
had  been  to  Athens.  As  it  was,  the  expedition 
yielded  no  fruit  but  the  plunder,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  Sparta. 

In  the  mean  while,  through  the  ambition  of  Sparta 
and  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Conon,  Athens  had  been 
enabled  to  take  some  great  steps  toward  securing 
her  independence,  and  recovering  a  part  at  least  of 
her  ancient  power.  After  the  sea-fight  of  Cnidus, 
Pharnabazus  and  Conon  had  cruised  about  the  JEgean, 
had  expelled  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  most 
of  the  maritime  cities,  and  had  won  the  inhabitants 
by  the  assurance  which  the  satrap  was  induced  by 
his  Athenian  counsellor  to  hold  out  to  them,  that  their 
citadels  should  not  be  occupied  by  foreign  garrisons, 
and  that  they  should  be  left  in  the  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  liberty.  It  was  one  of  the  rare  happy 
junctures  in  their  history,  when  a  struggle  between 
the  greater  powers  gave  a  temporary  importance  to 
their  preference.  Pharnabazus  afterwards  landed  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  left  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet, 
and  ordering  Conon  to  meet  him  at  Sestus  with  forty 
galleys,  proceeded  by  land  to  his  own  satrapy.  But 
before  he  and  Conon  met  in  the  Hellespont,  Dercylli- 
das,  who,  having  been  sent  forward,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  Agesilaus,  happened  to  be  at  Abydus,  when  he 
received  the  tidings  of  Pisander's  defeat,  both  secured 
the  fidelity  of  Abydus  by  an  appeal  to  its  fears  and 

>  To  any  one  not  used  to  Xenopbon*8  manner,  it  must  seem  surprising  that, 
after  having  related,  it.  4.  19.,  that  Agesilaus  had  ravaged  the  whole  of  Argolis 
{9^6aas  wcuratf  airmv  r^y  X^^P^)  ^®  should  now  say  that  Agesipolis  did  not  lead 
his  army  for  into  the  country  {i/yuro  oO  v6fif9t  tU  r^v  X^h^  ^^^  <^7>  having 
learnt  flrom  his  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Agesilaus  in  Argolis,  how  fiur  he  had 
extended  his  ravages,  endeavoured  to  go  beyond  him. 
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hopes  from  the  Spartan  power — which,  he  argued,  chap. 
was  not  shaken  by  the  event  of  the  sea-fight — and  > 
induced  the  people  of  Sestus  to  give  shelter  to  several 
of  the  ejected  harmosts,  and  to  other  friends  of  the 
Spartan  interest,  whom  he  collected  there  from  other 
parts  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  to  defy  the  attacks  of 
tlie  Persian  armament.  Phamabazus,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Hellespont,  endeavoured  to  detach  these  two 
cities  from  the  Spartan  alliance  by  threats ;  but  in 
vain ;  nor  could  he  make  any  impression  on  Abydus, 
though  he  ravaged  its  territory,  while  Conon  blockaded 
it  by  sea.  But  in  the  course  of  the  winter  Conon 
drew  contributions  from  the  other  cities  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, for  the  armament  Avith  which  Phamabazus 
designed  to  retaliate  upon  Sparta  for  the  injuries  he 
had  suffered. 

In  the  following  spring,  393,  having  collected  fiF^onand 
great  fleet,  and  raised  a  strong  body  of  mercenaries,  Jij^^JJe 
Phamabazus  himself  again  embarked  with  Conon,  coast  of 
and^ailing  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  entered  the  Mes- 
senian  gulf,  where  they  ravaged  the  rich  vale  of  the 
Pamisus  about  Pherae,  and,  making  descents  at  many 
other  points,  inflicted  all  the  damage  in  their  power. 
When  it  seemed  no  longer  prudent  to  remain  on  a 
hostile  and  harbourless  coast,  and  their  provisions 
were  growing  scarce,  they  made  for  Cythera.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cythera,  whose  walls  were 
in  bad  condition,  capitulated  and  were  allowed  to  with- 
draw to  Laconia.  The  fortifications  were  repaired, 
and  Nicophemus,  an  Athenian,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Conon's\  was  left  there  with  a  garrison  as  harmost. 
They  then  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  and  Phamabazus, 
after  exhorting  the  deputies  of  the  allied  states  whom 
he  found  there,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  and 
to   abide   by  their  engagements  to  his  master,  and 

'  Lysias  Pro  Bon.  Ariitoph.  p.  153.    See  above,  p.  266. 
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CHAP,     leaving  them  a  subsidy  as  large  as  he  could  spare, 
>  prepared  to  return  home.     But  Conon  now  requested 

that  the  fleet  might  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  promis- 
ing to  maintain  it  at  the  expense  of  the  islanders  of 
the  ^gean  without  any  further  demand  on  the  Per- 
^^^^oniiaa  gian  treasury.     And  he  proposed  in  the  first  instance 
Wall*  of      to  employ  it  in  a  work,  which,  as  he  represented  to  the 
^****^       satrap,  would  be  felt  by  Sparta  as  one  of  the  deepest 
wounds  she  could  suffer.     It  was  to  restore  the  Long 
Walls  of  Athens,  and  the  fortifications  of  Pineus,  and 
thus  to  undo  what  it  had  cost  the  Spartans  the  eflTorts 
of  many  years  to  accomplish.     He  would  thus,  while 
he  conferred  an  inestimable  obligation  on  the  Athe- 
nians, most  effectually  revenge  himself.     Pharnabazus 
eagerly  adopted   so  easy  a  mode  of  gratifying   his 
resentment,  and  not  only  granted  Conon's  request,  but 
furnished  him  with  money  for  his  undertaking.     Co- 
non  immediately  sailed  to  Athens,  and   restored  a 
great  part  of  the  walls  with  the  labour  of  his  crews, 
and  of  workmen  hired  with  the  Persian  gold.     The 
rest  was  completed  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  with 
the  aid  of  their  allies,  more  especially  the  Thebans, 
who  a  few  years  before  had  done  their  utmost  to  level 
the  whole  city  with  the  ground.     While  this  work  was 
proceeding,  the  Corinthians,  with  the  subsidy  tliey  had 
received,  fitted  out  a  squadron,  with  which  their  ad- 
miral Agathinus  scoured  the  Corinthian  gulf.     The 
Spartans  sent  Polemarchus  with  some  galleys  to  oppose 
him ;  but  their  commander  was  soon  after  slain,  and 
Pollis,  who  took  his  place,  was  compelled  by  a  wound 
which  he  received  in  another  engagement,  to  resign  it 
to  Herippidas.     Herippidas  seems  to  have  driven  the 
Corinthians  from  their  station  at  Rhium ;  and  Teleu- 
tias,  who  succeeded  him,  recovered  the  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  gulf,  and  was  thus  enabled,  as  we  have 
seen^,  to  co-operate  with  Agesilaus  at  Lechaeum. 

*  AboTe,  p.  461. 
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But  this  partial  success  did  not  diminish  the  alarm  chap. 
with  which  the  Spartan  government  viewed  the  oper-  ^  '  ' 
ations  of  Conon,  who  was  proceeding  to  restore  the 
Athenian  dominion  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  jEgean.  It  perceived  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  its  policy  with  regard  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
and  for  the  present  at  least  to  drop  the  design  of 
conquest  in  Asia,  and  to  confine  itself  to  the  object 
of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  Athenians,  and 
establishing  its  own  supremacy  among  the  European 
Greeks.  And  it  did  not  despair  of  making  the  Persian 
court  subservient  to  these  ends.  For  this  purpose  Embttstyof 
Antalcidas,  a  dexterous  politician  of  Lysander's  school, 
was  sent  to  Tiribazus,  who  was  now  occupying  the 
place  of  Tithraustcs  in  Western  Asia,  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  His  mission  awakened  the  apprehensions  of 
the  hostile  confederacy ;  and  envoys  were  sent  from 
Athens,  Boeotia,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  to  defeat  his 
attempts,  and  to  support  the  interests  of  the  allies 
at  the  satrap's  court.  Antalcidas  however  made  pro- 
posals highly  agreeable  to  Tiribazus,  and  accompanied 
them  with  arguments  which  convinced  the  satrap  that 
his  master's  interest  perfectly  coincided  with  that  of 
Sparta.  He  renounced  all  claim  on  the  part  of  his 
government  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and  was 
willing  that  they  should  remain  subject  to  the  King's 
authority.  For  the.  islands,  and  the  other  towns,  he 
asked  nothing  but  independence^  Thus,  he  observedy^ 
no  motive  for  war  between  Greece  and  Persia  would 
be  left.  The  King  could  gain  nothing  by  it,  and 
would  have  no  reason  to  fear  either  Athens  or  Sparta, 
so  long  as  the  other  Greek  states  remained  indepen- 
dent. Tiribazus  was  perfectly  satisfied,  but  had  not 
authority  to  close  ^vith  these  overtures,  at  least  against 
the  will  of  the  states  which  were  at  present  in  alliance 
with  his  master ;  and  they  refused  to  accede  to  a  treaty 
on   these  terms.     We  should  have  wished  to  know 
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CHAP,  what  objections  they  alleged ;  but  Xenophon  has  only 
xxxvi.  ^  jnentioned  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  averse  to 
it.  The  Athenians  feared  that  by  assenting  to  the 
principle  which  was  proposed  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty, 
they  should  forfeit  their  claim,  not  only  to  niaritime 
dominion,  but  even  to  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbrus, 
and  Seyms,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  consider 
as  parts  of  their  own  territory.  The  Thebans  dreaded 
the  loss  of  their  sovereignty  in  Boeotia ;  the  Argives 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  hold 
upon  Corinth.  They  probably  grounded  their  oppo- 
sition on  very  different  arguments ;  and  though  they 
did  not  convince  Tiribazus,  they  succeeded  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  public  negotiation. 

But,  though  the  satrap  did  not  venture  openly  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  Sparta  without  his  master's 
consent,  he  did  not  scruple  privately  to  supply  Antal- 
cidas  with  money  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  navy  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  the  states  which  were  still  ac- 
knowledged as  allies  of  Persia;  and  having  drawn 
Conon  to  Sardis,  he  threw  him  into  prison,  on  the 
pretext  that  he  had  abused  his  trust,  and  had  employed 
the  King's  forces  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Athens. 
He  then  repaired  to  court  to  report  his  proceedings 
and  to  consult  the  royal  pleasure.  It  was  perhaps 
rather  through  some  court  intrigue,  or  vague  suspicion, 
than  a  deliberate  purpose  of  adopting  a  line  of  policy 
opposite  to  that  of  Tiribazus,  that  Artaxerxes  detained 
him  at  court,  and  sent  Struthas  down  to  fill  his  place. 
Struthas  had  perhaps  witnessed  the  Asiatic  campaigns 
of  Agesilaus,  and  could  not  all  at  once  get  rid  of  the 
impression,  that  the  Spartans  were  his  master's  most 
formidable  enemies.  He  therefore  immediately  made 
known  his  intention  of  siding  with  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies.  The  Spartan  government,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  concluding  that  their  prospect  of  amicable 
dealings  with  Persia  was  now  quite  closed,  determined 
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to  renew  hostilities  in   Asia,  and  sent  Thimbron —     chap. 

apparently  the  same  officer  whom  we  have  already  ,       ^ 

seen  commanding  there,  and  who  had  been  fined  on  Thimbron. 
his  return  to  Sparta  for  his  misconduct — to  invade 
the  King's  territory.  Thimbron,  if  it  is  the  same 
person,  had  not  learnt  wisdom  from  experience.  He 
was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  careless,  and 
improvident  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  the 
inroads  which  he  made  from  Ephesus,  and  from  the 
lower  vale  of  the  Ma^ander,  into  the  satrapy  of  Stru- 
thas,  while  he  suffered  his  troops  to  range  over  the 
country  for  plunder,  he  paid  little  attention  to  their 
safety,  and,  when  they  were  attacked,  would  succour 
them  in  as  negligent  and  disorderly  a  manner  as  if  he 
thought  his  presence  alone  was  sufficient  to  scare  the 
enemy  away.  Struthas  took  advantage  of  his  failings, 
and,  one  day  that  he  had  gone  out  at  the  head  of  a 
small  party  to  attack  some  of  the  Persian  cavalry  who 
had  been  purposely  thrown  in  his  way,  suddenly 
appeared  with  a  superior  force,  slew  him,  and  a  flute- 
player  named  Thersander,  the  favourite  companion  of 
his  convivial  hours,  and  defeated  the  rest  of  his  army, 
as  it  came  up  after  him,  with  great  slaughter. 

Diphridas  was  sent  from  Sparta  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  his  army,  and  to  raise  fresh  troops, 
to  defend  the  allied  cities,  and  carry  on  the  war  with 
Struthas  ;  and,  as  he  was  much  superior  to  Thimbron 
in  energy  and  self-conunand,  he  soon  repaired  the  con- 
sequences of  his  predecessor's  misconduct,  and,  among 
other  advantages,  captured  Tigranes,  the  son-in-law 
of  Struthas,  with  his  wife,  as  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Sardis.  Their  ransom  afforded  an  ample  supply 
for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  He  was  brought  over 
by  a  squadron  of  eight  galleys  which  the  Spartan 
government  sent  under  the  command  of  Ecdicus  at 
the  request  of  their  Rhodian  partisans,  to  wrest 
Rhodes  from  the  sway  of  the  democratical  party  and 
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CHAP,  the  Athenians.  But  Ecdicus,  on  his  arrival  at  Cnidus, 
found  that  the  democratical  Rhodians  were  superior 
to  their  adversaries  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  that 
their  naval  force  doubled  his  own ;  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  remain  inactive  at  Cnidus.  When  his  situ- 
ation became  kno^vn  at  Sparta,  Teleutias  was  ordered 
to  sail  to  Asia  with  the  twelve  galleys  which  he  had 
with  him  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  to  supersede  Ecdicus, 
and  to  prosecute  the  war,  in  Rhodes  or  elsewhere,  as 
he  found  opportunity.  His  first  adventure,  after  he 
had  taken  the  command  at  Cnidus,  illustrates  the 
complicated  relations  and  the  unsettled  state  of  Greek 
politics  at  this  period.  Teleutias,  whose  force  had 
been  raised,  by  some  additions  which  it  received  at 
Samos,  to  seven  and  twenty  galleys,  on  his  way  from 
Cnidus  to  Rhodes,  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  ten,  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  aid  Evagoras,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  King  of  Persia,  their  ally,  and  the  enemy 
of  Sparta,  whose  admiral  nevertheless  destroyed  or 
captured  the  whole. 

The  Athenians  now  thought  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose in  defence  of  their  Rhodian  friends,  and  sent 
Thrasybulus — the  hero  of  Phyle — with  forty  galleys 
to  check  the  operations  of  Teleutias.  But  Thrasy- 
bulus, on  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  found  that  the  demo- 
cratical party  did  not  need  protection,  while  their 
adversaries  were  in  possession  of  a  stronghold,  from 
which  —  especially  as  Teleutias  was  at  hand  —  he 
could  not  hope  to  dislodge  them.  He  therefore  thought 
that  he  might  render  more  important  services  to  the 
commonwealth  in  the  north  of  the  Mgesxi,  and  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  would  have  no  enemy  to  en- 
counter on  the  sea.  Sailing  therefore  first  to  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  he  composed  the  feud  of  the  two 
Odrysian  princes,  Amadocus  and  Seuthes,  and  en- 
gaged them  both  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Athens : 
a  step  toward  the  revival  of  the  Athenian  influence  in 
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the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  their  dominions,  chap. 
Seuthes,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  have  given  him  ,  ^^^^^ 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  he  proceeded  to  By-  r  c.  339. 
zantium,  and,  throwing  his  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  democratical  party,  established  its  predominance, 
and  with  it  that  of  the  Athenian  interest ;  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  restore  a  main  source  of  the  Athenian 
revenue,  the  duty  of  a  tenth  on  vessels  coming  out  of 
the  Euxine^  Before  he  quitted  the  Bosphorus,  he  also 
brought  over  Chalcedon  to  the  Athenian  alliance.  On 
his  return  he  stopt  at  Mitylene,  the  only  town  in 
Lesbos  in  which  the  Spartan  influence  was  not  predo- 
minant. Here  he  formed  a  little  army,  with  about 
400  of  his  own  men,  some  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Mitylene  from  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  a 
body  of  Mitylena^an  volunteers,  and  led  them  against 
Methymna,  which  was  held  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmost  Therimachus,  who  met  him  on  the  frontier 
with  a  small  force  similarly  composed  of  soldiers  from 
his  own  galleys,  Methymnaans,  and  Mitylenaean  exiles. 
An  engagement  followed,  in  which  Therimachus  was 
defeated  and  slain;  and  Thrasybulus  now  reduced 
several  of  the  Lesbian  towns,  and  collected  much 
plunder  from  the  lands  of  those  which  refused  to  sub- 
mit. He  then  prepared  to  return  to  Rhodes,  but 
first  sailed  eastward  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia.  Here  his  career  was  abruptly 
terminated.  He  anchored  in  the  Eurymedon  near 
Aspendus,  where  he  obtained  a  supply  of  money. 
But  the  Aspendians,  exasperated  by  some  trespass  Death  of 
which  his  men  had  committed  on  their  lands,  fell  upon  buiiai^" 
him  by  night,  and  killed  him  in  his  tent..  Xenophon's 
remark,  that  he  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  very 
good  man,  may  be  admitted  as  sufficient  proof  that 
the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country  were 
not  his  only  claim  to  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries, 
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and  that  the  suspicions  excited   against   him  were 
wholly,  unfounded.^ 

The  flourishing  condition  to  which  Thrasybulus  had 
restored  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  ex- 
cited uneasiness  at  Sparta ;  and  though  Dercyllidas 
had  done  all  that  was  expected  from  him,  the  govern- 
ment readily  listened  to  the  proposals  of  Anaxibius, 
who  had  some  private  friends  in  tlie  college  of  ephors, 
and  wished  to  obtain  the  command  at  A.bydus.     He 
undertook,  with  a  few  ships,  and  a  small  supply  of 
money,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Athenian  arms 
in  that  quarter,  and  obtained  three  galleys,  and  a 
grant  of  money  sufficient  to  raise  1000  mercenaries. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  Hellespont  he  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise, waged  a  successful  war  with  the  neighbouring 
towns,  subject  to  Phamabazus,  or  allied  to  Athens, 
and  having  fitted  out  three  more  galleys  at  Abydus, 
Defeat  and   did  much  damage  to  the  Athenian  commerce.     The 
ijwuuhiui.    Athenians  were  at  length  induced  to  send  Iphicrates, 
with  eight  galleys  and  about  1 200  targeteers,  mostly 
those  who  had  served  under  him  at  Corinth,  to  coun- 
teract the  movements  of  Anaxibius.     Iphicrates  took 
a    position    in    the   Chersonesus    opposite   Abydus, 
and  some  time  was   spent  in  a  desultory  warfare, 
carried  on  by  small  parties,  which  were  sent  over  on 
marauding  adventures.    At  length  Iphicrates  obtained 
information  that  Anaxibius  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains with    his   mercenaries,  a  few   Lacedaemonian 
troops,  and  200  heavy-armed  Abydenians,  to  Ahtan- 
drus,  which  had  consented  to  receive  him.     Iphicrates 
expected  that,  after  leaving  a  garrison  there,  he  would 
return  by  the  same  road.     He  therefore  crossed  over 
in  the  night  to  a  lone  part  of  the  opposite  coast,  and 
laid  an  ambush  near  the  mountain  road  by  which 
Anaxibius  was  to  pass,  while,  by  his  orders,  the  gal- 


'  Sec  above,  p.  268. 
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leys  which  brought  him  across  sailed  up  the  straits,  chap. 
as  if  on  one  of  his  usual  excursions  for  gathering  ^^^^^^ 
money.  Anaxibius,  who  heard  of  this  movement,  pur- 
sued his  march  toward  Abydus  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence, and  was  surprised  by  the  ambush,  as  he  was 
descending  the  mountain  with  his  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  after  the  Abydenians  had  already  reached  the 
plain.  Anaxibius,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  enemy,  per- 
ceived that  resistance  was  hopeless ;  for  his  column 
could  not  have  formed  until  it  had  descended  to  the 
plain,  and  then  would  have  had  to  charge  up  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill.  He  therefore  bad  his  men  seek  their 
safety  in  flight ;  for  himself,  he  said,  his  part  was  to 
die  there ;  and,  calling  for  his  shield,  fought  until  he 
fell,  with  a  few  of  his  Spartan  companions.  The  rest 
fled  in  disorder  to  Abydus  with  the  loss  of  about  250 
men. 

Notwithstanding  the  successes  of  the  Athenians  in  Athem 
the  Hellespont  the  enemy  found  means  of  annoying  ^^ 
and  threatening  them  at  home.  They  had  hitherto 
maintained  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  iEgina;  but 
the  Spartans  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  island 
for  the  purpose  of  infesting  the  coasts  of  Attica.  The 
iEginetans  only  wanted  permission  to  vent  their  here- 
ditary animosity  against  their  ancient  enemy,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Eteonicus,  who  was  now  in  command 
there,  began  a  series  of  hostile  inroads,  which  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  send  a  body  of  heavy-armed 
infantry  under  Pamphilus,  who  occupied  a  fortified 
post  in  the  island,  while  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys 
blockaded  the  coast.  But  Teleutias,  who  happened 
at  the  same  time  to  be  cruising  among  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean,  levying  contributions,  hearing  of  the 
distress  of  the  iEginetans,  came  to  their  relief,  and 
drove  off  the  blockading  squadron,  though  Pamphilus 
kept  possession  of  the  fort.  Teleutias  was  soon  after 
superseded  by  Hierax,  the  new  Spartan  admiral,  and 
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CHAP,     returned  home.     At  his  embarkation,  he  received  tes- 
^""^^^    timonies  of  esteem  and  affection  from  his  men,  which 
proved  that  he  possessed  at  least  one  quality  of  a 
great  commander.     Hierax  sailed  to  Rhodes,  leaving 
Gorgopas,   his  vice-admiral,  with  twelve   galleys  at 
iEgina.     The   Athenians  in  the  fort   were  soon  re- 
duced to  greater  straits  than  the  -Sginetans  in  the 
city;  and,  in  the  fifth  month  after  their  arrival,  a 
strong  squadron  was  sent  out  from  Athens  to  carry 
them  home.     The  excursions  of  the  J^ginetan  pri- 
vateers, who  were  supported  by  Gorgopas,  were  now 
renewed,  and  the  Athenians  appointed  Eunomus  with 
thirteen  galleys,  to  repress  them.     In  the  mean  while 
the  Spartan  government  had  resumed  its  project  of 
attaining  its   object  by  means   of  negotiation,  and 
once  more  sent  out  Antalcidas,  as  the  person  whose 
influence   with    Tiribazus   would   open  the  readiest 
access  to  the  Persian  court,  as  Admiral  in  the  room 
of  Hierax.     Antalcidas  was  escorted  to  Ephesus  by 
Gorgopas  and  his  squadron,  and  on  his  arrival  sent 
Gorgopas  with  ten  galleys  back  to   iEgina.     The 
remainder  of  the  fleet  which  joined  him  at  Ephesus, 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant  Nico- 
lochus,  while  he  himself  proceeded  on  more  important 
business  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes. 
stratagem         Gorgopas  ou  his  rctum  fell  in  with  the  Athenian 
JfGo**'^     squadron  under  Eunomus,  and  was  chased  by  him 
into  the  port  of  -Sgina,  where  he  arrived  a  little 
before  sunset.     Eunomus  sailed  away  soon  after  dark, 
with  a  light  in  the  stem  of  his  galley,  to  keep  his 
squadron   together.     Gorgopas,   whose   men   in  the 
mean  while  had  landed  and  refreshed  themselves,  now 
embarked  again,  and  pushed  across  the  gulf  in  the 
enemy's  wake,  guided  by  his  light,  with  every  precau- 
tion for  suppressing  or  weakening  the  usual  sounds  of 
galleys  in  motion.     At  Cape  Zoster,  as  the  Athenians 
were  landing,  the  silence  of  the  night  was  broken 
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by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  after  a  short  chap. 
engagement  by  moonlight,  Gorgopas  captured  four  of 
their  galleys ;  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  Piraeus. 
But  not  long  after,  Chabrias,  having  been  sent  with 
a  squadron  of  ten  galleys  and  800  targeteers  to  the 
aid  of  Evagoras,  landed  by  night  on  ^gina,  and 
posted  his  targeteers  in  an  ambush.  The  next  day 
according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  a  body  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry  which  had  come  over  with  him  under 
the  command  of  DeimaBnetus,  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  Gorgopas  marched  to  meet 
them  with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  ^nd  passing 
by  the  ambuscade  was  routed  and  fell  in  the  action, 
with  some  other  Spartans  and  between  three  and  four 
hundred  of  the  other  troops.  By  this  victory  the 
Attic  commerce  was  for  a  time  freed  from  annoy- 
ance ;  for  though  Eteonicus  still  remained  in  ^gina, 
he  had  no  money  to  pay  the  seamen,  and  therefore 
could  exert  no  authority. 

In  this  emergency  Teleutias  was  sent  to  take  the 
command.  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  men,  who  had  already  served  under  him,  and 
expected  an  immediate  supply  of  pay.  He  however 
called  them  together,  and  informed  them  that  he  had 
brought  no  money  with  him,  and  that  they  had  no  re- 
source to  look  to  for  the  relief  of  their  necessities,  but 
their  o^vn  activity  and  courage.  It  was  best  that 
they  should  not  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the 
favour  either  of  Greek  or  barbarian,  but  should 
provide  for  themselves  at  the  enemy's  expense.  The 
men  expressed  entire  confidence  in  his  guidance,  and 
promised  to  obey  all  his  commands.  That  very  Teieutu* 
night,  after  they  had  ended  their  evening  meal,  he  KmuT* 
ordered  them  to  embark  mth  a  day's  provision,  and 
with  twelve  galleys  crossed  the  gulf  toward  Piraeus. 
When  they  were  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the 
harbour,  they  rested  till  daybreak,  and  then  sailed  in. 
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CHAP.  Xenophon  thinks  it  necessary  to  vindicate  Teleutias 
,  ^^^^^  from  the  charge  of  rashness,  for  having  undertaken 
such  an  adventure  mth  so  small  a  force.  But  the 
event  itself  seems  sufficient  to  exculpate  him.  He 
had  no  object  but  plunder  in  view,  and  might  safely 
calculate  on  overpowering  all  the  resistance  that 
could  be  opposed  to  such  an  unexpected  attack.  He 
gave  orders  to  strike  none  but  the  ships  of  war  which 
might  be  lying  in  the  harbour,  to  capture  as  many 
merchant  vessels  as  could  be  conveniently  taken  in 
tow,  and  to  carry  away  as  many  prisoners  as  could 
be  taken  from  the  rest.  Not  only  were  these  orders 
executed  with  alacrity  and  success,  but  some  of  his 
men,  landing  on  the  quay,  seized  some  of  the  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  who  were  assembled  there, 
and  hurried  them  on  board.  While  the  military 
force  of  Athens  marched  down  to  the  relief  of  Piraeus, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken,  he  made  his 
retreat  from  the  harbour,  sent  three  or  four  of  his 
galleys  with  the  prizes  to  iEgina,  and  with  the  rest 
proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Sunium.  He 
made  the  more  captures  on  his  way,  as  his  squadron, 
having  been  seen  to  issue  from  the  port  of  Athens, 
was  believed  to  be  friendly.  At  Sunium  he  found  a 
number  of  vessels  laden  with  corn,  and  other  valuable 
cargoes,  with  which  he  sailed  away  to  MginsL.  The 
produce  of  this  adventure  yielded  a  month's  pay  to 
the  men,  raised  their  spirits,  and  increased  their  de- 
votion for  their  commander,  who  continued  to  employ 
them  in  this  predatory  warfare :  the  only  kind  to 
which  his  small  force  was  adequate. 

The  Athenians  however  still  retained  the  ascend- 
ency in  the  Hellespont,  where  Nicolochus,  who 
after  the  departure  of  Antalcidas  had  sailed  north- 
ward with  five  and  twenty  galleys,  was  blockaded  at 
Abydus  by  an  Athenian  squadron  of  two  and  thirty, 
which   was  stationed  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
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Chersonesus,  under  the  command  of  Diotimus  and  chap. 
Iphicrates.  But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  com-  » 
pletely  changed  by  the  arrival  of  Antalcidas,  who  b.  c.  887. 
returned  in  387  with  Tiribazus  from  the  Persian 
court,  where  he  had  been  treated  with  marks  of 
distinguished  favour  by  Artaxerxes,  and  had  fully 
succeeded  in  the  main  object  of  his  mission,  having 
prevailed  on  the  King  to  aid  Sparta  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  until  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  should 
accept  a  peace  to  be  dictated  in  the  King's  name  on 
terms  previously  arranged  between  him  and  the  Spar- 
tan ambassador.  Being  informed  of  the  situation  of 
Nicolochus,  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Abydus,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  blockaded  squadron,  with  which 
he  sailed  out  in  the  night,  after  having  deceived  the 
enemy  by  a  report,  that  he  had  received  an  invitation 
from  Chalcedon,  and  was  going  to  make  himself 
master  of  it.  He  was  pursued  by  the  Athenians 
toward  the  north,  but  stopt  at  Percope  until  they  had 
passed,  and  then  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys 
which  was  on  its  way  from  Sicily  and  Italy.  But 
before  it  arrived  he  received  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  eight  Athenian  galleys,  which  Thrasybulus 
(of  Colyttus)  was  bringing  from  Thrace  to  the  Helles- 
])ont.  Having  put  to  sea  with  twelve  of  his  fastest 
vessels,  he  lay  in  wait  in  a  retired  situation  until 
the  enemy  had  sailed  by.  He  then  issued  from  his 
lurking  place,  overtook,  and  captured  the  whole  squa- 
dron. Soon  afterwards  he  was  reinforced,  not  only 
by  the  Syracusan  and  Italian  galleys,  but  by  others 
from  Ionia,  and  from  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus, 
who  had  gone  up  to  court  to  marry  the  King's 
daughter  Apama,  and  had  left  his  government  under 
the  charge  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  connected  with 
Antalcidas  by  an  ancient  bond  of  hospitality.  These 
additions  raised  his  fleet  to  eighty  sail,  and  gave  him 
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xxxvi.    *^^  complete  command  of  the  sea,  so  that  he   was 
>  enabled  to  divert  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  from 

B.  c.  3«7.    Athens  into  the  ports  of  the  allies  of  Sparta. 
Peace  of  The  Athenians  now  saw  themselves  not  only  ex- 

Antaicidas.   p^g^ J  ^^  constant  annoyancc  from  -Sgina,  but  in  danger 
of  falling  again  under  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and 
losing  all  the  benefit  of  Conon's  victory.     They  were 
therefore  heartily  desirous  of  an  honourable  peace. 
But  the  Spartans,  who  had  to  maintain  a  garrison  at 
Orchomenus,  and  another  at  Lechajum,  and  were  kept 
in  continual  anxiety  by  their  allies,  to  protect  the 
weak,  and  to  guard  themselves  against  the  disaffected, 
were  no  less  tired  of  the  war.     The  Argives  also, 
seeing  that  their  subterfuges  would  in  future  be  of 
no  avail,  but  that  they  must  reckon  on  bearing  their 
share  of  the  evils  of  war,  no  longer  wished  to  protract 
it.     Most  of  the  other  states  were  probably  still  more 
anxious  for  the  termination  of  a  contest  from  which 
they  could   expect  no  advantage.     When  therefore 
Tiribazus,  in  his  master's  name,  summoned  a  congress 
of  deputies  to  listen  to  the  proposals  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  announce,  all  the  belligerents  readily 
sent  their  ministers  to  attend  it.     In  the  presence  of 
this  assembly  Tiribazus,  having  shown  the  royal  seal, 
read  his  master's  decree,  which  ran  in  the  following 
imperial  style : 

King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  right  that  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asiay  and  the  islands  of  ClazomencB  and  Cyprus^ 
shovld  belong  to  himself;  but  that  all  the  other  Greek 
cities^  both  small  and  great,  should  be  left  indepe^identj 
with  the  exception  of  Lemnos,  ImbruSy  and  Scyrus,  and 
that  these  should  as  of  old  belong  to  the  Athenians.  If 
any  state  refuse  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make  war 
against  it,  with  those  who  consent  to  these  termSj  by  land 
li  and  by  sea,  with  ships  and  unth  money. 
\\  The  treaty  founded  on  these  conditions  was  ratified 
Jlijjy  all  the  parties  almost  without  opposition.     A  little 
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delay  arose  from  the  Thebans,  who  were  reluctant  to  chap. 
part  with  the  sovereignty  they  had  hitherto  exercised 
over  many  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  wished,  for  the 
sake  of  at  least  retaining  their  pretensions,  to  ratify 
in  the  name  of  all  the  other  Ba3otians.  But  Agesilaus, 
who  was  charged  to  receive  the  oath  of  their  mini- 
sters, refused  to  accept  it  in  this  form,  and  required 
them  strictly  to  conform  to  the  Persian  ordinance, 
and  expressly  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  all 
other  states ;  and  when  the  envoys  alleged  that  they 
were  not  authorised  to  comply  with  this  demand,  he 
bad  them  return  home  for  fresh  instructions,  and  in- 
form their  fellow-citizens  that,  if  they  resisted,  they 
would  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty. 
But,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  answer,  he  prevailed 
on  the  ephors  to  let  him  immediately  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  sword,  and  proceeding  to  Tegea,  began 
to  make  active  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia. 
The  effect  of  these  hostile  demonstrations  perhaps 
disappointed  his  secret  wishes ;  for  before  his  forces 
were  collected,  the  Theban  envoys  returned,  and  re-  .  /^ 
ported  the  submission  of  Thebes.  One  impediment /^ 
to  the  general  peace  still  remained.  The  govemmentr 
of  Corinth  and  Argos  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  the  treaty  to  alter  the  relations  which  had 
hitherto  subsisted  between  them;  and  it  was  only 
when  Agesilaus  threatened  them  with  war,  that  they 
consented,  the  one  to  dismiss,  and  the  other  to  with- 
draw, the  Argive  garrison  from  Corinth.  Its  depar- 
ture was  attended  by  an  immediate  re-action  in  the 
state  of  the  Corinthian  parties.  The  authors  of  the 
massacre,  knowing  themselves  to  be  generally  odious 
to  their  fellow-citizens,  thought  themselves  no  longer 
safe  at  home,  and  left  the  city.  Most  of  them  found 
refuge  at  At  liens,  where  they  met  with  a  much  more 
honourable  reception  than  they  deserved.  The  exiles 
of  the  opposite  faction  were  recalled ;  and  their  return 
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CHAP,  dissolved  the  union  with  Argos,  and  restored  the 
^^^^^  influence  of  Sparta,  and  the  oligarchical  institutions. 
This  treaty,  which  was  long  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  undoubtedly  a 
masterpiece  of  policy,  nor  does  it  appear  to  deserve 
the  censure  which  it  incurred  from  the  Attic  orators 
and  from  Plutarch,  and  which  has  been  repeated  by 
some  modern  writers,  as  a  breach  of  political  morality. 
Sparta,  in  her  transactions  with  Persia  during  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  had  more  than  once  acknowledged 
the  title  of  the  Persian  king  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks;  she  had  never  pledged  herself  to 
maintain  their  independence;  and  even  if  she  had 
done  so,  the  revival  of  the  maritime  power  of  Athens, 
and  its  union  with  that  of  Persia,  would  have  afforded 
a  fair  plea  for  receding  from  an  engagement  which 
she  was  no  longer  able  to  fulfil.  The  clause  in  favour 
of  Athens  was  perhaps  only  designed  to  excite  jealousy 
and  discord  between  Athens  and  the  hated  Boeotians. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  a  deeper  policy ;  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  device,  by  which  Sparta  reserved  a 
pretext  for  eluding  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which 
she  rigorously  enforced  in.  the-cage  of  other  states.^ 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  exception  expressly 
made  concerning  the  three  islands  which  Athens  was 
allowed  to  retain  could  have  been  needed,  or  if  need- 
ful could  have  availed,  as  a  colour  under  which  Sparta, 
while  she  stript  Thebes  of  her  sovereignty  in  Boeotia, 
might  keep  possession  of  Messenia  and  the  subject 
districts  of  Laconia.  /  Sparta  did  not  permit  a  question 
to  be  raised  on  this  point.  She  was  constituted  the 
interpreter  of  the  treaty ;  she  expounded  it  by  the 
rule,  not  of  reason,  but  of  might,  with  the  sword  in 
hand,  and  the  power  of  Persia  at  her  back.  And 
thus  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  professed   to 

*  By  Blanso,  Sparta,  ul  1.  p.  105. 
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establish  the  independence  of  the  Greek  states,  sub-  chap. 
jected  them  more  than  ever  to  the  'vvill  of  one.  It  ^^^^^ 
was  not  in  this  respect  only  that  appearances  were 
contrary  to  the  real  state  of  things.  The  position  of 
Sparta,  though  seemingly  strong,  was  artificial  and 
precarious ;  while  the  majestic  attitude  in  which  the 
Persian  king  dictated  terms  to  Greece  disguised  a 
profound  consciousness,  that  his  throne  subsisted 
only  by  sufferance,  and  that  its  best  security  was  the 
disunion  of  the  people  with  whom  he  assumed  so 
lordly  an  air. 
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ON  THE   POLITICAL  ASSOCIATIONS   OF  ATHENS. 

SmcE  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  History,  the  poli- 
tical associations  of  Athens  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  Uttle 
work,  bearing  the  title,  Geschichte  der  politischen  Hetaerieen  in 
Athen  ;  i.  e.  A  History  of  the  political  Hetceries  of  Athens  from 
the  Time  of  CylorCs  Conspiracy  to  the  Expulsion  of  the  TTiirty^ 
with  special  reference  to  the  political  Character  of  the  Statesmen 
who  employed  them  ;  by  Dr.  Hermann  BUttuer,  Leipsie,  1840. 
It  is  a  learned  and  thoughtful  essay,  containing  several  discussions 
which  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit;  but  yet  the  author's 
view  of  the  subject  appears  to  me  erroneous  in  some  fundamental 
points  which  deserve  to  be  considered. 

The  author  begins  with  some  criticism  on  various  definitions 
or  descriptions  of  his  subject  which  had  been  proposed  by  pre- 
ceding writers:  as  by  Droysen,  who  had  observed  that  the  Hetse- 
ries  were  not  so  much  parties  as  coteries ;  by  Huellmann,  who 
considers  them  as  societies  formed  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
bribery ;  C.  F.  Hermann,  who  looks  upon  them  as  oligarchical 
clubs;  Wachsmuth,  who  in  like  manner  describes  them  as  revo- 
lutionary, anti-democratical  associations,  leagued  against  the  com- 
monweal—  a  view  in  which  he  is  without  any  material  difiTerenee 
followed  by  Schoemann;  while  other  writers,  as  Knieger  and 
Vischer,  lay  more  stress  on  the  origin  of  these  associations,  which 
they  conceive  to  have  been  the  need  of  mutual  protection  against 
the  oppression  of  a  dominant  party.  Biittner  himself  declines 
ofiering  a  complete  definition  of  his  subject,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  one  which  has  a  history,  and  therefore  can  only  be  fully  under- 
stood by  means  of  its  history.  And  it  is  very  true  that  when  the 
name  of  the  thing  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  history  is 
unequivocal,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  premise  a  formal  definition.  But  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  author  himself  should  have  a  precise  notion  of 
his  subject,  so  as  to  be  secure  from  the  danger  of  confounding  it 
with  others,  and  either  omitting  anything  which  essentially  belongs 
to  it,  or  including  things  heterogeneous  among  its  elements.  Now 
into  this  mistake  Biittner  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen.  He  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  history  of  a  social  phenomenon  during  a  certain 
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period;  assuming  of  course  that  his  subject  remains  one  and  the     Appehdix 
same  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  only  passing  through  sue-  '• 

cessive  stages  or  phases,  which  it  is  his  business  to  describe; 
whereas  a  closer  inspection  would,  as  I  believe,  have  led  him  to 
observe,  that  the  subject  was  not  one  but  two,  distinct  from  each 
other,  having  little  more  than  the  name  in  common,  and  —  which 
is  the  main  point — not  connected  together  by  a  proper  historical 
filiation,  so  that  though  each  might  afford  matter  for  some  interest- 
ing inquiries,  there  was  hardly  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a 
history  to  write  about  either.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  BUtt- 
ner  should  have  felt  no  misgivings  on  this  head,  and  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  clear  his  ground  from  such  an 
objection,  as  in  a  work  with  which  he  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted, Introduction  to  Translation  of  the  Knights^  p.  292. 
Droysen  had  made  a  remark  which  might  have  suggested  it  to 
him.  Speaking  of  Cleon's  ascendency  and  of  the  opposition  which 
it  roused  in  the  oligarchical  party,  Droysen  says:  Then  began 
those  hetiBries,  those  secret  societies  for  mutual  support  in  elec' 
tions  and  law^roceedings.  What  then  were  those  combinations 
which  had  existed  before  this  epoch  under  the  same  name,  and  to 
which  the  earlier  part  of  Biittner's  History^  including  the  whole 
period  between  Cylon's  conspiracy  and  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
exclusively  relates  ?  They  were  composed  of  the  adherents  whom 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  that  period  attached  to  themselves, 
and  employed  to  serve  their  political  ends.  It  must  be  observed 
however,  that  the  first  of  these  classes  of  hetseries  did  not  cease 
to  make  way  for,  or  to  be  merged  in  the  second;  but  until  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  two  existed  simultaneously. 
Now,  if  we  compare  them  together,  we  shall  see  that  they  differed 
from  one  another  in  several  very  important  particulars.  The  class 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  later  period  sprang  up  spontaneously : 
it  did  not  depend  either  for  its  origin  or  its  continuance  on  the 
influence  of  individual  leaders  or  central  personalities :  it  arose  out 
of  the  disorders  and  calamities  of  the  age ;  and  as  it  was  a  very 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times,  so  it  exerted  a  very  powerful  influ- 
encc  on  the  fortunes  of  the  state,  while  on  the  other  hand  its  own 
character  was  deeply  affected  by  the  changes  which  tliat  of  the 
whole  body  politic  underwent  at  the  same  time,  and  which  it  had 
itself  mainly  contributed  to  produce.  In  proportion  as  public 
s[)irit  declined,  the  objects  of  these  societies  grew  more  and  more 
narrow,  personal,  and  selfish,  and  were  less  determined  by  political 
opinions^  or  even  by  honest  prejudices ;  and  they  seem  mostly  to 
have  degenerated  into  mere  conspiracies  for  ends  which  were  at 
once  illegal,  iniquitous,  and  base.  So  much  seems  on  the  whole 
tolerably  clear ;  and  if  our  materials  enabled  us  to  mark  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  this  process  of  corruption  with  any  degree  of 
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exactness,  tliej  might  have  furnished  a  fit  and  a  sufficiently  ample 
subject  for  a  separate  liistory.     But  none  of  these  remarks  will 
hold  with  regard  to  the  associations  of  the  other  class.     The  earlier 
hetaery  had  no  separate  existence,  no  distinct  character,  or  inde- 
pendent action.     It  was  a  group  of  partizans,  gathered  round  a 
political  chief,  by  pergonal  attachment,  as  well  as  by  common 
principles  and  aims.     It  indicated  nothing  extraordinary  or  ab- 
normal in  the  state  of  society,  and  it  exerted  no  influence  on  the 
course  of  events  otherwise  than  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
its  leader,  with  whom  therefore  it  must  be  identified  ;  and  to  talk 
of  writing  the  history  of  such  associations  with  special  reference 
to  the  statesmen  who  employed  them,  seems  as  singular  as  if  an 
author  who  undertook  to  relate  the  operations  of  an  army,  should 
in  the  title-page  announce  his  intention  not  to  overlook  its  generals. 
And  even  if  there  had  not  been  so  wide  a  difference  between  the 
two  classes,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  justification  of 
the  plan  of  the  work  to  establish  a  real  connection  between  them, 
which  Biittner  has  not  attempted  to  do  ;  certainly  not  because  the 
connection  was  clear  and  notorious. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  evident  that  the  earlier  part  of  his  work 
is  that  on  which  he  has  bestowed  most  pains,  and  in  which  he 
believes  himself  to  have  arrived  at  the  most  important  results. 
He  has  indeed  there  broached  a  theory,  which  has  an  air  of  novelty, 
and  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  his  narrative  to  illustrate  and 
confirm.  And  it  may  be  worth  considering  how  far  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  attempt. 

The  phenomenon  itself —  the  formation  of  such  groups  or  knots 
of  partizans,  personally  as  well  as  politically  attached  to  their 
leader — is  perfectly  simple  and  familiar.  In  some  form,  and  under 
some  name  or  other,  we  are  sure  it  must  have  existed  in  every 
state  where  there  was  a  sufficient  degree  of  freedom  for  the  citizens 
to  be  divided  into  political  parties.  In  every  great  party  there 
must  be  gradations,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  of  intimacy  and 
confidence  between  the  members  and  their  head.  If  there  had 
been  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  thing  at  Athens, 
though  it  had  been  no  more  than  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  it  in 
extant  authors — this  would  indeed  have  been  a  mystery  which 
would  have  required  explanation.  Now  the  mystery,  according  to 
Biittner,  is  of  a  totally  different  kind :  the  thing  existed  at  Athens, 
and  was  as  common  there  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  it 
existed  under  conditions  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  probably  with- 
out a  parallel  in  history  ancient  or  modern,  and  therefore  well 
deserving  a  close  investigation.  The  proposition  from  which  he 
sets  out  is  this  :  though  the  relation  of  individuals  to  the  state 
at  Athens  passed  through  every  stage,  from  simple  obedience  to 
unbridled  licence,  still,  during  the  whole  of  this  development,  it 
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remained  in  theory  unaltered  :  in  contemplation  of  law  and  public    Appekdix 
opinion  it  was  one  of  absolute  subjection,  and  yet  all  the  changes  I- 

which  took  place  in  the  constitution  were  the  work  of  persons  who 
were  most  energetically  conscious  of  their  individual  freedom,  and 
through  this  very  consciousness  pre-eminent  above  their  fellow- 
citizens.  But  as  this  pre-eminence  was  looked  upon  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  universally  recognised  principle  of  passive  obedience,  the 
individual  agency  of  men  of  this  character  could  never  be  altogether 
public  :  whatever  might  be  their  political  objects,  it  was  necessary 
that  their  measures  should  be  concerted  in  secret  Such  secrecy 
could  only  be  insured  by  means  of  the  hetaeries,  which  thus  became 
a  necessary  supplement  to  those  political  institutions  which  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  hence  their 
extraordinary  prominence  at  Athens  (pp.  4, 6.). 

The  singularity  of  the  state  of  things  here  described  is  this : 
that  a  maxim  which  belongs  to  an  Oriental  despotism  or  theo- 
cracy, is  represented  as  prevailing  in  the  plenitude  of  Greek 
freedom,  and  even  in  the  wildest  excess  of  Athenian  ochlocracy, 
and  not  only  so,  but  as  carried  to  a  length  which  its  practi- 
cal application  can  hardly  be  believed  to  have  reached  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges.  For,  according  to  Biittner,  the 
Greek  notion  of  passive  obedience  was  so  rigid,  that  it  did  not  allow 
any  individual  political  agency  (das  subjective  Handeln  fur  den 
Staat,  p.  5.)  to  be  more  than  simply  ministerial  and  subordinate.  No 
citizen  might  take  the  lead,  and  attempt  to  modify  the  institutions 
of  the  state  according  to  his  own  judgement.  Even  when  the 
measures  which  he  wished  to  carry  were  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  still  he  might  only  bring  them  forward  in  some 
indirect  and  underhand  way.  And  yet  the  political  agency  of 
individuals  was  what  produced  the  whole  history  of  Athens. 
A^aw  these  active  individualsy  Biittner  proceeds  to  observe,  vnth 
the  necessary  exceptions  which  appear  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry^ 
found,  in  the  organisation  of  the  state,  no  means  of  exerting  that 
influence  which  they  felt  to  be  their  proper  mission.  Hence  asso- 
ciations which  were  by  no  means  recognised  by  the  state,  though 
it  did  not  expressly  forbid  them,  became  the  instrument  by  which 
as  well  the  admired  directors  of  public  affairs,  as  the  enemies  of 
the  subsisting  order  of  things,  whether  they  were  honest  or  selfish 
in  their  opposition,  carried  their  plans  into  execution.  No  proof 
whatever  is  offered  of  this  assertion,  which  is  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  work,  except  such  as  may,  or  may  not,  be  con- 
tained in  tlie  subsequent  review  of  Athenian  history  ;  and  yet 
it  is  so  far  from  being  self-evident,  that  to  me  it  seems  at  least 
a  very  startling  paradox,  if  not  manifestly  groundless  and  erro- 
neous.    How  can  it  be  maintained  that  at  Athens  there  were  no 
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Appekdiz  means  to  be  found  in  the  organisation  of  the  state  bj  which  a 
'*  statesman  who  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence,  not  to  saj  the 
■  admiration,  of  his  fellow-citizens  might  exert  a  most  powerful  and 
jet  perfectly  legitimate  and  constitutional  influence  on  the  public 
mind  and  will?  For  what  other  purpose  were  assemblies,  de- 
liberative and  legislative,  held  there,  but  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  every  one  of  proposing  such  measures  as  he  might  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good  ?  Why  else  was  a  provision  made 
for  an  annual  revision  and  amendment  of  the  laws  ?  How  could 
any  one  come  forward  as  the  adviser  of  the  people,  without  virtually 
claiming  credit  for  superior  intelligence,  and  without  distinctly 
expressing  his  desire  that  they  should  be  guided  by  his  judgement  ? 
Or,  if  this  was  not  allowable,  how  could  a  secret  society,  or  a  body 
of  private  adherents,  enable  a  statesman  to  carry  his  measures, 
since  they  must  ultimately  be  proposed  by  somebody  or  other 
before  they  could  be  adopted  ?  It  only  remains  therefore  to  see 
how  far  Buttner's  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  its  history, 
as  he  himself  has  related  it.  And  indeed  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  otherwise  to  feel  quite  sure  that  one  has  not  misunderstood 
his  meaning.  And  yet,  with  every  disposition  to  exercise  j>erfect 
impartiality,  we  cannot  anticipate  any  completely  satisfactory 
result  from  this  inquiry,  in  favour  of  the  author's  position,  as  we 
cannot  help  foreseeing  a  difficulty  which  must  create  great  per- 
plexity. It  may  perhaps  appear  that  the  most  popular,  patriotic, 
and  enlightened  Athenian  statesmen  were  nevertheless  forced  to 
employ  the  aid  of  private  associates  to  carry  their  plans  into 
execution ;  but  how,  among  the  various  causes  which  may  have 
produced  this  necessity,  it  can  be  clearly  traced  to  that  which  Biitt- 
ner  supposes,  seems  beforehand  inconceivable.  Let  us  however 
consider  the  examples  which  he  adduces. 

The  history  begins  with  Cylon's  conspiracy  ;  because  this  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  term  which  is  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
cussion, occurs  in  what  may  be  called  a  political  sense.  Cylon 
was  aided  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  old  aristocratical  consti- 
tution, and  to  establish  his  own  power  on  its  ruins,  by  partizans 
whom  Herodotus  describes  as  a  heUsry  {irpofnroiriffaiJLevoc  iTaipriirjv 
Twr  ^XtJcccjrcbiK,  v.  71.);  Thucydides  simply  as  hiB  friends  (rove 
ipiXovQ  afarrdtracy  i.  126.).  It  seems  clear  however  that  this  transac- 
tion can  throw  no  light  on  the  question.  It  would  have  been  strange 
if  Cylon  had  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking  without  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  such  support.  But  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
opposition  which  he  had  to  expect  from  the  Eupatrids,  not,  so  far 
as  history  affords  any  hint,  by  the  prevalence  of  a  notion  common 
to  them  and  to  the  people  at  large,  that  no  citizen  was  allowed  to 
direct  the  course  of  public  affairs  according  to  his  own  judgement, 
or  to  introduce  changes  devised  by  himself,  however  welcome  to 
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the  bulk  of  the  community  in  political  institutions.     Nor  would  it    AmwDtx 
be  correct  to  say,  that  even  at  this  early  period  no  means  were  to  '• 

be  found  in  the  organisation  of  the  state,  by  which  a  private  ' 
citizen  of  eminent  ability  might  exert  a  great,  recognised,  and 
legitimate  influence  on  the  commonwealth,  and  become  the  author 
of  most  important  legislative  and  organic  innovations.  Only 
liitherto  such  measures,  like  Draco's  legislation,  had  been  all,  at 
least  apparently  and  avowedly,  in  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy, 
as  they  were  afterwards  in  that  of  the  democracy.  But  so  far  as  they 
were  the  work  of  individuals — which  we  only  know  indeed  with 
certainty  as  to  those  of  Draco,  but  which  is  equally  probable  with 
regard  to  the  earlier  period — this  difference  is  evidently  immaterial. 
From  Cylon  we  pass  (p.  7.)  to  Solon,  of  whom  Biittner  remarks, 
that  he  owed  his  reputation,  not  merely  to  his  pre-eminent  capacity, 
but  to  the  courage  with  which,  in  his  famous  stratagem  for 
bringing  about  the  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  he  had 
made  his  own  superior  intelligence  prevail  over  the  declared  will 
of  the  highest  authority  in  the  state.  But  for  this  end — as  he  was 
not  at  liberty  openly  to  propose  the  measure  which  he  wished  to 
see  adopted — he  was  constrained  to  resort  to  secret  manoeuvres  for 
which  he  required  the  aid  of  his  private  partizans.  (Plut.  Sol.  8.) 
Biittner  seems  to  consider  this  fact  as  an  illustration  of  his  view 
as  to  the  conditions  which  called  a  hetccry  into  action.  Yet  it  is 
plainly  irrelevant,  or  rather  leads  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion. 
If  it  was  to  supply  an  argument  in  favour  of  Biittner's  theory,  he 
should  have  shown  that  public  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  absolute 
submission  due  from  individuals  to  the  state,  precluded  Solon  from 
openly  moving  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  had  been  passed  to  per- 
petuate what  he  thought  a  pernicious  policy.  But  we  are  not  in- 
formed that  there  was  any  thing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  this^ 
except  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt ;  whereas  an  extraordinary 
appeal  to  popular  feeling,  though  attended  with  greater  risk,  might 
seem  to  hold  out  a  better  prospect  of  success.  Unless  this  was  the 
case,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  penalty  of  death  had  been  enacted, 
not  only  against  all  who  'should  propose  the  obnoxious  measure,  but 
against  all  who  should  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  But  this,  it 
is  clear,  would  have  been  an  exceptional  provision,  proving — if  it 
could  have  been  doubted  —  that  no  such  restriction  was  known  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  parties,  Solon  undertook  the  office  of 
legislator,  there  waa  little  room  left  for  any  private  combinations 
or  underhand  proceedings.  It  is  not  so  correct  to  say  with 
Biittner,  that  they  were  now  inadmissible,  as  that  they  had 
become  almost  wholly  superfluous.  But  even  now  Solon  took 
counsel  with  his  private  friends,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
his  object,  and  they  abused  his  confidence  for  their  own  profit 
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Biittncr  calls  this  an  immaterial  deviation  from  the  ordinary  pub- 
licity of  Solon's  proceedings,  in  his  legislatorial  character.  But 
still  it  seems  sufficient  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the  assertion, 
that  the  agency  of  a  hetsery  implied  some  opposition  between  the 
will  of  the  individual  who  employed  it,  and  the  mind  or  law  of  the 
state.  It  is  evident  that  a  statesman  in  Solon's  situation,  though 
enjoying  public  favour  and  confidence  in  the  highest  degree,  might 
have  occasion  for  the  aid,  as  well  as  the  counsels  of  his  partisans, 
to  remove  obstacles  out  of  his  way.  But  how  the  functions  en- 
trusted to  Solon  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine,  that  accord- 
ing to  Greek  notions  a  citizen  was  only  to  act  ministerially  on 
behalf  of  the  state,  and  never  as  carrying  out'  his  own  views ;  or, 
if  the  doctrine  is  consistent  with  such  an  exercise  of  private 
judgement,  what  it  means  or  amounts  to — this  Buttner  has  neg- 
lected to  explain.  He  observes  indeed  that  Solon  kept  aloof  from 
all  parties,  and  had  so  little  united  his  friends  in  a  compact  political 
hetaery,  that,  when  he  set  his  face  against  Pisistratus,  they  did 
not  scruple  to  abandon  him,  only  advising  him  to  make  his  escape. 
But  Plutarch's  language  (Sol.  30.)  does  not  warrant  this  con- 
struction :  it  only  implies  that  Solon,  who  was  then  of  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  was  not  sufficiently  supported  to  offer  any  effectual 
resistance  to  Pisistratus,  and  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  people  against  him,  retired  into  privacy.  There  is  no  intima- 
tion that  he  was  abandoned  by  his  friends ;  and  they  might  have 
formed  a  compact  body,  though  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  a 
struggle  against  the  power  of  Pisistratus. 

The  struggle  which  had  been  momentarily  compromised  through 
Solon's  mediation,  was  renewed  by  the  parties  of  Lycurgus,  Me- 
gacles,  and  Pisistratus.  In  this  struggle  however,  BUttner 
observes,  we  find  no  trace  at  all  important  of  the  influence  of 
political  hetaeries.  And  this,  he  thinks,  is  just  as  might  have  been 
expected:  for  the  cases  in  which  these  associations  come  into 
play,  are  only  those  in  which  the  object  is  that  the  community 
should  be  brought  to  adopt  and  realise  certain  ideas  which  have 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  minds  of  individuals,  whether  they  be 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  those  individuals,  or  to  those  of  the 
state.  But  in  a  conflict  of  real  parties,  and  not  factions,  the 
general  principles  and  interests  of  the  state,  which  have  been 
already  recognised,  though  not  yet  reconciled,  come  into  open  op- 
position to  one  another.  Adherents  are  attracted  to  the  heads  of 
parties,  not  by  their  personal  relations  and  qualities,  but  simply 
by  the  cause  which  they  maintain,  and  the  chiefs  obtain  the  ascend- 
ency only  by  leading  their  parties  to  a  decided  victory.  This 
however,  we  are  reminded,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility,  that 
a  political  leader  might  have  need  of  the  aid  of  private  friends  to 
establish  his  ascendency  within  his  own  party;  as  was  the  case  when 
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Pisistratiis  procured  himself  a  bodj-guard,  and  got  possession  of  Appendix. 
tiie  Acro|K)li8.  But  Pisistratus  himself  found  at  last  that,  to  fix  I* 
his  authoritj  on  a  solid  basis,  he  must  discard  such  expedients 
and  connections ;  as  his  brief  coalition  with  Megacles  had  only 
^veakened  his  position,  so  that  on  their  quarrel  he  at  once  with- 
drew from  the  city ;  and  when  he  finally  prevailed,  this  was  simply 
by  the  strength  of  his  principles  and  his  party ;  for  when  Hero- 
dotus (i.  62.)  says  that  he  was  supported  by  those  who  preferred 
despotism  to  liberty,  we  may  translate  this  into  more  correct  lan- 
guage, and  gather  from  it  that  his  followers  were  tho.se  whc  pre- 
ferred the  legal  rule  of  one  man  to  a  mock  freedom  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Eupatrids.  And  accordingly  in  fact  Pisistratus  reigned 
as  the  minister  of  the  laws. 

Now  in  this  statement  there  are  some  parts  which  cannot  be 
disputed,  and  others  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  very  doubtful ; 
and  unfortunately  for  Biittner,  whatever  in  it  is  clearly  true  is  of 
no  use  to  his  argument,  while  all  that  may  seem  to  favour  it  is 
almost  entirely  arbitrary  and  precarious.  Lycurgus,  Megacles, 
and  Pisistratus  might  all  be  leaders  of  parties,  and  not  of  mere 
factions  ;  each  might  represent  a  set  of  political  principles  and 
public  interests ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  at  all  the  less  probable 
that  each  of  them,  as  well  as  IMsistratus,  had  some  private  ends  in 
view,  and  that  each,  no  less  than  Pisistratus,  was  supported  by 
personal  adherents,  without  whose  aid  he  could  not  have  hoped  to 
accomplish  either  his  private  or  his  public  objects.  To  talk  of 
the  stratagem  by  which  Pisistratus  first  became  master  of  Athens, 
as  simply  a  movement  within  his  own  party^  and  again  to  assert 
that  his  coalition  with  Megacles  was  what  rendered  him  unable  to 
maintain  his  footing  after  their  quarrel,  is  a  mere  arbitrary  ac- 
commodation of  history  to  theory.  It  is  true  that,  when  restored  to 
power,  he  ruled  like  Augustus,  having  the  wisdom  to  identify  hia 
government  with  the  cause  of  law,  justice,  and  order,  and  so  per- 
haps could  dispense  with  the  help  of  secret  machinations,  and  was 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  personal  attachments  ;  but 
tliere  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  was  not  to  the  last  surrounded 
by  devoted  partizans,  always  ready,  when  occasion  required  it,  to 
aid  him  with  tlieir  counsels  and  their  efforts.  How  indeed  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  strong  bo<1y  of 
mercenaries  in  his  pay?  This  may  have  been  needed,  not  to 
supply  the  want  of  popularity,  but,  as  Biittner  says,  to  protect 
the  real  interests  of  the  state  against  the  attacks  of  the  hostile 
party.  But  whatever  the  cause  was  that  rendered  this  necessary, 
it  would  create  a  like  need  for  the  support  of  confidential  friends, 
though  it  might  happen  that  neither  they  nor  his  troops  were 
ever  called  into  action. 

Indeed  Biittner  himself  conceives,  and  not  without  probability, 
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tliat  even  before  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  the  people,  satiated  with 
long  tranquillity,  had  become  impatient  of  this  paternal  swaj,  and 
had  begun  again  to  long  for  republican  institutions ;  though  the 
force  of  habit,  and  respect  for  their  ruler's  personal  character, 
concurred,  with  their  fear  of  his  power,  to  keep  this  spirit  from 
breaking  out  into  act  Toward  his  successor  thej  felt  no  such 
reverence  or  attachment,  and  it  is  probable  enough,  and  seems  to 
be  intimated  by  the  language  of  Thucydides  (vi.  59.)  ^ta  ip6€ov 
{jhri  /idXXov  wv,  that  even  before  the  murder  of  Hipparchus, 
Hippias  reigned  more  by  terror  than  by  the  choice  of  the  people. 
After  that  event,  the  dislike  to  his  government,  no  doubt,  became 
universal,  except  among  his  partizans,  whose  private  interests  were 
promoted  by  it ;  and  these  retainers,  as  was  to  be  expected,  stand 
out  more  prominently  in  the  history  of  Hippias  than  in  his  father's; 
but  so  they  would  have  done  though  they  had  been  equally  nu- 
merous and  devoted  in  the  one  period  and  in  the  other,  and  even 
though  they  had  consisted  mainly  of  the  same  persons  in  both, 
which  is  quite  as  likely  as  that  they  were  first  collected,  as  Biitt- 
ner  asserts  without  proof,  by  the  Pisistratids.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  states  that  the  hetsery  of  the  Pisistratids  was  opposed  by 
another,  consisting  of  persons  who,  without  any  fixed  form  or 
plan  for  their  association,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  kept  together 
only  by  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  aversion  to  the  tyranny — 
which,  by  the  way,  adopting  the  least  probable'  interpretation,  he 
supposes  to  be  intimated  by  the  words  of  Thucydides  (vi.  64.), 
wc  ^vo  TfjQ  virapj(pv(rric  &iiuKnuc  —  the  only  real  foundation  for 
this  statement  seems  to  be,  that  the  general  dissatisfaction  was^  as 
must  always  be  the  case,  felt  more  intensely  by  some  than  by 
others  ;  and  those  who  thus  felt  were,  of  course,  the  foremost  to 
engage  in  the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  and 
afterwards  to  co-operate  with  the  Alcmssonids  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  ruling  dynasty. 

Hitherto  we  have  found  our  author  endeavouring  to  adhere  to 
his  theory,  and  have  only  had  to  complain  that  he  seemed  too 
much  inclined  to  shape  his  narrative  to  fit  it ;  but  in  the  epoch 
which  now  follows  he  appears  to  waver  in  his  theory,  and  to 
shift  his  fundamental  position.  He  takes  great  pains  to  vindicate 
thecharacter  of  Cleisthenes,  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  statesman, 
and  to  show  that  if  he  had  aims  of  personal  ambition,  they  were 
subordinate  to  his  view  of  the  public  good.  He  was  the  chief,  not 
of  a  faction,  but,  in  the  largest  sense,  of  a  party.  He  was  the 
man  of  the  people ;  he  comprehended  the  wants  and  the  spirit  of 
his  age ;  he  made  himself  their  interpreter  and  organ ;  in  his 
legislation  they  found  a  distinct  expression  and  a  definite  form. 
But  yet  it  cannot  be  contended  that  his  political  agency  was 
merely  miniiiterial.     He   was  decidedly  in   advance  of  his  age. 
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though   moving  in  the  same  direction.     lie  was  the  author  of    Appendix 
several  very  important  innovations  in  the  Athenian  constitution  ;   ^       ^' 
and  they  evidently  cannot  be  considered  simply  as  a  stage  in  its 
natural  development.     They  were  his  work,  and  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  individual  mind.     Now,  according  to  Biittner's  theory,  this 
was  not  consistent  with  the  Greek  notion  of  the  relation  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the   individual  and   the  state.     Clei- 
sthenes,   when   he   undertook  to   mould   the  institutions  of  his 
country,  though  in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  the  com- 
munity, was  stepping  out  of  his  legitimate  sphere,  and  assuming 
a  superiority  which  violated  the   principle  of  simple  obedience, 
and  inverted  the  rightful  order  of  things.     Here  then  is  a  case 
which  apparently  fulfils  the  conditions  under  which  according  to 
Biittner,  a  hetaery  could  not  fail  to  be  formed.     But,  as  we  have 
seen,  these  same  conditions  had  been  realised  in  the  case  of  Solon, 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  in  a  still  higher  degree ;  yet  in  that 
case  Biittner  hardly  admits  that  a  hetaery  existed,  and  contends 
that  Solon  could  not  have  made  use  of  one  without  damaging  his 
influence  and  defeating  his  object.     What  then  are  we  to  con- 
clude as  to  Cleisthenes  ?    The  historical  evidence,  Biittner  thinks, 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  hetaery,  or  not ; 
for  though  Plutarch  (Ar.  2.)  says  that  Aristides  was  his  partizan 
(KXeitrdirovc   cralpoc),    this  would  scarcely  warrant  such  an  in- 
ference.    Still  our  author  is  willing  to  allow  that  it  may  have  been 
the  case,  and  that  Cleisthenes,  notwithstanding  his  popularity  and 
the  democratical  tendency  of  his  measures,  may  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  his  more  intimate  associates. 
Supposing,   he   says,   that  Cleisthenes  did  this  in  order  to  the 
execution  of  his  plans,  though  they  were  not  plans  of  selfish  am" 
bition,  but  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  at  least  toe  must 
refer  such  a  hetcery  to  that  class  which  we  shall  become  better 
acquainted  with  in  the  case  of  Themistocles,  and  consider  it  as 
one  which  acted  in  substance  for  the  attainment  of  public  ends 
{objective  Zweche,  p.  16.).     Now  this  may  be  very  true,  and  might 
have  been  of  some  importance,  if  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry 
had  been  to  appreciate  the  political  character  of  Cleisthenes ;  but 
since  this  is  here  a  point  merely  incidental,  and  subordinate  to  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  political  associations, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  formed,  such  a  dis- 
tinction with  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  employed 
is  either  totally  irrelevant,  or  it  introduces  an  entirely  new  element 
into  our  notion  of  them,   and  one  which  renders  it   the   more 
difficult  to  understand  how  there  could  have  been  any  thing  in 
them  peculiar  to  the  state  of  society  at  Athens  or  in  Greece,  or 
characteristic  of  Atlienian   or   Greek   modes  of  thinking.     We 
must  however  Imsten  on  to  the  period  of  Themistocles,  that  we  may 
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Amnnn    See  this  new  qualification  more  fully  explained,  and  may  be  better 
I*  able  to  judge  how  far  it  modifies  the  author's  original  proposidon. 

He  gives  (p.  21.)  a  good  account  of  the  contrast  between  the 
policy  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  and  shows  that,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  divergency  of  their  views,  each  might  be  sup- 
ported by  partizans  who  sincerely  believed  that  they  were  promoting 
the  true  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  Then,  after  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  career  of  Themistocles,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the 
causes  which  compelled  this  highly  popular  statesman  to  resort  to 
the  aid  of  private  associates. 

As,  in  the  absolute  democracy,  the  people  insisted  on  being  in 
its  collective  capacity  the  all-controlling  power,  it  recognised  the 
superior  intelligence  of  Themistocles,  or  rather  let  him  have  his 
own  way,  only  so  long  as  the  emergencies  of  the  times  rendered 
him  indispensably  necessary.  It  is  true  he,  as  well  as  Aristides 
and  Pericles,  did  no  more  than  carry  the  real  will  of  the  people 
into  execution ;  but  the  people,  feeling  that,  though  the  will  was 
its  own,  the  discerning  and  executing  of  this  will  was  the  act  of 
the  great  individual  who  conducted  its  affairs,  regarded  him  with 
jealousy  and  mistrust  On  this  account  it  became  necessary  —  and 
for  the  fuller  elucidation  of  this  statement  we  are  referred  to  the 
account  which  is  to  be  given  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  — 
for  the  great  men  to  keep  their  proceedings  concealed  from  the 
people,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  exert  a  secret  influence  on  its 
determinations.  For  this  end  they  saw  themselves  constrained  to 
form  hetaeries,  which  however  were  not,  like  those  which  have 
been  previously  considered  —  such  as  the  oligarchical  faction  of 
Isagoras  —  designed  to  counteract  either  the  subsisting  govern- 
ment, or  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  preserve  and  promote  them.  It  is  true  Solon,  Pisistratus, 
and  Cleisthenes  had  not  stood  in  need  of  any  political  hetaeries, 
properly  so  called ;  but  then  it  was  through  the  measures  of  those 
statesmen  that  the  people  had  gained  the  consciousness  of  its  abso- 
lute power  in  comparison  with  individuals,  and  the  will  to  make  it 
respected. 

Thus  then  it  might  seem  as  if  all  that  had  gone  before  had  been 
merely  introductory,  and  that  the  history  which  in  the  title-page 
professes  to  begin  with  Cylon*s  conspiracy,  did  not  really  open 
before  that  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This  however  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  question  of  arrangement,  on  which  the  author 
may  claim  an  unlimited  discretion.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
several  other  questions  which  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  but 
which  the  author  seems  not  to  have  anticipated,  and  which  he  has 
certainly  neglected  to  answer.  One  question  is,  how  the  account 
here  given  of  these  political  associations  is  connected  or  agrees 
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with  that  contained  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  ?  Here  the 
phenomenon  is  described  as  arising  out  of  the  envy  and  mistrust 
with  which  eminent  individuals  were  regarded  by  the  people  under 
the  absolute  democracy.  Before  we  had  been  informed  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  Greek  mode  of  thinking  with  regard  to  the  simple 
obedience  due  from  the  individual  to  the  state.  But  it  seems 
manifest  that  these  are  not  different  descriptions  of  the  same  thing, 
but  descriptions  of  things  essentially  differing  from  one  another. 
In  the  first  place  this  democratical  envy  and  distrust  are  not  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  Greek  society ;  and  in  the  next  place  they  are 
quite  independent  of  any  mode  of  thinking,  or  set  of  opinions  on 
the  relative  rights  of  a  community  and  its  individual  members. 
The  feeling  is  one  which  belongs  to  human  nature  in  all  ages  and 
countries ;  nor  were  the  circumstances  under  which  it  showed  itself 
at  Athens  peculiar  to  Greek  history.  Ail  kinds  of  pre-eminence 
are  apt  to  excite  envy  among  those  who  owe  all  their  importance 
and  dignity  to  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  And  in  a  society 
which  has  been  agitated  by  frequent  revolutions,  they  will  be 
viewed  with  uneasiness,  as  suggesting  the  hope,  and  supplying  the 
means,  of  illegal  aggrandisement,  or  violent  usurpation  of  unconsti- 
tutional authority.  Such  feelings  may  exist  in  the  narrowest 
oligarchy,  or  in  the  bosom  of  an  absolute  monarch  toward  his 
minister.  They  imply  no  moral  judgement  whatever,  as  to  the 
limits  mthin  which  the  political  action  of  the  individual  ought  to 
be  confined.  Another  question  is,  how  this  democratical  jealousy 
of  individual  influence  proves  the  deficiency  alleged  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  organisation  of  the  state,  of  means  of  exerting  it. 
This  jealousy  cannot  itself  constitute  such  a  deficiency,  and  seems 
more  likely  to  be  excited,  in  the  first  instance^  by  the  exercise  of  a 
legitimate  infiuence,  when  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  suspecting 
it  of  a  tendency  to  exceed  its  constitutional  bounds.  Again  it  may 
be  asked,  since  it  is  admitted  that  Cleisthenes  may  have  found 
occasion  to  employ  a  hetajry,  though  he  was  not  driven  to  this 
expedient  by  democratical  jealousy,  by  what  criterion  is  it  possible 
to  determine  that  this  was  the  motive  in  the  case  of  Themistocles, 
or  in  any  other  ?  —  And,  once  more,  how  can  such  a  supposi- 
tion be  reconciled  with  the  most  notorious  facts  in  the  history  of 
Themistocles  himself  ?  So  little  does  he  appear  to  have  resorted  to 
secret  courses  with  a  view  to  shelter  himself  from  the  envy  and 
mistrust  of  the  people,  that  he  is  represented  as  having  provoked 
their  jealousy  by  the  indiscreet  language  in  which  he  asserted  his 
claims  on  their  gratitude. 

There  remains  then,  it  would  seem,  but  very  slender  likelihood 
that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  detect  any  thing  peculiar  or  notable 
in  the  character  of  these  associations  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  we  could 
nut  expect  to  find  it  in  the  ai*istocraticiil  or  uligai'chical  factions 
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ArriMDix    and  cabals,  which  from  their  nature  can  afford  no   test  of  the 
^'  author's  theory.     But  as  he  has  referred  to  the  administration  of 

'  Pericles,  as  a  period  which  will  throw  a  stronger  light  upon  it,  it 

would  be  hardly  doing  him  justice,  if  we  refused  to  follow  him  a 
few  steps  farther,  which  will  bring  us  to  the  epoch  when,  according 
to  Droysen's  above  cited  remark,  hetrories  of  an  entirely  new  kind 
began  to  make  their  appearance  at  Athens. 

On  the  character  and  policy  of  Pericles  Biittner  enters  into  s 
comparatively  long  discussion,  comprising,  no  doubt,  much  that  is 
true  and  worthy  of  remark  in  itself,  though  it  is  mostly  difficult  to 
})erceive  its  bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  history.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine  our  attention  to  a  few  points 
which  seem  most  closely  connected  with  his  theory,  and  which 
alone  can  be  thought  to  lend  it  any  support.  The  question  is,  how 
far  and  in  what  way  the  position  of  Pericles  placed  him  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  private  connections  and  secret  agency  for 
political  purposes.  As  to  the  general  character  of  his  administra- 
tion there  can  be  little  room  for  dispute.  What  has  been  said  of 
Cleisthenes  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  him.  He  espoused  the 
popular  cause,  if  not  without  motives  of  personal  ambition  or 
antagonism  to  Cimon,  at  least  incomparably  more  from  a  deep 
conviction  of  its  being  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  state.  He,  still  more  than  Cleisthenes,  |ind  in  a 
higher  sense,  was  in  advance  of  his  generation.  For  his  transcen- 
dant  natural  abilities  had  been  cultivated  by  philosophical  studies. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  his  age  attained  to  the  clearest  consciousness 
of  its  own  principles  and  tendencies,  its  aims  and  means.  As  the 
result  of  his  deliberate  judgement — which  perhaps  would  not  have 
been  altered  if  he  had  distinctly  foreseen  its  ulterior  consequences 
—  he  gave  the  impulse  which  determined  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  raised  Athens  to  the  sum- 
mit of  her  greatness. 

Now  with  regard  to  Pericles,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt,  as  we 
were  with  regard  to  Cleisthenes,  whether  he  wns  at  the  head  of  a 
political  hetsery ;  for  we  have  ample  assurance  that  such  was  the 
fact,  and  that  he  made  great  use  of  his  private  partizans.  The 
only  question  is,  what  were  the  precise  circumstances  in  his 
position,  which  rendered  their  aid  indispensable  to  him ?  According 
to  Biittner,  he  was  in  two  respects  obliged  to  shroud  himself  from 
public  observation.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  secret  of  the  studies 
by  which  he  acquired  his  political  wisdom,  and  to  conceal  the  hand 
with  which  he  guided  the  helm,  though  in  a  course  most  agreeable 
to  the  popular  wishes.  On  the  first  point  Biittner  observes:  Pe- 
ricles  was  forced  to  acquire  a  deeper  insight  into  political  matters 
than  was  possessed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  might  he  able  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  state.     But  as  by  striving  after  such 
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knotcledge  he  tcould  have  excited  envy  and,  above  ally /ear,  he  Amvmx 
concealed  his  study  of  philosophy  and  o/ political  science  from  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  adduce  some 
authorities  in  support  of  this  assertion.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
instance  in  which  he  has  offered  any  thing  that  looks  like  direct 
evidence  in  behalf  of  his  theory,  though  this  I  believe  will  prove 
quite  inadequate  to  the  object  proposed.  Indeed  it  would  be  some- 
what strange  if  it  should  appear  that  Pericles  had  been  afraid  of 
letting  it  be  known  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  poli- 
tical philosophy,  and  yet  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  science  he  had 
acquired.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  to  have  shown 
that  he  was  used  on  public  occasions  to  dissemble  his  superior 
sagacity,  and  to  bring  down  his  eloquence  and  reasoning  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  multitude.  But  the  specimens  given 
by  Thucydides,  as  well  as  all  we  learn  of  his  oratory  from  other 
sources,  are  quite  at  variance  with  such  a  supposition.  We  must 
tlierefore  examine  Biittner's  authorities.  He  first  cites  Plutarch 
(Nic.  23.)  in  proof  of  the  opinion  which  prevailed  at  Athens  in  the 
age  of  Pericles  as  to  the  irreligious  tendency  of  the  physical 
philoso()hy  ;  and  then  he  adds  that  political  science  was  regarded 
as  an  instrument  of  ambition.  For  the  truth  of  this  last  assertion 
he  api)eals  to  the  testimony  of  Plato  in  the  Protagoras  (c.  viii.  p. 
316.  D.)  where  he  says  that  the  sages  of  old,  fearing  the  envy  and 
otliura  which  they  might  incur  by  their  wisdom,  concealed  it,  and 
cultivated  it  only  under  the  pretext  of  mystical  and  oracular 
revelations  and  musical  arts  ;  and  among  those  who  had  made  the 
profession  of  music  a  cover  for  their  real  pursuits,  he  names 
Pythoclides,  whom  he  elsewhere  (Ale  i.  30.)  describes  as  a  teacher 
ot  Pericles,  a  testimony  which  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch's  statement 
(Per.  4.  and  Ar.  1.)  that  Damon  who  likewise  instructed  Pericles 
in  political  philosophy,  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  under  the 
like  profession,  but  was  at  last  detected  and  ostracised,  ns  a  man 
of  dangerous  projects,  and  inclined  to  the  establishment  of  tyranny. 
But  no  such  inference  as  this  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the 
passage  in  the  Protagoras,  not  only  because  it  is  not  Plato  himself^ 
but  Protagoras,  who  is  there  supposed  to  be  speaking,  but  because 
the  whole  tone  and  purport  are  such  as  to  raise  a  great  doubt  how 
far  it  was  meant  to  be  taken  in  earnest  Protagoras  has  been 
asked  by  Socrates,  whether  he  will  speak  with  Hippocrates  in 
private  or  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  he  commends  the  prudence 
of  this  inc^uiry,  observing  that  a  foreigner  like  himself,  coming  into 
a  great  city,  and  attracting  young  men  of  the  best  quality  to  prefer 
his  society  to  that  of  all  others,  has  certainly  great  need  of  circum- 
spection, as  he  exposes  himself  to  no  little  envy,  ill-will,  and 
secret  hostility.  Indeed  he  believes  the  sophistical  art,  which  he 
afterwards  explains  to  be  that  by  which  men  are  qualitied  for  the 
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management  both  of  private  and  public  affairs,  to  be  one  of  high 
anticjuitj  ;  onlj  its  ancient  masters,  fearing  to  incur  odium  if  thej 
professed  it  openly,  cloaked  it  under  a  varietj  of  other  names: 
some  exhibiting  it  in  the  form  of  poetry,  as  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  Simonides,  others  under  that  of  mysteries  and  oracles,  as 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus ;  some  again  under  that  of  gymnastics,  as 
Iccus  and  Herodicus ;  others  under  that  of  music,  as  Agathocles, 
who,  he  says,  was  a  great  sophist,  and  Pythoclides,  and  many  others. 
As  it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  of  this  enumeration  could  be 
meant  seriously,  it  seems  arbitrary  to  select  some  examples  as  of  a 
more  historical  character  than  the  rest.  And  Protagoras  is  made 
to  add,  that  these  attempts  at  concealment  were  all  fruitless,  and 
imposed  on  none  but  the  credulous  multitude ;  and  therefore  he 
himself  had  renounced  all  manner  of  disguise,  and  openly  professed 
his  art,  and  in  the  experience  of  a  long  life  had  found  no  cause  to 
repent  of  his  boldness. 

If  this  passage  had  stood  alone,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  one 
could  have  gathered  from  it,  that  the  study  of  political  philosophy, 
or,  as  Biittner  says,  political  wisdom,  was  regarded  at  Athens  as 
an  instrument  of  ambitious  views.  Biittner  however  seems  to 
have  thought  that  Ids  interpretation  of  the  passage  was  sufficiently 
confirmed  by  the  example  of  Damon,  as  reported  by  Plutarch; 
and  on  this  the  question  must  ultimately  turn.  But  unfortunately 
we  know  far  too  little  of  Damon  and  his  history,  to  warrant  our 
accepting  it  as  an  illustration  of  our  author's  proposition.  All 
that  can  be  admitted  as  sufficiently  attested  about  him  is  that  he 
professed  the  art  or  science  o£  music,  which  in  its  largest  sense  might 
comprise  every  branch  of  intellectual  culture,  and  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean system  was  intimately  connected  with  the  highest  physical 
and  political  speculations ;  that  he  incurred  a  suspicion  of  harbour- 
ing designs  hostile  to  the  constitution  of  Athens  ;  and  that  he  was 
on  this  account  expelled  by  the  ostracism.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  study  of  the  principles  of  government  was,  of  itself,  and 
as  tending  to  make  a  man  politically  wiser  than  his  neighbours, 
accounted  an  indication  of  a  dangerous  ambition ;  only  it  may  be 
conceived  that,  while  the  study  was  yet  new  and  rarely  cultivated, 
its  nature  and  objects  might  be  grossly  misunderstood,  and  might 
easily  afford  a  pretext  for  calumnious  charges,  Biittner's  argu- 
ment would  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  more  correctly  they 
were  apprehended,  the  more  obnoxious  they  must  have  become. 
This  would  imply  that  the  boast  of  Pericles  (Thuc.  ii.  40.  fpiXotro- 
fpovftey  ai'cv  fxaXadag)  not  only  was  groundless,  but  could  not  have 
been  uttered. 

The  other  point  which  remains  to  be  considercd  is,  how  it 
happened,  that  notwithstanding  the  popularity  and  decidedly  demo- 
cratical  tendency  of  the  policy  of  Pericles,  he  found  it  expedient,  if 
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not  necessary,  to  make  large  use  of  the  secret  services  of  his  private    Apprndiz 
partizans.      According  to  Biittner   (p.  24.)  this   was  necessary  '• 

because  the  people  would  not  tolerate  superior  intelligence  and 
ability,  even  when  exerted  in  their  own  cause ;  they  did  not  like 
to  be  guided  by  an  individual,  even  though  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  own  will ;  and  this  was  represented  at  the  outset  (p.  5.)  as 
a  result  of  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  at  all  times  in  Greece, 
with  regard  to  the  legitimate  relation  between  the  individual  and 
the  state,  as  one  of  simple  obedience,  with  the  utmost  possible 
abnegation  of  will  and  judgement,  and  which  prevented  him  from 
finding  adequate  means  of  exerting  a  legitimate  influence  in  the 
organisation  of  the  state.  We  have  been  led  to  look  for  the 
clearest  illustration  of  this  proposition  in  the  case  of  Pericles. 
But  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  point,  all  that  our  author 
is  able  to  produce  in  support  of  his  assertion  is  Plutarch's  state- 
ment, that  Pericles,  in  order  to  avoid  the  invidious  appearance  of 
engrossing  the  entire  administration  of  the  commonwealtli,  judi- 
ciously distributed  the  various  departments  of  public  business 
among  his  confidential  friends,  and  reserved  his  own  personal  inter- 
vention for  great  occasions.  It  is  needless  to  cite  the  instances  by. 
which  Plutarch  (Praec.  Reip.  Ger.  15.)  confirms  and  illustrates  his 
general  statement.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Biittner  should 
have  thought  it  superfluous  to  point  out  how  this  very  simple  and 
natural  precaution,  which  common  prudence  would  dictate  to 
every  statesman  in  a  free  state,  lends  the  slightest  colour  to  a 
theory  of  such  singular  and  mysterious  pretensions  as  that  which 
he  has  attempted  to  establish.  The  position  of  Pericles  was  one 
which  exposed  him  to  constant  danger  of  a  blow  like  that  which 
fell  on  his  friend  Damon ;  and  we  know  what  pains  were  taken  by  his 
adversaries  to  infuse  suspicions  of  him  into  the  public  mind.  The 
greater  his  real  power,  the  more  reason  he  had  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary exliibition  of  it.  But  not  because  the  Greeks  were  unwilling, 
any  more  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be 
guided  to  their  good  ;  but  because  the  Athenians,  notwithstanding 
their  general  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  their 
groat  minister,  were  not  entirely  proof  against  occasional  mis- 
givings, that  he  miprlit  be  tempted  to  abuse  his  ascendency  over 
them  so  as  to  threaten  their  freedom. 

For  Cleon  there  was  manifestly  no  such  danger;  as  nobody 
could  have  foreseen  the  ostracism  of  Hyperbolus.  We  can  very 
easily  believe  the  anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch  (Prac.  Reip. 
Ger.  13.),  that  when  he  commenced  demagogue,  he  renounced 
his  connection  with  his  early  friends.  He  wanted  no  coadjutors 
for  watching  the  turn  of  the  popular  humour,  and  sliaping  his 
own  course  in  compliance  with  it.  They  would  only  have  been 
so  many  troublesome  claimants  of  a  sluure   in  the  spoil.     If,  as 
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ArncKDiz  Plutarch  supposes,  they  were  men  of  probity  and  honour,  the 
'•  connection  must  speedily  have  dissolved  itself;  though  it  appears 
-  from  a  fragment  of  a  comic  poet  preserved  in  the  same  passage^ 

that  he  was  surrounded  by  flatterers,  and  parasites,  who  fawned 
upon  him  as  he  did  on  the  people.  It  is  melancholy  to  find 
Droysen  (u.  s.),  representing  this  man  as  a  rough  but  honest 
counsellor,  who  did  not  shrink  from  telling  the  Athenians  un- 
palatable truths,  and  attempting  to  palliate  his  proposal  of  the 
massacre  at  Mitylene,  on  the  ground  that  any  thing  short  of  this 
atrocious  cruelty  was  a  half  measure,  and  an  unstatesmanlike 
weakness.  Biittner  appreciates  Cleon's  character  more  justly, 
but  has  been  misled  by  his  theory  into  the  strange  refinement  of 
comparing  him  with  Solon  (p.  52.),  considering  both  as  mere  organs 
of  the  popular  wiU,  only  with  the  difference,  that  in  Solon*s  time 
the  popular  will  was  directed  by  an  enlightened  view  of  its  true 
interests ;  in  Cleon's,  by  its  passions  and  caprices. 

Here  I  may  close  these  remarks,  as  the  remainder  of  Biittner*8 
work  presents  no  new  argument  or  illustration  applying  to  this 
subject.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  work,  I  believe, 
no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  this  examination  of  its  contents. 
To  others  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  too  much  space  has  been 
devoted  to  a  criticism  which  seems  to  have  led  to  a  merely  negative 
result.  But  I  would  hope  that  it  may  not  have  been  useless  so  far 
to  consider  the  grounds  of  a  theory,  which,  though  applied  by 
Biittner  to  a  very  narrow  and  obscure  subject,  has  exercised  a 
much  wider  influence,  and  tends,  as  I  conceive,  to  place  several  of 
the  most  important  epochs  and  characters  of  Greek  history  in  a 
perplexing  and  fallacious  light. 
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ON  THE  BEGINNING    OF  XENOPHON's  HELLENICS. 

It  was  not  until  this  volume  had  been  sent  to  the  press  that  I  saw 
Dr.  Peter's  Cammentatio  Critica  de  Xenophontis  Hellenicis^  where 
an  entirely  different  view  is  taken  of  the  transactions  related  at  the 
opening  of  Xenophon's  history  from  that  which  I  have  presented 
to  my  readers.  Dr.  Peter,  it  must  be  observed,  considers  the 
first  two  book  of  the  Hellenics  as  a  distinct  work,  designed  simply 
to  complete  that  of  Thucydides.  Nevertheless  he  supposes  that 
Xenophon  did  not  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  it 
was  dropt  by  his  predecessor,  but  that  he  inserted  at  the  beginning 
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of  his  continuation  an  account  of  some  occurrences  which  Tlmcy- 
didcs  had  already  described.  And  he  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
scious that  there  is  in  this  supposition  any  difficulty  needing 
explanation.  It  is  true,  he  also  supposes  that  the  first  five  chap- 
ters of  the  first  book  have  undergone  much  alteration  from  the 
transcribers.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  an  interpolation  of  matter  which  the  transcribers  did  not 
find  in  their  author's  text ;  rather  that  they  curtailed  and  mutilated 
it.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  evident  why  Xenophon  should 
have  related  the  two  engagements  which  are  described  in  i.  1.  7. 
if,  as  Peter  thinks,  they  are  the  same  with  the  sea-fights  of 
Eretria  and  Cjrnossema,  which  are  more  fully  narrated  by  Thucy- 
dides  Yin.  95.  104,  105.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  there 
is  an  apparent  inconsistency  between  such  a  repetition  and  the 
design  which  Peter  himself  attributes  to  the  work.  Ajid  though 
this  is  not  a  difficulty  which  raises  an  insurmountable  objection 
to  his  hypothesis,  it  is  at  least  one  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  which  may  be  admitted  to  counterbalance  some  of 
those  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  common  view  of  the  subject 
which  he  rejects. 

The  argument  for  the  identity  of  the  action  mentioned  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Hellenics  with  the  battle  of  Eretria  related  by 
Thucydides  vui.  95.  is  the  most  plausible.  In  the  very  few 
particulars  stated  in  Xenophon's  narrative  there  is  the  closest 
agreement  with  that  of  Thucydides.  The  commanders  on  both 
sides  are  the  same  in  each ;  in  each  the  engagement  takes  place 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Thymochares  (cvOuc  yavfia-x^lv  ij^ay- 
kaioyTo,  Thuc. ;  kuI  evOvq  kvavfxa\Yi(raVy  Xen.) ;  in  each  the  Athe- 
nians are  defeated.  Only  Xenophon's  alQiQ  remains  unexplained ; 
and  Peter  is  obliged  to  erase  it  as  an  interpolation  of  the  tran- 
scriber, who — with  the  advantage  of  Xenophon's  unmutilated  text 
before  him, — still  did  not  perceive  that  his  author  was  here  only 
speaking  of  the  battle  described  by  Thucydides,  and  therefore 
inserted  the  adverb  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  he  supposed  to 
be  the  previous  engagement.  But  Peter  also  conceives  that  those 
who  deny  the  identity  of  the  two  occurrences  are  bound  to 
explain  how  Thymochares  and  Ilegesandridas  had  contrived  — 
after  the  losses  each  had  sustained  —  to  muster  the  forces  which 
they  commanded  on  the  later  occasion  Now  as  we  do  not  know 
what  was  the  amount  of  these  forces  on  either  side,  it  is  evident 
that  with  regard  to  Thymochares  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this 
point.  For  tifter  the  battle  of  Eretria — where  he  lost  22  out  of 
36 — he  had  still  14  galleys  left,  and  after  the  enemy's  squadron 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Eubcea  he  might  have  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  Athens.  Then  as  to  Hegesandridas,  it  is  merely 
on  the  strength  of  a  very  (questionable  inference  that  Peter  asserts 
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ArnxDix     that  he  lost  his  whole  fleet  in  the  storm  off  Athos.     Thncydidei 
^^         indeed  says  that  Mindurus,  after  his  defeat,  sent  Hippocrates  and 

^  Epicles  to  bring  away  the  ships  from  Euboca.     And  Diodonu 

(xiu.  41.)  relates  that  Epicles,  on  his  arrival  there,  collected  the 
ships,  which  amounted  to  fifty,  and  forthwith  set  out  on  his  return 
(^aOpoitrag  raQ  vavg  ovtrac  irevr^icovra).  That  fifty  was  really  the  num- 
ber which  he  took  away,  w^hich  were  all  lost  in  the  storm,  is  proved 
by  the  inscription  cited  by  Diodorus,  beginning,  073*  &ir6  wtrHigom 
yewy  ddyaroy  wpotpvyoyrEQ.  But  it  is  equaUy  clear  that  fifty  WM 
not  the  whole  amount  of  the  ships  which  remained  to  Hegesan- 
dridas  af^er  the  battle  of  Eretria.  For  his  own  squadron  consisted 
of  42,  and  he  made  22  prizes.  So  that  after  he  had  parted 
with  the  fifty  which  Epicles  carried  away  he  would  still  have  14 
left  :  exactly  the  number  which  remained  to  Tuymochares.  And 
I  think  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  looks  like  something 
more  than  an  accidental  coincidence,  and  that  it  was  probably  for 
the  very  purpose  of  preserving  this  equality  with  the  enemy's  force 
in  this  quarter,  that  no  more  than  50  galleys  were  sent  to  the  aid 
of  Mindarus. 

Still  if  the  question  was  only  as  to  tlie  action  described  in  §  1 
of  the  Hellenics,  there  would  perhaps  hardly  be  sufficient  ground 
for  distinguishing  it  from  the  battle  of  Eretria.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  our  conclusion  on  this  point  must  depend  on  the  view  we 
take  of  the  operations  next  related  by  Xenophon,  which,  Peter 
maintains,  belong  to  the  battle  of  Cynossema.  For  if  this  were 
otherwise,  if  they  belong  to  a  period  not  comprised  in  the 
narrative  of  Thucydides,  it  would  be  hardly  credible  that  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  section  should  be  an  occurrence  described 
by  him,  at  some  distance  from  the  close  of  his  history.  And  Peter 
himself  acknowledges  that  the  evidence  of  identity  in  this  case 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  former,  and  contents  himself  with 
proposing  a  series  of  arguments  on  each  side  of  the  question, 
which  he  leaves  to  the  judgement  of  his  readers.  But  he  has  not, 
I  think,  done  full  justice  to  those  which  make  against  his  hypo- 
thesis, and  has  laid  more  than  due  stress  on  some  of  those  which  he 
adduces  to  support  it.  One  objection  to  which  it  seems  to  me 
liable,  he  has  passed  over  without  any  notice.  He  has  not 
attempted  to  explain  how  it  happened,  nor  whether  the  cause 
rested  with  Xenophon  or  his  transcriber,  that  of  two  important 
engagements,  both  related  by  Thucydides,  one  should  be  despatched 
in  the  fewest  possible  words,  while  the  other  is  treated  as  fully  in 
proportion  as  any  in  Xenophon's  history.  The  arguments  which 
he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  opinion  are  six  in  number. 
1.  The  identity  of  the  commanders  and  of  the  scene  of  action,  and 
the  similarity  of  the  event  in  the  two  battles.  As  to  this,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  arc  circumstances  which  afford  reasonable 
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ground  for  a  suspicion  that  the  two  narratives  may  relate  to  the 
same  transaction.  And,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  suspicion  is 
Btrengthened  by  the  recurrence  of  the  parallel :  the  likelihood 
that  Xenophon  is  treating  of  the  same  occurrences  with  Thucy- 
dides  becomes  greater,  when  we  find  the  agreement  continuing 
through  two  consecutive  engagements.  But  this  appears  to  me 
the  only  argument  among  the  six  which  has  any  material  weight. 
The  two  next  are  founded  on  the  slowness  which  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  movements  of  Tissaphemes  and  Alcibiades,  if  the 
events  which  in  Xenophon's  narrative  precede  their  arrival  in  the 
Hellespont  are  conceived  to  be  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the 
satrap's  journey,  with  which  Thucydide^  breaks  off.  For  Thucy- 
dides  leaves  Alcibiades  at  Samos  (vni.  108.)  ;  and  Plutarch  (Ale. 
27.)  says  that  when  he  heard  that  Mindarus  was  making  for  the 
Hellespont,  he  hastened  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  the  Athenians 
in  that  quarter.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  force  of  this  argument 
(both  as  to  Tissaphernes  and  Alcibiades)  rests  entirely  on  the 
words  apxofJtiyov  xeifiSivoc  in  the  present  text  of  the  Hellenics  i. 
1,  2., — words,  which  Peter,  who  supposes  the  battle  of  Cynossema 
to  have  been  fought  in  July,  is  consequently  compelled  to  reject 
as  an  interpolation.  For  if,  as  he  proposes"  (p.  19.),  these  worda 
are  expunged  or  transferred  to  some  other  place,  there  remains 
nothing  to  determine  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the  close 
of  Thucydides  and  the  beginning  of  the  Hellenics.  But  further ; 
it  seems  clear  that  Plutarch's  statement,  on  which  Peter  relies, 
cannot  without  violence  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Thucydides 
as  to  the  movements  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  the  narrative  of 
Thucydides  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Peter's  hypothesis.  Plu- 
tarch, apparently,  supposes  that  IVIindarus  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Hellespont  about  the  same  time  that  Alcibiades  was  cruizing  near 
the  coasts  of  Cos  and  Cnidus,  where  he  received  the  first  intelli* 
gonce  of  the  Spartan  admiral's  movements,  and  forthwith  shaped 
his  course  in  the  same  direction.  Thucydides,  having  related 
the  battle  of  Cynossema,  and  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
Athenians  at  Cyzicus,  and  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Elseus, 
proceeds  :  "  ^ow  about  this  same  time  Alcibiades  returned  with  13 
galleys  from  Caumis  and  Phaselis  to  Samos:"  apparently  there- 
fore after  the  battle.  He  then,  with  a  reinforcement  of  nine  galleys, 
I>roceeded  to  the  coast  of  Caria,  and,  after  having  settled  matters 
at  Halicarnassus  and  at  Cos,  returned  to  Samos,  where  Thucydides 
leaves  him  without  any  intimation  of  his  ulterior  proceedings  or 
designs.  And  this  second  return  to  Samos,  the  historian  informs 
us,  took  place  irpoc  to  jjieTdTrutpoy  Ij^tj,  And  yet  Peter  believes 
that  Alcibiades  arrived  in  the  Hellespont  in  time  to  take  a  part 
in  the  defeat  of  Mindarus  off  Cynossema,  and  urges,  as  his  fourth 
argument,  that  Plutarch  knows  only  of  one  battle   fought  near 
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Am-KDn    Abjdus,  as  soon  as  the  hostile  fleets  reached  the  Hellespont,  in 
which  Alcibiades  unexpectedly  intervened.     The  fifth  argument  I 
"'  do   not   quite   understand.     K,  says  our  author,  the    Atheniani 

gained  two  victories  within  a  short  time,  it  does  not  appear  what 
benefit  they  reaped  from  either.  For  all  that  is  related  by  Xeno- 
phon  §  8.  as  to  the  mission  of  Thrasyllus  to  Athena,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  name  of  Thrasyllus,  is  likewise  stated  by  Thucydido 
TiiL  106.  Whatever  may  be  the  point  of  this  argument,  it  turns 
on  an  erroneous  assertion.  Xenophon  says  that  Thrasyllus  was  sent 
to  Athens  to  announce  the  victory,  and  to  ask  for  a  supply  of  troops 
and  ships.  Thucydides  only  says  that  the  conquerors  sent  a 
trireme  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  the  victory.  He  does  not 
speak  of  any  application  for  a  reinforcement,  which  Peter  can  onlj 
infer  from  the  historian's  remark  that  the  Athenians,  on  receiving 
the  intelligence,  conceived  hopes  that  they  might  still  recover  their 
superiority  if  they  prosecuted  their  affairs  with  vigour,  irofticar 
tri^iaiy  in  ^vyard  elrai  to.  irpdy/iara,  yy  irpoBvfiiMfg  inTiXapifiavtarTaL, 
ireptyeyierOai,  Finally,  Peter  observes  that  the  flight  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  Cardia,  related  by  Xenophon  i.  1.  11.,  was  probably  occt^ 
sioned  by  the  great  reduction  in  their  numbers  which  took  place  after 
the  battle,  when  they  were  obliged  to  send  detachments  in  various 
directions  to  levy  contributions,  so  that  they  were  left  with  no  more 
than  forty  gaUeys,  while  Mindarus  could  still  bring  sixty  against 
them.  As  to  this  indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  when 
Peter  proceeds  to  argue  that  this  flight  to  Cardia  appears  to  be 
the  same  movement  which  Thucydides  describes  vni.  107.,  where 
it  is  said  that  on  the  fourth  day  after  their  victory  the  Athenians, 
having  refitted  their  galleys  in  haste,  sailed  to  reduce  Cyzicus, 
which  had  revolted  from  them,  and  succeeded  in  that  object  — it 
seems  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  two  narratives,  and  to 
let  him  judge  for  himself,  whether  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that 
they  describe  the  same  occurrence.  If  so,  Thucydides  bad  omitted 
to  notice  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  though  he  related  its  results  :  the 
recovery  of  the  town,  and  the  levying  of  contributions  from  it. 

Such  being  the  strongest  part  of  Dr.  Peter's  case,  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  discuss  that  which  h^  himself  considers  as  its 
weaker  side:  the  objections  to  which  he  admits  his  hypothesis 
to  be  open.  He  feels  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  Thucydides, 
in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Cynossema,  omitted  occurrences  so 
important  as  th^  arrival  of  Dorieus  and  of  Alcibiades,  which 
determined,  the  one  the  beginning,  the  other  the  end  of  the  battle, 
though  he  conceives  that  the  difficulty  as  to  Dorieus  is  partly 
removed  by  the  observation,  that  Thucydides  had  not  noticed  his 
mission  to  Rhodes,  which  we  learn  from  Diodorus  xiii.  38.  But 
our  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  objection  as  to  Alci- 
biades is  not  merely  that  Thucydides  has  omitted  to  mention  his 
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part  in  the  battle,  but  that  his  arrival  in  the  Hellespont  before 
it  was  over  is,  as  we  have  seen,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
subsequent  narrative  of  Thucydides. 

Another  objection  of  little  inferior  weight — that  the  battle  of 
Cynossema  is  plainly  distinguished  by  Diodorus  from  that  which 
Xenophon  describes  (i.  1.  §  2 — 7.)  —  Dr.  Peter  meets  with  an  asser- 
tion, which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  borne  out  by  his 
authorities.  He  says  that  the  later  battle  in  Diodorus  (xni.  46, 
46.),  which  ought  to  have  resembled  that  described  by  Xenophon, 
is  the  same  as  the  one  we  find  in  Thucydides,  while  the  earlier 
one  (Diod.  xiu.  39,  40.),  is  so  destitute  of  all  special  character, 
that  it  evidently  has  flowed  from  the  invention  of  Diodorus.  It 
seems  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  argument  to  observe,  that 
Diodorus,  in  his  description  of  the  second  battle,  notices  both  the 
arrival  of  Dorieus,  as  the  occasion  of  the  battle,  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Alcibiades,  as  having  decided  its  issue. 

Dr.  Peter  also  contends  that  his  hypothesis  is  necessary  to 
allow  time  for  the  transactions  which  follow  Xenophon's  second 
battle  in  the  course  of  the  same  Olympic  year.  But,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  the  chronological  difficulty  arising  out  of  the 
words  apypfxivov  ^eifiuvoc  in  Xenophon's  present  text,  cannot  be 
admitted  as  an  argument  on  behalf  of  a  hypothesis  which  itself 
rejects  them.  Ajid  supposing  them  out  of  the  way,  we  should 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  fit  season  for  all  that  Xenophon  here 
relates. 
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ON  THE  DECREE  OF  CANNONUS. 

The  modem  authors  who  have  mentioned  the  decree  of  Cannonusi 
seem  all  to  have  agreed  in  the  supposition,  that  one  of  its  main 
objects  was,  in  cases  where  there  were  several  defendants  charged 
with  the  offence  described  in  it,  to  give  each  the  benefit  of  a  sepa- 
rate trial.  Schneider,  in  his  note  on  the  Hellenics,  i.  7.  21,  en- 
deavours to  accommodate  the  allusion  in  Aristoph.  Eccles.  1089, 
to  this  supposed  purport  of  the  decree.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that 
this  was  not  the  poet's  meaning,  and  that  the  young  man  is  only 
comparing  his  plight  to  that  of  a  culprit,  who,  under  the  decree  of 
C'annonus,  was  placed  at  the  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each  side. 
In  this  sense  the  Greek  scholiast,  though  his  words  are  corrupted, 
clo^irly  understood  the  passage.  He  says :  ^ifia^a  yt  ypa0£i  icarc- 
\niiiyoy  afA^ipntdeyavdko'vtladai  ror  jca/ctoayycXcaF inroKpiyofuyovm 
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Appbndiz  And  it  docs  not  appear  that  Ilesychius  meant  anything  else, 
^^'-  though  he  uses  the  plural  number  in  the  words  quoted  bj  Schneider: 
Kayyutvov  \pii<pi(Tfia  cicn/KcyK'c  yapovroQ  i^^^ca/Lca  tUtrre  ButXrfpifiinv^ 
Toi/Q  Kpiyofiiyovg  eKaripudiy  dnoXoyeicrdai.  From  the  langoage  of 
Hes>ychius  Schneider  collects  that  the  word  kKaripafOey  belongs  to 
the  decree  of  Cannonus ;  but  the  Karex^tJi^yoy  of  the  scholiast  he 
supposes  to  have  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  poet's 
meaning,  and  therefore  rejects  the  opinion  of  Moms,  who,  on  the 
authority  of  the  scholiast,  concluded  that  in  the  decree  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes,  there  was  a  provision,  that  the  defendant  should 
be  guarded  on  each  side  while  he  pleaded  his  cause,  but  on  this 
▼ery  account,  and  because  the  scholiast  calls  the  process  an 
£iVayy£\/a,  thought  that  this  must  be  a  diflferent  decree  from  the 
one  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  Iludtwalcker  (Die  Dust.  p.  94.  note) 
agrees  with  Scliueider  as  to  the  meaning  of  Aristophanes,  and 
thinks  that  the  Scholiast  misunderstood  it,  but  nevertheless  believer 
that  the  clause,  Kart^ontyov  a^<l>0Tepii)dev  airoXoyeiaOaiy  was  really 
contained  in  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  though  it  is  not  the  part  to 
which  Aristophanes  alluded.  He  compares  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Callixenus,  and  the  others  who  deceived  the  people  in  the 
affair  of  the  generals,  described  by  Xenophon  Hell.  i.  7.  39, 
where  it  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  which  directed 
them  cyyviyrof  n-araor^cat,  they  were  kept  in  custody  by  their 
sureties :  e^idriaav  vtto  rwy  lyyvrjaafjiiyuy.  In  like  manner,  under 
the  decree  of  Cannonus,  it  is  probable  that  the  defendant  was  either 
to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  brought  up  to  trial  in  chains,  or,  if 
he  found  bail,  to  be  attended  by  his  sureties  at  the  hearing. 

Schneider's  notion  that  haXEXrj^fiivoy  in  the  passage  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  to  be  understood  in  a  middle  sense,  seems  to  me  to 
destroy  all  the  humour,  and  indeed  all  the  meaning  of  the  compa- 
rison. For  then  it  is  not  the  embarrassed  youth,  but  his  two 
tormentors,  who  are  compared  to  the  defendants  under  the  decree 
of  Cannonus ;  while  for  the  speaker  himself  there  would  be  no 
point  of  comparison  at  all.  It  is  not  however  on  this  allusion,  bat 
on  Xenophon's  description,  that  I  rest  my  belief,  that  the  decree  of 
Cannonus  made  no  provision  for  the  case  of  a  plurality  of  defendant*^ 
The  general  purpose  of  the  decree,  as  it  is  described  byEuryptolemus, 
is  well  explained  by  Platner  (Der  Process  und  die  Klagen  bet  den 
Attikem,  p.  376.),  though  he  has  likewise  adopted  the  common 
opinion  as  to  the  clause  in  question.  It  was  an  extremely  rigorous 
decree  (itrxyporaToy),  designed  to  deprive  the  delinquent  of  all 
means  of  evading  justice.  Its  peculiarity  as  to  the  process  pre- 
ceding conviction  consisted  in  three  points.  First,  the  offence 
was  described  in  language  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  every 
possible  case  of  treason :  lay  tiq  roy  diffiov  a^m-^.  He  was  to  be 
tried  before  the  assembled  people,  ev  r^  ^4/i)'*  And  he  was  to  be. 
kept  in  close  custody  till  the  trial  was  over,  hhfiitot^  an-o^urcir. 
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Considering  the  ordinary  temper  of  the  Athenian  tribunals,  we  Appsnsix 
can  hardly  doubt  that  a  clause  for  separating  the  cases  of  several  ill* 
defendants  would  have  been  considered  as  favourable  to  them ;  and 
accordingly  Wachsmuth  (i.  2.  p.  205.  note  178.),  who  adopts  the 
common  opinion  as  to  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  decree, 
{(las  Psephisma  des  Kannonos  von  Sonderttng  der  Sciehen 
mehrerer  Angehlagten)  supposes  it  to  have  been  passed  under  the 
polity  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred.  A 
clause  of  such  a  tendency  would  clearly  not  have  been  in  harmony 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  measure,  and  we  are  therefore 
obliged  to  view  it  with  the  more  suspicion.  One  point  at  least  is 
evident :  that  this  clause  was  not  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
decree ;  for  P^uryptolemus  supposes  that  the  generals  would  no  less 
have  the  benefit  of  a  separate  hearing  for  each,  if  they  were  pro- 
secuted under  the  other  law  which  he  mentions,  against  sacrilege 
and  a  certain  class  of  treasonable  offences.  But  I  go  further,  and 
observe,  that  such  a  clause  would  have  been  superfluous,  as  it  only 
proscribed  that  which  the  law  previously  required.  For  otherwise 
the  proposition  of  Callixenus  would  not  have  been  contrary  to 
law  ;  as  I  presume  that  no  one  will  contend  that  the  v^/ioc  men- 
tioned §  14,  15.  27.  is  either  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  or  the  other 
law  against  sacrilege,  and  treason.  This  seems  proof  sufficient 
that  no  such  clause  existed  ;  and  the  common  opinion  seems  to 
have  arisen  solely  out  of  the  two  words  Ji'xa  eKatrroy,  §  37.,  which 
have  been  erroneously  referred  to  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  though 
they  may  just  as  easily  be  taken  to  express  a  distinct  part  of  the 
proposition  of  Euryptolemus. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

ON  THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  SURRENDER  OF  ATHENS 
AND  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  THIRTY. 

If  we  had  no  account  but  that  which  Xenophon  has  given  of  the 
transactions  of  this  period,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
Thirty  entered  into  office  within  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  Having  related  how  the  terms  brought  by  Theramenes 
w^ere  accepted  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  Xenophon  proceeds : 
After  these  things  Lysander  sailed  into  Pireeus,  and  the  exiles  re- 
turned,  and  they  set  about  pulling  doivn  the  walls  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute  with  great  eagerness,  regarding  that  dag  as  the  beginning 
of  freedom  to  Greece,  The  next  event  which  he  records  as  having 
occurred  at  Athens,  is  the  creation  of  the  Thirty ;  and  he  after* 
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Amvnix     wards  sayB  (ii.  3.  11.)     The  Thirty  were  chosen^  as  soon  as  the 
IV.         Long  Walls  and  those  of  PirtBUS  were  rased  {ijpidtjtray  i-n-el  rax«- 
»  trra  to,  fiaKpd  Tii\7)  KaX  to.  irepi  tov  llttpaid  KaBripiOrj)  :  words  which 

Peter  (Comm.  Crit.  p.  48.)  finds  it  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
own  hypothesis,  that  he  proposes  to  expunge  them  along  with  the 
next  following  ^L  It  is  clear  however  from  Ljsias  (Eratosth. 
§  71.)  and  Plutarch  Lys.  14,  15.,  that  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  surrender  and  the  creation  of  the  Thirty  was  at  least 
long  enough  for  Lysander*s  voyage  to  Samoa,  and  his  return  to 
Athens,  and  that  it  included  the  term  allowed  by  the  treaty  for  the 
dismantling  of  the  fortifications.  But  for  that  work  a  fortnight 
might  perhaps  have  been  considered  sufficient ;  and  less  time  was 
required  for  Lysander's  movements.  The  question  is  whether 
there  are  any  facts  which  compel  us  to  suppose  that  the  interval 
was  much  longer  than  this.  Sievers  speaks  waveringly  on  this 
point.  In  one  note  (269.)  he  says :  At  least  one  month,  if  not 
two,  intervened ;  so  that  the  destmction  of  the  walls  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  tt/ranny,  which  nearly  coincides  with  it,  would 
fall  about  the  end  of  April,  or  of  May,  Perhaps  indeed  the  in- 
terval was  still  longer.  For  Xenophon  (n.  3.  3  &  4.)  makes  Ly- 
Sander^ s  departure  for  Samos  {immediately  after  the  appointment 
of  the  Thirty)  coincide  with  an  eclipse  which  happened  on  the 
third  of  September,  But  in  a  subsequent  note  (292.)  he  seems  to 
attach  little  value  to  the  argument  from  the  eclipse,  and  thinks  it 
enough  to  allow  a  month's  interval  between  the  two  events,  and  to 
assign  the  end  of  April  for  the  beginning  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty.  But,  independently  of  the  eclipse,  he  offers  no  reasons  for 
any  of  these  opinions. 

Scheibe  also  (p.  161.)  lays  no  stress  on  any  of  the  chronological 
statements  in  the  two  sections  (ii.  2.  24.  and  ii.  3.  1.),  thinking  it 
doubtful  whether  they  proceed  from  Xenophon  himself.  But  he 
conceives  that  we  have  elsewhere  a  note  of  time  which  proves  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Thirty  must  have  been  separated  by  an 
interval  of  several  months  from  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The 
government  of  the  Thirty  lasted  eight  months  (Xen.  n.  4.  21.) 
But  if  these  eight  months  are  reckoned  from  the  spring,  when  the 
surrender  took  place,  for  instance  from  April,  they  would  expire 
in  the  next  winter ;  whereas  a  fact  incidentally  related  by  Xenophon 
implies,  as  Scheibe  thinks  (adopting  an  argument  of  Peter's,  Comm. 
Crit.  p.  47.),  that  it  was  much  later  in  the  year,  in  the  fine  season, 
when  tliere  was  already  ripe  fruit  in  the  country,  before  the  reign 
of  the  Thirty  came  to  an  end.  This  they  infer  from  the  words  in 
which  Xenophon  describes  the  excursions  made  by  the  party  of 
Thrasybulus  from  Pirajus,  in  which,  beside  forage  and  fuel,  they  are 
said  to  have  collected  fruit :  TrpoyofjiaQ  rroiovfjieyoi  koI  Xa/iCai^ovrcc 
iv\a  Kol  ovitpay  tKaQivlov   -K&Kiy  ky   Ileipaui.     (iL  4.  26.)     It  is 
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true  that  the  words  wp\v  iif^ipas  lixa  yeviaSai  appear  to  connect  the  Ahpekdiz 
beginning  of  these  excursions  very  closely  with  the  end  of  the  '^ 
eight  months.  But  it  also  seems  evident  that  Xenophon  is  here 
describing  operations  which  were  continued  from  time  to  time  as 
long  as  the  civil  war  lasted,  and  therefore  might  introduce  a  cir- 
cumstance which  properly  belonged  only  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
period,  which  ended  in  Bocdromion.  And  in  fact  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  movements  of  Thrasybulus,  from  the 
occupation  of  Phyle  to  that  of  Pineus,  as  described  by  Xenophon, 
(ii.  4.  §  2 — 10.)  took  up  several  months.  After  the  discomfiture 
of  the  troops  of  the  Thirty  who  attempted  to  storm  the  place,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  blockade  occasioned  by  the  great  fall  of 
snow,  the  number  of  his  adherents  seems  to  have  increased  rapidly. 
It  must  have  been  very  shortly  afterwards  that  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  700  men,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  camp.  After 
this  disaster  the  Thirty  felt  themselves  to  be  in  danger  {ohKiTi 
rofii(oyr£Q  aatpaXij  tn^icn  rd  irpayfiara  II,  4.  8.),  and  endeavoured  to 
secure  themselves  by  the  massacre  of  the  Eleusinians  and  Salami- 
nians.  In  a  few  days  after,  when  his  forces  amounted  to  1000  men, 
Thrasybulus  took  possession  of  Pirseus.  It  is  manifest  that  up  to 
this  time,  or  to  the  end  of  the  eight  months,  his  progress  was  most 
rapid,  and  never  checked  by  a  single  reverse ;  and  it  is  quite  in- 
credible that  it  can  have  occupied  so  much  time  as  Scheibe  sup- 
poses. The  eight  months  must  be  reckoned  back  from  Gramelion, 
or  at  the  latest  from  an  early  day  in  Anthesterion,  so  as  to  bring 
us  within  about  a  month  from  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

And  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  confirmed,  if  we  examine  the 
subject  from  another  point  of  view,  and  inquire,  as  Scheibe  pro- 
poses (p.  162.)  what  events  occurred  between  the  surrender  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Thirty :  that  is,  in  other  words,  what 
causes  there  were  in  operation  which  tended  to  lengthen  the  in- 
terval. Those  which  tended  to  shorten  it  are  evident  enough  :  it 
was  clearly  the  interest  and  the  wish  both  of  Lysander  and  of  his 
Athenian  friends  to  settle  the  government  in  the  form  which  suited 
their  purposes  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  What  then  was 
there  to  retard  this  settlement  ?  Clearly  not  the  operations  of 
Lysander  at  Samos,  which  were  of  very  secondary  importance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  ready  to  sail  for  Athens  as 
soon  as  his  presence  was  desired  by  the  oligarchical  party.  The 
cause  of  the  delay  therefore  must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  afiairs 
at  Athens.  And  there  Scheibe  thinks  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
efforts  made  by  the  friends  of  democracy  to  preserve  the  old  con- 
stitution, and  thwart  the  designs  of  Theramenes  and  Critias. 
Lysander,  he  believes,  sailed  away  to  Samos  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  possession  of  the  walls  and  the  ships,  leaving  the  Athenians 
to  deliberate  on  the  remodelling  of  the  constitution  (he  reads 
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ArncNDix     i/hvXevaav,  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  for  ifiovXevatry  in 
IV.  Plutarch  Ljs.  15.  dtg  irapikaPe  ruQ  re  vavQ  ctTracac  srX^r  ^w^cira  «il 

ra  Tei^tj  rwy  ^Adrfvaltity  (i^rp  Itti  ^ckclt^  Movvv\tMyoc  fifl^OQ .  •  • 
(f^ovXevaey  tvdvc  *:at  rj)v  woXireiay  fAeTaaTfjtrai  —  to  ine  the  singular 
number  seems  to  be  required  by  the  context).  In  these  delibera- 
tions and  in  the  attempts  of  the  democratical  party  to  effect  a 
counter-revolution,  several  months  he  conceives  were  spent,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  the  end  of  the  summer  that  Lysander  was 
called  in  to  put  down  all  opposition,  and  establish  the  government 
of  the  Thirty.  Accordingly  the  fifth  chapter  of  Scheibe's  work  ij 
occupied  with  the  history  of  these  proceedings.  But  the  materials 
for  this  history  are  entirely  drawn  from  the  speech  of  Lysias  against 
Agoratus,  which  describes  the  transactions  related  by  me  to  have 
taken  place  immediately  before  the  surrender  of  Athens.  Such  is 
also  the  epoch  to  which  they  are  referred  by  Sievors,  who  how- 
ever remarks :  difficile  sane  esty  ilia  omnia  in  unum  diem  cogert. 
To  me  this  does  not  appear  very  difficult,  but  at  all  events  incom- 
parably easier  than  to  expand  them  into  matter  for  the  history  ot' 
several  months.  The  main  question  however  is  whether  the 
assembly  of  which  Lysias  speaks  (Agor.  §  32  and  53.),  as  held  in 
the  theatre  of  Munychia  or  Piraeus,  was  the  same  as  that  in  which 
the  terms  of  the  surrender  were  accepted,  or  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  Let  us  consider  the  occurrences  which  Lysias  describes  as 
preceding  and  immediately  following  this  assembly. 

Theramenes  on  his  return  from  his  last  embassy  is  met  by  some 
of  the  generals  and  the  taxiarchs,  among  whom  were  Strom- 
bichides  and  Dionysodorus,  who  express  vehement  indignation  at 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Seeing,  says  the  orator,  it  tctu  a  peace 
only  in  name,  but  indeed  the  subversion  of  democracy,  they  dt" 
clared  that  they  would  not  permit  these  things  to  take  place,  not 
that  they  did  not  desire  peace,  but  that  they  wished  to  bring  about 
one  better  than  this ;  and  they  thought  they  should  be  able  to  do 
so,  and  they  would  have  effected  it,  if  they  had  not  been  destroyed 
by  Agoratus,  Theramenes  and  his  associates,  being  thus  warned 
of  the  opposition  they  might  expect,  determined,  before  the  as- 
sembly should  be  held  concerning  the  peace  {irpiv  n)v  tKKKriviav 
Ttly  Trepi  r^c  cip^vi/c  yiviaQai  §  17.),  to  involve  these  men  in  a  cri- 
minal prosecution,  so  as  to  deter  every  one  who  might  be  disposed 
to  take  the  same  side  in  the  assembly.  To  this  end  they  suborn 
Agoratus  to  lay  a  false  information  against  their  adversaries.  But 
as  they  wished  that  he  should  appear  to  give  hiscvidence  reluctantly, 
they  induce  one  Theocritus  secretly  to  inform  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  intended  settlement  of  affairs  (on  trvWiyovrai  vLvn 
ivavTiiitaoiJievoi  rote  t6t€  fcaOtora^cVotc  irpay/Aatn  §  21.);  that  he 
himself  was  prevented  by  oaths  which  he  had  taken  from  divulging 
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the  names  of  tlie  conspirators,  but  that  he  knew  of  others  (Agoratus  Appekdzz 
in  particuhir)  who  were  not  so  bound.  The  Council  itself,  com-  ^V. 
posed  of  men  inclined  to  oligarchy,  immediately  passes  a  decree,  and  ^  *  ' 
sends  some  of  its  members  to  Pirajus,  to  arrest  Agoratus.  They 
find  him  there  in  the  agora,  and  attempt  to  lead  him  away.  But 
I^icias  and  Nicomenes,  and  some  other  persons,  alarmed  about  the 
consequences  which  they  saw  were  likely  to  ensue  (hpdvTtQ  to, 
irpay^ara  ov\  ola  j^ekTtara  £v  rj/  iroXei  ovra  §  23.)  interpose,  resist 
the  arrest,  and  oifer  themselves  as  sureties  for  him.  The  coun- 
cillors are  forced  to  aajuiesce,  take  down  their  names,  and  return 
to  the  city.  Agoratus  and  his  sureties  seat  themselves  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis  in  IVIunychia.  They  press  him  to  make  his  escape 
with  them  from  the  torture  to  which  (not  being  a  citizen)  he  would 
probably  be  subjected  by  the  Council,  on  board  two  vessels  which 
were  in  readiness  to  carry  them  away.  Agoratus  however  not 
only  declined  this,  but  when  a  fresh  deputation  came  down  from 
the  Council  with  another  decree,  he  of  his  own  accord  quitted  the 
altar,  and  surrendered  himself  to  them.  Having  been  brought 
before  the  Council  he  made  a  list  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
alleged  conspiracy,  including  his  sureties,  the  generals  and  taxi- 
archs,  and  some  other  citizens.  The  Council  pressed  him  to  enlarge 
this  list,  and  he  was  induced  to  make  some  additions  to  it.  But 
when,  Lysias  proceeds,  the  assembly  in  the  theatre  at  Munychia 
came  oti,  so  anxious  were  certain  persons  that  information  should 
be  laid  against  the  generals  and  the  taxiarchs  before  the  people 
(for  with  regard  to  the  rest  that  which  had  been  laid  in  the  CouU' 
cil  was  sufficient,)  that  they  bring  the  accused  officers  into  the 
assembly  there.  So,  he  concludes,  Agoratus  was  the  author  of 
all  the  evils  which  befel  the  city :  for  when  those  men  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  then  Lysander  sailed  into  your  harbours^ 
and  your  ships  were  delivered  up  to  the  Lacedcemonians,  and  the 
walls  were  dctnolished,  and  the  Thirty  were  appointed  to  their 
office. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Scheibe  himself  states  (p.  47  and  162.) 
that  Lysander  took  possession  of  the  ships  immediately  on  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  consequently,  as  it  would  seem,  immediately 
after  this  very  assembly  in  Munychia ;  which,  if  so,  must  have 
been  identical  with  that  in  which  the  treaty  of  surrender  was 
adopted.  And  this  identity  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  previous 
part  of  the  narrative,  in  which  we  were  told  that  the  motive  which 
induced  Theramenes  to  get  up  tliese  false  charges  against  his  ad- 
versaries, was  the  notice  they  had  given  of  their  intention  to  thwart 
his  plans  in  the  assembly  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  subject  of 
the  peace  {tKKKiiaiav  r^v  inpi  ri/g  tip//i^C  §  17.).  He  wished  to 
involve  them  in  danger  before  this  assembly  should  be  held,  so 
as  to  deter  every  one  there  who  might  have  beeu  disposed  to  resist 
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ArpEKDiz    his  proposals.     And  the  way  in  which  he  effected  his  object  was 
^V.         by  charging  them  with  conspiracy  hefore  the  assembly  in  Many- 
chia,  which  must  therefore  be  the  same  with  that  which  was  held 
on  the  subject  of  the  peace.     How  then  does  Scheibe  avoid  these 
inferences,  and  make  such  seemingly  unequivocal  marks  of  iden- 
tity to  disappear  ?     That  which  is  perhaps  the  most  decisive  of  all 
he  passes  over  in  silence.     He  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  hia 
hypothesis  with  the  passage  in  which  it  is  said  that  as  soon  as 
the  persons  charged  with  the  conspiracy  had  been   arrested  and 
thrown  tnto  prison,  Lysander  sailed  into  the  harbour,  and  the  ships 
were  delivered  up  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     And  yet  he  does  quote 
the  beginning  of  this  passage,  namely  the  words,  kvEiZri  ydp  eKtlrot 
flruWr/^OcVrcc  ehidrjffayf  rorc  Koi  6  Avaav^poc   «tc   rove    XifiiyaQ  rove 
vfitripovg  eiVcVXcvcc,  and,  quietly  assuming  that  this  voyage  of 
Lysander  was  that  on  which  he  came  to  overawe  the  assembly 
held  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  oligarchical  constitution,  he 
treats  these  words  as  a  proof  that  this  assembly  was  subsequent 
to  the  one  held  in  the  theatre  at  Munychia ;  but  he  takes  no  notice 
of  the  words  next  following,  ical  al  vfjec  a(  v^irepai  Aan-e^at/ioWoic 
irapeMriaay,  which  so  clearly  show  that  this  entrance  of  Lysander 
into  the  Athenian  harbours  was  that  which  he  made  first,  to  take 
possession  of  the  ships  and  the  walls.     Here-  however  we  must 
suppose  that,  absorbed  by  his  hypothesis,  he  did  not  observe  how 
it  was  affected  by  the  words  which  he  has  omitted,  and  which,  if 
he  had  but  once  copied  them,  must,  one  would  think,  have  forced 
him  to  abandon  it.     The  other  indication  of  identity  between  the 
assembly  held  in  Munychia  and  that  in  which  the  treaty  was  ac- 
cepted —  the  passage  in  which  Theramenes  and  his  party  are  said 
to  have  planned  tlie  false  accusation  in  order  to  put  their  oppo- 
nents in  jeopardy  before  the  assembly  on  the  question  of  the  peace 
should  be  held,  irpiv  rijy  iKK\ri<Tiav  ri^y  wep\  r^c  ctp/>'»7C  y^yitrdai  — 
this  he  gets  rid  of  by  a  merely  arbitrary,  and  most  violent  assump- 
tion.    He  says  we  may  understand  by  this  ItcKXtjala  ^  irfpl  r^c 
tipljyrjQ  that  which  is  elsewhere  described  as  ft  vepl  r^c  woXirciac 
But  the  only  semblance  of  a  warrant  that  he  can  assign   for  the 
supposition  of  such  a  misnomer  is,  that  as  the  object  of  Thera- 
menes and  his  friends  with  regard  to  the  assembly  nepl  eip^ri/c 
was  tya  firidEig  enrcl  virep  tov  vfitripov  v\t)dovQ  AvriXcyot,  SO  in  the 
oration  against  Eratosthenes  it  is  said  (§  72.)  of  the  same  party, 
xepl  TTJQ  iroXiTeiag  rrlv  iKK\ri<yiav  eiroiovy,  tva  fiiire  pririop  avrdiQ  evav- 
noiro  fxiiTt  aviiXdiTo.     If  this  argument  was  worth  anything,  it 
would  prove  that  the  assembly  on  the  peace  was  really  identical 
with  that  on  the  constitution,  since  it  is  certain  that  on  each  of 
these  occasions  Theramenes  and  the  oligarchs  wished  to  silence 
the  opposition  which  they  had  to  encounter ;  but  if  it  is  admitted 
that  in  each  instance  they  had  a  simihir  object^  it  was  to  be  ex- 
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pectod  that  this  object  should  be  described  in  both  passages  by    Appcndiz 
similar  expressions.  IV. 

S<;heibe  does  not  seem  to  me  much  more  successful  in  his  at-  ^  *  ' 
tempts  to  prove  that  the  assembly  in  Munychia  could  not  have 
been  that  which  was  held  before  the  surrender,  though  here  he 
has  the  advantage  of  one  real  dilRculty,  which  however  his  own 
hypothesis  does  not  remove  any  more  than  that  against  which  he 
alleges  it  as  an  objection.  It  is  true  we  do  not  know  why  the 
assembly  on  the  peace  (»;  irepl  r^c  ttp^iyrig)  should  have  been  held 
in  Munychia.  We  should  no  doubt  have  expected  that  it  would 
have  been  held  in  the  Pnyx.  But  we  cannot  infer  from  our  igno* 
ranee  that  there  might  not  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
selection  of  the  place.  Scheibe  himself  admits  that  there  was  an 
assembly  held  at  Munychia.  Yet  he  is  totally  unable  to  explain 
why  that  assembly  was  not  held  in  the  ordinary  place.  It  might 
perhaps  also  be  asked  —  though  Scheibe  has  not  done  so  —  how 
it  happened,  if  this  was  the  same  assembly  as  that  on  the  peace, 
that  Lysias  describes  it  in  two  different  ways  :  first  as  j^  irtpi  ri;c 
elfinrriQ  (§  17.)  and  afterwards  twice  (§  32  and  55.)  as  /;  ^ovyvxiaaiy 
iv  OeaTptp.  The  cause  appears  to  have  been,  that  in  the  first  pas- 
sage the  orator  is  led  by  his  subject  to  notice  the  business  on  which 
the  assembly  was  called,  whereas  in  the  two  other  passages  this 
was  foreign  to  his  purpose,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  designate  the 
assembly  he  meant  by  the  place  of  meeting.  According  to  Scheibe's 
hypothesis  we  not  only  do  not  know  why  the  last  mentioned  assem- 
bly was  held  in  Munychia  rather  than  in  the  Pnyx,  but  we  do  not 
know  why  it  was  held  at  all ;  and  Lysias  would  have  described  it 
twice  by  the  place  of  meeting,  without  having  once  intimated  on 
what  business  it  met.  This  omission  indeed  does  not  strike  the 
reader  in  Scheibe's  narrative ;  for  he  states  (p.  53.)  that  the  assem- 
bly was  called  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  charges  laid  against 
the  generals  and  taxiarchs  before  the  people.  But  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  which  is  not  in  the  slightest 
decree  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Lysias.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  be  most  clearly  implied  in  the  orator's  language,  that  this  assem- 
bly had  been  called  for  some  other  business,  and  that  the  criminal 
charges  were  only  incidentally  brought  before  it.  For  otherwise, 
instead  of  saying :  irhen  the  assembly  met  in  Munychia  {ktrtuii 
if.  {]  iKKKriaia  ^lovvvyjiatriv  ii'  rf  OtnrfUff  iyiyvtro),  Sf)me  persons 
were  so  ven/  anxious  that  the  information  against  the  generals 
and  taxiarchs  should  he  laid  before  the  people  also  {for  with  regard 
to  the  rest,  the  information  laid  in  the  Council  was  sufficient,)  thai 
they  bring  them  forward  there  too  before  the  people  {ovtu  tri^ocpa. 
rir«c  cVf/icXoDiTO,  ottu/c  koX  iv  r^  ^///iy  Trepc  rdv  ffrparriyuiv  Kni  twv 
rat^iapyCtv  ^rirvffig  yiyoiro'  (xcpi  2c  rwv  uXXur  tiiri')(pri  iv  rrj  fiovXj 
uiii'vais  ij  y[yci'i}/icVi)*)  wtrrt  kui  ikii  wapuyovaiy  £ic  rov  ^Fifiov — in- 
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Appendix    Stead  of  this  it  would  have  been  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
*^*         for  him  to  saj:    so   anxious  were  some  persons  to   bring   these 
'  '       charges  be/ore  the  people^  that  they  procured  an  assembly  to  be 
held  in  Munychiafor  that  purpose. 

These  remarks  will  in  part  already  have  disposed  of  another 
argument,  which  Schcibc  grounds  on  the  circumstance  that  in 
each  of  the  two  passages  (Lys.  Agorat.  §  32  and  55.)  in  tchich  the 
assembly  in  Munychia  is  mentioned^  it  is  only  said  that  the  fAfivvviQ 
took  place  there,  while  on  the  other  hand  where  the  assembly  on 
the  peace  is  distinctly  spoken  of,  nothing  is  said  about  the  infor- 
mation against  the  generals  and  taxiarcks.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  stated  either  by  Xenophon  or  by  Lysias,  that  the  assem- 
bly on  the  peace  was  held  there.  But  Ljsias  in  fact  does  as  much; 
for  his  narrative  very  plainly  intimates,  that  the  assembly  which 
he  first  describes  as  that  on  the  peace,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
he  afterwards  mentions  as  held  at  Munychia.  It  is  even  now  in- 
explicable on  any  other  supposition  ;  and  to  his  contemporaries  it 
would  have  sounded  strange,  if  he  had  not  given  them  credit  for 
remembering,  when  he  mentioned  the  assembly  on  the  peace,  that 
it  was  held  in  Munychia,  or  when  he  spoke  of  the  assembly  in 
Munychia,  that  it  was  held  to  discuss  the  peace.  But  as  to  Xeno- 
phon, whoever  looks  at  this  part  of  his  Greek  history,  and  observes 
how  he  hurries  over  the  transactions  of  this  epoch,  as  if  he  was 
treading  on  live  coals,  will  not  be  surprised  that  he  should  not 
have  noted  a  circumstance  which  he  might  consider  (perhaps  with 
good  reason)  as  far  less  important  than  many  others  which  he  also 
thought  proper  to  omit.  But  in  fact,  according  to  the  actual  form 
of  his  narrative,  he  could  hardly  have  introduced  it ;  for  he  has 
not  expressly  mentioned  the  assembly  itself.  He  only  alludes  to 
it  by  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  debate.  On  the  morrow  (after 
the  return,  of  Theramenes)  the  ambassadors  made  their  report  of 
the  terms  on  which  the  Lacedcemonians  would  make  peace  (rjf  It. 
vffTtpalq.  airiiyyiXKov  ol  Trpeo'/Scic,  €^  oTc  oi  AaKf2aifi6yioi  voiolyro 
Tt)y  eipiivrjy).  He  uses  no  expression  to  which  he  could  have  an- 
nexed the  mention  of  the  place. 

Weak  as  these  arguments  of  Scheibe's  appear,  they  are  more 
solid  than  that  to  which  he  attributes  the  highest  degree  of  co- 
gency, but  which  rests  on  an  assumption  which  cannot  even  claim 
the  value  of  a  probable  conjecture.  Lysias  (c.  Agorat.  §  15.)  says 
that  the  generals  and  taxiarchs  and  those  of  their  party  who  had 
an  interview  with  Theramenes  after  his  return,  declared  that  they 
would  not  permit  the  terms  he  brought,  to  be  accepted  (ovk  tipatrav 
l7rirpi\pai  ravra  yivitrQai).  Now  this,  Scheibe  calmly  observes, 
can  only  have  passed  in  the  first  assembly  held  on  the  peace ; 
and  he  then  proceeds  most  logically  to  infer  that  the  assembly  next 
mentioned  (//  -ntpl  Ttjg  lipijyiji-,  §  17.)  must  have  been  a  later  one. 
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namely  that  which  is  elsewhere,  and  properly,  described  as  i^  wepl 
rfjQ  TToXtrctac.  It  13  unnecessary  to  expose  the  utter  futility  of  the 
assertion,  that  the  announcement  of  a  determination  to  oppose  the 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  could  only  have  been  made  in  the  assem- 
bly in  which  the  treaty  was  discussed,  even  if  it  did  not  involve 
the  further  violence  by  which  the  words  fi  vepi  rfjc  ttptjyric  are 
made  equivalent  to  fj  vepl  rijc  TroXircmc.  On  the  contrary,  the 
words  oifK  ([(ftatray  k\  r.  X.  may  far  more  rationally  be  referred  to 
the  same  occasion  as  the  fiyayak-rovy  aipocpa  (§  13.)  that  is,  to  the 
interview  with  Theramenes,  when  those  who  felt  this  vehement 
indignation  probably  did  not  conceal  their  sentiments. 

It  only  remains  then  to  consider  whether  the  difficulty  —  felt, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Sievers,  though  he  did  not  regard  it  as  insur- 
mountable—  of  conceiving  the  transactions  related  by  Lysias  (c. 
Agor.  §  13 — 32.)  to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  the 
return  of  Theramenes  and  the  assembly  held  on  the  following  day 
is  such  as  to  force  us  to  adopt  Scheibe's  hypothesis.  Scheibe  ob- 
serves that  Theramenes  could  not  have  prepared  the  charges 
against  his  adversaries  before  the  assembly  which  was  held  the 
day  after  his  return,  on  account  of  his  absence  from  Athens.  But 
this  assertion  is  questionable  in  more  respects  than  one  It  is  not 
clear  that  he  needed  a  longer  time  than  the  interval  between 
liis  return  and  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  for  the  plot  which 
Lysias  describes ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  have 
concerted  it  with  his  confederates  before  his  return  to  Athens. 
For  he  certainly  anticipated  the  opposition  he  should  meet  with, 
and  might  have  laid  a  plan  for  overpowering  it,  which  he  carried 
into  execution  immediately  on  his  arrival.  But  this  supposition  is 
not  necessary.  The  conception  of  the  plan,  to  employ  one  of  his 
creatures  to  trump  up  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  men  who 
threatened  to  be  troublesome  in  the  assembly  which  was  to  be 
held  the  next  day,  was  not  one  which  required  any  long  premedi- 
tation ;  nor  was  much  time  needed  for  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments with  Theocritus  and  Agoratus:  and  everything  else  belonging 
to  the  execution  of  the  plan  might  very  easily  have  been  transacted 
during  one  sitting  of  the  Council ;  nor  does  Lysias  give  the  slight- 
est hint  that  the  Council  sate  oftener  on  this  business.  Let  the 
amplest  time  be  allowed  for  the  following  occurrences:  Theocri- 
tus makes  his  disclosure  to  the  Council ;  a  decree  is  passed  to  arrest 
Agoratus  ;  some  of  the  councillors  are  sent  down  to  Pincus;  after 
a  sliort  altercation  they  return  to  Athens,  and  are  sent  back  with 
a  fresli  decree ;  Agoratus  surrenders  himself,  and  having  been 
brought  before  tlie  Council  makes  out  a  list  of  the  conspirators ; 
all  might  have  been  over  in  seven  or  eight  hours. 

There  is  indeed  another  difficulty,  according  to  Scheibe's  view 
of  tliese  proceedings  ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  of  his  own  making,  not 
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Appksmx  one  which  arises  out  of  the  facts  as  they  are  related  bj  Lysiu. 
^^*  Scheibe  assumes  that  the  information  laid  by  Agoratus  against  the 
adversaries  of  Theramenes  was  not  false :  that  there  was  a  real, 
democratical  conspiracy,  which  he  and  Theocritus  knew  of  and 
betrayed.  Now  if  this  was  the  case,  it  certainly  would  be  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  Theramenes,  on  the  Terj  day  of  his  return 
to  Athens  had  discovered  or  suspected  that  such  a  conspiracy  ex- 
isted, and  that  Theocritus  and  Agoratus  were  privy  to  it,  and  had 
found  means  to  induce  them  to  reveal  it.  But  when  we  inquire 
for  the  evidence  of  this  conspiracy,  we  find  none  but  Scheibe's  bare 
assertion  of  the  fact.  If  indeed  this  assertion  could  gain  any 
weight  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  repeated,  and  by  the 
author's  seeming  unconsciousness  that  any  thing  else  is  needed  to 
establish  its  truth,  it  might  pass  for  an  argument.  Scheibe  asserts 
in  the  introduction  (p.  1 1 .)  that  the  /action  of  the  modercUe  demo- 
crats and  the  wealthy  aristocrats  to  whom  Ntcias,  Nicomenes, 
Aristophanes  of  Cholleida,  and  perhaps  also  Eticrates  belonged^ 
were  combined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  oligarchs  which  was 
betrayed  by  Agoratus :  and  he  refers  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  his 
history  for  further  particulars,  and,  one  might  suppose,  for  proofs. 
Accordingly  the  fifth  chapter  is  headed  :  Conspiracy  against  the 
oligarchs,  and  treachery  of  Agoratus.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  the  assertion  is  repeated,  with  the  additional  statement, 
that  already  before  the  return  of  Theramenes  the  oligarchs  had 
been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  discover  and  frustrate  the  plot. 
But  no  attempt  is  made  to  prove  its  existence ;  it  would  seem  that 
Scheibe  was  not  aware  that  there  was  room  for  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nevertheless  his  only  authority  is  Lysias,  who  speaks  of 
no  plot,  except  that  which  was  laid  by  Theramenes  to  ruin  his 
opponents,  and  represents  Theocritus  and  Agoratus  as  his  tools, 
and  their  accusation  as  utterly  false.  According  to  him  the  accused 
were  indeed  resolutely  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  oligarchy ; 
but  they  made  no  secret  of  their  hostility,  and  relied  upon  their 
legitimate  infiuence  with  the  people  for  the  means  of  effectual 
resistance  to  the  threatened  revolution.  Here  therefore  it  is  not 
80  difficult  to  refute  Scheibe  —  for  a  simple  contradiction  is  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  an  unsupported  assertion  —  as  to  understand 
how  he  was  led  to  take  a  view  of  the  facts  so  directly  contrary  to 
that  which  Lysias  intended  to  convey.  And  I  can  only  suppose 
that  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  obscurity  which  certainly  en- 
velops one  part  of  the  transaction  in  the  orator  s  narrative.  Scheibe 
seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  anxiety  manifested  by  Nicias, 
Nicomenes,  and  the  other  democrats,  when  Agoratus  was  threat- 
ened with  arrest,  could  only  proceed  from  their  consciousness  of 
his  having  been  their  accomplice  in  some  secret  designs.  But  this 
is  only  one  conjecture  among  many  which  might  be  formed  to 
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explain  the  mystery.  For  instance,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the 
democrats  had  received  some  private  intimation  of  the  object  for 
which  Agoratus  was  to  be  arrested.  In  that  case  the  leading  men 
of  the  party,  without  being  conscious  of  any  plot,  would  know 
that  the  blow  was  aimed  against  them.  They  were  no  doubt  bound 
together  by  a  close  union  of  political  sentiments,  which  might 
naturally  enough  be  styled  a  conspiracy  by  their  enemies,  but 
ought  not,  without  some  better  evidence,  to  be  now  described  by 
such  a  name ;  Brcmi,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Oration  against 
AgOTSitiis  {Bibliotheca  Graca,  p.  93)  judiciously  observes,  Equidem 
minime  negaverim  vivos  fortes  patrusque  amantes,  qui  cegre  ferehant 
patriam  et  per  externos  et  per  inter  nos  hostes  libertate  esse  priva- 
tarn  conjunctis  viribus,  quam  conspirationem  vocare  solent potentes 
vel  potius  impotenteSy  studuisse  ut  tyrannidem  a  repttblica  depelle- 
rent  Hoc  signijicat  etiam  Juec  ipsa  oratio,  imprimis  ea  quce  nar- 
rantur  a  §  23  (the  scene  in  Pineus).  Non  tamen  videtur  historica 
auctoritate  constitui posse,  quatenusista  consociatioprogressafuerit, 
Scheibe  would  have  done  better,  if  he  had  exercised  the  like  caution. 
I  have  thus,  I  believe,  examined  every  argument  he  has  adduced, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  shown  that  there  is  no  force 
in  any  of  them ;  that  his  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
period  in  question  is  entirely  inadmissible ;  and  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  surrender  of  Athens  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Thirty,  was  probably  very  little  longer  than  the  term  prescribed 
by  the  treaty  for  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications ;  which  is  of 
course  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  exact  measure  that  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  in  this  case  permits.  Scheibe  himself,  in 
conformity  with  the  language  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  (p.  55.), 
supposes  the  prescribed  term  not  to  have  exceeded  a  few  days  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  this  passage  is  remarkable, 
and  suggests  some  questions  for  which  his  hypothesis  does  not 
supply  a  satisfactory  answer.  In  the  autumn  of  404,  Lysander^ 
— in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Athenian  oligarchs, — 
departed  from  Samos  and  sailed  into  Pirceus,  As  the  Athenians 
had  allowed  the  term  of  a  few  days  (von  einigen  Tagen),  pre* 
scribed  to  them  by  the  conquerors  for  pulling  doum  their  walls,  to 
elapse,  Lysander  assembled  all  the  female  flute-players  of  his  fleet, 
and  many  besides  from  the  city,  and  caused  the  ships  to  be  burnt,  and 
the  walls  to  be  demolished  to  the  sound  of  their  music,  while  the  allies 
(and  the  exiles,  Xen.  ii.  2.  23.)  crowned  with  chaplets  sang  hymns 
of  triumph,  as  believing  that  the  day  of  freedom  had  now  dawned 
upon  Greece,  But,  according  to  Scheibe's  reckoning,  the  Athe- 
nians had  allowed,  not  only  a  few  days,  but  several  months  to 
elapse,  without  having  executed  one  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty.  And  we  are  led  to  inquire,  how  this  is  to  be 
explained.    Even  if  the  Athenians  could  have  persuaded  them- 
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Selves,  either  that  this  article  would  not  be  enforced,  or  that  thcj 
should  be  able  eflectunlly  to  resist  the  fulfilment  of  it,  how  was  it 
that  the  Lacediemoniati  government  remained  so  lon^  passive,  and 
nourished  these  liopes  by  its  seeming  acquiescence  ?  That  it  should 
not  have  been  anxious  to  urge  the  execution  of  the  treaty  within 
the  prescribed  term,  is  quite  intelligible ;  but  that,  when  it  had 
once  gained  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  charge  the  Athenians 
with  a  breach  of  the  capitulation,  it  should  have  suffered  months, 
during  which  the  Peloponnesian  troops  were  detained  from  thvir 
harvest  and  their  homes,  to  pass  without  exacting  the  performance  of 
80  capital  an  article — for  after  all  Lysander  only  came  upon  a  sum- 
mons from  Athens  — is  surely  very  hard  to  believe.  And  if,  to  escai>e 
from  this  difficulty,  we  should  suppose  that  the  demolition  was  bt^gun 
in  due  time,  but  not  completed — which  is  perhaps  the  easicbt 
mode  of  reconciling  Diodorus  (xiv.  3.)  with  Xenophon  and  Plu- 
tarch (Lys.  15.) — then  a  fresh  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  great  length 
of  the  interval  (5n  Scheibe's  hypothesis;  for,  however  slowly  the  work 
of  destruction  might  have  proceeded,  it  would  probably,  if  once 
begun,  have  been  finished  before  the  autumn.  The  festive  p<3mp 
with  which  Lysander  set  about  it,  and  the  language  both  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Plutarch  about  that  day  being  the  beginning  of  freedom 
for  Greece^  certainly  rather  favour  the  supposition,  that  not  a 
stone  had  been  previously  moved,  liut  Plutarch,  still  more 
plainly  than  Diodorus,  represents  the  destruction  of  the  walls  as 
having  followed  very  close  on  the  end  of  the  term  prescribed  by 
the  treaty. 

If  the  words  TlvQolijftov  iv  *Adt)yaiQ  ap\ovTOQ  ov  ^AQrivaioi^  on  ir 
oXiyap^/^  TJpidrf,  ovk  ovofial^ovaiVt  aXX*  ayap^layrov  iviavroy  KaXov^ 
triy  (Hell.  ii.  3.  1.)  are  Xenoplion's,  they  would  prove  that  the 
oligarchy  was  established  before  Pythodorus  came  into  office ;  and 
at  any  rate  they  express  the  judgement  of  one  who  had  studied  the 
chronology  of  tlie  period.  Sievers  indeed  (p.  96.)  believes  that 
the  anarchy  was  not  the  year  of  Pythodorus,  but  the  interregnum 
between  June  403,  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the 
election  of  new  archons  should  have  taken  place,  and  September, 
when,  on  the  restoration  of  democracy,  Euclides  was  created. 
This  is  probable  enough,  but  does  not  weaken  the  argument  from 
the  actual  text  of  Xenophon. 

Another  indication  pointing  to  the  same  result  is  affi^rded  by 
Andocides  (De  Myst.  §  80.  Bekk.)  where  the  leading  events  of  the 
whole  period  from  the  surrender  to  the  downfall  of  the  Thirty,  are 
enumerated  as  follows:  tKu  d*  al  (nroyZal  wpoQ  Aaicc^ai/ioWovc 
eyiyoyro,  Kai  rd  rii\ri  icadciXcrf,  Kai  rovg  <jiivyoyTaQ  Kari^ilatrOey  kqI 
Karitrrtfaay  ol  rpiaKoyra,  kqI  fifrd  ravro  ^v\ti  re  rarcXif^Oii  Movkv« 
xiay  re  Kari\a€oy,  According  to  Scheibe's  h}'pothesi8  the  first  of 
these  events,  the  (rwoyhalf  was  separated  from  those  next  mentioned 
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by  at  least  as  long  an  interval  as  that  which  elap.«ed  between  the     Afpkndix 
appointment  of  the  Thirty  and  the  occupation  of  Phyle,  which  the         ^^'• 
orator  could  not  help  marking  by  his  /zcra  ravra. 

Laclimann  (^Gesch.  Griech,  p.  17  )  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  which 
lias  occupied  us,  with  an  almost  enviable  facility.  lie  supposes 
that  in  the  assembly  on  the  day  after  the  return  of  Theramenes, 
Theramenes  only  made  a  report  on  his  embassy,  but  that  nothing 
was  decided  until  by  means  of  the  plot  of  Agoratus  the  leaders  of 
the  democratical  party  had  been  put  out  of  the  way.  Then  a 
second  assembly  was  held,  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  accep- 
ted. Shortly  after  the  arrest  of  the  democrats,  Theramenes  sent 
for  Lysander  from  Samos,  and  on  his  arrival  the  walls  were  de- 
molished, and  the  Thirty  appointed.  This  narrative  runs  smoothly 
enough  ;  but  if  we  inquire  for  the  authority  on  which  it  rests,  we 
only  find  a  note,  in  which  Lachmann  refers  to  Lys.  c.  Agorat.  p. 
453  f.  and  calmly  observes — Xenophon  makes  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  take  place  on  the  day  after  the  return  of  Theramenes^ 
contrary  to  the  more  exact  statements  of  Lysias,  But  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  Xenophon  and  Lysias,  and  no  hint  in  Lysias 
of  any  assembly  held  after  the  return  of  Theramenes,  prior  to  tliat 
in  which  the  terms  of  peace  were  accepted. 
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ON  THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE   SPARTAN  CONSTITUTION. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  History,  in 
which  (Appendix  I.)  several  works  relating  to  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution were  mentioned,  another  has  appeared  in  Germany  which 
may  be  classed  with  the  more  valuable  on  the  subject.  Its  title  is  : 
Die  Spartanische  Staats-verfassung  in  ihrer  Entwickelung  und 
ihrem  Verfalle  von  Dr.  Karl  Heinrich  Lachmann.  Breslau^ 
1836.  Though  it  was  published  early  in  the  year,  it  came  into 
my  hands  too  late  to  be  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages.  But 
several  readers  may  be  interested  in  an  account  of  the  author's  views 
on  some  of  the  more  difficult  and  important  questions  which  have 
been  already  discussed  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

The  foundation  of  his  theory  is  laid  in  an  Introduction  on  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  religions,  and  on  the  early  history  of  the 
lonians,  whom  he  conceives  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  the 
Minyans,  and  of  the  AchsBans,  including  an  inquiry  into  the  legends 
of  the  Felopids,  and  of  the  Trojan  war.     The  main  object  of  these 
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preliminary  investigations  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Laeonia  i 
before  the  Dorian  invasion.  And  the  result  to  which  be  conducts 
the  reader  is,  that  the  population  was  at  that  time  composed  of 
Pelasgians  (Leleges),  Minyans,  and  Achseans.  Rejecting  the  storj 
of  the  i&Iinyan  colony  from  Lemnos,  as  a  fiction  invented  to  con- 
nect two  independent  facts,  he  considers  the  Minyans  as  the  people 
which  preceded  the  Achaeans  in  the  possession  of  Laeonia,  where 
they  had  reduced  the  aboriginal  Pelasgians  to  bondage.  The 
Achaeans  on  the  other  hand  he  conceives  to  have  been  settled  there 
but  a  few  generations  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dorians,  and  in 
comparatively  small  numbers.  They  were  never  masters  of  the 
whole  land,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Dorians  became  so,  but  only 
exercised  a  kind  of  hegemony  over  the  Minyan  cities.  Their  seat 
of  government  was  Amyclae,  which  at  an  earlier  epoch  had  sent  I 
out  a  Minyan  colony  to  Sparta.  This  state  of  things  rendered  it  , 
easy  for  the  Dorians,  notwithstanding  their  numerical  weakness, 
to  dislodge  the  Achaeans,  who  were  almost  entirely  expelled.  The 
conquerors  occupied  Sparta  (the  ir<5Xic  properly  so  called,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  four  irw/iac)  and  were  supported  by  the 
tribute  which  they  received  from  the  helots^  the  cultivators  of  the 
cXoc,  or  level  tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  from  Sparta  down 
to  the  sea,  who  for  some  time  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  per- 
sonal freedom  and  the  possession  and  property  of  their  lands 
subject  to  this  charge,  and  may  therefore  be  compared  with  the 
Attica  ycw/io/Doc  before  Solon.  With  regard  to  the  other  Laconian 
cities,  the  Dorians  merely  stept  into  the  place  which  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  the  Achaeans. 

Lachmann*s  view  of  the  development  of  the  Spartan  constitution 
mainly  depends  on  his  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spartan  tribes  were  formed,  and  gradually  united  together.  The 
original  Dorian  nation,  according  to  him,  consisted  only  of  the 
Hylleans.  These,  in  their  wanderings  north  of  Olympus,  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  a  portion  of  the  Macedonian  or  Macednian 
people,  who  formed  the  second  tribe,  the  Dymanes.  The  third 
tribe,  the  Pamphylians,  was  composed  of  the  adventurers  who 
accompanied  the  conquerors  on  their  expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 
The  Dorian  and  the  Attic  Tetrapolis  are  both  considered  as  vestiges 
of  the  period  when  there  were  but  two  tribes,  as  the  Asiatic  Hexa- 
polis  is  supposed  to  have  represented  the  three.  But  these  tribes 
were  at  first  very  imperfectly  united  to  each  other,  and  were 
distinguished  by  a  great  disparity  of  political  rights.  The  two 
elder  tribes  were  governed  each  by  its  own  king  and  senate,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  conquest  that  the  king  of  the  Dymanes  was 
admitted  to  a  complete  equality  of  rank  and  power  with  the  king 
of  the  Hylleans,  and  that  the  legend  arose  which  represented  both 
the  royal  houses  as  springing  from  the  Heracleid  AristodemuB. 
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But  the  prytanis  of  the  third  tribe  strove  in  vain  to  raise  himself    Appendix 
to  a  level  with  the  other  two ;  its  unsucessful  efforts  are  indicated  ^• 

by  the  story  of  the  regent  Theras,  the  head  of  the  JEgeids  (who 
belonged  to  this  tribe),  and  of  the  Minyans,  who  were  banished 
from  Laconia  because  they  aspired  to  the  royal  dignity.  The 
distance  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  llylleans  and  tho 
Dymanes  is  marked  by  the  tradition  reported  by  Isocrates :  that 
the  Spartan  Dorians  amounted  to  no  more  than  2000  (1000 
families  for  each  tribe).  Like  the  others,  however,  it  had  its 
fferusia,  which  deliberated  apart  on  its  particular  interests. 

The  weakness  of  the  invaders  rendered  it  necessary,  very  soon 
after  their  settlement  at  Sparta,  to  confer  a  limited  franchise  on  a 
commonalty  composed  of  the  natives,  who  were  gathered  round 
them  in  the  four  boroughs,  or  suburbs,  Pitana,  Mesoa,  Cynosura, 
and  Limna,  to  which  Lachmann  conceives  the  name  of  Lacedscmon 
was  properly  applied.  The  name  of  Spartans  belonged  originally 
and  properly  to  the  Dorians  of  the  Old  Town  (the  ofioioi) ;  but 
they  were  included  in  the  appellation  of  Lacedaemonians,  which 
was  the  official  description  of  the  whole  people.  With  the  aid  of  this 
commonalty  the  Spartans  reduced  the  rest  of  the  helots  to  servitude, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  property  in  the  land  which  they  tilled,  and 
established  their  own  dominion  in  the  rest  of  Laconia.  But  the 
newly  enfranchised  commoners  (ytodafiutdm)  were  not  all  immedi- 
ately provided  with  landed  property,  and  therefore  could  not  for  a 
long  time  exercise  their  political  rights,  which  required  that 
their  subsistence  should  be  independent  of  all  industrious  occu- 
pations. Their  wants  were  supplied  by  the  conquest  of  Messenia, 
and  were  the  real  motive  of  tlie  Messenian  wars.  But  in  tho 
mean  while  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of  the  Spartan 
tribes,  and  thus  contributed  to  aggravate  the  disorders  of  that 
period  of  discord  and  anarchy  which  was  at  length  terminated  by 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  The  object  of  his  institutions  was 
to  unite  the  two  orders  —  the  Lacedaimonian  commonalty  and 
the  Spartan  Peers — more  closely  together,  and  to  abolish  the 
distinctions  by  which  the  peers  of  the  tliree  tribes  were  separated 
from  one  another.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  one  common  senate 
out  of  the  three  bodies  which  had  before  deliberated  apart —  though 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Ilermippus  in  Plutarch  (Lye.  5.)  that  Ly- 
curgus communicated  his  plans  to  twenty  persons,  leads  Lachmann 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  senates  of  the  two  elder  tribes  had  previ- 
ously been  assembled  together  for  public  consultations — and  made 
the  kings,  who  had  before  presided  each  over  the  senate  of  his  own 
tribe,  members  of  the  common  one.  The  origin  of  the  ephoralty, 
which  was  peculiar  to  Sparta  and  her  colonies,  belongs  to  the  period 
before  Lycurgus.  Tlie  name  ephor  is  connected,  not  with  the  verb 
vpau)^  but  with  i<l>opi€Ly  which  is  explained  in  Bekker*s  Anccd.  (p.  204.) 
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AprESDiz    as  equivalent  to  dyopa,^  (tvvo^oq  ^  vpoQ  roig  opoic  yit'Ofiivri  r^v  A^rv- 
^*  ytiT6vf»>Vy  ov  01  Sfxopoi  ofiov  truytdyrec  vepl  tQv  koivAv  i^ovXtvorro^  afl  in 

'  Rome  the  forum  lay  between  the  two  most  ancient  settlements  on 

the  Palatine  and  the  Capitol.  In  Sparta  there  were  five  such 
k^opiaiy  which  were  the  places  wherecivil  justice  was  administered. 
This  was  one  of  the  royal  functions ;  but  w^hen  the  kings  cea»il 
to  be  considered  merely  as  chiefs  each  of  a  tribe,  and  belon<r^ 
equally  to  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  people,  they  appointed  five 
magistrates — hence  called  ephors — as  their  substitutes  in  this 
part  of  their  office,  only  perhaps  reserving  the  more  important 
causes  and  appeals  in  all  causes  for  their  own  cognizance.  Ly- 
curgus  united  the  ephors  in  one  college,  transferred  the  right  of 
appointment  to  the  people,  and  made  all  the  electors  eligible,  while 
the  senate  remained  open  only  to  the  Peers.  Lachmann  totally  rejects 
the  story  of  the  partition  of  land  made  by  Lycurgus,  which  he 
thinks  may  not  improbably  have  arisen  out  of  the  endeavour  of 
Agis  and  Clcomenes  to  represent  their  revolutionary  changes  as  a 
restoration  of  the  Lycurgean  institutions. 

The  conquest  of  Messenia,  as  it  afforded  the  means  of  assigning 
a  piece  of  land  for  every  freeman,  raised  the  number  of  the  active 
citizens  (the  3a/iu»^cic)  who  shared  the  Spartan  education,  and  had 
a  place  at  the  public  tables,  to  9000  families.  So  that  the  com- 
moners, who  were  equally  distributed  among  the  three  tribes, 
forming  twenty  houses  out  of  the  thirty  in  each  ohe^  doubled  the 
number  of  the  nobles.  To  guard  against  the  effects  of  this  pre- 
ponderance in  the  numbers  of  the  inferior  order,  the  nobles  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  so  limited  the  powers  of  the  popular 
assembly  as  to  reduce  its  deliberative  capacity  to  a  mere  shadow. 
It  was  only  permitted  to  listen  and  assent  to  the  proposals  of  the 
senate,  which  was  not  even  bound  to  obtain  this  sanction  for  its 
decrees.  These  proceedings  having  thus  sunk  into  an  empty  form, 
must  be  supposed  soon  to  have  fallen  into  disuse;  and  the  election  of 
magistrates  became  the  only  kind  of  business  for  which  the  assem- 
bly met.  That  the  nobles  were  able  to  carry  such  a  measure,  and 
as  it  seems  without  a  struggle,  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  their 
own  hereditary  ascendency,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  victorious 
and  popular  king  Polydorus,  to  whom  so  many  citizens  were 
indebted  for  the  estates  which  enabled  them  to  exercise  their 
dormant  franchise,  and  partly  to  the  compensation  which  the 
lower  order  received  in  the  growing  power  of  the  ephors,  who 
began  to  be  considered  as  its  representatives.  From  these  pre- 
mises our  author  deduces  a  new  and  important  proposition :  that 
the  tKKkritria  of  Sparta  mentioned  by  Thucydides  and  other  histo- 
nans,  is  not  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but  only  that  of  the 
magistrates,  the  senate,  the  ephors,  and  others  who,  he  supposes, 
may  have  amounted  in  all  to  about  seventy  persons;  for  (with 
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Tittmanii)  ho  interprets  Xenoplion's  wc  ntrtrapaicoyTa  (Hell.  in.  3.     Appendix 
5.\  not  ns  the  whole  sum,  but  as  the  remaining  part,  and  considers  ^• 

this  enumeration  as  the  description  of  an  iKicXritria,  which  was  the  " 
same  body  as  the  iicKXriToiy  tlie  rrX?/  uf}')^oyTeg,  or  ap\ai,  who  are 
sometimes  named  in  its  stead.  The  /lucpa  iicicXriaia  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Hell.  iii.  3.  8.),  was  composed  of  the  senate  and  ephors 
only.  As  the  power  of  tlie  ephors  depended  upon  this  aristocra- 
tical  assembly,  it  was  constantly  exercised  in  support  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  interests,  even  when  a  majority  of  the  college  was  taken 
from  the  lower  order.  Thus  the  ephoralty,  notwithstanding  its 
democratical  origin,  became  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  aristocratical 
institutions. 


This  short  abstract  is  of  course  not  designed  to  put  the  reader 
in  complete  possession  of  the  author's  views,  much  less  to  give  any 
notion  of  his  proofs  and  illustrations,  which  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  work  itself.  The  reader  however  may  expect  to  be  informed 
how  far  this  new  view  of  the  subject  has  modified  that  which  has 
been  taken  in  this  history.  And  the  following  observations  are 
chiefly  intended  to  gratify  this  curiosity : 

Lachmann's  account  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  though  in 
itself  not  improbable  nor  inconsistent  with  historical  analogy, 
especially  with  that  of  Roman  history,  which  apparently  suggested 
it,  as  is  most  distinctly  shown  by  Schoemann,  De  Ecclesiis  Lacc" 
dcemoniorum,  pp.  10,  11.,  seems  to  assume  too  many  propositions 
which  rest  on  very  slight  or  ambiguous  evidence,  and  to  reject  too 
much  of  tlie  opinion  commonly  received  among  the  ancients  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Spartan  lawgiver.  The 
traces  to  which  he  refers,  of  those  conflicts  which  he  supposes  to 
have  taken  place  among  the  three  tribes,  are  too  faint  to  satisfy  us 
of  their  existence ;  and  the  testimony  of  Isocrates,  as  to  the  number 
of  the  Dorian  invaders,  is  the  less  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  omits  the 
third  tribe.  Yet  this  is  the  main  foundation  of  the  hypothesis 
about  the  rise  of  the  Lacedemonian  commonalty,  which  would  be 
unnecessary,  if  the  force  of  the  original  settlers  is  raised  but  a 
little  higher.  Whatever  were  the  means  which  enabled  them  to 
overpower  the  Achasans  on  their  first  arrival,  might  have  sufiiced 
for  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  whole  country,  without  any 
communication  of  the  franchise.  Tlie  mode  of  this  communication 
also  raises  some  difliculties  for  which  we  find  no  explanation 
provided.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  same  principle  which  led 
the  Dorians  to  form,  first  their  Macedonian  allies,  and  then  the 
adventurers  who  joined  them  in  their  expedition  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus,   into   a   distinct   ti'ibe,     should   have   prevented   them 
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Appendix    from  admitting  the  Lacedsemonians  into  any  of  the  three.     Bat  it 
^*         is  especially  improbable  that  these  new  citizens  should   have  been 
"V— '  equally  distributed  among  tribes  so  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
differing  so  widely  in  rank.     And  again,  if  with  respect  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  commonalty  the  three  tribes  were  considered  as  all 
on  one  level,  then  we  should  not  have  expected  that  the  unendowed, 
and  therefore  imperfectly  enfranchised  citizens,  who  could  have 
had  no  prospect  of  such  a  provision  as  after  the  conquest  of  Mes- 
senia  enabled  them  to  exercise  their  privileges,  should  have  been 
immediately  incorporated  with  the  noble  tribes  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rest.     The  Peers,  according  to  LachmanD's  view, 
were  not  an  oligarchical,  but  an  aristocratical  body.     The  account 
which  has  been  given  in  this  volume  of  Cinadon's  plot,  rests  upon 
the  other  hypothesis.     Lachmann  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  no 
real  change  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the  Spartans  to  the 
lower  orders,  with  whom  they  were  the  object  of  such  violent 
hatred,   but  only  that  there  was  at  Sparta  a  secret,  democratical, 
revolutionary  party,  which  the  sight  of  Athenian  liberty  had  made 
discontented  with  its   inferior  position.      This   is  a   conjecture, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Sparta  and  Athens  had 
been  standing  toward  each  other,  appears  less  probable  than  the 
explanation    proposed    in    this   volume.     The    intercourse   with 
Athens,  such  as  it  was,  to  which  Lachmann  attributes  these  great 
effects,  was  confined  to  Spartans  of  the  highest  rank.     On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  think  the  passages  which  he  cites  from  Iso- 
crates  and  Plato,  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the  tradition  that 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  connected  with  some  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  landed  property.  As  to  that  of  Isocrates  (Panath. 
p.  287.  and  Leg.  in.  p.  684.),  little  is  gained  forLachmann's  argument, 
if  this  be  denied.     For  the  eulogist  of  Sparta  in  the  Panathenaicus 
not  only  asserts  that  no  one  could  produce  an  instance  of  a  y^c 
aya^afffiOQ  at  Sparta,  but  claims  for  it  an  exemption  from  the  civil 
discord  (orao-tc)  which  had  afflicted  all  other  Greek  cities :  and 
this  assertion,  if  referred  to  the  period  before  Lycurgus,  so  directly 
contradicts  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  which  Lachmann 
himself  adopts,  that  it  would  deprive  the  others  of  all  title  to  credit. 
I  must  reserve  the  consideration  of  Mr.   Grote's  far  weightier 
argument  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  for  a  future  opportunity. 
Still  less  am  I  satisfied  with  Lachmann's  view  of  the  Spartan 
cNTftrXiyo'/a.     He  observes  that  the  name  given  to  the  assembly  of 
the  people  in  the  rhetra  of  Lycurgus  is  AircXXa,  that  Herodotus 
calls  it  &\ia,  which  was  the  ordinary  Dorian  term,  and  that  at 
Syracuse  a  select  meeting  of  the  principal  men  was  called  iaKXrfrvQ 
(cflrjcXijrvCj   ft    Tuy    tfox^v  trvvadpotaig,    kv  ^vpaKovtraig.      Hesych.). 
But  this  does  not  seem  quite  sufficient  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  term  tKKXritria  should  have  been  applied  at  Sparta  to  the  assem- 
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bly  of  the  magistrates,  still  less  that  it  should  have  been  used  in    Apprndix 
this  sense  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  without  any  qualification  V. 

to  apprise  their  readers  of  the  wide  difference  between  it  and  the 
iicK^riffia  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Lachmann  produces  a 
number  of  instances  from  these  historians,  in  which  the  Spartan 
€i:K\ri<ria  is  represented  as  deliberating  and  discussing  various 
questions  of  state  policy :  a  privilege  expressly  taken  away  from 
it  by  the  rhetra  of  Polydorus.  lie  however  seems  to  admit  that 
all  these  descriptions  may  be  referred  to  the  rc'Xiy  apxcvrti,  who 
according  to  the  common  notion  were  in  fact  the  only  speakers  in 
every  assembly  ;  but  he  conceives  that  this  supposition  is  in  itself 
too  improbable  to  be  admitted.  He  thinks  that  the  commonalty 
could  not  have  been  so  often  present  at  such  consultations,  with- 
out gradually  enlarging  its  pretensions ;  and  that  such  a  state 
of  things  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  rise  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  ephors.  Even  the  Athenian  council,  ho 
observes,  did  not  deliberate  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 

Beginning  with  this  last  remark,  I  would  observe  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  council  were  public ; 
and,  if  Lachmann*s  conjecture  be  right,  that  the  Spartans  pointed 
out  by  Cinadon  in  the  market-place  constituted  an  c^ricXiy^m,  the 
case  would  seem  to  have  been  the  same  at  Sparta ;  for  there  were 
4000  persons  of  inferior  rank  present  there  at  the  same  time. 
One  strong  objection  to  his  hypothesis  arises  out  of  the  very 
passages  of  Aristotle  which  he  cites  to  prove  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  the  powers  of  the  Spartan  assembly  were  confined. 
Aristotle  mentions  as  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  constitutions 
of  Crete  and  of  Sparta  resembled  each  other,  that  in  Crete  all  the 
citizens  were  admitted  to  the  assembly,  but  it  had  no  power  except 
that  of  ratifying  the  previous  resolutions  of  the  senate  and  the 
cosmi.  ('E»:»:Xijo'£ac  fieTe^ovai  Trayrcc'  Kvpia  h*  ovoei'OQ  ktrnvy  h\X  Tj 
trvviTTiy^fii^iaai  rd  Sc'favra  toIq  yipovai  Koi  toIq  KotTfioiQ.  Pol.  II.  7.  4.) 
It  seems  clear  from  this  that  Aristotle  knew  of  no  iKKXriiria,  either 
in  Crete  or  at  Sparta,  except  an  assembly  of  all  the  citizens ;  and, 
if  it  could  be  doubted  whether  he  considered  the  Spartan  UKXritria 
as  similar  to  the  Cretan,  this  doubt  would  be  removed  by  the 
comparison  which  he  draws  in  the  next  chapter  between  them  both 
and  that  of  Carthage,  which  differed  from  them  in  the  larger 
powers  exercised  by  the  people.  It  seems  impossible  that  Aristotle 
could  have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  if  he  had  known  that 
ik'KXTjtria  at  Sparta  signified  a  privy  council  of  about  seventy 
persons.  —  Again,  Lachmann  considers  the  term  Kpivety  which 
Thucydides  uses  (I.  87.)  in  speaking  of  the  Spartan  iKkXfiaia 
(KfurovfTi  yap  (iop,  Kui  ov  v^r/^y),  as  inapplicable  to  the  ^wpular 
assembly ;  but  he  overlooks  what  appears  to  me  a  much  more 
forcible  objection,  arising  from  this  passage,  to  his  own  opinion  :  the 
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AprrNDix    extreme  improbability  that  the  council  of  magistrates  should  hare 
^  •         expressed  their  determinations  in  this  noisy  way,  rather  than  by  a 

^       *       '  silent  vote.    [So  I  find  Schoemann  1.  c.  p.  17.  observing  of  the  mode 
of  suffrage   by  acclamation  :  qtuB  ratioy  in  muUitudinis  ccUu  nou 
mira^  in  magistratuum  hand  sane  admodum  numeroso  consensu 
parum  credibilis  videtur."]  —  The   language  of  Xenophon  in  tbe 
passage  where  he  mentions  the  /iiicpa  UicXriala^  instead  of  implying, 
as  Lachmann  thinks,  that  it  consisted  of  the  ephors  and  the  senate, 
seems  to  prove  that  it  included  a  greater  number  of  persons,  and 
therefore,  most  probably,  at  least  all  those  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  been  members  of  the  regular  €KK\fi<rla,     The  ephors,  he  says, 
were  alarmed;  ical  ov^e  rrlv  fiiKpav  KaXovpii'rfv  tKKXrifftay  £vXXc{a>T€Ci 
aXXa  ^vXXeySfievoi  tUv  yepotn-utv  6X\og  AXXoOtyy  e^ovXevtrayro.  HelL 
ni.  3.  8.     I  hardly  see  how  this  can  mean  any  thing  else,  than  that, 
although  the  senate  was  privately  assembled  by  the  ephors,  the 
fiiKpa  EKicXrifria  was  not  convened.     It  was  therefore  a  larger  body 
That   the  Spartan  assembly,  such  as  I  suppose  the  UicXtiffia  to 
have  been,  should  have  remained  down  to  the  latest  times  as  com* 
pletely  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates  as  in  the  heroic  age,  ia 
certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  but  in  itself  by  no  means  incredible ; 
and  the  power  of  the  ephors,  instead  of  being  iuconsistent  with  it, 
seems  to  afford  the  most  natural  explanation  of  it,  both  according 
to  Lachmann*s  view  of  the  origin   and  character  of  their  office, 
and  according  to  that  which  was  proposed  in  the  first  volume. 
Between  these  views  indeed,  it  will   be  seen,   there  is  very  little 
difference  :  both  are  opposed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  to  those 
of  Mueller  and  Wachsmuth.     Mueller's  notion  that  the  ephoralty 
was  the  movable  element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  Spartan 
constitution  (Dorians  in.  7.  I.  7.)  seems  to  contradict  the  whole 
course  of  its  history,  in  which  it  appears  steadily  opposed  to  ail 
revolutionary  attempts,   and  the  main  stay  of  the  oligarchical  or 
aristocratical    government     On    the   other  hand,  Wachsmuth's 
inference  from  this  fact,  that  the  ephors  were  chosen  from  the 
privileged  class,  seems  to  me  totally  inconsistent  with  the  language 
of  Aristotle,  Pol.  ii.  6. 1 4.     Wachsmuth  takes  the  cijfiog  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  in  that  passage  for  the  Peers.     But  I  do  not  see  how 
Aristotle  could  have  said  of  this  privileged  class  :  litrvxa^n  yap  o 
ZflfiOQ  dia  TO   fieriy^eiy   rrjc   fieyi(TTrig   ap\iig.     The  senate,   though 
filled  from  the  worthiest,  belonged  to  this  ^fffxoc  no  less  than  the 
ephoralty ;  and  iV<tvx"^€i  does  not  exclude  secret  feelings  of  dis- 
content, but  only  the  outward  manifestation  of  them  ;  so  that  this 
statement  would  not  be  at  variance  with  the  history  of  Cinadon's 
plot,   though  the  ^fjfjioQ  included   the    vKo^iioytQ,     The   word   is 
used  in  the   same  sense  as  by  Thucydides  i.  143.,  where  Pericles 
says  of  the  discontented  allies  of  Athens :  ov  yap  i)tTv\atrov<n  /i^ 
iKaySiv  fifjuiy  oyrtavlw  avTovi  orparevecv'and  in  PuusauiasiIL  10. 1.  the 
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Corinthians  rorc  fxiv  t^  * A^yrimXaov  ^eifiari  ritrvyai^ov.     So  the  equi-     Appendix 
valent  phrases  i)(Tv\iav  ayccv,  iifrvxiav  €\uv»  In  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  22.  V. 

Ecdicus,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  democratical 
llhodians,  fjavxiay  ^yiy  iv  rp  Kvil^.  In  Ljsias  Eratosth.  p.  127. 
tlie  patriots  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  overawed  by  Lysander,  oi 
fi£y  avTOv  nivovTiQ  i)(rv\iay  clj^ov. 

As  in  the  Appendix  11.  to  Vol.  L  I  ventured  to  offer  some 
conjectures  on  the  organisation  of  the  Spartan  army,  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  mentioning  Lachmann*8  opinion  on  this  subject. 
He  sets  out  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  i.  65.  (mentioned 
Vol.  1.  p.  523.)  and  infers  from  it  with  Mueller,  that  the  army  was 
organised  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  tribes ;  but  he  observes, 
that  the  syssitia,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  cannot  have  been 
the  greater — which  were  no  way  connected  with  the  lochi  or  the 
pentecostyes — but  the  smaller,  of  fifteen  men  each,  which  must 
therefore,  he  thinks,  have  been  originally,  as  well  as  the  triacadcs, 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  In  the  same  way  he  conceives  the  six 
moras  to  have  corresponded  to  the  three  tribes,  according  to  that 
bi partition  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  finds  other  examples  in 
the  Dorian  and  the  Attic  tetrapolis,  and  in  the  Asiatic  hexapolis. 
The  six  Spartan  moras  he  supposes  to  have  formed  the  cadres  of 
the  army,  in  which  the  contingents  of  the  provincial  towns  were 
incorporated ;  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  only  when 
they  were  thus  filled  up,  that  they  bore  the  name  of  mora.  When, 
as  at  Mantinca,  the  army  was  composed  of  citizens  only,  the 
Spartan  mora,  being  considered  only  as  a  part  of  the  corps,  properly 
so  called,  was  termed  a  lochus ;  and  when  the  whole  Spiirtan  force 
was  brought  into  the  field,  four  of  the  ordiary  lochi  were  thrown 
into  one.  But  when  only  a  part  of  it  was  called  out,  the  smaller 
lochi  were  retained  as  subdiviisions  of  the  mora;  and  hence  he 
>\ould  account  fur  the  various  statements  as  to  the  strength 
<  f  the  mora,  which  fluctuate  between  three  and  nine  hundred 
nun,  [In  a  later  work  {Geschichte  Griechenlands  von  dem  Ends 
dfs  Peloponnesischen  Krieges  his  zu  dem  Regierungsaniritte 
Alexanders  des  Grossen),  Lachmann  has  endeavoured  to  repel 
th(^  objections  of  C.  F.  Hermann  and  Schoemann  to  his  theory. 
(Ueilage  5.  p.  452.  ad  fin.)  Those  which  I  had  proposed  appear 
to  him,  so  far  as  his  arguments  are  not  equally  applicable  to  them, 
to  have  been  stated  too  briefly  to  admit  of  refutation.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  if  I  should  try  to  expand  them,  I  might  not  render 
them  the  more  perspicuous.] 
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APPENDIX  VL 

ON    THE     CONSTITUTION    OF    ATHENS    UNDER     THE 

THIRTr. 

AFnMDix    Lachmann  has  endeavoured,  in  the  work  above  noticed,  to  deter- 
*        mine  the  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Laconia,  and  con- 
'  ceivcs   that  it   is  illustrated  by  the   measures   which  Lysander 

adopted  in  the  cities  subjected  to  the  Spartan  dominion  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war.      As  Laconia,   according  to  Ephorus,   was 
divided  into  six  provinces  (five  beside  that  which  included  Sparta 
itself),  he  thinks  that  the  division  of  Messenia  into  five  provinces 
was  also  made  by  the  Spartans  after  the  conquest.     There  were 
thus  ten  provinces,  beside  the  tract  occupied  by  the  sovereign 
people.     Now   the   Scholiast  of  Pindar  OL  vi.  154,  says   (in  a 
passage  which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  mutilated, 
or  otherwise  corrupted)  that  there  were  twenty  harmosts  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.     This  would  give  two  for  each  of  the  provinces, 
corresponding   to  the   Spartan  kings.     But  again  we  read  of  a 
hundred  provincial  towns,  which,  as  one  of  those  named  among 
them  (JEthea)  was  in  Messenia,  must  have  answered  to  the  ten 
provinces ;  so  that  the  district  subject  to  each  harmost  included 
five  towns.    If,  as  Lachmann  thinks  clear,  Messenia  was  compre- 
hended in  the  30,000  parcels  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Lye  8.), 
there   would   be  300   to   each  town,  and  this  may  therefore   be 
considered  as  the  number  of  the  families  which  possessed  landed 
property  in  each  township,  and  formed  a  provincial  nobility.    From 
them  were  elected  the  Councils  of  Ten,  which,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  Lysander  s   institutions,  Lachmann  supposes  to  have 
governed  the  towns  under  the  harmosts.     But  the  decarchy  was 
only  introduced  in  the  towns  which  had  been  subject  to  another 
state,  as  the  provincial  towns  to  Sparta.     The  constitution  of  an 
imperial  city,  like  Athens,  was  regulated  on  the  model  of  Sparta 
itself,  as  nearly  as  the  difierence  of  circumstances  would  permit. 
Hence  a  Council  of  Thirty  was  established  there  in  imitation  of 
the  Spartan  senate,  while  Piraeus,  as  a  distinct  provincial  town, 
was  ruled  by  a  decarchy.   Even  for  the  Three  Thousand,  Lachmann 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  Spartan  institutions.     It  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  according  to  him  the  number  of  the  families  contained  in  the 
three  tribes  before  the  admission  of  the  commonalty. 

Ingenious  as  these  combinations  are,  I  doubt  whether  with  regard 
to  Athens  they  do  not  place  the  state  of  the  case  in  a  false  point 
of  view.    That  in  the  Athenian  oligarchical  party  there  was  a 
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predilection,  or  at  least  an  affectation  of  respect,  for  the  Spartan  Appendix 
institutions,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ^^• 
name  of  ephors,  which  was  assumed  by  Critias  and  his  four 
colleagues  before  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Among  the  remaining 
fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Critias  is  part  of  an  elegy  in  which 
he  celebrates  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan  convivial  usages  over 
those  of  the  other  Greeks.  He  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  institutions  of  the  Greek  states,  many  of  which  he  had  described 
in  a  poetical  work,  which,  it  seems,  bore  the  same  title  as  Aristotle's 
on  the  same  subject.  It  would  therefore  be  possible  that  he  might 
be  better  acquainted  than  even  Lysander  himself  with  the  Spartan 
constitutional  antiquities ;  for  among  them  must  be  numbered  the 
original  complement  of  the  three  Spartan  tribes.  But  the  question 
is,  how  far  it  was  the  design,  either  of  Lysander,  or  of  the  Athenian 
oligarchs,  to  assimilate  the  new  constitution  of  Athens  to  that  of 
Sparta.  That  it  was  the  number  of  the  Spartan  senate  that 
suggested  the  Council  of  Thirty,  is  indeed  highly  probable,  if  not 
absolutely  certain ;  but  this  fact  seems  to  be  of  very  little  impor- 
tance, unless  it  was  part  of  a  plan  such  as  Lachmann  attributes  to 
Lysander  and  his  partisans,  of  ordering  every  thing  strictly  upon 
the  Spartan  modeU  But  of  this  assertion  we  find  no  proof;  and 
something  very  different  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  language  of 
Xenophon  where  he  speaks  of  the  institution  of  the  Thirty.  He 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  it  was  avowedly  only  a  temporary 
measure,  preliminary  to  a  new  constitution,  which  was  to  be 
framed  by  Critias  and  his  colleagues,  not  however  upon  the  Spartan 
but  upon  the  ancient  Attic  model ;  and  indeed  it  would  appear  as 
if  Lachmann  had  entirely  overlooked  that,  beside  the  Thirty,  a 
larger  council  and  other  magistrates  were  actually  appointed,  for 
whom  there  was  no  pattern  to  be  found  at  Sparta.  Such  pro- 
fessions especially  became  Critias,  who  descended  in  a  collateral 
line  from  Solon.  But  as  Lysander  probably  aimed  at  nothing 
beyond  the  establishment  of  a  very  narrow  oligarchy,  so  Critias 
perhaps  never  intended  to  make  any  further  changes,  as  long  as 
the  councils  and  the  other  magistrates  were  subservient  to  his 
will.  As  to  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  fix  upon  the  number 
3000,  for  that  of  the  citizens  who  were  to  enjoy  the  new  franchise, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  resort  to  Lachmann's  hypothesis  for 
an  explanation.  That  number  was  naturally  suggested  by  its 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  supreme  council,  when  tlie  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  forms  of  the  preceding  oligarchy  should  in 
this  respect  be  retained  or  altered.  But  it  seems  clear  from 
Xenophon's  account  that  the  institution  of  the  Three  Thousand 
was  merely  an  after-thought,  which  had  not  entered  into  the 
original  plan,  either  of  Critias,  or  of  Lysander,  and  would  never 
have  been  conce'.ved  but  for  the  opposition  of  Thcramenes,  and 
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AmcNDix  the  danger  which  threatened  the  tjrants  both  from  within  and 
^^-        without. 

Sievers,  in  his  excellent  little  work  on  Xenophon's  Hellenics^ 
which  has  thrown  more  light  than  any  other  I  have  met  with  on 
the  period  included  in  the  first  two  books,  expresses  an  opinion 
which  I  think  much  too  favourable  of  the  cliaracter  and  motiTes 
of  Critias.  This  however  is  a  point  with  which  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do.  But  the  language  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
designs  of  Critias  seems  to  me  hardly  consistent  with  itself.  He 
says,  (p.  50.),  Critias,  juvenili  quodam  et  generoso  ardore  flagrans, 
antiqttum  tempus^  ut  ita  dicam,  reducere  conatus  est.  Sed  hoc  in 
consilio  exsequendo  —  id  hand  facile  quisquam  negaret — nihil 
pensi  nihil  sancti  habuit,  dummodo  ad  id  quod  vellet  perveniret 
Then  follows  an  attempt  to  excuse  him,  and  to  distinguish  the 
atrocities  of  his  government  from  those  of  the  French*  Reign 
of  Terror ;  and  then  he  proceeds — Critias  autem,  solum  patriae 
remedium  paucorum  vel  unius  dominationem  esse  ratus,  qunm 
tyrannidem  Athenis  constituere  studeret,  non  videbat  suam  de 
optima  republica  doctrinam  neque  tempori  neque  loco  eon  venire. 
The  first  professions  of  Critias  and  his  party  are  indeed  weU 
described  by  the  antiquum  tempus  reducere;  his  real  designs, 
by  the  tyrannidem  constituere ;  but  I  do  not  perceive  any  other 
connection  between  the  tyrannis  and  the  antiquum  tempus, 

I  ought  perhaps  to  have  noticed  a  conjecture  of  Sievers  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  the  Council  under  the  Thirty,  of  which 
he  says  (p.  47.) — Puto  senatum  ilium  non  ut  antea  ex  quingentis 
constitisse,  sed  multo  minorem  efusfuisse  numerum.  He  does  not 
however  pretend  to  determine  what  the  number  was.  If  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  Three  Hundred,  this  would  correspond 
to  the  Thirty  and  the  Three  Thousand,  and  would  agree  with 
a  conjecture  which  I  threw  out,  Vol.  II.  p.  47.,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Council  before  Solon 
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ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  SOCRATES. 

Until  of  late  years  the  prevailing,  almost  universal  opinion  among 
men  of  letters  had  been,  that  if  any  ethical  question  could  arise  on 
the  Trial  of  Socrates,  it  was  only  whether  his  judges  were  more 
justly  chargeable  with  flagrant  injuBticey  or  with  gross  credulity. 
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It  was  a  great  step  beyond  the  circle  of  traditional  declamation,  ArpFsmx 
when  it  was  shown  that  we  might  retain  all  the  reverence  which  ^^'• 
Lad  been  so  long  inspired  by  the  name  of  Socrates,  and  yet  miglit  ^~" 
acquit  his  countrymen  who  condemned  him,  of  atrocious  guilt, 
without  thinking  very  meanly  of  tlieir  understandings.  Even  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  his  disciples  and 
admirers,  causes  were  assign«»d  wliich  might  prevent  the  great  mass 
of  his  contemporaries  from  forming  so  correct  an  estimate  of  his 
character,  as  we  can  do  at  this  day.  But  this  observation  had 
not  long  been  made  public,  before  it  suggested  another  view  of  tlie 
subject,  less  favourable  to  the  reputatiim  of  Socrates,  though  still 
not  inconsistent  with  a  high  resi)ect  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  heart.  It  was  contended  that,  notwithstanding  his  virtues, 
abilities,  and  good  intentions,  he  was  probably  a  dangerous  and 
mischievous  person,  who,  by  his  injudicious  endeavours  to  uphold 
religion  and  morality,  really  contributed  to  undermine  them ;  so 
that  the  better  the  Athenians  are  supposed  to  have  understood  the 
tendency  of  his  habits  and  pursuits,  the  more  tluey  must  have  been 
disposed  to  concur  with  his  prosecutors. 

At  this  point  the  inquiry  appears  to  have  stopt  among  ourselves, 
and  this  last  view  of  the  subject  has  been  adopted  as  perfectly 
satisfactory,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Schlosser  (I.  2.  p.  144.). 
But  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  gain  an  extensive  or  permanent 
ascendency  in  Germany ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  there  very 
widely  superseded  by  one,  perhaps  more  attractive  in  itself,  and 
recommended  by  a  more  celebrated  name.  From  the  summit  of 
his  philosophy  Hegel  had  looked  down  with  serene  impartiality  on 
this  question,  and  had  resolved  to  sot  it  at  rest  by  a  decision  equally 
honourable  to  the  Athenians  and  to  Socrates.  Socrates  was  rightly 
accused,  and  justly  condemned  ;  and  yet  he  was  not  only  an  innocent 
and  admirably  virtuous  man,  but  an  eminent  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. This  it  is  that  renders  his  fate  truly  tragical.  It  was  not 
merely  a  mournful  occurrence  —  a  good  man  perishing  by  the  death 
of  a  criminal — it  was  the  result  of  a  necessary  collision  between 
two  antagonist  principles,  each  of  which  had  an  equal  right  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  other.  Hegel's  discussion  on  this 
subject,  which  is  contained  in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Philosophy^  in  the  posthumous  edition  of  his  Works  (VoL  xrv.  p. 
42 — 122),  has  been  much  admired,  even  out  of  his  own  school : 
as  by  Droysen  (Aristoph.  in.  p.  7.  note),  who  speaks  of  it  as  if  it 
left  little  more  to  be  said.  Of  the  ability  shown  by  the  author  no 
specimen,  of  course,  is  meant  to  be  given  in  these  pages ;  but  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to.  the  English  reader,  to  see  by  what 
considerations  this  renowned  master  of  logic  and  metaphysics  has 
been  led  to  the  paradoxical  result  just  stated,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  far  it  is  confirmed  by  historical  evidence. 


^ 
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Arrr.snix  As  Hegers  main  business  with  Socrates  in  those  Lectures,  was  to 
VII'  assign  the  place  which  properly  belonged  to  him  in  the  history  of 
— »  Greek  philosophy,  he  has  first  to  determine  the  relation  in  which 

he  stood  to  the  Sophists ;  and  this  is  the  point  on  wliich  all  his 
conclusions  principally  depend.  To  illustrate  and  establish  this 
fundamental  position  is  the  chief  object  with  which,  after  an  able 
portraiture  of  the  personal  character  of  the  man,  he  proceeds  to 
exhibit  the  leading  features  of  his  philosophical  method ;  and  the 
concluding  observations  on  the  Trial  of  Socrates  are  likewuie 
brought  into  connection  with  the  same  starting-point.  Our  present 
inquiry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Trial,  and 
is  designed  to  discover  how  far  his  philosophical  character  was, 
either  in  reason  or  in  fact,  connected  with  his  condemnation. 

Hegel,  while  he  admits  that  Socrates  was  constantly  at  war  with 
the  Sophists,  maintains  that  he  and  they  stood  on  a  common  ground, 
and  were  in  fact  alike  opposed  to  the  ancient  principle  of  simple 
faith,  of  instinctive,  unreflecting,  unreasoning  obedience  and  con- 
formity to  law,  custom,  and  tradition,  which  had  always  been 
regarded  as  the  only  firm  basis  of  social  order  in  every  Greek 
state.  This  was  the  great  contrast  which  marked  this  period  as 
a  momentous  stage  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind ;  in 
comparison  with  this,  the  diflerence  between  Socrates  and  the 
Sophists  was  immaterial.  They  had  taught,  with  Protagoras,  that 
the  human  mind  was  the  measure  of  all  truth ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  interpretation  which,  as  a  class,  they  put  upon  the  doctrine, 
the  judgement  of  each  individual,  however  modified  by  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  peculiarities,  which  might  perhaps  deprive  it 
of  all  claims  to  the  assent  or  respect  of  others,  was  still  for  that 
individual  the  rightful  supreme  arbiter  of  every  question,  religious, 
moral,  and  political,  that  could  be  brought  under  its  cognizance. 
Now  this,  as  Hegel  asserts,  was  just  the  principle  of  Socrates,  only 
with  one  qualification,  which  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  this : 
Socrates,  instead  of  admitting  such  a  right  of  private  judgement,  or, 
in  other  words,  setting  up  a  rule  of  action  which  varied  with  every 
man's  passions  and  prejudices,  and  therefore  was  liable  to  continaid 
changes  even  in  the  same  individual,  conceived  that  there  was  a 
law  of  conduct,  independent  of  the  agent's  personal  inclinations, 
which  any  man  might  discover,  in  a  measure  sufficient  in  most 
cases  for  his  practical  guidance,  and  which  all  men,  in  proportion 
as  their  intellectual  faculties  were  more  diligently  exercised,  and 
their  judgements  were  less  warped  by  their  particular  interests  and 
aflections,  would  be  more  ready  to  own  it  was  good  for  them  to 
obey.  Whether  any  such  law  exists,  or  is  discoverable  by  human 
reason,  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  whether  Hegel  is 
right  in  his  estimate  of  the  diflerence  between  Socrates  and  the 
Sophists,  supposing  it  to  be  such  as  has  been  just  described,  and  in 
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^hat  sense  it  may  be  said  that  he  stood  on  the  same  ground  with  Apprndix 
them.  Hegel  observes  that  the  opposition  of  Socrates  and  Plato  VII. 
to  the  Sophists  was  not  that  of  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  to  a 
new  school — not  in  the  spirit  in  which  Anaxagoras  and  Protagoras 
were  condemned,  in  the  interest  of  Greek  religion,  manners,  and 
ancient  usage.  On  the  contrary,  reflection  and  an  appeal  in  the 
last  resort  to  the  consciousness  (purified  and  enlightened,  in  the 
one  case,  blind  and  turbid  in  the  other,)  of  the  individual,  was 
conmion  to  them  and  the  Sophists.  The  principle  of  Socrates  is 
that  man  has  to  find  out  the  truths  of  practical  morality  by  liis 
own  thinking  powers.  But  the  language  of  simple  faith  and  con- 
formity to  established  usage  is  that  which  Sophocles  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Antigone :  (454)  "  The  eternal  laws  of  the  gods  are 
here^  and  no  one  knows  whence  they  came,^ 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  an  affinity  between 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists  to  this  extent :  that  he  and  they  alike 
addressed  themselves  to  the  reasoning  faculties  of  their  hearers, 
and  aimed  at  producing  a  certain  conviction  or  persuasion  in  their 
minds,  by  an  intellectual  process  ;  neither  he  nor  they  laid  claim 
to  the  authority  of  a  lawgiver  or  an  oracle,  and  required  implicit 
faith,  or  passive  submission  to  their  dogmas  or  precepts.  Socrates 
fought  the  Sophists  with  their  own  weapons,  not  with  those  which 
Anytus  wielded  against  him.  But  if  in  this  respect  it  may  be 
allowable  to  say  that  they  stood  on  a  common  ground,  totally 
distinct  from  that  of  law  and  prescription,  it  is  no  less  evident,  that 
in  another  sense  the  relation  in  which  Socrates  stood  to  antiquity, 
to  established  order,  to  law  and  tradition,  was  not  that  of  the 
Sophists,  but  diametrically  opposite  to  theirs.  To  institutions 
which  tended  to  put  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  selfish  appetites 
and  passions  of  the  citizens,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  with  a 
▼lew  to  the  public  good — to  such  institutions  Socrates  was  an  ally, 
the  Sophists  were  enemies,  in  fact,  if  not  avowedly.  If  therefore 
Socrates,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  without  any  urgent  occasion, 
had  stept  forward  to  add  the  strength  of  reason  to  tlie  authority  of 
the  laws,  however  he  might  have  been  open  to  censure  for  under- 
taking a  superfluous  task,  it  would  surely  be  an  abuse  of  language 
to  say  that  he  came  into  collision  with  that  authority,  and,  though 
with  a  laudable  aim,  provoked  the  tragical  destiny  by  which  he 
perished,  and  that  the  Athenians,  even  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  purposes,  were  justified  in  condemning  him  as  a 
representative  of  the  sophistical  principle.  But  the  [)aradox 
becomes  more  extravagant,  when  we  consider  that  Socrates  was 
morally  forced  into  the  position  which  he  wcupied,  and  that  the 
common  ground  on  which  he  stood  with  the  Sophists  was  no  other 
than  a  field  of  battle,  where  he  posted  himself  on  the  side  of  law 
and  justice,  to  repel  their  attacks.     If  the  Athenians,  with  a  know- 
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Appendix    le^lge  of  these  facts,   had   condemned   Socrates   on   the  ground 
^'^^'       assigned  by  Hegel,  it  would  certainly  have  been  no  easy  matter  to 
vindicate  them  from  the  charge  either  of  odious  ingratitude  or 
of  pitiable  folly. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Hegel's  notion  of  the  principle  of  simple 
faith,  and  unreflecting  obedience,  with  which  he  supposes  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates  to  have  come  into  collision,  appears  to 
me,  if  not  wholly  false,  at  least  so  vague  and  exaggerated,  as  to  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  this  or  any  other  question ;  and  if  Hegel 
could  have  been  induced  to  qualify  it  so  as  to  to  make  it  more 
consistent  with  the  truth,  he  would  probably  have  found  it  useless 
for  his  argument.  It  is  true  that  at  Athens — as  every  where 
else  in  the  world — in  the  time  of  Socrates — as  at  all  times — with 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  motives  not  derived  from  reflection,  and 
operating  instinctively,  reverence  and  fear  of  the  laws,  religious 
awe,  usage,  and  authority,  supplied  the  place  of  rational  moral 
principles  ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  when  those  motives 
lose  their  force,  the  most  logical  system  of  morality  will,  with  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  be  a  very  ineflectual  substitute  for  them. 
But  they  are  motives  endued  with  a  considerable  share  of  vitality 
and  tenacity,  and  they  are  in  little  danger  of  being  impaired  by  an 
attempt — whether  successful  or  unsuccessful — to  show  that  they 
are,  as  to  the  practical  result,  in  unconscious  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  of  a  sound  philosophy.  It  seems  certain  at  least  that 
at  Athens  the  principle  of  implicit  obedience  was  not  of  so  delicate 
a  texture.  If  it  subsisted  until  it  was  assailed  by  Socrates,  it  had 
stood  a  long  series  of  much  harder  trials.  It  was  not  Socrates,  nor 
the  Sophists,  who  flrst  opened  a  discussion  on  questions  of  right 
and  wrong,  with  reference  not  only  to  the  conduct  of  individuals 
and  of  states,  but  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  laws  themselves. 
Such  questions  had  been  freely  agitated  in  the  hearing  of  aU  Athens 
ever  since  there  had  been  public  assemblies  and  popular  tribunals. 
The  laws  were  so  far  from  being  the  objects  of  passive,  unreflecting 
obedience,  that  they  were  continually,  from  time  to  time,  called  to 
account,  and  obliged  to  defend  themselves,  and  when  the  defence 
proved  unsatisfactory,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  were  subject  to 
repeal  or  alteration.  Solon,  without  pretending  to  follow  any 
other  light  but  that  of  his  own  reason,  had  introduced  most  impor- 
tant and  extensive  changes  into  them,  and  he  had  provided  legal 
means  of  eflecting  farther  reformations,  whenever  the  people 
should  be  convinced  that  they  were  desirable.  Many  years  before 
his  death,  Socrates  had  presided  in  an  assembly  in  which  an  appeal 
to  the  law  was  drowned  by  a  general  exclamation :  t^iat  it  teat 
strange  if  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  do  as  they  waukL 
Socrates  alone  refused  to  put  the  illegal  question.  He,  for  hts 
part — this  is  Xenophon's  statement — said  that  he  would  omly 
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tict  according  to  the  law,     Hegel  wishes  us  to  believe  that  the    Appfndix 
same  people  who  on  this  occasion  threatened  him  with  death  for        ^^^1* 
his  resistance  to  their  arbitrary  will,  afterwards  actually  condemned 
him,  on  the  ground  that  the  majesty  of  tlie  law  was  in  their  eyes 
a  thing  too  sacred  to  be  touched  by  philosophical  argument,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  it  when  it  seemed  to  totter. 

I  might  also  observe  that  Hegel  throughout  tacitly  assumes  that 
the  range  of  subjects  to  which  Socrates  directed  his  inquiries  was 
the  same  as  that  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  au- 
thority of  law  and  usage ;  so  that  whenever  he  mooted  an  ethical 
question,  he  virtually  denied  the  validity  or  sufficiency  of  the 
previous  decision.  But  this  assumption,  though  essential  to 
Hegel's  view,  is  wide  of  the  truth.  Neither  law  nor  public  opinion 
did  in  fact  cover  the  wliole  of  the  field  over  which  Socrates 
pursued  his  investigation,  but  left  a  very  large  space  for  the  exer- 
cise of  private  judgement  on  a  vast  variety  of  debatable  topics, 
affecting  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life ;  and  these 
appear  to  have  been  precisely  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention 
of  Socrates  was  most  frequently  turned. 

Thus  then,  generally  considered,  Hegel's  theory,  though  unjust 
toward  Socrates,  altogether  fails  to  exculpate  the  Athenians,  or  to 
assign  a  rational  motive  for  their  conduct.  It  supposes  them  to 
have  laid  an  extravagant  stress  on  a  superficial  resemblance,  while 
they  wilfully  neglected  a  broad  and  essential  distinction.  It  re- 
presents them  as  seized  with  a  sudden  dread  of  a  principle,  which, 
under  various  forms,  had  been  for  many  generations  the  soul  of 
their  institutions,  the  condition  of  their  greatness  ;  and  then  as,  in 
their  blind  jealousy,  confounding  friends  and  foes,  and  striking  at 
the  man  whose  efforts  had  been  exerted  in  defence  of  the  interests 
which  they  imagined  to  be  in  danger.  Still  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that,  though  Hegel's  general  description  of  tlie  relation  in 
which  Socrates  stood  to  the  Sophists  is  liable  to  these  objections,  the 
mode  in  which  he  carried  on  the  contest  with  them,  may  have  been 
such  as  not  only  to  lend  a  plausible  colour  to  misrepresentation,  but 
to  be  justly  chargeable  with  a  tendency  similar  to  that  of  their 
teaching.  And  Hegel  enters  into  many  details  on  the  philosophy, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  philosophical  method  and  manner  of 
Socrates,  with  a  view  to  sh6w  that  this  was  really  the  case.  Many 
of  his  observations  on  this  head  are  just  enough,  though  they  are 
less  original  in  proportion  as  they  contain  less  of  paradox,  and 
bring  the  question  back  to  the  footing  on  which  it  had  been  placed 
by  others,  who  had  thought  it  sufiicient  to  point  out  how  Socrates 
might  easily  have  been  misunderstood  by  his  contemporaries.  I 
must  not  omit  to  own  that,  though  these  Lectures  are  probably  a 
specimen  of  Hegel's  most  popular  and  perspicuous  style,  there  are 
passages,  in  this  portion  of  them,  in  which  I  have  not  been  able 
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Appkndix  to  divine  his  meaning;  though,  to  judge  from  the  context,  the 
^^^'  obscurity  does  not  appear  to  arise  from  the  abstruseness  of  the 
ideas.  A  French  writer,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  enable  his 
countrymen  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
(Ott.  Hegel  et  la  PhUosophie  Allemande\  observes  on  these 
Lectures  (p.  497.),  (Test  ici  surtout  que  noire  auteur  fait  usage  de 
ces  artifices  de  langage  qui  lui  sont  familierSy  et  qui  ont  pour 
resultat  de  changer  completemeni  le  sens  dune  pensee  en  Fexpri- 
mant  dune  certaine  fagon.  Whoever  has  only  followed  this  writer 
in  his  exposure  of  the  jugglery  with  words  which  is  the  main  arm 
employed  by  Hegel  in  his  series  of  assaults  on  the  human  under- 
standing— the  title  perhaps  that  might  most  properly  be  inscrihed 
on  his  works — will  know  that  this  is  saying  a  great  deaL  But, 
happily,  enough  is  intelligible  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  general 
train  of  the  reasoning,  so  far  at  least  as  it  bears  on  our  present 
subject. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  presented 
two  aspects,  one  positive,  the  other  negative,  and  that  on  the 
negative  side  it  must  have  seemed  to  come  very  close  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  sophistical  school,  as  Pascal  often  argues  so  much 
like  Bayle,  that  Victor  Cousin  suspected  him  of  a  universal  scep- 
ticism, from  which  he  could  only  find  refuge  in  a  voluntary 
abnegation  of  his  reason.  The  question  as  to  Socrates  is,  which 
of  these  qualities  is  predominant,  so  as  to  stamp  the  character  of 
the  w  hole- 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  a  superficial  observation  the 
tendency  of  a  conversation  with  Socrates  might  often  appear  to  be 
purely  negative.  This  was  the  impression  which  would  be  most 
naturally  produced  by  the  irony  of  Socrates,  as  to  which  Hegel 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  explanation,  which  would  not 
have  been  required  for  any  but  Grerman  readers,  to  guard,  them 
against  confounding  the  Socratic  irony  with  one  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature,  which  has'  made  a  great  figure  in  the  philosophical 
and  esthetical  literature  of  Germany.  That  which  Socrates  em- 
ployed was,  as  he  observes,  no  more  than  a  mode  of  behaviour. 
It  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  only  a  peculiar  form  of  Attic 
urbanity ;  though  it  was  no  doubt  the  most  appropriate  that  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  Socrates  expressly  disclaimed 
the  possession  of  superior  knowledge  and  the  functions  of  a  teacher. 
At  the  outset  he  placed  himself  no  higher  than  on  a  level  with  his 
interlocutor,  and  professed  to  be  taking  part  in  an  inquiry  interest- 
ing to  both,  without  being  able  to  foresee  the  issue.  At  the 
utmost  he  was  only  qualified,  by  his  larger  experience,  to  lend 
some  help  by  guiding  the  investigation  in  a  right  direction,  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  being  utterly  fruitless.  But  still  he  himself 
was  only  seeking,  and  whatever  might  be  discovered  had  beeu 
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elicited  by  their  joint  researches  out  of  the  mind  of  his  fellow-in-  Appemdix 
quirer.  Often  the  irony  was  carried  farther,  and  Socrates  assumed  VII. 
the  tone  of  a  learner  who  came  for  instruction  to  the  person  whom 
he  was  about  to  convict  of  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  their 
discourse.  But  in  almost  every  case  the  progress  of  the  inquiry 
in  its  earlier  stage  must  have  exhibited  a  negative  character.  It 
tended  to  detect  some  error,  to  bring  to  light  some  difficulty  or  ambi- 
guity which  the  other  speaker  had  not  at  first  perceived,  to  convince 
him  that  the  view  of  the  matter  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
satisfied  was  either  totally  wrong,  or  at  least  very  imperfect  or 
confused.  But  further,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  a  great 
many  instances  the  final  result  of  the  whole  discussion  was  nega- 
tive :  that  the  conversation  terminated  in  a  confession  of  ignorance 
and  perplexity  on  both  sides.  This  perplexity,  Hegel  observes 
(p.  69),  has  the  effect  of  leading  to  reflexion;  and  this  is  the 
object  of  Socrates.  This  merely  negative  side  is  the  main  thing. 
Perplexity  is  the  beginning  and  the  first  product  of  philosophy. 
It  is  necessary  that  every  thing  should  be  subjected  to  doubt,  and 
all  suppositions  given  up,  in  order  that  they  may  be  recovered  as 
the  result  of  the  philosophical  process  (als  durch  der  Beg  riff 
£rzeugtes).  Only  it  must  be  observed,  that  we  could  never  know 
as  to  a  conversation  of  this  kind,  however  faithfully  it  might  be 
reported,  that  it  was  really  the  end  of  the  discussion  between  the 
parties,  and  that  Socrates  did  not  intend  to  take  up  the  thread  he 
had  dropt  on  some  fresh  occasion. 

Hegel  however  does  not  deny  that  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
had  a  positive  side  in  respect  to  which  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Sophists.  Their  general  proposition,  that  man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things,  was  indeed  adopted  by  Socrates,  but  with  a  limitation 
which  guarded  it  against  abuse,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  serving 
as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  moral  philosophy.  The  Sophists, 
Hegel  observes,  ought  not  to  be  condemned  because  they  did  not 
themselves  so  limit  their  proposition.  Every  invention  has  its 
own  time  ;  and  the  honour  of  this  happened  to  be  reserved  for 
Socrates.  The  nature  of  this  important  limitation  Hegel  only 
hints  at,  very  briefly  and  rather  obscurely  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be 
more  distinctly  stated.  The  sophistical  dogma,  in  its  generality, 
lent  itself  to  the  interpretation,  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
monly put  upon  it  in  the  school  from  which  it  proceeded :  that  no 
individual  has  any  surer  criterion  of  truth  than  his  own  judgement, 
however  formed ;  and  again,  that  no  individual  can  propose  to 
himself  any  better  end  than  his  own  interest,  according  to  any 
view  which  he  may  happen  to  take  of  it.  Socrates  also  might 
have  said,  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things;  but  man  as  a  rational 
being— capable  of  distinguishing  truth  from  error,  and  of  giving  an 
intelligent  preference  to  that  good  which  most  properly  belongs  to 
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Appendix  liis  nature  over  every  other  end.  It  is  the  difference  between  a 
^^^^-  confused,  distorted  image  of  things,  and  one  received  through  an 
~^'"~"  untroubled  medium,  and  with  a  rightly  adjusted  instrument : 
between  one  which  did  not,  and  one  which  did  answer  to  the  reality. 
Such  an  instrument  Socrates  presented  in  his  dialectic  art»  which 
however  required  a  certain  state  of  the  moral  atmosphere  for  the 
due  performance  of  its  functions. 

But,  though  willing  to  allow  Socrates  this  degree  of  superiority 
over  the  Sophists,  Hegel  is  led  by  the  progress  of  his  inquiry  to  a 
very  unfavourable  estimate  of  the  immediate,  practical  and  positive 
value  of  the  Socratic  philosophy.  In  the  first  place  the  principle  of 
Socrates,  (hat  man — in  the  sense  just  explained — is  the  measure 
of  all  things,  is  still  directly  opposed  to  that  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  in  Greece — the  principle  of  unconscious  morality,  of 
habitual,  unreflecting  conformity  to  old  rules  and  ways.  Not 
that  this  novelty  was  a  fault  in  Socrates  ;  it  was  his  merit,  and  his 
glory  ;  it  was  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  in  Socrates  the  spirit  of  his  age  first  became 
fully  conscious  of  its  own  tendency  ;  but,  as  the  representative  of 
a  new  epoch,  he  came  into  an  unavoidable  conflict  with  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  which,  without  any  fault  of  the  Athenians,  proved 
fatal  to  him.  Relatively  to  the  previous  state  of  things,  his 
principle  was  a  dangerous  innovation,  a  corruption  of  the  simple 
faith  and  practice  of  antiquity.  It  established  the  supremacy  of 
reason  and  reflection  over  laws  and  usages  which  had  hitherto 
claimed  absolute  unhesitating  submission.  Socrates  felt  that  the 
old  authority  no  longer  sufficed  :  that  the  time  had  come  when,  as 
Hegel  expresses  it,  every  man  must  provide  himself  with  his  own 
principles  of  morality ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  others 
the  consciousness  of  this  want,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
supplying  it.  And  this  Hegel  supposes  to  have  been  the  meaning 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  virtue  cannot  be  learnt,  that  is,  it 
cannot  be  received  passively  from  without,  but,  so  far  as  it  implies 
knowledge  and  conviction,  must  be  drawn  by  every  man  for 
himself  out  of  his  own  intelligence.  Whether  Socrates  taught 
that  doctrine  in  this  sense,  may  be  doubtful  But  we  are  informed 
by  Aristotle  that  one  of  his  tenets  was,  that  all  the  virtues  are 
sciences  (Eth.  Nic.  vi.  13.  (ppovt'itreic — iirKrnijjiag  eiyat  Trdtrac  rac 
aperac).  Aristotle  objects  to  this  description,  that  it  omits  two 
essential  elements  in  the  nature  of  virtue  ;  namely,  the  feeling 
(iradog)  and  the  habit  (^Ooc).  Socrates  would  have  been  in  the 
right  if  he  had  said  that  there  could  be  no  virtue  without  know- 
ledge, or  intelligent  consciousness.  Hegel  applauds  this  criticism, 
and  oSserves  that  what  Socrates  overlooked  in  his  definition  of 
virtue,  was  the  very  thing  which  had  begun  to  disappear  in 
society,  that   is,    the   moral  disposition,  tlie   will  to   realize   (hat 
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which  was  seen  to  be  true  and  good.     One  may  however  be  per-    Appendix 

mitt^d,  without  questioning  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  doubt        VII. 

whether  Socrates  was  really  guilty  of  so  strange  an  oversight ; 

and  whether  in  his  view  the  knowledge  he  spoke  of  did  not  imply 

a  corresponding  bent  of  the  will :  whether  he   did  not  conceive 

that  such  a  good  could  not  be  clearly  perceived  without  exciting 

an  earnest  desire  for  it,  and  so   impelling   to   action.     Socrates 

might  be  completely  mistaken  in  this  opinion,  which  is  unhappily 

at  variance  with  the  largest  observation  of  human  nature;  but 

it  was  an  error  into  which  he  might  easily  be  led  by  his  own 

experience. 

But,  if  on  closer  inspection  the  theory  of  Socrates  might 
have  been  vindicated  from  this  censure,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  his  notion  of  Good,  or  the  moral  End,  was  so  indeterminate  or 
undeveloped,  as  to  be  of  little  practical  use.  It  appears  indeed 
that  he  inculcated  obedience  to  the  laws  both  by  example  and 
precept,  as  in  the  dialogue  with  Hippias  (Mem  iv.  4.);  but  we  do 
not  find  that  he  attempted  to  deduce  the  obligation  to  this  obe- 
dience from  his  philosophical  theory  of  Good ;  and  therefore  Hegel 
considers  such  a  defence  of  the  laws  as  an  abandonment  of  his 
principle,  which  would  have  required  that  the  enactments  of-  law 
should  first  have  been  tried  by  the  test  of  reason.  But  perhaps 
it  rather  indicates  that  Hegel's  view  of  the  principle  he  attributes 
to  Socrates  is  exaggerated  and  erroneous.  There  can  be  no  real 
inconsistency —  as  Hegel  himself  seems  to  admit,  p.  92.  — between 
a  rational  morality  and  submission  to  the  laws.  Ajid  we  do  not 
know  whether  Socrates  distinctly  saw  and  pointed  out  the  con- 
nection between  these  two  things,  or  simply  abstained  from  inter- 
fering with  the  legitimate  province  of  law.  But  at  least  it  would 
seem  that  if  his  dialectics  were  in  this  respect  faulty,  his  inconsis- 
tency, in  proportion  as  it  detracted  from  his  merit  as  a  philosopher, 
should  have  exempted  him  from  prosecution  as  a  dangerous 
innovator.  Hegel  however  contends  that  Socrates  exhibited  the 
negative  side  of  his  philosophy  when,  as  in  the  conversation  with 
Euthydemus  reported  by  Xenophon  (Mem.  rv.  2.),  he  showed  that 
many  general  rules  of  conduct  which  to  an  ordinary  person  at  first 
sight  might  appear  of  the  most  unquestionable  certainty,  were  not 
absolutely  and  invariably  right,  but  admitted  and  required  many 
exceptions  or  modifications,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  applied.  Thus  Euthydemus,  after  he  has  laid  it 
down  that  it  is  a  manifest  breach  of  justice  to  lie,  cheat,  steal,  or 
enthral  by  force,  is  brought  to  acknowledge  that  there  may  be 
occasions  in  which  all  these  acts  are  allowable  and  just :  as  when 
they  are  performed  toward  a  public  enemy  in  time  of  war,  or 
toward  a  friend,  to  save  him  from  harm.  Whether  the  casuistry 
ascribed  to  Socrates  in  this  instance  was  good  or  bad,  is  of  course 
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Appendix  immaterial ;  but  to  talk  of  such  a  very  simple  remark  as  a  specimen 
^^^'  of  the  Negative  in  his  philosophy,  seems  to  me  a  piece  of  wretchwl 
trifling,  which  would  have  shocked  the  common  sense  even  of  an 
Athenian  court  of  justice,  if  it  had  been  suggested  as  a  charge 
against  Socrates ;  for  everybody  would  have  known  that  the  merits 
of  half  the  causes  brought  before  the  tribunals  depended  on  such  dis- 
tinctions. Hegel  himself  was  fully  aware— as  appears  in  a  subse- 
quent page  (90.)— that  the  process  of  discrimination  through  which 
Socrates  conducted  Euthydemus  was  one  which  every  Athenian, 
however  deficient  in  intellectual  culture,  was  continually  perform- 
ing for  himself,  only  unconsciously.  The  same  man,  he  observes, 
who  knew  that  he  was  commanded  to  do  no  murder,  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  kill  his  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  would 
never  have  thought  of  treating  a  private  adversary,  however  odious 
to  him,  in  like  manner.  But  Hegel  imagines  that  if  this  man's 
attention  had  been  drawn,  as  that  of  Euthydemus  by  Socrates,  to 
these  variations  of  the  general  rule,  the  effect  would  have  been  to 
unsettle  all  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  I  can  only  repeat  that 
to  me  this  seems  a  most  arbitrary  and  improbable  supposition; 
but  as  it  can  be  no  more  refuted  than  proved,  it  must  be  left  to 
the  reader's  judgement.  And  it  would  be  to  as  little  purpose  to 
dispute  with  Hegel  about  his  opinion  that  the  negative  character 
of  the  Socratic  philosophy  is  faithfully  and  justly  represented  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds.  Even  the  measurement  of  the  fiea*s 
leap,  though  not  historically  true,  was,  as  Hegel  thinks,  a  fair 
illustration  of  one  side  of  that  philosophy ;  for  it  was  meant  to 
ridicule  the  searching  minuteness  of  the  philosopher's  investiga- 
tions, and  proves  how  correctly  the  poet  had  seized  their  charac- 
ter. And  after  a  short  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  play,  he  proceeds 
to  observe  (p.  89.)  that  Aristophanes  cannot  be  said  to  have  done 
injustice  to  Socrates,  though  he  may  have  pressed  the  methoii 
which  he  attacks  into  its  extreme  consequences  with  an  excess  of 
bitterness.  "But  Aristophanes  is  not  unjust;  indeed  one  cannot 
but  admire  the  penetration  with  which  he  discerned  the  negative 
side  of  the  dialectic  method  of  Socrates,  and  exhibited  it  (in  his 
own  way)  with  so  sure  a  pencil.  For  in  the  method  of  Socrates 
the  decision  is  always  referred  to  the  stdfject,  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  ;  but  where  that  is  bad,  the  history  of  Strepsiades  must 
be  repeated."  The  simple  answer  to  this  naked  assertion  is,  that  if 
this  had  been  the  case  there  could  have  been  no  such  difference  as 
that  which  Hegel  himself  had  indicated  between  the  sense  in  which 
the  proposition,  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things^  was  understood 
by  Socrates,  and  that  in  which  it  was  understood  by  the  Sophists. 
Everybody  before  Hegel  had  seen  that  to  them — according  to  that 
view  which  Hegel  himself  takes  of  them  —  the  satire  of  the  Clouds 
was  i'airly  applicable  ;  and  all  that  Hegel  has  done  to  earn  the 
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credit  of  originality  in  this  respect  is  first  to  contrast  them  with  So-  Appendix 
crates,  and  then  to  slip  Socrates  into  their  place.  Considering  the  ^'^'• 
solemnity  of  the  process,  and  the  irrelevancy  and  injustice  of  the 
pretended  result,  one  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  this  stroke  of 
Hegelian  legerdemain  was  not  inaptly  foreshadowed  in  the  feat,  by 
which  Socrates  in  the  play,  having  sprinkled  the  table  with  fine 
dust,  and  bent  a  spit  into  a  pair  of  compasses — filched  a  cloak  from 
the  palaestra. 

The  amount  of  good  or  harm  which  Socrates  did  in  his  genera- 
tion can  manifestly  be  no  more  than  matter  of  very  uncertain 
conjecture  to  us  ;  and  the  question  is  complicated  by  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  the  effect  of  his  teaching  and  that  of 
his  character.  My  belief  is  that  both  the  good  and  the  harm 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  thought  that  such  a 
method  as  his  must  have  tended  to  unsettle  the  practical  convictions, 
more  especially  of  uneducated  persons;  and  it  may  be  asked 
whether  he  was  not  at  least  guilty  of  a  culpable  imprudence  when 
he  awakened  doubts  in  their  minds  on  matters  such  as  those  which 
were  the  subjects  of  his  ordinary  discourse.  So  Schlosser  (i.  3.  p. 
144.)  observes:  it  seems  to  be  not  without  reason  that  Critias 
in  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  2.  37.)  teUs  Socrates^  that  the  cobblers  and 
tailors  would  do  better  to  keep  to  their  work  than  engage  in  a 
talk  about  morality^  which  could  never  lead  them  to  any  fixed 
ultijnate  principle^  and  must  confuse  their  natural  feelings*  And 
then,  after  having  quoted  the  passage  more  literally  in  a  note,  he 
adds  a  remark :  that  he  must  not  be  understood  to  deny  that  there 
was  much  in  what  Socrates  says  in  the  context  that  is  excellent 
and  useful ;  only  he  thinks  that  it  could  never  in  that  form  keep 
men's  passions  under,  an  end  for  which  mere  morality,  particularly 
in  a  southern  climate,  is  too  feeble  an  instrument.  The  reader  who 
consults  the  original  passage  of  Xenophon  will  be  very  much  at 
a  loss  to  understand  what  the  sayings  of  Socrates  are  on  which 
Schlosser  bestows  this  praise  ;  but  he  will  see  that  Schlosser  has 
totally  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Critias  which  he 
quotes.  It  is  quite  plain,  as  Ruhnken  had  observed,  that  Critias 
is  not  speaking  of  the  conversations  held  by  Socrates  with  various 
classes  of  artizans,  but  of  the  illustrations  which  he  was  fond  of 
borrowing  from  their  callings  in  his  reasoning  with  others.  But 
the  justice  of  the  remark  might  be  questioned,  even  if  the  passage 
had  been  correctly  interpreted.  For  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  justified  by  the  difference  which  really  existed  at  Athens, 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  citizens,  in  education  and 
intellectual  culture.  The  great  schools  of  moral  and  political 
instruction,  the  assemblies,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  theatres,  were 
open  to  all,  and  frequented  by  all  alike.  The  dialectic  subtilties 
of  Socrates  were  probably  disagreeable  to  those  who  were  either 
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Appendix  unable  to  follow  them,  or  took  no  interest  in  the  sobject ;  and 
such  persons  were  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  every  class.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  Atlienian  was  more  disqualified  for 
such  inquiries,  or  more  liable  to  receive  injury  from  them,  than 
others,  on  account  of  his  station.  On  the  other  hand,  the  society 
of  Socrates  could  rarely  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  character 
of  any  but  those  who  sought  it  from  a  love  of  truth  and  of  good- 
ness ;  not  on  a  Critias  or  an  Alcibiades ;  and  the  number  of  those 
who  were  attracted  to  him  by  better  motives  may  have  been 
small.  But  whatever  influence  he  exerted. was  probably  in  every 
case  more  or  less,  naorally  as  well  as  intellectually,  wholesome. 
But  we  must  return  to  Hegel. 

One  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  his  disquisition  is  the  view 
he  gives  of  what  he  calls  the  Genius  of  Socrates.  He  attaches 
the  highest  importance  to  this  mysterious  phenomenon,  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  relation  in  which  Socrates  stood  to  his  age.  It  was 
not,  according  to  his  view,  an  effect  of  an  accidental,  constitutional 
peculiarity  of  the  individual  Socrates,  but  was  intimately  connected 
with  his  philosophical  principles,  by  which  the  decision  of  all  prac- 
tical questions  was  submitted  to  private  judgement.  "  The  Geniut 
was  the  peculiar  form  in  which  this  private  judgement  appeared 
in  Socrates  himself.  It  was  that  which,  in  his  own  case,  supplied 
the  defect  of  a  positive,  real  element  in  his  system,  but  which  at 
the  same  time  most  strikingly  indicated  the  contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  this  system,  and  that  which  until  then  had  prevailed  in 
Grecian  society."  "  The  Greek,"  Hegel  repeats  (p.  96.),  "  had  never 
been  used  to  determine  his  actions  by  a  process  of  reflexion ;  still 
less  was  there  then  in  existence  the  thing  we  call  conscience.  Its 
place  was  supplied — as  we  have  already  heard — by  habitual  con- 
formity to  law  and  usage.  For  the  path  of  duty  was  so  accurately 
marked,  as  seldom  to  leave  room  for  hesitation.  And  even  in 
the  cases  which  were  not  expressly  determined  by  the  legitimate 
authority,  neither  individuals,  nor  even  the  state  itself,  had  ever 
presumed  to  decide  for  themselves  on  rational  grounds.  The 
general  or  even  the  people  —  these  are  Hegel's  words  lite- 
rally rendered — did  not  take  upon  themselves  to  decide  what  was 
best  for  the  state  ;  and  so  neither  did  the  individual  in  his  private 
concerns.  They  sought  the  guidance  of  the  gods  by  consulting 
an  oracle,  or  by  some  mode  of  divination.  And  with  Socrates, 
as  we  are  distinctly  informed  by  Xenophon,  his  genius  supplied 
the  place  of  an  oracle." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader,  that  these 
statements  about  the  Greek  divination  are  mere  empty  paradoxes. 
A  Greek  general  or  statesman  did  not  the  less  actively  exert  his 
faculties  in  military  or  political  affairs,  he  did  not  the  less  confi- 
dently make  up  liis  mind  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  because. 
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en  the  event  was  uncertain,  be  wished  to  learn  whether  the  Appkiidix 
is  were  favourable  to  his  plan.  It  was  not  as  a  substitute  for  ^'^« 
ethought  and  deliberation,  that  oracles  or  sacrifices  were  ordi- 
rily  resorted  to ;  though  a  supposed  discovery  of  the  will  of  the 
Is  might  suspend  or  even  prevent  the  execution  of  a  design, 
ben  the  aspect  of  the  entrails  was  adverse,  it  was  not  inferred 
it  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  ill  concerted ;  only  a  fresh 
ment,  which  no  human  sagacity  could  have  detected,  was  intro- 
ced  into  the  calculation.  Hegel's  remark  is  perfectly  useless 
his  purpose,  unless  it  applies  to  the  Greek  divination  in  general; 
lereas  it  is  only  true  with  regard  to  that  very  small  number  of 
les,  in  which  oracles  or  soothsayers  were  consulted  for  advice, 
id  after  all,  the  occasions,  either  public  or  private,  on  which  the 
I  of  divination  was  called  in  at  all,  were  infinitely  rare,  in  com- 
:ison  with  those  on  which  men  followed  the  suggestions  of  their 
n  judgement  We  do  not  find  for  instance  that  in  the  debate  on 
)  massacre  of  the  Mitylenaenns,  x)r  the  Melians,  it  was  proposed 
suspend  the  execution  until  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  had  been 
lertained.  The  assembly,  in  such  cases,  decided  for  itself  on 
i  arguments  which  it  heard,  according  to  the  prevailing  notion 
right  and  wrong.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  private  persons 
upled  to  exercise  their  own  discretion,  and  to  let  themselves  be 
remed  by  the  view  they  took  of  their  own  interest  in  their  pecu- 
iry  contracts,  their  matrimonial  alliances,  and  other  transactions 
•St  deeply  affecting  their  welfare.  Sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of 
infltion  —  which  were  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age,  and  perhaps 
I  not  come  into  use  before  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  (see  Boettiger, 
fen  z,  Kunstmythologiey  i.  p.  76.) — were  always  confined  by 
ige  to  a  few  extraordinary  occasions.  Hegel  makes  the  excep- 
n  the  rule,  and  builds  his  theory  on  its  supposed  universality. 
But  what  w^as  the  thing  which  Hegel — more  conveniently  for 
I  own  hypothesis  than  consistently  with  the  proper  meaning  of 
\  Greek  word,  which  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  supernatural 
n  (see  Schneider's  note  on  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  1.  2.) — chooses 
call  the  Genius  of  Socrates  ?  Its  general  import  he  states  to  be 
& :  that  man  has  now  begun  to  decide  according  to  his  oum 
cemment  (er  enthaelt  das,  dass  jetzt  der  Mensch  nach  seiner 
nsicht  aus  sich  entscheidet).  Considering  the  importance  of  the 
ution  which  is  thus  assigned  to  it,  one  might  suppose  that  it 
^alated  all  the  actions  of  Socrates.  But  we  know,  and  Hegel 
cnits,  that  its  operation  was  limited  to  a  much  narrower  compass, 
fore  he  explains  what  it  was,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  warn  his 
irers  against  two  erroneous  views  of  its  nature.  It  must  not, 
says,  be  conceived  as  a  kind  of  guardian  spirit  or  angel,  nor 
&in  as  the  conscience.  Nobody  probably  would  have  been  in 
ich  danger  of  forming  the  first  of  these  notions  about  it,  unless 
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Appendix    it  had  been  suggested  by  the   ill-chosen  word  with  which  Hegel 
VII-        has  described  it;  but  whether  it  would  be  equally  improper  to 

^  consider  it  as  connected  with  the  conscience,  remains  to  be  seen 

when  we  have  heard  Hegel's  own  explanation,  which,  as  far  as 
1  can  understand  it,  is  this.  Socrates  was  led  by  a  psychological 
process,  which  however  is  not  clearly  traced,  to  contemplate  the 
decisions  of  his  own  mind,  on  practical  questions,  as  objects  distinct 
from  himself.  "The  Genius  is  not  Socrates  himself;  not  his 
opinion,  or  conviction,  but  something  unconscious :  Socrates  is 
impelled.  At  the  same  time  the  oracle  is  not  anything  ex- 
ternal :  it  is  his  oracle.  It  has  the  form  of  knowledge  combined 
with  the  absence  of  consciousness."  Lest  this  should  seem  hard 
to  understand,  it  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  persons  under 
the  influence  of  mesmerism.  But  this  is  not  a  mere  illustration  ; 
for  a  few  pages  after  (p.  99.)  Hegel  distinctly  expresses  his  opinion, 
that  the  state  in  which  Socrates  received  the  intimations  of  his 
Genius,  was  one  approaching  to  somnambulism,  or,  as  he  farther 
explains  it,  a  duplicity  of  consciousness  {Gedoppelheit  des  Beumsst- 
seijis),  a  view  which  he  thinks  is  confirmed  by  the  description  of 
his  long  musings  in  the  camp  before  Fotidaea,  which  appear  to 
have  been  something  like  a  magnetic  trance.  This  state  in 
Socrates  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  morbid  one ;  far  from  it ;  it 
was  the  form  which  the  Socratic  principle  of  reflexion  and  self- 
decision,  at  its  first  appearance,  could  not  fail  to  assume.  This, 
he  concludes,  is  the  central  point  of  the  great  revolution  effected 
by  the  principle  of  Socrates,  that  the  witness  of  the  individual 
mind  has  taken  the  place  of  the  oracle,  and  that  the  subject  has 
undertaken  to  decide  for  himself. 

Whether  these  analogies  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  may  be  left  to  the  reader's 
judgement ;  at  all  events  it  would  not  be  a  more  fanciful  and  arbi- 
trary conjecture,  if  any  one  should  think  it  possible,  that  Socrates 
might  be  led  to  strong  convictions  by  processes  of  association  which 
passed  so  rapidly  as  to  escape  his  observation  and  recollection,  and 
to  leave  the  final  result  as  a  simple  impression  on  his  mind.  But 
the  futility  of  Hegel's  attempt  to  connect  this  inward  sign  with  the 
principle  of  the  Socratic  philosophy,  will  perhaps  be  sufiiciently 
proved  by  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  sign  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  branches  of  the  ordinary  divina- 
tion ;  and  as  we  find  that  Socrates  sometimes  was  guided  by  it  in 
the  advice  he  gave  to  his  friends,  though  he  encouraged  them  to 
inquire  by  the  ordinary  methods  after  the  will  of  the  gods,  so  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  complied  with  established  usage, 
wherever  it  prescribed  the  useofdivinatory  experiments,  or  atten- 
tion to  certain  outward  signs.  The  other  objection,  which  seems 
still  more  decisive,  and  which  could  hardly  have  escaped  Hegel's 
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attention,  if  it  had  not  been  absorbed  hy  his  theory,  is :  that  the     Appendix. 
eases  in  which  Socrates  is  related  to  have  been  thus  inwardly        ^'^'• 
warned,  were  not  cases  in  wliich  it  was  usual,  even  for  a  pious 
Greek,  either  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  seek  divine  direction  in  any 
other  way. 

This  discussion  on  the  so-called  Genius  of  Socrates  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  not  a  mere  episode,  but  is  designed  by  Hegel  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  Trial  of  Socrates,  on  which,  it 
was  evident,  the  proof  of  his  assertion,  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
Socrates  no  wrong,  must  mainly  depend.  If  his  attempt  to  identify 
the  position  taken  by  Socrates  with  that  on  which  the  Sophists  had 
stood,  had  been  as  successful  as  it  has  appeared  to  be  unsatis* 
factory,  still  it  would  not  follow  that  Socrates  was  justly  condemned, 
unless  this  was  the  very  ground  of  the  charge  brought  against  him* 
Hegel  indeed  assures  us  that  such  was  really  the  case ;  that  the 
prosecutors  of  Socrates,  when  they  accused  him  of  rejecting  the 
gods  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and  of  introducing  new  deities  in 
their  room  and  of  misleading  the  young,  viewed  him  as  the  man 
who  had  awakened  the  consciousness,  that  what  had  hitherto  been 
held  as  absolutely  true,  was  only  so  in  a  relative  and  qualified  sense* 
(The  original  may  be  so  paraphrased;  it  will  not  bear  a  literal 
translation :  Siefassten  den  Sokrates  als  den  Menschen  auf^  der 
das  Nichtabsolutseyn  des  Anundfursichgeltenden  zum  Bewusstseyn 
brachte,)  But  as  the  preceding  inquiry  has  not  been  calculated 
to  inspire  us  with  unlimited  confidence  in  Hegel's  judgement  on 
historical  questions,  we  must  see  what  is  the  evidence  by  which 
the  charges  actually  brought  against  Socrates  were  in  his  judge- 
ment established.  Unfortunately  Hegel  seems  to  have  been  unable 
to  keep  these  two  very  different  things  distinct.  He  is  so  pos- 
sessed with  his  own  view  of  the  case,  that  he  is  constantly  con- 
founding the  charge  which  he  himself  brings  against  Socrates,  and 
could  have  suggested  to  his  accusers,  with  that  which  Anytus  and 
Melitus,  in  their  ignorance  of  this  History  of  philosophy,  actually 
brought  So  when  Socrates  was  charged  with  corrupting  the 
young,  this  meant,  according  to  Hegel,  that  he  had  unsettled  their 
convictions  by  teaching  them  to  think  and  decide  for  themselves. 
But  if  this  had  been  the  meaning  of  the  prosecutors,  it  seems  likely 
that  they  would  have  intimated  it  in  some  way  or  other,  so  as  to 
draw  some  kind  of  reply  from  Xenophon.  Again,  the  charge  of 
innovation  in  religion  turned,  according  to  Hegel,  on  two  points  : 
in  part,  he  says,  it  rested  on  the  same  ground  as  the  other ;  namely 
this,  that  Socrates  had  led  men  to  perceive  the  error  of  the  common 
opinion  with  regard  to  things  deemed  agreeable  to  the  gods — a 
charge  not  only  different  from  tlie  real  one,  but  .irreconcilable 
with  it,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  admitted  that  Socrates  acknow- 
ledged .the  existence  of  the  gods,  which  he  was  said  to  have  denied. 
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ArrcKDix    The  Other  point  to  which  this  article  of  the  accusation  referred, 
^^^'       was  the  Grenius ;  and  we  do  indeed  learn  from  Xenophon,  that 
'  this  was  what  afforded  the  principal  pretext  for  it.     But  still  not 

according  to  Hegel's  fanciful  notion,  that  Socrates  had  thereby 
asserted  a  principle  which  superseded  the  established  system  of 
oracles  and  divination.  It  is  evident  from  Xenophon's  answer 
that  this  was  not  the  point  of  the  charge,  and  had  never  occurred 
to  any  of  the  prosecutors. 

To  Hegel,  who  comes  to  the  discussion  of  the  Trial  after  having 
prejudged  Socrates  on  grounds  supplied  by  his  own  invention,  it  is 
of  course  a  matter  of  very  subordinate  moment  how  the  prosecutors 
made  out  their  case,  as  if  it  had  failed  altogether  the  condemnation 
of  Socrates  would  still  have  been  necessary  and  just,  as  a  result  of 
the  collision  into  which  he  had  come  with  the  spirit  of  his  nation 
and  the  old  established  order  of  things.  But  one  who  with  myself 
regards  this  supposition  as  no  better  than  an  unjustifiable  sacrifice 
of  historical  truth  to  a  philosophical  speculation,  will  desire  *to 
weigh  the  actual  charges  by  themselves,  and  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  make-weights  which  Hegel  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  theory  has  thrown  into  the  scale.  And  first  as  to  the 
charge  of  introducing  new  deities  in  the  place  of  the  state-gods, 
Hegel  himself  admits  at  the  outset  that  Socrates  did  not  repre^nt 
his  Genius  as  a  god  (p.  100.).  He  might  have  added  that  Socrates 
did  not  in  any  way  personify  it,  and  therefore  that  the  terms 
which  Hegel  constantly  uses  to  describe  it,  Genius  and  Dtenum, 
are  not  only  improper  in  themselves,  but  tend  to  create  a  ground- 
less prejudice  in  the  reader's  mind.  Socrates  only  pretended  to  a 
sign  which  he  described  by  an  epithet,  which  the  Greeks  applied 
to  every  thing  extraordinary  and  inexplicable.  And  the  question 
is,  whether  the  laying  claim  to  such  a  sign  was  a  fact  sufficient, 
according  to  the  religious  notions  of  the  Athenians,  to  support  the 
charge.  Xenophon  contends  that  far  from  supporting,  it  refuted 
the  charge;  inasmuch  as  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
received  principle  on  which  all  divination  rested — that  the  gods 
were  used  to  reveal  their  will  to  men — and  consequently  implied 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods.  Hegel  will  not  admit  this 
apology,  because  the  sign  was  something  peculiar  to  Socrates,  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  kind  of  divination.  And  he  seems 
to  thipk  that  he  has  found  a  strong  argument  for  this  opinion  in 
the  (probably  spurious )  Apology  (§  14.),  where  it  is  said  that  when 
Socrates  urged  this  plea  in  his  own  behalf,  a  murmur  arose  among 
the  jurors,  some  of  whom  disbelieved  the  story,  while  others  felt 
envy  at  the  privilege  which  he  professed  to  enjoy.  But  if  we 
might  depend  on  this  statement,  it  would  seem  clear  that  those 
who  envied  Socrates  on  this  account  must  have  considered  the 
thing  as  credible  and  consistent  with  their  previous  religious 
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notions.  The  others  might  regard  him  as  an  impostor,  but  could  Aprr.NDiz 
have  no  ground  for  treating  him  as  an  atheist.  Nor  can  Ilegel  ^^*- 
put  such  a  construction  upon  the  fact,  without  the  help  of  an 
assertion,  which  only  proves  that  he  had  overlooked  some  of  the 
most  familiar  features  in  the  history  of  Greek  superstition.  He 
gays  that  whether  the  judges  believed  Socrates  or  not,  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  tolerate  such  a  claim  to  a  peculiar  revelation. 
Among  the  Greeks  such  revelatiofis  were  restricted  to  certain 
modes  of  transmission.  There  were,  as  it  were,  official  oracles 
(fiot  subjective),  the  Pythian  priestess,  the  sacred  oak,  Sfc,  Such 
a  pJienomenon,  when  it  appears  in  an  iiidividual  who  is  only  a 
common  citizen,  is  regarded  as  incredible,  not  legitimate  ;  and  the 
dcUfiwv  of  Socrates  was  a  different  mode  of  revelation  from  that 
which  was  held  valid  in  the  Greek  religion.  There  would  perhaps 
be  something  a  little  specious  in  this  objection  if  it  were  true  that  the 
only  modes  in  which  the  gods  were  believed  by  the  Greeks  to  reveal 
their  will  were  such  as  Hegel  mentions.  But  it  iB  notorious  that^ 
beside  the  regular,  publicly  authorised  expounders  of  the  divine  will, 
there  were  many  private  pretenders  to  prophetical  gifts,  who  prac- 
tised upon  popular  credulity ;  and  though  they  might  be  despised 
as  vulgar  cheats  by  more  enlightened  persons,  nobody  thought  that 
their  pretensions  to  a  special  revelation  made  them  liable  to  a 
charge  of  atheism.  Lest  however  this  proof  of  the  impiety  of 
Socrates  should  not  be  thought  sufficiently  cogent,  and  should 
appear  at  the  utmost  to  raise  no  more  than  a  presumption  of  an 
almost  imperceptible  deviation  from  the  line  of  the  most  rigid 
orthodoxy  in  matters  of  divination,  Hegel  adds  another,  which  is 
indeed  worthy  to  crown  such  a  pile  of  sophistry.  He  has  con- 
trived to  extract  it  from  the  celebrated  answer  of  the  oracle,  by 
which  Socrates  was  declared  to  be  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks. 
Anytus  and  Melitus  either  did  not  think  of  it,  or  did  not  venture 
to  produce  it ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  the 
benefit  of  it  now,  to  bolster  up  their  charge,  which  turns  out  to  be 
much  better  founded  than  they  themselves  suspected.  Hegel 
would  have  furnished  them  with  the  following  irresistible  argu- 
mentation (p.  107.) :  "In  the  Delphic  oracle  Apollo  presided  as  the 
god  of  knowledge  :  his  supreme  commandment  was.  Know  thyself 
This  commandment  Socrates  fulfilled:  he  made  the  yviodi  aavrov 
the  motto  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  the  hero  who  in  the  stead  of  the 
Delphic  god  set  up  the  principle  :  That  man  has  the  knowledge  of 
truth  in  himself,  and  must  look  into  himself.  The  declaration  of 
the  prophetess  announced  a  great  revolution :  that  man's  own  con- 
sciousness, the  consciousness  which  each  man  has  of  the  thinking 
faculty  common  to  the  race,  had  been  substituted  for  the  oracle." 
The  conclusion  therefore  must  recal  the  too  liberal  admission 
made  at  the  outset,  that  Socrates  did  not  represent  his  Genius  as 
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Ap^kndik    a  god.      Tins  inward  assurance  is  certain^  a  new  and  different 
^'I-        gody  not  the  god  hitherto  acknowledged  bj/ the  Athenians,  and  so 
the  charge  against  Socrates  is  quite  correct. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Hegel's  arguments  in  support  of  the  first 
article  of  the  indictment ;  and  they  have  at  least  this  value  :  that 
thej  show  what  the  strength  of  the  case  is,  according  to  his  view 
of  its  merits ;  that  this  is  all  that  this  celebrated  logician  has  been 
able  to  adduce  in  behalf  of  his  position  ;  that,  in  his  judgement, 
without  these  sophisms  and  perversions  of  fact  the  condemnation 
of  Socrates  could  not  be  defended. 

The  examination  of  the  second  briinch  of  the  accusation,  which 
charged  Socrates  with  corrupting  the  young,  reduces  itself  to  a 
much  narrower  compass.  Melitus  said  that  he  knew  some  persons 
whom  Socrates  had  persuaded  to  obey  him  more  than  their  parents. 
This  point  of  the  charge,  Hegel  observes,  referred  chiefly  to 
Anytus  ;  and  as  this  was  confirmed  by  evidence,  the  fact  was  cer- 
tainly proved :  the  evidence  was  sufficient.  But  what  was  this 
Fact  ?  The  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  the  fact  which,  in  the 
judgement  of  this  renowned  logician,  sufficed  to  sustain  this  charge, 
was  simply  this :  tliat  Socrates  had  told  Anytus,  who  had  himself 
filled  some  of  the  highest  employments  in  the  state,  that  he  ought 
not  to  bring  up  his  son,  whom  Socrates  considered  as  a  youth  of 
promising  abilities,  to  liis  business  of  a  tanner.  Hegel  however,  to 
do  him  justice,  seems  to  have  felt  that  this  might  not  strike  an 
ordinary  reader  as  a  fact  very  relevant  to  the  charge ;  and  he 
therefore  endeavours  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  conjecture. 
In  the  Apology,  which  bears  the  name  of  Xenophon  (and  which 
Hegel  appeals  to  throughout  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of  unquestionable 
genuineness),  it  is  related  that  after  the  trial  Socrates,  in  conversation 
with  his  friends,  speaking  of  the  son  of  Anytus,  had  prophesied 
that  he  would  not  continue  in  that  servile  occupation  to  which  he 
had  been  destined  by  his  father,  and  that  for  want  of  due  guidance 
he  would  become  addicted  to  some  disgraceful  vice,  and  would  go 
to  a  great  length  in  depravity.  This  prediction,  the  Apology  says, 
was  accomplished ;  for  the  young  man  became  a  confirmed  drunkard 
and  entirely  lost  himself.  And  on  this  anecdote  Hegel  builds  the 
conjecture,  that  Socrates,  by  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  to  Any- 
tus and  by  his  own  intercourse  with  the  young  man,  had  rendered 
him  dissatisfied  with  his  calling,  and  so  caused  him  to  seek  relief 
from  uneasy  thoughts  in  the  pernicious  indulgence  w^nich  brought 
liim  to  his  ruin.  It  is  not  however  with  the  conjecture  that  I 
have  any  fault  to  find,  but  with  the  conclusion  which  Hegel  draws 
from  it.  One  cannot  then,  he  proceeds,  regard  this  charge 
either  as  groundless,  but  on  the  contrary  as  completely  established. 
The  court  therefore  found  by  its  verdict  that  this  charge  was 
proved ;  this  is  not  unjust.     When  we  remember  that  the  fact  on 
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which  this  inference  rests  is  itself  avowedly  matter  of  mere  conjee-  Appkndiz 
ture,  and  that,  even  if  the  conjecture  was  well  grounded,  it  would  not  ^'^  !• 
follow  that  the  slightest  blame  attached  to  Socrates  for  the  unhappy 
result,  one  cannot  repress  a  feeling  stronger  than  surprise,  to  find  a 
German  philosopher  in  the  nineteenth  century  lending  the  sanction 
of  his  authority  to  a  perversion  of  the  first  principles  of  equity,  as 
gross  perhaps  as  any  that  could  have  been  found  in  the  records  of  tlie 
Athenian  sycophants  or  the  Roman  delators.  With  regard  to  tlie 
general  accusation,  that  Socrates  had  induced  some  of  his  followers 
to  obey  him  rather  than  their  parents,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  under- 
stand how  he  may  very  often  have  afforded  a  pretext  for  this  charge. 
Many  of  his  hearers  must  have  conceived  a  higher  esteem  and 
reverence  for  him  than  they  could  feel  for  their  parents,  and  must 
have  been  conscious  that  they  learnt  more  from  his  conversation 
and  example,  that  from  what  they  were  used  to  hear  and  See  at 
home.  The  wiser  and  the  more  virtuous  he  was,  the  more  he  must 
have  produced  such  an  effect  on  many  of  the  young  men  who  fre- 
quented his  society.  This  is  in  substance  the  explanation  given 
of  the  alleged  fact  in  passages  of  the  ancients  to  which  Hegel 
himself  refers  (p.  109.)  without  disputing  their  authority.  Nor 
does  he  attempt  to  offer  one  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
charge  had  any  other  foundation.  But  calmly  assuming  that 
Socrates  had  unduly  intermeddled  with  domestic  relations,  and  had 
wilfully  degraded  parental  authority,  and  severed  the  bonds  of 
love  and  reverence  which  united  children  with  their  parents,  he 
proceeds  to  point  out,  almost  with  a  touch  of  pathos,  how  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  society,  as  well  as  destructive  of  domestic 
happiness,  such  an  interference  must  be. 

Having  shown,  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  that  each  head  of  the 
indictment  had  been  fully  borne  out,  he  condescends  to  notice  an- 
other question :  whether  the  offences  imputed  to  Socrates  were  a 
fit  subject  for  judicial  proceedings ;  and  for  this  question  he  finds 
an  answer  not  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  an  Eymeric  or  a  Torque- 
mada.  He  bids  us  consider  how  essential  religion  was  at  Athens 
to  the  very  being  of  the  state  :  that  there,  still  more  than  in  modern 
societies,  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  was  the  groundwork  of 
all  morality.  The  inference  is  plain.  A  man  who,  like  Socrates, 
had  laid  claim  to  a  special  mode  of  revelation,  and  had  gained 
credit  with  the  young  as  wiser  and  better  than  their  parents, 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  foe  to  the  religion  and  morals  of 
his  countrymen.  Can  we  be  surprised,  he  triumphantly  asks,  that 
Socrates  was  found  guilty  ?  We  anight  say^  it  was  inevitable  f 
(at  least  with  Hegel  to  sum  up).  Tennemann,  who,  in  his  short- 
sighted simplicity,  had  observed,  that  though  the  heads  of  the 
indictment  contained  the  most  palpable  untruths^  Socrates  was 
condemned  to  death,  because  he  would  not  condescend  to  the  vulgar 
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Appekdix  arts  which  were  commonly  employed  to  corrupt  the  judgement  oj 
^^'*  the  court — is  thrust  aside  with  the  remark  :  All  this  is  a  mistake. 
He  was  found  guilty,  but  not  sentenced  to  death.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  Tennemann — who  was  certainly  not  inferior  to  Hegel 
in  learning,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  him  in  the  faculty  of 
expressing  his  ideas — committed  any  mistake  in  that  assertion. 
It  would  be  at  least  as  unfair  to  infer  from  his  silence,  that  he  did 
not  know  that  Socrates  in  the  first  instance  was  simply  found 
guilty,  as  to  infer  from  Hegel's  words,  that  he  was  not  aware 
Socrates  was  afterwards  condemned  to  death.  But  Hegel's  comment 
on  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  conviction  of  Socrates,  is 
highly  characteristic  and  remarkable.  Hegel  is  so  far  from  sym- 
pathising with  Tennemann's  admiration  for  the  greatness  of  soul 
with  which  Socrates  disdained  to  resort  to  the  common  artifices  for 
propitiating  his  judges,  that  he  considers  the  prisoner's  conduct 
after  the  verdict  as  an  aggravation  of  his  ofience.  His  refusal  to 
acknowledge  himself  guilty  was,  in  HegeFs  opinion,  inconsistent 
with  his  professions  of  submission  to  the  laws.  Thejirst  proof  of 
this  submission  would  have  been,  since  the  Athenians  had  found  him 
guilty,  to  respect  their  judgement,  and  to  confess  himself  guilty  (p. 
114.).  One  hardly  trusts  one's  eyes  when  one  meets  with  such  a 
sentiment  in  the  pages  of  a  philosopher.  But  so  it  is.  According 
to  Hegel,  this  act  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  would  not  only 
have  been  no  blemish  in  the  character  of  Socrates,  but  was  a  duty, 
the  breach  of  which  justly  exposed  him  to  public  indignation.  As 
he  refused  to  fix  the  penalty  for  himself,  and  so  to  acknowledge  the 
judicial  power  of  the  people,  his  fate  was  death  {j^.  115.\  The 
conduct  of  Socrates  is  contrasted  by  Hegel  with  that  of  Antigone, 
whom  Sophocles  makes  to  say,  when  she  is  led  away  to  execution 
(925,  926.) :  If  these  things  are  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  when 
J  have  suffered,  I  shall  own  myself  in  fault,  Hegel  has  mis- 
understood the  passage,  as  he  might  have  learnt  from  Hermann's 
note.  But  the  following  words  in  the  speech  of  Antigone  ought 
at  least  to  have  led  him  to  perceive  that  she  did  not  mean  to  ac- 
knowledge Creon's  sentence  to  be  conclusive  against  her.  For 
she  proceeds  to  say  :  but  if  these  men  are  in  the  wrong,  may  they 
suffer  no  more  ills  than  they  unjustly  inflict  on  me, 

iiW*  CI  fiey  ovy  ra2*  i(rT\y  ly  ^eoiQ  KaXa, 
vadSyreQ  hy  ivyyyoifjiey  {jfxaprriKOTec' 
CI  J'  oiJ*  &fjiuprayov(ri,  fii^  irXelw  xaxd 
iradouy  Ij  koI  hputtriy  ekBIk-wq  ifii. 

The  moral  tact  indicated  by  these  observations  is  worthily  sujh 
ported  by  the  acquaintance  which  Hegel  displays  in  another 
remark  with  the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence.  In  England, 
be  observes,  the  prisoner  is  asked  by  what  laws  he  will  be  tried. 
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and  answers  ;  By  the  laws  of  his  country;  thus,  according  to  Hegel,     Appknoix 
binding   himself  to   acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  verdict,  if  he        VII. 
should  be  found  guilty. 

The  death  of  Socrates  then  is  represented  by  Hegel  himself,  not 
as  the  effect  of  his  principle — for  though  that  was  condemned  his 
life  might  have  been  spared  —  but  of  his  refractory  spirit  which 
disdained  to  do  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  people.  Yet  Hegel 
tries  to  show  that  this  last  act  of  the  drama  was  a  necessary  result 
of  the  collision  between  the  new  principle  and  tlie  spirit  of  the 
Greek  nation.  The  fate  of  Socrates^  he  says,  is  truly  tragical 
(p.  119.).  And  what  renders  it  so,  in  Hegel's  view,  is  that  the 
Athenians  themselves  shared  the  offence  which  Socrates  had  com- 
mitted. They  repented  of  liaving  condemned  him,  and  punished 
Lis  accusers  with  death  and  banishment  (a  very  questionable  fact)  ; 
thus,  as  Hegel  thinks,  not  only  recognising  the  individual  greatness 
of  Socrates,  but  still  more  acknowledging  that  this  principle,  per' 
nicious  and  hostile  to  them  as  it  was  —  the  introduction  of  new 
gods  and  disrespect  to  parents  —  had  crept  into  their  own  spirit^ 
and  that  in  Socrates  they  only  condemned  themselves.  They  re^ 
pented  of  th^r  just  sentence  on  Socrates;  so  seemingly  implying 
that  they  wished  it  had  not  been  passed.  But  their  regret  does  not 
prove  it  ought  not  to  have  been  passed.  And  with  a  few  more 
reflexions  on  the  destiny  of  the  principle,  the  curtain  drops  on  this 
Hegelian  tragedjr. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  melancholy  and  pitiable  exhibition  :  a  sad 
tissue  of  miserable  sophistry,  a  series  of  outrages  against  historical 
truth,  right  feeling,  and  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  common 
sense.  Yet  Hegel  cannot  be  reproached  with  a  bias  against  So- 
crates, of  whom  he  always  speaks  with  the  highest  respect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  motive  which  induced  him  to  throw  himself 
into  these  forced  attitudes,  these  violent  and  unsightly  moral  and 
intellectual  contortions,  was  evidently  his  anxiety  to  preserve  a 
philosophical  equilibrium  betweei)  Socrates  and  the  Athenians,  and 
to  contemplate  the  event  with  the  calm  impartiality  of  a  tragic 
chorus. 

To  what  extent  these  opinions  on  the  Trial  of  Socrates  have 
been  adopted  in  Germany  beyond  the  limits  of  Hegel's  school, 
within  which  few,  I  suppose,  would  venture  to  disavow  them,  I 
have  few  means  of  judging.  The  paradox  I  have  been  combating 
has  been  echoed  by  Roetscher  in  his  work  on  Aristophanes  (AriS' 
tophanes  und  sein  Zeitalter)  and  by  another  of  Hegel's  scholars,- 
V.  Henning,  in  his  Principien  der  Ethik,  which  however  has  not 
fallen  in  my  way.  On  the  other  side  stands  a  really  learned,  clear- 
headed and  impartial  thinker,  my  honoured  friend  Professor 
Brandis,  who  devoted  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  u. 
p«  85f   (  Ueber  die  angebliche  Subjectivitat  der  Socratischen  Lehrej 
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ArPKNDix  to  the  refutation  of  Roetscher's  fallades.  And  I  am  glad  to  ob- 
vn.  serve  that  they  are  rightly  appreciated  by  some  other  German 
scholars.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Fritsche  {De  Socrate  veterufn  Comicorum  Dissertatio 
(p.  101.).  Aliam  viam  ingressos  esse  video  opiimos  duumviros, 
Henningsium  atque  Hoeis^herum,  quorum  uterque  est  ab  Hegelio. 
Jli  omnes,  et  prceceptor  et  discipidi,  stepe  alias  ita  disputant,  iU 
nihil  admodufn  se  mente  complexos  esse  homines  vulgo  querantur, 
ego  autem  sine  ullo  stomacho,  ut  potius  cum  qtuuiam  etiam  ro- 
luptate  ne  me  quidem  percipere  istud,  quidquid  est  sapient ite,  po- 
tuisse  animadvertam :  hie  vero  illi  rarofortunte  heneficio  apertis- 
sime  id  disputant^  quod  non  modo  ego,  sed  quivis  intelligat,  etiam 
indoctus,  Docent  igitur  Socratem  in  Nubibus  plane  talem  induci 
qualis  fuerit  reapse :  adjiciunt  justas  eum  Comico  panas  dedisse, 
idea  quod  Socratis  eadem  causa  fuerit^  quce  Sophistarum:  Socratem 
pariter  atque  sophistas  contemto  ipsius  veritatis  studio  causas 
rerum  justo  altius  repetere  solitum,  inutilia  quceque  rimari,  ae 
pleraque  temere  opinari,  quemadmodum  solent  homines  arguttdi : 
postremo  concludunt  sicy  Athenienses  jure  suo  de  Socrate  suppli' 
cium  sumsisse:  quasi  vero  nostri  philosophi  propter  errores  quosdam 
suos,  quos  ipsi  Hegeliani  plurimos  committunt,  morte  multandi 
sint.  It  would  indeed  have  been  not  uninteresting  to  have  seen 
how  Hegel  would  have  defended  himself  against  a  similar  charge, 
which  might  certainly  have  been  brought  against  him  with  a  much 
greater  appearance  of  truth  and  justice  than  it  was  against  the 
adversary  of  the  Sophists. 

It  is  painful  to  see  so  able  a  writer  as  Droysen  speaking  of 
HegeFs  disquisition  on  this  subject  in  a  tone  of  admiration.  But  it 
is  consoling  to  find  that  at  bottom  his  own  opinion  is  widely  dif- 
ferent on  the  main  question.  He  says,  indeed  (Aristophanes,  Die 
Wolken,  p.  10.) :  That  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  if  it  is  to  be  so 
called,  grew  out  of  the  same  soil  with  the  Sophistical  school,  and 
was  even  like  it  in  its  essential  tendencies,  is  a  fact  no  longer  to  be 
denied.  Nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  wis  it  ever  disputed  that  they 
belonged  to  the  same  intellectual  movement.  The  only  question 
has  been  and  is,  whether  the  points  which  Socrates  had  in  common 
with  the  Sophists,  or  those  in  which  he  differed  from  them,  best 
deserved  to  be  termed  essential.  And  on  this  question  I  should 
be  content  to  appeal  to  Droysen  himself,  who  proceeds  to  observe : 
but  the  distinction  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  was  this,  that 
he  strove  to  give  a  new  and  firmer  May  to  the  mind,  which  had 
been  detached  from  every  outward  basis  of  authority,  by  insisting 
on  the  idea  of  the  Good,  and  to  withdraw  the  richly  developed 
rational  faculty  from  outward  and  selfish  aims,  and  carry  it  back 
info  itself  to  the  consciousness  of  what  was  right  and  worthy  of 
pursuit.     This  was  an  immense  and  ever  memorable  step  in  ad* 
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vance :   that  freedom  which,  in  the  democracy  and  the  progress  of    Appknimz 
enlightenment,  had  turned  itself  against  all  established  traditional        VII. 
order,  henceforward  found  its  true  ground  in  the  individual  con- 
sciousness (in  der  Subjectivitdt)  and  its  true  measure  in  the  sense 
of  Right,  and  the  craving  after  Good, 

This  18  indeed  just  the  reason  why  it  seems  to  me  both  a  gross 
error  and  a  flagrant  injustice  to  confound  Socrates — the  man  who 
strove  to  establish  certain  principles  of  moral  conduct  by  which 
men  might  be  surely  guided  to  what  was  right  and  good  —  with 
teachers  who,  like  the  Sophists,  only  endeavoured  to  furnish  every 
man  with  grounds  or  pretexts  for  following  his  own  inclinations, 
and  sacrificing  all  law  and  right  to  his  selfish  instincts.  And  the 
remark  wliich  Droysen  subjoins,  on  the  political  influence  of  So- 
crates, does  not  at  all  aflTect  the  reality  and  importance  of  this 
contrast. 

Notwithstanding  the  protests  which  have  been  made  here  and 
there,  and  in  Germany  itself,  against  the  idolatry  of  Hegel,  his 
reputation  may  be  allowed  to  justify  the  attention  with  which  I 
have  examined  his  opinion  on  this  question.  It  would  be  the  less 
advisable  to  enter  into  like  details  on  any  of  the  later  works  which 
have  treated  on  the  same  subject,  as  HegeFs  may  be  considered  as 
the  common  armoury  from  which  most  of  the  writers  have  bor- 
rowed their  principal  weapons.  Yet  I  must  briefly  notice  one, 
which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  of  controversy  in 
Germany,  not  so  much  by  the  novelty  or  importance  of  its  con- 
tents, as  by  the  connection  into  which  the  author  has  dragged  the 
subject  with  the  political  theories  of  the  day,  and  which  is  indicated 
by  its  title :  Die  Athener  und  Sokrates,  Die  Gesetzlichen  und 
der  lievolutionar :  which  may  be  rendered  ;  The  Athenians  and 
Socrates,  the  Men  of  the  laws  and  the  Man  of  the  Revolution  ;  by 
Dr.  Peter  Wilhelm  Forchhammer.  Dr.  Forchhammer  by  his 
previous  writings  had  earned  the  somewhat  ambiguous  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  antiquary,  who  would  argue  a 
disputed  point  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Athens  with  as 
much  energy  and  pathos,  as  an  ordinary  pleader  might  display  in 
a  question  of  life  or  death.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  discussed  the  case  of  Socrates  in  the  tone,  if  not  the 
temper,  of  a  determined  advocate  and  a  warm  partisan.  His  essay, 
as  is  observed  by  a  critic  in  Zimmermann*s  Zeitschrift  fUr  alter* 
thumswissenschaft,  1840,  p.  535.,  is  in  fact  a  party  pamphlet,  in 
which  the  character  of  Socrates  is  estimated  by  its  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  author's  political  school.  The  feeling  of 
disgust  and  indignation  at  its  want  of  candour  and  sobriety,  which 
that  critic  expresses  (p.  542.),  has  probably  been  shared  by  most 
readers  beyond  the  circle  of  tlie  author's  private  acquaintance. 
Droysen  (Aristoph.   Wolken,  p.  7.)»  though  no  doubt  dissenting 
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ArrcvDfi    widelj  from  most  of  his  coodiisiaiis,  notioe*  it  with  the  ii 

^^''        becoming  a  friend   and  colleagoe.      Bat    I   cannot  assent   even 
'  to  the  very  qualified  praise  he  bestows  on  it  for  the  art  with  which 

the  argument  is  condocted.  So  far  indeed  as  art  is  opposed  to 
eamestnests  reality,  and  truth,  and  is  allied  with  sophi^^trj  and  dis- 
ingenuonsness,  the  term  maj  be  properly  applied  to  Forchhammers 
reasr^ning  or  declamation ;  bat  I  can  perceire  little  ingenuity  or 
•kill  in  it«  He  himself  seems  to  be  conscious  (p.  90.)  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  produce  a  very  faTourable  impression  on  ordinary 
readers.  It  may  however  serve  to  raise  some  questions  of  ge- 
neral interest,  which  were  not  so  directly  suggested  by  H^eFs 
Tiew  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Forchbammer  arrives  at  the  conclusion  (p.  74.)  tkai  no  more 
legal  judgement  wa»  ever  pronounced,  nor  by  a  more  legal  tribunal, 
than  that  by  which  Socrates  was  first  of  all  declared  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  unbelief  in  the  gods  of  the  state,  and  qf  corrupting 
the  young,  and  thereupon  was  condemned  to  death.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  consider  the  verdict  and  the  sentence  with  special 
reference  to  this  legality  on  which  Dr.  Forchbammer  so  strongly 
insists,  and  for  this  purpose  to  follow  his  division  of  the  indictment 
into  the  two  heads  of  unbelief  and  corruption  of  the  young^  under 
which  he  ranges  all  his  arguments.  To  warrant  his  conclosioa 
it  was  of  course  incumbent  on  him  to  show  with  r^ard  to  each 
of  these  heads,  that  Socrates  was  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the 
Athenian  law,  upon  evidence  which  would  have  satisfied  every 
enlightened  and  conscientious  tribunal,  and  that  he  was  l^ally 
condemned  to  death. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  part  of  the  indictment, 
rightly  understood,  and  with  due  allowance  for  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression, describes  something  which  was  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  Athens.  But  Dr.  Forchhammer  has  not  made  such  al- 
lowance, and  heems  not  to  understand  the  point  on  which  the 
question  of  legality  turns.  He  begins  with  asking  (after  quoting 
the  words  of  the  indictment :  Socrates  does  not  believe  in  the 
gods  of  Athens)  :  Was  this  accusation  true?  And  he  afterwards 
(p.  11.)  concludes  :  If  then  Socrates  did  not  believe  in  the  gods  cf 
the  state,  he  was  guilty.  But  Socrates  might  have  been  an  nn- 
believer,  and  yet  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  any  Athenian 
law.  For  we  must  presume,  until  we  have  some  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, which  Dr.  Forchbammer  does  not  attempt  to  offer,  that  the 
laws  of  Athens  resembled  most  human  laws  of  civilised  states  in 
this  respect,  that  they  did  not  affect  to  regulate  the  inward  con- 
sciousness, but  the  outward  deportment  of  the  citizens :  that  they 
did  not  prescribe  what  was  to  be  believed  or  felt,  but  what  was  to 
be  done  or  said.  They  guarded  the  religion  of  the  state  with 
penalties  against  impiety.    And  no  doubt  those  penalties  might 
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be  incurred,  not  only  by  irreverent  behaviour  toward  the  gods,     Appendix 
but  by  a  denial  of  their  existence,  and  a  substitution  of  other        VU. 
objects  of  worship.     And  assuredly  the  meaning  of  the  indictment 
was  not   simply  that   Socrates  did   not  believe  in   the  gods,  but 
that  he  had  manifested  his  unbelief  by  act  or  speech.     But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  accuser  was  able  to  bring  any  evidence  that 
could  ground  a  reasonable  presumption  of  the  fact.    And  Dr.  Forch- 
hammer  does  not  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency.     If  he  was 
aware  of  the  real  question,  he  has  evaded  it.     But  I  do  not  suspect 
him  of  such  a  trick.     It  is  evidently  in  honest  ignorance  that  he 
fails  ever  to  come  to  the  point.    In  fact  he  admits  that  Socrates 
practised  an  outward  conformity  to  the  state  religion  (p.  6.),  but 
taxes  him  with  hjrpocrisy  on  that  account  (p.  9. ),  and  asks,  why  he 
did  not  openly  avow  his  unbelief,  and  go  to  the  assembly  to  pro- 
pose a  change  in  the  laws  which  prescribed  uniformity  of  religious 
profession  (p.  11.).    Dr.  Forchhammer  apparently  had  not  observed 
that  however  these  questions  might  aflfect  the  moral  character  of 
Socrates,  they  do  not  concern   his  legal  liability,  and  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  inquiry  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet     But 
how  do  we  know  that  Socrates  was  insincere  in  his  conformity  ? 
Dr.  Forchhammer  in  the  first  place  appeals  to  common  notoriety 
or  general    belief.        The    very  thing,   he  observes,  for  which 
we  are  used  to  extol  Socrates  is,  that  he  had  raised  himself  above 
the  polytheistical  conceptions  of  his  age.     And   he  proceeds  to 
show,  with  great  unction,  that,  however  meritorious  this  might  be 
in  itself,  it  could  not  appear  so  in  the  eyes  of  a  devout  Athenian. 
Then  he  cites  the  oath  taken  by  the  young  Athenians  in  the  temple 
of  Aglauros,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  to  honour  all  that 
their  forefathers  had  held  sacred  (ra  uph  ra  rarpta  rififiati}),  and 
called  on  seven  deities  by  name  to  witness  their  vow  ;  and  again  he 
asks,  whether  any  one  will  maintain  that  Socrates  had  kept  this 
oath  in  the  sense  in  which  the  state  exacted   it.     Farther  on  he 
supposes  that  if  Melitus  had  challenged  Socrates  to  raise  his  hand 
toward  the  gods  in  whom  he  believed,  and  to  answer.  Yes,  or  No  : 
whether  he  believed,  as  the  law  prescribed,  in  the  gods  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  state,  the  force  of  truth  must  have  constrained 
Socrates  to  answer  in  the  negative.     But  all  these  are  plainly  mere 
rhetorical  variations  of  the  same  illegitimate  assumption,  and  do  not 
corroborate   it  in   the   slightest   degree.      One   assertion   indeed 
Dr.  Forchhammer  makes,  wliich,  as  it  is  more  specific,  may  at 
first  sight  be  taken  fur  an  argument.     But  it  is  an  assertion  which 
not  only  requires  proof,  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  best 
evidence  we  have  on  the  subject     He  asserts  (p.  6.)  that  the  con- 
versation of  Socrates  tended  to  undermine  the  religious  convictions 
of  the  Athenian  youth.     Now  if  by  this  is  meant  that  Socrates 
was  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  doubts  to  his  hearers  on  articles  of 
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Amy  nix    popular  belief,  the  allegation  would  certainlj  be  pertinent  to  the 
^^'*        question,  and  if  established  would  go  far  to  sustain  the   cfaai^ge. 

'  But  in  this  sense  the  assertion  is  clearly  groundless  ;  for  we  hare 

direct  and  authentic  testimonj  that  Socrates  studiooslj  avoided 
such  topics.  (See  the  passage  of  the  Phxedrus  in  the  note,  p.  269. 
and  the  remarks  in  the  text.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  meaning 
is  only  that  the  conversation  of  Socrates  tended  to  foster  habits  of 
intellectual  activity  in  his  hearers,  which  were  unfavourable  to 
their  acquiescence  in  the  religious  belief  of  the  vulgar,  this  may  be 
admitted,  but  will  not  at  ail  serve  Dr.  Forchhammer's  purpose. 
For  no  Athenian  law — except  the  edict  by  which  the  Thirty 
endeavoured  to  silence  Socrates  —  forbade  such  exercises  of  the 
thinking  faculty,  as  none  was  framed  to  guard  against  such  a 
danger ;  and  Melitus,  even  if  he  had  perceived  it,  would  probably 
not  have  thought  it  prudeut  to  insinuate  to  his  audience,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  understandings  of  the  young  were  better  cultivated, 
they  would  be  more  disposed  to  reject  the  established  creed. 

Dr.  Forchhammer  does  not  fail  to  urge  the  inward  monitor  of 
Socrates  as  sometliing  inconsistent  with  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
and  unfortunately  he  does  not  scruple  to  use  language  about  it 
which  he  must  have  known  to  be  gross  exaggeration ;  for  he 
speaks  of  it  (p.  7.)  as  a  new  divine  Being  for  which,  according  to 
9  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  the  Athenians  were  to  exchange  their  old 

gods.  I  have  already  remarked  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
there  was  anything  in  this  inward  voice  at  variance  with  the  tenets 
of  the  popular  Greek  theology ;  and  I  will  only  add,  with  reference 
to  our  present  inquiry,  that  if  there  was  such  a  degree  of  novelty 
and  peculiarity  in  this  mode  of  divine  communication,  there  was 
certainly  no  distinct  provision  against  it  in  the  then  existing 
Athenian  laws,  and  it  could  only  be  by  a  more  or  less  violent  and 
arbitrary  construction — such  for  instance  as  Hegel  puts  upon  it 
^-tliat  it  could  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  any  of  them. 

Even  then  if  Dr.  Forchhammer  had  been  entitled  to  assume  that 
the  discrepancy  which  he  supposes  to  have  existed  between  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Socrates  and  the  worship  of  the  state  was  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety,  or  one  on  which  all  well-informed 
persons  are  agreed,  still  it  would  not  follow  that  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  there  was  any  proof  which  should  have  satisfied  a  court 
of  justice,  that  the  prisoner  had  committed  an  offence  against  the 
laws.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  laws  of  every  Greek 
stote  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  allowed  a  very  great 
latitude  of  religious  opinion ;  because  there  was  no  authentic 
standard  of  religious  truth.  There  was  no  canon,  no  book,  by 
which  a  doctrine  could  be  tried ;  no  living  authority  to  which 
appeal  could  be  made  for  the  decision  of  religious  controversies. 
Beyond  the  bare  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  beings  who  were 
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objects  of  public  worship,  there  was  hardly  a  circumstance  in  their  Atv^vdit 
history  which  had  not  been  related  in  many  different  ways  ;  and  ^1^- 
there  was  no  form  of  the  legend  which  had  more  or  less  claim  to 
be  received  than  another.  So  that  if  Socrates  rejected  every 
version  of  the  fable  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  an  immoral 
tendency,  he  was  only  exercising  a  right  which  could  not  be 
legally  disputed,  and  was  taking  no  greater  liberty  than  had  been 
used  by  many  others  without  any  scandal,  as  for  instance  by  Pindar 
with  the  story  of  Pelops.  (01.  i.  59.  Ajr/a  irporipwy,) 

But  in  fact  that  agreement  as  to  the  religious  views  of  Socrates, 
on  which  Dr.  Forchhammer  lays  so  much  stress,  is  neither  so 
general  as  he  represents  it,  nor  entitled  to  much  deference.  For 
if  its  ground  is  examined,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the 
difficulty  which  most  persons  in  modern  times  have  experienced  in 
reconciling  the  pure  and  lofty  ideas  which  Socrates  appears  to  have 
formed  of  the  Divine  nature,  with  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  or 
fables  of  the  Greek  polytheism.  But  that  difficulty — a  natural 
consequence  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  point  of 
view — though  it  sufficiently  explains  the  origin  of  the  common 
opinion,  does  not  materially  strengthen  its  authority.  And  Dr. 
Forchhammer  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  this  opinion  is 
rejected  by  a  writer  whose  judgement  on  such  a  point  far  outweighs 
not  only  his  own,  but  all  that  could  be  adduced  on  the  other  side. 
Bitter  {Gesch.  der  Philosophies  u.  p.  38.)  observes  that  the 
peculiarity  of  Socrates  cannot  be  conceived  in  its  proper  light, 
unless  it  be  recognised  that  the  moving  principle  of  his  life  lay 
mainly  in  his  old-fashioned  sense  of  religion  (in  seiner  aUerthuem^ 
lichen  Religiositaet.)  It  will  be  in  vain,  he  says  (p.  40.)  for 
any  one  to  think  of  vindicating  Socrates  from  the  reproach  of 
superstition.  And  in  this  superstition  we  are  to  distinguish, 
according  to  Ritter,  between  that  which  was  derived  from  the 
opinions  which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen,  and  that  which 
was  the  result  of  his  own  personal  experience-  If  we  may  trust 
Ritter,  Socrates  had  no  need  to  apply  to  the  assembly  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  was  not  even  under  any 
temptation  to  violate  the  laws  which  were  enacted  for  the  security 
of  the  national  religion.  So  much  then  for  the  legality  of  the  con- 
viction under  the  first  head  of  the  indictment.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  second. 

In  this,  Socrates  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  young.  And 
according  to  Dr.  Forchhammer  this  was  the  substance  of  the  whole 
indictment.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  only  material  charge  which 
he  brings  against  Socrates  under  the  first  head  is,  that  his  teaching 
tended  to  undermine  the  religious  faith  of  his  disciples.  Under 
the  second  head  however  the  political  principles  of  Socrates  were 
the  main  gist  of  the   accusation,  and  the  prosecutor  sought  to 
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ApriKDix  substantiate  it  by  five  distinct  allegations,  which  Dr.  Forchhammer 
^  ^  '•  —  after  an  historical  introduction  designed  to  vindicate  the  Athenian 
democracy,  and  to  expose  the  misdeeds  of  Alcibiades,  Critias, 
Theramenes,  and  Xenophon — examines  separately,  and  endeavours 
to  illustrate,  supply,  confirm,  and  aggravate,  so  as  to  establish  the 
prisoner's  guilt  Here  it  will  be  suflficient  briefly  to  enumerate 
them.  I.  Socrates  had  spoken  of  the  mode  of  appointing  the 
Archons  and  other  magistrates  by  lot  as  foolish  (fiiapov — not  as 
Dr.  Forchhammer  disingenuously  mistranslates  the  expression,  a 
proceeding  of  madmen),  ii.  Two  of  the  men  who  had  brought  the 
greatest  evils  on  Athens,  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  were  among  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  iii.  Socrates  persuaded  his  disciples  that 
he  could  make  them  wiser  than  their  parents,  and  that  it  was 
allowable  for  a  son  even  to  use  violence  with  an  imbecile  father. 
IV.  Socrates  taught  that  the  man  who  possessed  the  ability  and 
the  will  to  make  others  wiser  and  better,  was  better  entitled  to 
their  confidence  and  regard  than  the  nearest  relative  and  the 
most  affectionate  friend,  v.  Socrates  was  used  to  quote  passages 
of  the  most  mischievous  political  tendency  from  the  most  cele- 
brated poets,  and  in  particular  one  from  the  Iliad  (u.  188,  folL), 
breathing  the  most  anti-democratical  spirit,  and  sanctioning  the 
oppression  and  misusage  of  the  common  people. 

It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  understanding  of  an  English 
reader,  if  I  were  to  set  about  convincing  him  that  none  of  these  are 
matters  fit  to  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice :  that  even  if  they 
might  sufiice  to  raise  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  brought  home  was  disaffected  to  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  might  justify  the  government  under  which  he  lived 
in  viewing  him  with  distrust,  they  could  never,  in  a  rightly  con- 
stituted commonwealth,  become  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. But  this  is  not  the  point  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. The  question  which  Dr.  Forchhammer's  pamphlet  brings 
under  discussion  is,  whether  Socrates  was  l^ally  convicted  on 
this  evidence.  We  must  therefore  inquire  what  law  he  was 
alleged  to  have  broken?  A  law — as  the  indictment  implies— 
which  forbade  the  corrupting  of  the  young.  But  if  there  was  such 
a  law  at  Athens,  we  must  suppose  one  of  two  things :  either  that 
the  law  had  some  specific  meaning  which  was  well  understood : 
that  it  referred  to  a  certain  mode  of  corrupting  the  young ;  or, 
that  it  was  purposely  framed  in  the  most  generaJ  terms,  in  order 
to  leave  the  amplest  room  for  the  discretion  of  the  courts  in  apply- 
ing it  to  the  cases  brought  before  them.  If  the  law  had  a  specific, 
definite  object,  which  was  well  understood,  though  not  distinctly 
expressed ;  then  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  pointed  against 
such  offences  as  those  of  which  Socrates  was  accused,  but  rather 
against  the  crime  of  debauching  the  morals  of  the  young,  and 
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seducing  tbein  into  vicious  habits  such  as  thej  might  be  most  Appendix 
frequently  led  to  form  by  the  example  or  persuasion  of  their  VII. 
elders.  And  if  so,  it  could  have  been  only  by  a  violent  and 
arbitrary  interpretation  that  it  was  applied  to  the  case  of  Socrates. 
In  other  words,  the  conviction  under  this  head  of  the  indictment 
was  clearly  illegal.  But  it  was  no  less  so  if  the  law  was  purposely 
framed  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  with  a  view  to  leave  the 
courts  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  judgement  on  the  circumstances 
of  every  case  which  could  come  within  that  description ;  as,  for 
instance,  one  in  which  unsound  religious  or  political  doctrines  had 
been  taught  to  the  young.  A  decision  under  such  a  law  would 
not  be  the  less  arbitrary,  or  the  more  subject  to  any  legal  rule, 
because  it  was  the  very  aim  of  the  law  to  release  the  courts  from 
such  subjection,  and  to  invest  them  with  arbitrary  power. 

Dr.  Forchhammer  is  so  little  aware  of  the  real  question  on  which 
his  conclusion  depends,  that  he  fancies  he  has  gained  something 
for  his  argument,  if  he  has  made  it  appear  that  the  Athenian 
institutions  were  faultless ;  that  Socrates  spoke  of  them  in  dis- 
paraging terms ;  that  he  made  no  secret  of  his  preference  for  a 
different  form  of  government ;  that  be  would  not  have  scrupled, 
if  an  occasion  had  presented  itself,  to  use  violence  in  order  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  constitution ;  and  that  many  of  his  friends  were 
in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  it.  Yet,  questionable  as  some  of 
these  propositions  are,  if  they  were  all  admitted  they  would  avail 
nothing  to  prove  the  legality  of  the  verdict  against  Socrates.  Dr. 
Forchhammer  indeed  observes  (p.  57.)  that  it  would  to  be  sure  be  a 
Jtne  thing  if  a  state  could  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  independence 
in  its  external  and  internal  relations  as  to  be  able,  without  appre* 
hension  of  danger,  to  permit  free  discussion  of  the  principle  of  its 
constitution.  But  what  state,  he  asks,  has  ever  permitted  that  ?-» 
What  ?  not  even  in  private  conversation  ?  not  even  in  a  philoso- 
phical treatise  or  lecture  ?  one  might  rather  ask,  what  state  has 
ever  forbidden  it  ?  And  the  answer  would  show  that  it  was  not 
any  of  those  in  which  liberty  has  most  flourished  under  the  shade 
of  the  laws.  Greek  writers  certainly  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  accommodate  their  political  theories  to  the 
institutions  under  which  they  lived. 

But  there  remains  still  another  point  to  be  considered.  Dr. 
Forchhammer  maintains  the  strict  legality  not  only  of  the  verdict, 
but  of  the  sentence.  And  we  must  inquire  how  the  case  stands 
as  to  this.  The  Athenian  law,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  Dr.  Forch- 
hammer and  others,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  did  not  itself  fix  the 
penalty  of  an  offence — and  to  this  number  that  of  Socrates  belonged 
—  compelled  the  court  to  choose  between  that  which  was  proposed  by 
the  prosecutor,  and  that  which,  after  conviction,  might  be  tendered 
by  the  defendant.     Dr.  Forchhammer  calls  this  a  very  wise  law 
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Appendix    (p.  64.) ;  though  its  inevitable  operation  would  appear  to  be,  that 
V^f-        the  punishment  adjudged  would  always  either  exceed  or  fall  short 
of  the  offender's  deserts.     It  was  however  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  law,  that  the  judges  should  endeavour  to  approximate  as  nearly 
as  they  could  to  the  adequate  measure  of  punishment :  that  they 
should  select  that  which  appeared  to  them  to  diverge  least  either 
way  from  the  right  mean.     Of  any  maxim  by  which  they  were 
held  bound  to  incline  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  above  all  not  to 
award  capital  punishment  when  they  did  not  believe  it  to  be  due 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  though  the  alternative  might  be  too 
lenient  —  of  this  we  have  perhaps  no  right  to  speak.    But  Socrates 
was  found  guilty  only  by  a  majority  of  three  votes ;  and  of  the 
281  jurors   who   found   this  verdict,  Dr.  Forchhammer   himself 
thinks  it  certain  (f.  65.)  that  there  were  few  who  meant  that  he 
should  suffer  death,  and  who  would  not  gladly  have  voted  for  as 
light  a  punishment  as  could  be  deemed  commensurate  with  the 
offence.     Socrates  however  by  his  refusal  to  propose  one  at  all 
approaching  to  this,  forced  his  judges,  according  to  Dr.  Forch- 
hammer, to  adopt  the  prosecutor's  estimate  of  his  desert.     Now 
undoubtedly  with  regard  to  the  281,  this  might  be  a  sufficient 
explanation  and  defence  of  their  conduct ;  and  however  we  might 
suspect  that  they  voted  under  the  influence  of  a  different  motive, 
we  could  not  prove  that  they  did  not  reluctantly  take  that  course 
which  law  and  justice  seemed  to  them  to  prescribe.     But  whereas 
there  had  been  only  a  majority  of  three  for  the  conviction,  there 
was  a  majority  of  eighty  for  the  capital  sentence.     That  is  to  say, 
seventy-seven  of  those  who  had  just  before  pronounced  Socrates 
innocent,  now  voted  for  putting  him  to  death.     What  is  the  plain 
unavoidable  inference  from  this  fact  ?     Surely  it  is  that  they,  and 
the  rest  who  voted  with  them,  were  not  compelled  by  their  sense 
of  justice,  but  provoked  by  the  defendant's  behaviour  and  language 
after  the  verdict.     Let  it  be   admitted  that  this  behaviour  was 
not   at  all  noble   and   praiseworthy,  but   in  the   highest  degree 
offensive  and  blamable ;  let  us  even  suppose  that  in  itself  it  was 
worthy  of  death.     Still  it  would  be  clear  that  Socrates  was  tried 
for  one  offence,  and  was  condemned  to  death  for  another.     His 
punishment  therefore   might   be   deserved,  but   it   could  not  be 
legal. 

Thus  then  from  every  point  of  view  we  are  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion directly  opposite  to  Dr.  Forchhammer's,  and  we  must  say: 
That  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  murder  was  more  clearly 
committed  under  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  than  in  the  trial  of 
Socrates.  Judicial  murders  more  atrocious  in  their  circumstances 
may  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  Roman  Senate  under  the  emperors, 
by  the  Holy  Office,  and  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  under  the 
Reign  of  Terror.     But  it  is  only  in  their  proceedings  that  a  parallel 
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can  readily  be  found  to  that  whicli  Dr.  Forcbhammer  applauds.  Appendix 
Their  most  infamous  acts  might  be  in  otiier  respects  more  detest-  ^'^• 
able,  but  could  not  be  more  illegal  than  this.  And  we  may  add 
that  it  could  be  only  such  tribunals  that  couUl  listen  without  disgust 
and  indignation  to  the  arguments  by  which  he  has  attempted  to 
defend  it.  For  the  Athenians  indeed  much  may  be  pleaded  in 
extenuation  or  excuse:  th(?ir  old  prejudices,  their  recent  sufferings, 
the  linal  provocation.  But  none  of  these  pleas  can  benefit  him. 
It  is  not  the  reputation  of  Socrates  that  has  been  damaged  by  his 
pamphlet,  but  his  own ;  and  in  points  of  more  importance  than  a 
literary  oversight.  Dr.  Forchhammer,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
betrays  some  misgiving  as  to  the  impression  his  work  was  likely  to 
produce  on  most  of  his  readers;  and  at  the  close  (p. 91.)  he  ex- 
presses a  good-natured  regret,  that  literary  antagonists  so  rarely 
find  opportunity  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
which  might  correct  misunderstandings,  and  soften  their  mutual 
prejudices.  Every  one  who  is  capable  of  forming  a  judgement  on 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Forchhammer's  pamphlet,  may  well  hope  and 
believe  that  the  man  is  incomparably  better  than  his  book.  I  can 
easily  imagine  that  his  convivial  qualities,  to  which  he  delicately 
alludes,  (ibid.)  may  make  amends  for  his  want  of  intellectual  sobriety. 
But  still  there  is  one  uncomfortable  reflection  suggested  by  the  exhi- 
bition he  has  here  made  of  himself  to  the  public.  Here  is  a 
German  scholar,  of  some  note  in  the  literary  world  ;  of  unquestion- 
able learning  and  showy  talents ;  one  of  a  class  which  has  exercised 
and  is  likely  more  and  more  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
political  destinies  of  his  country,  living  in  a  period  of  great 
political  excitement  and  in  the  midst  of  a  general  expectation  of 
organic  changes  in  the  national  institutions  ;  and  he  betrays  such 
gross  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  law,  justice,  and  rational 
freedom,  as  proves  that  he  is  not  only  incompetent  to  have  a  voice 
on  any  great  political  question,  but  that  he  would  be  utterly  un- 
qualified to  serve  on  a  common  jury. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  subject  of  this  Appendix 
and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  will  perhaps  be  deemed  a  suflUcient 
excuse  for  subjoining  a  brief  notice  of  two  views  of  the  comedy, 
which  are  almost  equally  opposed  to  one  another  and  to  that 
which  has  been  taken  of  it  in  this  volume.  Droysen,  in  whose 
writings  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  disposition  to  look  at 
every  thing  Athenian  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  will  not 
allow  Ajristophanes  credit  for  the  slightest  degree  of  earnestness 
or  of  patriotic  or  moral  feeling.  He  was  the  heartless  representa- 
tive of  an  unprincipled  age,  with  no  higher  aim  than  popular 
applause,  and  always  ready  to  pander  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  sacrifice  whatever  was  most  sacred  and 
venerable — whether  things  or  persons— to  his  selfish  object.     It  is 
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Appkndii  therefore  lost  labour  to  try  to  reconcile  bis  credit  for  honesty  or 
^^  ^'  good  intentions  with  the  misrepresentations  in  the  Clouds.  The 
poet  did  not  fling  his  satire  about  carelessly  or  at  random,  nor  was 
he  labouring  under  any  misconception  as  to  the  real  character  of 
Socrates,  but  knowingly  and  wilfully  distorted  it  by  a  pertidious 
caricature,  which  preserved  just  sufficient  likeness  to  the  original  to 
prevent  it  from  being  mistaken  for  anyone  else.  (p.  12.)  Neither  this 
nor  any  other  work  of  Aristophanes,  or  of  the  Old  Comedy  in  general, 
will  bear  to  be  tried  by  any  moral  standard.  The  only  merit  and 
value  of  that  drama  consist  in  the  incomparable  perfection  of  art 
with  which  it  is  endowed,  (p.  14.) 

Attempts,  we  know,  have  been  made  among  ourselves  by  means 
of  a  similar  abstraction  to  vindicate  or  palliate  the  grossness  and 
the  absence  of  all  moral  principles  which  are  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  prevail  in  our  own  Comedy  of  the  period  next  following  the 
Restoration.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  present 
subject,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  question, 
whether  that  perfection  of  art  which  Droysen  attributes  to  the  Old 
Comedy  is  really  consistent  with  that  utter  moral  depravity  which 
he  finds  in  it.  But  this  comparison  suggests  one  remark  which 
may  be  worth  submitting  to  the  reader's  judgement  Whether  a 
comic  poet  has  a  right  to  claim  an  exemption  from  the  rules  of 
ordinary  morality,  and  to  require  that  no  other  measure  shall  be 
applied  to  his  writings  than  one  either  of  mere  art,  or  of  a  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary  code  of  ethics, — this  is  a  question  which  may 
admit  of  a  doubt.  But  as  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  comic 
drama  of  the  Restoration,  if  it  is  subjected  to  a  moral  standard, 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  If  the  comic  poets  of  that  age  were 
in  earnest  about  anything,  it  was,  as  has  been  ably  shown  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  their  love  and  admiration  for  vice,  their  contempt 
and  aversion  for  every  kind  of  moral  restraint.  It  is  the  very 
nakedness  of  their  profligacy  which  has  been  confounded  by  some 
of  their  apologists  with  the  innocence  of  paradise.  How  far  it 
may  be  extenuated  by  the  general  reaction  on  the  forced  ansterity 
of  the  preceding  period,  is  another  matter.  But  if  Droysen  is  right 
in  his  estimate  of  Aristophanes,  that  poet  has  created  an  extraor- 
dinary illusion,  by  which  many,  and  those  not  the  least  intelligent 
among  his  readers,  have  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was  animated 
by  a  very  deep,  and  in  the  main  a  right  moral  feeling  :  an  illusion 
so  strong  that  it  has  not  been  dispelled  even  by  Droysen's  exposure. 
On  the  contrary  it  appears  (p.  12.)  that  he  has  been  warmly 
assailed  for  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  on  this  point,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  has  made  any  converts  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  play.  Highly  as  Droysen  admires  the 
poetical  art  of  Aristophanes,  he  agrees  with  Hermann  that  the 
Clouds  is  not  one  of  his  best  pieces.  And  this  judgement  be  seems  to 
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rest  chiefly  on  three  defects  which  he  has  observed  in  the  construe-  Appehdix 
tion  of  the  plot,  bj  which,  as  he  thinks,  the  poet  has  violated  the  VI  I. 
rules  of  art,  and  the  proper  character  of  the  Old  Comedy,  to  which 
he  has  most  successfully  adhered  in  all  his  other  works.  In  them 
the  action  closes  with  the  full  triumph  of  the  absurdity  which  it  is 
the  business  of  the  play  to  exhibit  in  a  ludicrous  light.  In  the 
Clouds  the  folly  of  Strepsiades  is  checked  and  corrected,  and  So- 
crates— though,  as  Droysen  justly  observes,  Strepsiades  had  forced 
himself  and  his  son  upon  the  master,  and  therefore  should  have 
turned  his  anger  not  against  him,  but  against  himself — suffers  an 
almost  tragical  punishment.  Again,  toward  the  end  of  the  play 
the  Chorus  drops  its  original  character,  and,  in  a  tone  of  severity 
quite  foreign  to  its  mask,  represents  itself  as  luring  men  who  are 
bent  on  wickedness  into  evil,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  the 
gods.  (1408.) 

iiel  woiovfxev  ravd*  kKaaroQ^y  Srav  Tiva 
yvtjfAev  TTOvripiiiy  ovt   epatrr^v  TrpayfAaTUtVf 
eu>c  O.V  avroy  ifi^aXutfiev  £c  KaKoy^ 
oirutc  av  il^p  rove  ^iovg  ^edoiKiyau 

A  third  point  in  which  Droysen  has  detected  an  incongruity,  is 
the  dispute  between  the  advocates  of  the  just  and  the  unjust  cause. 
Strepsiades  had  heard  (113.)  that  the  school  was  furnished  with  a 
plea  for  each  side  of  every  question,  the  right  and  the  wrong ;  and 
that  of  these  two  the  unrighteous  plea  is  enabled  to  gain  the 
cause. 

tJyai  trap*  avTolc  ipaaiy  afii^ttj  rci»  Xoyta  * 
Toy  KptiTToy*,  oariQ  itrrl,  Kal  roy  ^rrova* 
TOVTOiy  Toy  trepoy  rdly  Xoyotv,  Toy  ^(rroKa, 
viKcLy  Xiyoyra  <l>uai  riL^iKwTepa* 

Since  then  both  the  pleas  belong  to  the  teaching  apparatus  of 
the  school — so  Droysen  argues — both  must  be  stamped  with  the 
immoral  character  of  the  modern  learning.  But  instead  of  this, 
when  the  two  pleas  are  brought  forward  personified  in  two  antago- 
nists, that  which  had  been  described  by  Strepsiades  as  the  stronger 
turns  out  to  be  an  advocate  of  right,  a  champion  of  the  good  old 
times,  a  personification  of  the  principles  which  we  should  have 
least  expected  to  find  in  the  school ;  and  when  at  last  he  is  over- 
come by  the  arts  of  his  adversary,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  midst  of 
the  public,  though  according  to  his  own  description  it  was  the 
quarter  in  which  he  could  least  look  for  any  sympathy  with  his 
sentiments. 

I  must  own  that  this  last  exception  to  the  structure  of  the  play 
appears  to  me  hypercritical  and  futile.     Strepsiades  had  heard 
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Apfekdix  that  the  school  could  produce  two  opposite  pleAS,  the  one  just,  aiid 
V^I-  therefore  naturally  and  in  itself  the  stronger,  the  other  unjust ;  and 
that  it  could  make  the  unjust,  that  which  was  in  itself  the  weaker, 
triumph.  His  object  was  at  first  to  induce  his  son  to  learn  the 
unjust  plea,  and  the  art  of  succeeding  with  it,  in  order  to  defraud 
his  creditors.  He  uses  the  terms  jiist  and  unjust  in  their  ordinary 
acceptation.  If  therefore  the  two  pleas  were  to  appear  personified 
on  the  stage,  one  of  the  orators  must  have  been  the  advocate  of 
justice  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  according  to  anj 
new-fangled  subtil ty  of  the  school  Then  if  it  be  necessary  to 
explain  how  a  champion  of  the  good  old  times  could  issue  from 
such  a  training-place,  it  seems  easy  enough  to  suppose  tliat  a 
scholar  who,  like  Cameades,  could  argue  equally  well  in  behalf  of 
justice  and  against  it,  on  this  occasion  undertook  tlie  just  cause. 
But  I  do  not  think  many  readers  would  feel  the  need  of  any  expla- 
nation, even  after  the  supposed  difficulty  had  been  pointed  out  to 
them.  As  to  the  close  of  the  scene,  in  which  the  just  pleader 
abandons  his  post,  and  goes  over  to  the  spectators  {e^avrofwXCf  t/wc 
v/idc,  1088.)  it  seems  to  me  a  natural  consequence  of  his  admission 
that  he  was  defeated,  as  well  as  an  exquisite  stroke  of  humour. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  Droysen 
should  not  have  observed,  that  his  three  remarks  on  the  plot,  more 
particularly  the  first  two,  point  to  a  conclusion  very  different  from 
any  which  he  intended  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  as  to  the  merit  of  the  play.     For  the 
result  of  the  whole  is,  that  Aristophanes  here  has  a  little  forgotten 
himself,  and  in  the  catastrophe,  and  the  language  of  the  chorus, 
has  sacrificed  the  rules  of  art,  and  the  consistency  of  his  drama,  to 
some  other  object.     And  this  object  is  evidently  that  of  exciting 
the  indignation  of  the  audience  against  Socrates.    The  poet  cannot 
control  his  own  so  far  as  to  let  off  the  arch-sophist  with  no  severer 
penalty  than   the  most  complete   exhibition  of  his   extravagant 
perverseness.     And  when  Droysen  assumes  that  the  pleader  for 
justice  and  the  old  morality  is  so  much  in  earnest,  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  represented  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  Socrates, 
or  as  mingling  with  the  reprobate  multitude — what  is  this  but  an 
involuntary  admission  that  the  poet  has  treated  the  subject  too 
seriously,  and  has  sacrificed  the  interests  of  art  to  those  of  morality 
and  religion  ?     Indeed  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  read  the  play 
without  perceiving  that  the  author  is  aiming  at  something  more 
than  provoking  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  Socrates  :  that  he  is  him- 
self under  the  influence  of  a  strong  hostile  feeling  toward  the 
object  of  his  ridicule ;  and  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  was  a  feeling  of  personal  animosity,  we  can  only  attribute  it 
to  a  sincere  conviction  that  he  was  holding  up  a  mischievous 
sophist  to  public  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
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A  very  different  view  of  the  subject  is  proposed  by  Fritzsche  in  Appemdix 
the  above-cited  dissertation  (which  forms  part  of  his  Qucestiones  VII. 
Aristophanece,  Tom.  i.),  where  he  endeavours  to  save  the  credit 
both  of  Socrates  and  Aristophanes  ;  but  by  an  extremely  compli- 
cated hypothesis,  which  nevertheless  answers  its  purpose  but 
imperfectly.  The  author  himself  however  believes  (p.  103.)  that 
there  is  nothing  recondite,  or  strained,  or  over-refined  about 
it,  nor  anything  that  might  not  readily  occur  to  a  common  reader, 
or  at  least,  when  pointed  out,  would  not  be  sure  of  gaining  general 
assent.  As  to  this,  some  judgement  may  be  formed  from  a  simple 
report  of  its  leading  features,  though  it  would  not  be  fair  absolutely 
to  reject  it  without  weighing  the  author's  arguments  as  they  are 
stated  by  himself  (p.  99 — 195).  He  conceives  that  the  difference 
between  the  first  edition  of  the  Clouds,  that  which  was  exhibited, 
and  the  second,  that  which  we  now  read,  was  much  greater  than 
has  been  commonly  supposed.  In  the  former  play,  Aristophanes 
levelled  his  attack  chiefly  at  some  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who 
were  the  most  notorious  for  their  sedulous  cultivation  of  the  new 
sophistical  learning,  and  for  the  arts  of  chicanery  to  which  they 
applied  it,  and  by  which  they  had  become  the  plague  and  terror 
of  the  quiet  and  honest  citizens  and  strangers,  more  particularly 
Alcibiades,  Chjerephon,  Critias,  and  Theramenes.  That  this  consti- 
tuted the  main  argument  of  the  piece,  Fritzsche  collects  from  the 
allusion  in  the  Parabasis  of  the  Wasps  1037 — 1043.  In  this  play 
the  poet  treated  Socrates  himself  very  gently,  and  only  ridiculed 
the  excess  to  which  he  was  thought  to  have  carried  his  physical 
speculations,  and  the  dialectic  subtilty  with  which  he  made  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  taught  others  to  do  so.  The 
chief  ground  for  this  opinion  is  afforded  by  the  allusions  to  the 
play  in  the  Apology,  c.  23  and  10.  The  words  koi  Otovc  fii)  yofilieiv 
in  the  last  of  these  passages  are  aliunde  petita^  and  Fritzsche  will 
not  admit  that  the  rest  of  the  description  answers  to  anything 
we  find  in  the  play  now  extant,  which  he  thinks  touches  too 
slightly  on  the  physical  investigations  of  Socrates,  as  well  as  on 
his  dialectical  sophistry.  Whereas  in  the  first  Clouds  the  poet,  as 
he  believes,  had  dwelt  upon  these  matters  with  such  an  elaborate 
parade  of  erudition,  as  to  weary  the  audience,  which  was  unable 
to  follow  him  into  such  refinements ;  and  to  this  cause  the  failure 
of  the  piece  was  principally  owing.  In  support  of  this  surmise 
Fritzsche  lays  a  strong  emphasis  on  some  expressions  which  occur 
in  the  Parabasis  of  the  extant  Clouds  (510 — 516.)  and  of  the  Wasps 
(1044—1048.). 

All  this  however  is  but  preliminary  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  is  to  explain  the  form  in  which  the  play  has  come 
down  to  us.  For  this  purpose  Fritzsche  assumes  that  Ari- 
stophanes was  deeply  mortified  by  the  defeat  he  had  suffered  in  a 
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ArPEXDix     work  on  which  he  had  spent  so  much  pains  (fl  wape<r\i  fioi  tpyov 
^^^^'       irXe'iffToy,  Clouds  515.),  and  which  he  valued  above  all  his  former 
'  comedies,    riyovfiiroc    Tavrr^v    (ro^wTar    f.\f^iv    TUfV  tfAwv   Ktofjudhvy, 

514);  and  this  is  indeed  a  very  natural  supposition.  But  to  this 
Fritzsche  is  obliged  to  add  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  this  event, 
and  partly  through  some  other  unknown  causes,  Aristophanes 
became  violently  exasperated  against  Socrates,  and,  to  gratify  his 
resentment,  attacked  him  four  or  five  years  after  with  a  number  of 
calumnious  imputations,  in  the  extant  comedy,  which  however  was 
not  only  never  brought  on  the  stage,  but  never  finished;  for  just 
before  the  last  stroke  had  been  put  to  it,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  or  else  the  former 
became  sensible  in  time  of  the  wrong  he  was  doing  to  an  innocent 
man.  Yet  neither  his  conscience  nor  the  reconciliation,  withheld 
him  from  shewing  the  work  to  his  friends,  by  whom  it  was  copied, 
and  brought  into  general  circulation  (p.  108.),  though  his  own 
high  estimation  of  it  never  induced  him  to  complete  it 

That  after  the  production  of  the  Clouds  Aristophanes  was  not 
on  terms  of  bitter  enmity  with  Socrates,  appears  probable  from 
several  indications  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Fritzsche 
(p.  194,  foil.),  beside  the  famous  scene  in  the  Platonic  Banquet.  But 
how  £ar  this  fact,  if  admitted,  will  go  to  suatain  his  hypi^thesis,  and 
what  the  character  of  Aristophanes  gains  by  this  account  of  his 
motives,  are  points  which  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgement. 
The  repentance  of  the  Comic  Poet,  and  his  reconciliation  with  the 
injured  philosopher,  also,  as  I  learn  from  Dr»  Forchhammer^  form 
the  groundwork  of  a  play  of  Oehlenschliiger,  which  appeared  about 
the  same  time  with  Fritzsche's  Dissertation,  and,  as  a  work  of 
imagination,  is  probably  far  superior  to  it 
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ON  LYSANDERS   REVOLUTIONARY   PROJECTS. 

The  account  which  Plutarch  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus 
{ay^poc  itTTopiKov  Ka\  0t\o<ro0ov,  Lys.  25,)  of  the  mode  in  which 
Lyaander  meant  to  bring  about  the  revolution  which  he  meditated 
at  Sparta,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  it  shows  the  degree  of  credulity 
which  he  attributed  to  his  countrymen.  There  was,  it  seems, 
somewhere  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  a  young  impostor  named 
Silenus,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  son  of  Apollo.  Lysander 
had  prevailed  on  this  youth  to  lend  himself  to  his  designs,  and 
hoped  first  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle  for  the  im- 
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poster's  pretensions,  and  then  to  use  his  authority  to  confirm  a  Amsnix 
forged  prophecy  which  was  to  be  brought  to  light  at  Sparta,  to  VIII. 
the  effect  that  the  state  would  be  more  prosperous,  if  the  kings 
were  elected  from  the  worthiest  citizens.  Plutarch  conceives  that 
Lysander  did  not  fall  upon  the  thought  of  this  machinery  in  aid 
of  his  revolutionary  plans,  until  they  had  been  so  far  matured, 
that  he  had  procured  a  speech  to  be  written  for  him  by  Cleon  of 
Halicarnassus,  with  which  he  intended  to  recommend  the  measure. 
He  was  then  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and  be- 
thought himself  of  playing  upon  the  superstition  and  credulity  of 
the  Spartans.  All  was  ready  for  the  execution  of  his  project,  when 
one  of  his  associates  became  frightened,  and  withdrew;  and  his 
own  untimely  death  soon  after  put  an  end  to  it.  Nor  was  it  dis- 
covered until  the  speech  was  found  in  his  house,  which  however 
Agesilaus  was  induced  to  suppress  by  the  advice  of  the  ephor 
Lacratidas. 

I  cannot  agree  with   Manso  (Sparta,  in.  2.  p.  47.),  that   the 
circumstantial  details  with  which  the  ancients  relate  Lysander's 
project,  place  the  fact  beyond  doubt ;  if  its  credibility  rested  on  no 
other  ground,  I  should  not  have  been  inclined  to  censure  the  temerity 
with  which  it  has  been  rejected  by  a  modem  author,  though  the 
reason  which  he  assigns  for  his  incredulity — Xenophon's  silence 
— would  not  be  the  less  absurd ;  for  the  same  motives  which  induced 
the  Spartan  government  to  hush  up  the  affair,  would  certainly  have 
led  Xenophon  carefully  to  avoid  all  allusions  to  it.     My  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  main  fact  is  grounded  chiefly  on  its  perfect 
congruence  with  the  character,  and  the  position  of  Lysander,  and 
with   several  well  attested  events  in  his  history.     The  motives 
which  urged  Pausanias  and  Cinadon  to  a  similar  enterprise  were 
all  combined  in  Lysander.     The  ancients  indeed  do  not  agree  in 
their  accounts  of  his  motives,  and  consequently  differ  as  to  the 
epoch  when  he  first  formed  the  design.     But  these  discrepancies 
may  be  easily  reconciled.     The  authors  followed  by  Nepos  ascribed 
it  to  his  resentment  against  the  ephors  who  abolished  his  decarchies ; 
Plutarch,  to  his  quarrel  with  Agesilaus.     Both  motives  may  have 
conspired  to  fix  his  resolution.     It  was  not  only,  or  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  abolition  of  the  decarchies  that  he  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  ephors.     It  appears  from  Plutarch  (Lys.  19,  20.)  that  still 
earlier  after  his  triumph  at  -^gospotami,  he  had  experienced  some 
personal  humiliation  from  them,  which  must  then  have  been  pecu- 
liarly irritating  to  him,  from  its  contrast  with  the  extravagant  flat- 
tery which  he  had  recpivcd  abroad,  especially  in  the  Ionian  cities. 
Nevertheless,  here  again  it  is  only  the  general  fact  that  we  can 
accept  as  probable ;  for  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  Plutarch's 
details  with  Xenophon's  narrative.     Plutarch  says  that  Pharnabazus 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta  with  complaints  against  Lysander,  on  account 
of  damage  done  to  his  territory,  and  that  the  ephors  put  his  friend 
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